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A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY.    By 
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M  :■ 


This  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing indications  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  progress  of 
sound  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Mr  Sedg- 
wick enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  geologist — second,  we  be- 
lieve, only  to  Lyell ;  but  this  Discourse  proves  that,  in  moral 
sdence  also,  he  possesses  extensive  knowledge,  and  powers  of 
profound  and  correct  investigation.  A  beautiful  strain  of  ra- 
tional piety  and  love  of  truth  pervades  it,  which  leads  us  at  once 
to  love  and  r^pect  the  author.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  text  (Psalm 
cxvi.  17, 18,  19,)  and  contains  throughout  numerous  quotations 
from  Scripture ;  from  which  circumstances,  and  its  title,  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  sermon.  Far  from  objecting  to  it  on  this  ac- 
count, we  wish  that  many  sermons  of  a  similar  character  were 
preached  and  published.  We  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in 
introducing  some  of  the  author^s  views  to  our  readers. 

The  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
is  published  at  the  request  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Society 
to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed.  It  contains,  not  a 
formal,  but  a  comprehensive  and  valuable,  dissertation  on  acade* 
mic  studies. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  modern  philosophy,  is 
the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  nature  is  regu- 
latea  by  laws  msututed  by  the  Creator,  and  that  human  happi- 
ness  and  virtue  are  promoted  by  studying  and  obeying  them. 
Mr  Sedgwick  observes, — ^^  We  are  justified  in  saying,  that  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  God  seems  to  govern  by  ge- 
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neral  laws/'  "  I  am  not  now,'"  says  lie,  "  contending  for  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  necessity ;  but  I  do  affirm,  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  is  by  general  laws,  and  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  study  those  laws,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  turn  them  to  our 
account."  (Pp.  6,  9.) 

He  classes  the  studies  of  Cambridge,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
mere  human  learning,  under  three  neads : — ^1^,  The  study  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  comprehending  all  parts  of  inductive  philo- 
sophy; Scf,  The  study  of  ancient  literature;  and,  3d,  The  study 
of  ourselves,  considered  as  individuids  and  as  social  beings. 
Under  the  third  head  are  included  ethics  and  metaphysics,  mo- 
ral and  political  philosophy,  and  some  other  kindred  subjects  of 
great  complexity. 

Under  the  first  head,  the  author  introduces  some  excellent 
observations.     "  By  the  discoveries  of  a  new  science,''  says  he, 
"  (the  very  name  of  which  has  been  but  a  few  years  engrafted 
on  our  language),  we  learn  that  the  manifestations  of  God's 
power  on  the  earth  have  not  been  limited  to  the  few  thousand 
years  of  man^s  existence.     The  geologist  tells  us  by  the  clearest 
mterpretation  of  the  phenomena  which  his  labours  have  brought 
to  light,  that  our  globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physical  revolu- 
tions.     He  counts  his  time  not  by  celestial  cycles,  but  by  an  in- 
dex he  has  found  in  the  solid  framework  of  tne  globe  itself.    He 
sees  a  long  succession  of  monuments,  each  of  which  may  have 
required  a  thousand  ages  for  its  elaboration.     He  arranges  them 
in  chronological  order,  observes  on  them  the  marks  of  skill 
and  wisdom,  and  finds  within  them  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.     He  finds   strange  and  unlooked  for 
changes  in  the  forms  and  fashions  of  organic  life,  during  each  of 
the  long  periods  he  thus  contemplates ;  he  traces  these  changes 
backwards  through  each  successive  era,  till  he  reaches  a  time 
when  the  monuments  lose  all  symmetry,  and  the  types  of  orga- 
nic life  are  no  longer  seen.     He  has  then  entered  on  the  dark 
age  of  nature's  history,  and  he  closes  the  old  chapter  of  her  re- 
cords.    This  account  has  so  much  of  what  is  exactly  true,  that 
it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  figurative  description. 

**  Geology,  like  every  other  science  when  well  interpreted, 
lends  its  aid  to  natural  religion.  It  teUs  us  out  of  its  own  re- 
cords, that  man  has  been  but  a  few  years  a  dweller  on  the  earth ; 
for  the  traces  of  himself,  and  of  his  works,  are  confined  to  the 
last  monuments  of  its  history.  Independently  of  every  written 
testimotiy,  we  therefore  believe  that  man,  with  all  his  powers  and 
appetencies,  his  marvellous  structure,  and  his  fitness  for  the 
world  around  him,  was  called  into  being  within  a  few  thousand 
years  of  tlie  days  in  which  we  live — ^not  by  a  transmutation  of 
species  (a  theory  no  better  than  a  phrensied  dream),  but  by  a 
provident  contriving  power.  And  thus  we  at  once  remove  a 
stumblingblock,  thrown  in  our  way  by  those  who  would  xid 
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themselves  of  a  prescient  first  cause,  by  trying  to  resolve  all 
phenomena  into  a  succession  of  constant  material  actions,  ascend- 
ing into  an  eternity  of  past  time. 

**  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  geology  gives  its  aid 
to  natural  religion.  It  proves  that  a  pervading  intelligent  prin^ 
ciple  has  manifested  its  power  during  times  long  anterior  to  the 
records  of  our  existence.  It  adds  to  the  great  cumulative  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  forms  of  animated  nature,  by  shewing  us 
new  and  unlooked  for  instances  of  organic  structure  adjusted  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  accomplished.  It  tells  us  that  God  has 
not  created  the  world  and  left  it  to  itself,  remaining  ever  after  a 
quiescent  spectator  of  his  own  work ;  for  it  puts  before  our  eyes 
the  certain  proofs,  that  during  successive  periods  there  have 
been,  not  only  great  changes  in  the  external  conditions  of  the 
earth,  but  corresponding  changes  in  organic  life ;  and  that  in 
every  such  instance  of  change,  the  new  organs,  as  £Eir  as  we  can 
comprehend  their  use,  were  exactly  suited  to  the  functions  of 
the  beings  they  were  given  to.  It  shews  intelligent  power  not 
only  contriving  means  adapted  to  an  end,  but  at  many  succes- 
sive times  contriving  a  change  of  mechanism  adapted  to  a  change 
of  external  conditions ;  and  thus  affords  a  proof,  peculiarly  its 
own^that  the  great  first  cause  continues  a  provident  ^nd  active 
intelligence.''     (Pp.  25,  26,  87.) 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
dwelt  upon  geological  facts  as  of  great  importance  in  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  true  position  of  man  on  earth.  We  have 
here  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  certifying  boldly  the  great 
factS"— >which,  indeed,  physical  evidence  renders  absolutely  in- 
disputable— that  organic  beings  lived  and  died  before  man  ap- 
peared on  earth,  and  that  there  were  ^^  not  only  great  changes 
in  the  external  condition  of  the  earth,  but  corresponding  changes 
in  organic  life;  and  that  in  every  such  instance  of  change,  the 
new  organs,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  their  use,  were  exactly 
suited  to  the  functions  of  the  beings  thev  were  given  to." 

Another  point,  the  importance  of  which  we  have  frequ^tly 
advocated,  is  also  discussea  by  Mr  Sedgwick.  "  Not  only,''  says 
he,  '^  is  every  portion  of  matter  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but 
its  powers  of  action  on  other  material  things  are  governed  also 
by  laws  subordinate  to  those  by  which  its  parts  are  held  together ; 
so  that,  in  the  countless  changes  of  material  thin^  and  their 
countless  actions  on  each  other,  we  find  no  effect  which  jars  with 
the  mechanism  of  nature,  but  all  are  the  harmonious  results  of 
dominant  laws."  '^  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  but  thq  mani- 
festations of  the  .wisdom  of  God  ?  What  are  material  ac- 
tions, but  manifestations  of  his  power  ?  Indications  of  his  wis- 
dom and  his  power  co-iexist  with  every  portion  of  the  universe." 
*'  Yet  I  have  myself  heard  it  asserted,  within  these  very  walls, 
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that  there  is  no  reli^on  of  nature,  and  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  even  of  his  existence,  inde- 
pendently of  revelation.  The  assertion  is,  I  think,  mischievous, 
because  I  believe  it  untrue :  and  by  truth  only  can  a  God  of 
truth  be  honoured,  and  the  cause  of  true  religion  be  served.**^ 
^  The  single-minded  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  having 
their  souls  filled  with  other  truths,  thought  little  of  the  laws  of 
nature :  but  they  tell  us  of  the  immutable  perfections  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  describe  him  as  a  bemg  in  whom  is  no 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  The  religion  of  nature 
and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  are  therefore  in  beautiful  accor- 
dance ;  and  the  indications  of  the  Ckxlhead,  offered  by  the  one* 
are  well  fitted  to  give  us  a  livelier  belief  in  the  promises  of  the 
other/'  (Pp.  IS,  16,  18, 19.) 

It  is  moreover  a  favourite  doctrine  with  a  large  class  of  phreno- 
logists, that  man  cannot  advance  in  the  improvement  of  his  nature* 
except  by  studying  his  own  constitution  and  that  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  actingin  conformity  with  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has 
impressed  on  both ;  and  that  this  is  natural  religion.  The  same 
view  is  eloquently  enforced  by  Mr  Sedgwick.  *^  As  all  parts  of 
matter,^  says  he,  ^^are  bound  together  by  fixed  and  immutable 
laws ;  so  all  parts  of  (»'ganic  nature  are  bound  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe,  by  the  relations  of  their  organs  to  the  world  without 
them.  If  the  beautiful  structure  of  organic  bodies  prove  de- 
sign, still  more  impressive  is  the  proof,  when  we  mark  the 
adaptation  of  their  organs  to  the  condition  of  the  material 
world.  By  this  adaptation,  we  link  together  all  nature,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  prove  it  to  be  one  harmonious  whole, 
produced  by  one  dominant  intelligence.*"  (P.  24.) 

<*  Under  no  form  of  government  is  man  to  be  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  personal  happiness  and  social  dignity,  without  the 
sanction  of  religion.  As  all  material  laws,  and  all  material 
organs,  throughout  animated  nature,  are  wisely  fitted  together, 
so  that  nothing,  of  which  we  comprehend  the  use,  is  created  in 
vam ;  and  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man,  working 
together  according  to  the  laws  of  his  being,  make  him  what  he 
is — teach  him  to  comprehend  the  past  and  almost  to  realize  the 
future-*and  rule  over  his  social  destiny ;  we  may  surely  conk 
elude,  as  a  fair  induction  of  natural  reason,  that  this  refigious 
nature  (so  essential  to  his  social  happiness)  was  not  given  to  him 
only  to  deceive  him ;  but  was  wisely  implanted  in  him,  to  guide  him 
in  the  way  of  truth,  and  to  direct  his  soul  to  the  highest  objects 
of  his  creation.  And  thus  we  reach  (though  by  steps  some- 
what different),  the  same  end  to  which  I  endeavoured  to  point 
the  way  in  the  former  division  of  this  discourse.^  (P.  45.) 

Under  the  second  head,  Mr  Sedffwick  makes  the  following 
observations  regarding  the  study  of  classical  literature.  *^  I 
think  it  inoontestably  true,  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  our  clas- 
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sical  Studies  (witii  much  to  demand  our  undivided  praise),  have 
been  too  critical  and  formal ;  and  that  we  have  sometimes  been 
taught,  while  straining  after  an  accuracy  beyond  our  reach,  to 
value  the  husk  more  than  the  fruit  of  ancient  learning :  and  if 
of  late  years  our  younger  members  have  sometimes  written  prose 
Greek  almost  with  the  purity  of  Xenophon,  or  composed  Iam- 
bics in  the  finished  diction  of  the  Attic  poets,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  time  suffices  for  such  perfection— whether  the 
imagination  and  the  taste  miffht  not  be  more  wisely  cultivated 
than  by  a  long  sacrifice  to  what,  after  all,  ends  but  in  verbdl 
imitations — in  short,  whether  such  acquisitions,  however  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  something 
better.'"  (P.  37.)  These  are  precisely  the  views  which  we  have 
for  a  considerable  time  been  urging  on  the  public,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  them  propounded  by  a  Professor  of  distinguished 
reputation  in  such  a  stronghold  of  antiquated  customs  as  the 
University  of  Cambridge* 

Under  the  third  branch  of  studies— those  relating  to  human 
nature, — he  informs  us,  that  *'  Locke'^s  Essay  on  me  Human 
Understanding,^  and  *'  Paley^s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,^  have  long  formed  such  prominent  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that  he  confines 
his  remarks  almost  to  these  two  works.  His  criticisms  on  both 
authors  are  bold^  just,  uid  discriminative.  Lockers  Essay  he  con- 
aiders  to  be  defective  in  may  important  particulars,  especially  in 
its  omission  of  the  faculties  of  moral  judgment.  He  bestows  the 
h^hest  commendation  on  Lockers  love  of  truth,  vigour  of  in- 
tellect, and  generosity  of  sentiment;  but  maintains  that  his 
3 stem  of  psychology  is  extremely  defective  from  the  omission 
iuded  to.  Mr  Sedffwick  contenas  eloquently  for  the  innate  ex- 
istence of  moral  faciuties  in  man.  ^^  The  greatest  fault  in  Lockers 
aystem,**^  says  he,  ^*  is  the  contracted  view  he  takes  of  the  capa- 
cities of  man, — allowing  him,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  reflecting 
and  .  fi^llowing  out  trains  of  thought  according  to  the  rules  of 
abstract  reasoning ;  but  depriving  him  both  of  his  powers  of 
imamnation  and  of  his  moral  sense.  Hence  it  produced,  I  think, 
a  chilling  etkct  on  the  philosophic  writings  of  the  last  century.^ 
**  It  is  to  the  entire  domination  his  *  Essay^  had  once  esta- 
blished in  our  University,  that  we  may  perhaps  attribute  all  that 
is  faulty  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Paley. 

Ample  commendation  is  oestowed  on  Paley  also :  *^  His 
homdy  strength  and  clearness  of  style,^  says  Mr  Sedgwick, 
**  and  his  unrivalled  skill  in  stating  and  following  out  his  argu- 
ment,  must  ever  make  his  writings  popular;^  but  ^^  he  com- 
mences by  denying  the  sanction  andauthority  of  the  moral  sense.^ 
*^  Amidst  all  the  ruin  that  is  within  us,^  continues  Mr  S., 
**  there  are  still  the  elements  of  what  is  ffood ;  and  were  there 
left  in  the  natural  heart  no  kindly  afiections  and  moral  senti- 
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mentS)  man  would  be  no  longer  responsible  for  his  sins ;  and 
every  instance  of  persuasion  against  tne  impulse  of  bad  passion, 
and  of  conversion  from  evil  unto  good,  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a*  moral  miracle.  On  such  a  view  of  human  nature,  the 
Apostles  of  our  reli^on  might  as  well  have  wasted  thdir  breath 
on  the  stones  of  the  wilderness  as  on  the  hearts  of  their  fellow 
men  in  the  cities  of  the  heathen."^  (P.  59.) 

These  views  have  often  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, and  in  the  standard  phrenological  works ;  and  we  are  much 
itified  to  find  them  so  ablj  expounded  and  advocated  by  Mr 
Igwick.  Yet  he  never  even  alludes  to  Phrenology.  Being  so 
much  disposed  to  commend,  we  are  loath  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  condemning  any  part  of  Mr  Sedgwick's  conduct ;  but  the 
great  interests  of  truth  compel  us  to  speak  our  mind.  Has  Mr 
Sedgwick  heard  of  Phrenology  or  has  he  not?  We  know  positively 
that  he  is  not  imorant  of  its  existence ;  but  he  appears  not  to 
have  esteemed  it  worthy  of  his  consideration.  He  has  a  pro- 
found perception  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in 
the  works  of  creation  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  him,  that,  m  des- 
pising Phrenology,  he  is  deliberately  shutting  his  eyes  against 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  important  revelations  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding. It  is  perverse  to  assume  that  Plyrenology  is  the 
invention  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence to  this  effect,  and  in  opposition  to  the  most  positive  asse- 
verations of  themselves  and  their  followers  that  it  is  a  mere  an- 
nouncement of  natural  institutions.  The  founders  of  Phreno- 
logy have  no  more  created  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  re- 
lations of  these  to  external  objects,  than  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton,  created  the  planetary  system.  Mr  Sedgwick  laments 
the  grave  errors  of  Locke  and  Paley  in  omitting  the  faculties 
of  imagination  and  the  moral  sense,  in  their  schemes  of  the 
philosophy  of  man ;  but  we  desire  to  ask  him  by  what  means 
the  existence  of  these  and  other  faculties  omitted  by  the  meta- 
physeal and  moral  philosophers,  can  be  proved  with  half  the 
force  of  evidence  that  is  afforded  by  Phrenology  ?  Mr  Combe, 
in  his  System  of  Phrenology,  enumerates  the  discordant  opi- 
nions  concerning  the  moral  sense,  entertained  by  ten  philoso- 
phers of  the  highest  reputation,  and  adds :  **  I  have  introduced 
this  sketch  of  conflicting  theories,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
boon  which  Phrenology  would  confer  upon  moral  science,  if  it 
could  fix,  on  a  firm  basis,  this  single  point  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  That  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
produce  the  sentiment  of  justice  or  the  feeling  of  moral  duty 
and  obli^tion,  independently  of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear 
of  punishment,  or  any  extrinsic  motive ;  a  faculty,  in  short,  the 
natural  language  of  which  is  '  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum.*  Phre- 
nology does  this  by  a  demonstration  founded  on  numerous  ob- 
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servations,  ibat  thoee  persoas  who  have  the  organ  of  CoDBcieo- 
tiousnesa  lai^,  expenence  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  Justice, 
whik  those  who  have  that  {Xirt  small  are  little  alive  to  this  emo- 
tion. This  evidence  is  the  same  in  bind  as  that  adduced  in  sop' 
port  of  the  conclusions  of  phyncal  science.'"  (P.  S91.) 

The  phrenologists  do  not  leave  the  fact  here  asserted  to  rest 
on  their  own  observaUons  merely,  but  present  the  means^  veri- 
fying its  truth  to  every  oae  who  chooses  to  qualify  himself  and 
to  t^e  the  necessary  trouble  to  do  so.  The  following  6gures 
are  given  in  Mr  Combe's  work  as  representing  the  organ  of 
Conwientiousness  in  different  degrees  of  development. 

Mra  H.  .Tom  GiBBOf.  D.  Haoqabt. 


Con  SI' lent  iau  aness, 
'^J^"«-         both  deficient:    12. 
I.  ^au-  CautioiuneBS,  and  ^.  16.      Conadentlous- 

Secretiveoeis,    both  nesa   deficient ;    13. 

large.  Cautiousness  rather 

Urge. 

Tliese  ligures,  we  affirm,  represent  Nature,  not  a  casual  ap- 
pearance, but  forms  which  are  found  constantly  in  combination 
with  the  qualities  liere  named  :  and  we  inquire  why  Nature,  when 
she  speaks  to  the  geologist  or  the  chemist,  shouta  be  listened  to 
with  [ffofound  attention,  and  her  revelations  treasured  for  human 
improv«Qent. — hut  scouted  and  despised  when  she  speaks  to  and 
is  interpreted  by  phrenologists  ?  It  is  God  who  speaks  from  Na- 
ture in  all  her  departments ;  and  the  brain  is  as  assuredly  his 
workmanship  as  the  Milky  Way  itself,  with  all  its  myriads  of 
suns.  History  presents  us  with  numerous  examples  of  the  re- 
jection, by  men  calling  themselves  philosophers,  of  the  best 
authenticated  natural  trudis,  which  had  subsequently  been  uni- 
versally received.  We  are  the  witnesses  of  a  repetition  of  the 
same  conduct  in  the  case  of  Phrenology  ;  but  we  appeal  to  Mr 
Sedgwick,  and  to  every  man  possessiDg  his  reach  of  thought  and 
elevated  sentiments,  wnether  the  individuals  who  have  thus  acted 
have  secured  to  themselves  a  permanent  reputation  for  wisdom, 
or  afTorded  any  reason  for  gratitude  towards  them  on  the  part  of 
llieir  fdlow  men.  The  neglect,  by  inferior  minds,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  its  consequences,  gives  us 
no  uneasiness ;  but  we  cannot  behold  this  neglect  on  the  part  of 
men  who  have  within  them  a  profound  and  reverential  respect 
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for  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  a  capacity  to  perceive  the  in- 
valuable consequences  that  flow  from  obedience  to  the  natural 
laws,  without  feeling  regret  that  ignorance,  indifference,  or  the 
fear  of  losing  a  little  temporary  reputation,  should  lead  them  to 
shut  theiT  eyes  against  such  an  important  discovery. 

Mr  Sedgwick  might  have  expounded  many  other  deficiencies 
in  the  phik)sophy  of  Locke  and  Paley,  which  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  supply  without  the  aid  of  Phrenok^.  ^^  The  external 
world,^'  he  observes,  "  proves  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  in  two 
ways ;  by  addressing  the  imagination,  and  by  informing  the  rea-^ 
son.  It  speaks  to  our  imaginative  and  poetic  feelings,  and  they 
are  as  much  a  part  of  ourselves  as  our  limbs  and  our  organs  of 
sense.  Music  has  no  charms  for  the  deaf,  nor  has  painting  for 
the  blind  ;  and  all  the  touching  sentiments  and  splendid  imageiy 
borrowed  by  the  poet  from  the  world  without,  would  lose  their 
magic  power,  and  might  as  well  be  presented  to  a  cold  statue  as 
to  a  man,  were  there  no  preordained  harmony  between  his  mind 
and  the  material  beings  around  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  glo- 
ries of  the  external  world  are  so  fitted  to  our  ima^native  powers 
as  to  give  them  a  perception  of  the  Godhead  and  a  glimpse  of 
his  attributes ;  and  this  adaptation  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God,  of  the  same  kind  (but  of  greater  or  less  power,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  our  individual  minds)  with  that  we  derive 
from  the  adaptation  of  our  senses  to  the  constitution  of  the  ma- 
terial world.^  (Pp.  20,  21.) 

The  concluding  part  of  this  sentence  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  whole  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  mind.  The  proof 
of  the  existence  of  Gtxi  afforded  by  the  external  world,  is  of 
*^  greater  or  less  power,  according  to  the  constitution  of  our 
individual  minds.^  Is  it  of  no  importance,  then,  to  possess  the 
means  of  expounding  to  every  man  what  the  constitution  of  his 
individual  mind  is ;  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  those  who  pro- 
fess  to  see  no  evidence  in  external  Nature  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  or^ns  of  certain  highly  im- 
portant moral  and  intellectual  faculties ;  to  shew  to  the  men 
who  deny  the  existence  of  natural  conscience,  that  their  scepti- 
cism on  this  point  arises  from  a  palpable  deficiency  of  an  organ 
in  their  own  Drains ;  and  to  be  able  to  prove  to  those  who  deny 
disinterested  goodness  in  the  human  race,  that  this  cold-hearted 
distrust  owes  its  origin  also  to  the  imperfect  development  of  a 
cerebral  part  ?  Phrenology  does  this,  and  no  other  philosophy 
of  mind  even  pretends  to  accomplish  as  much. 

"  Amidst  all  the  ruin  that  is  within  us,^  says  Mr  Sedgwick, 
*^  there  are  still  the  elements  of  what  is  good.**^  As  Mr  Sedgwick 
is  a  philosophical  and  precise  thinker,  we  regret  that  he  has 
not  favourea  us,  in  some  detail,  with  his  notions  of  "  the  ruin 
that  is  within  us.^  Correct  conceptions  on  this  point  necessarily 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  sound  natural  theology  and  moral 
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philosophy.  Mr  Sedgwick  has  expounded  the  past  records  of 
creation,  and  gives  us  posatiTe  assnranoe  that  they  reveal  ^^  Strang 
and  unlooked  for  changes  in  the  forms  and  fauiions  of  organic 
life,  during  each  of  the  long  pmods  he  thus  contemplates;^  and 
that  the  structure  and  functions  of  each  race  of  animals  as  it 
appeared  on  earth,  were  admirably  adapted  to  its  physical  con* 
dition.  Man,  he  says,  was  introduced  only  lately  into  the  world, 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  life,  death,  and  change,  for  count- 
less ages  before  he  appeared.  Does  he  mean  to  maintun  that 
man,  such  as  we  now  see  Atm,  is  not  as  admirably  adapted 
to  the  world  such  as  it  at  present  exists,  as  his  predecessors 
among  the  animals  were  to  their -respective  external  circum- 
stances ?  Does  he  intend  us  to  believe  that  there  are  within  us 
positively  noxious  and  sinful  principles,  which  have  no  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  activity  P  or,  does  he  mean  that  all  our  powers 
are  in  themselves  good,  but  only  liable  to  abuse  ?  He  does  not 
hint  at  any  solution  of  these  questions.  He  may  plead  that,  in 
a  single  discourse,  he  could  not  discuss  every  topic  of  so  exten- 
sive a  subject ;  and  we  give  due  weight  to  this  apology :  but  we 
revert  to  our  proposition,  that  the  solution  of  these  questions 
lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  natural  religion  and  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  and  we  add,  that,  in  general,  modern  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects, except  the  phrenologists,  studiously  blink  them. 

Phrenology  anords  us  evidence  that  man  himself,  such  as  we 
now  see  him  with  all  his  organs  and  faculties,^  is  a  being  as  evi- 
dently adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  world  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  were  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they 
existed.  His  organs  of  nutrition  and  absorption  imply  growth, 
maturity,  and  decay ;  his  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Pnilopro- 
eenitiveness  imply  a  succession  of  generations,  or  the  deatn  of 
individuals ;  his  organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
indicate  that  he  is  constituted  to  move  in  a  state  in  which  he 
may  encounter  difficulty  and  death ;  his  knowing  and  reflecting 
faculties  proclaim  that  ne  is  invested  with  power  to  improve  him- 
self and  his  condition  by  the  exercise  of  his  abilities ;  while  his 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  indicate  that  he  is  destined  to 
flourbh  in  society,  to  practise  virtue,  and  to  adore  his  Creator, 
as  the  great  ends  of  his  existence. 

The  human  constitution,  in  short,  contains  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  its  adaptation  to  a  world  such  as  that  in  which  we  now 
live,  and  to  a  progressive  march  of  improvement  by  the  exercise 
of  our  own  powers.  We  do  not  exclude  assistance  to  these 
powers  from  above ;  but  we  mean  to  say,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
elementary  faculties,  aocordinff  to  the  laws  of  thar  constitution, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  human  improvement  in  this  life. 

Phrenology  further  informs  us,  that  man  has  received  no  ap- 
petite, faculty,  or  function,  which,  when  viewed  in  reference 
to  his  circumstances,  can  be  truly  pronounced  to  be  in  itself 
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bad ;  tliat  all  his  povers  bc-ar  the  marks  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness;  and  that  there  is  iio  natural  *'  ruin"  in  his  frame. 
It  shews  that  each  faculty  has  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action, 
within  which  its  manifestations  are  not  unful ;  and  that  the  ac- 
tions, the  existence  of  which  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  ruin,''  are  mere  abuses  of  powers  in  themselvee  useful  and 
necessarv.  It  also  throws  smne  light  on  the  causes  which  render 
certain  individuals  particularly  prone  to  abuse  their  faculties. 
The  three  following  6gures  represent,  1.  the  form  of  brain  in 
which  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  preponderate  over  the 
animal  OTgans,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  moral  dispositions ; 
S.  the  form  of  brain  in  which  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual 
organs  are  in  eEquiUbrio,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  character 
good  or  bad  very  much  according  to  external  drcumstances ; 
and,  3.  the  form  of  brain  in  which  the  animal  oi^ans  decidedly 
preponderate,  and  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  vice. 

The  portion  before  the  line  AA  (figure  3d)  manifests  the  in- 
tellect, that  above  B  the  moral  sentiments,  and  all  the  reel  the 
animal  propensities ;  and  each  part  acts  with  a  degree  of  energy, 
ctsteria  paribus,  corresponding  to  its  size. 


No.  1.  Melanci 


No.  2.  Maxwell. 


Nn.  3.  Hake,  Murderer,  the  Aasuciale  of  Bui 
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The  differences  in  these  forms  are  abundantly  obvious ;  and 
the  phrenologists  have  appealed  to  numerous  examples  of  each, 
and  offered  to  prove  that  they  are  constantly  attended  by  the 
respective  qualities  here  described.  They  have,  in  particular, 
made  one  of  the  largest  and  most  variea  collection  of  skulls 
to  be  found  in  Britain,  thrown  them  open  to  public  scrutiny, 
and  asserted  most  positively  that  they  afford  irrefragaUe  evi* 
dence  of  the  proportions  here  announced.  Accident  also  has 
subjected  their  statements  to  several  striking  tests.  The  cha- 
racter of  King  Robert  Bruce  was  well  known  by  history,  and, 
a  few  years  ago,  his  ^ve  was  discovered,  and  a  complete 
and  authentic  cast  of  his  skull  obtained  ;  and  it  accorded  pre- 
cisely with  the  character  which  he  had  manifested.  The  skull 
of  the  poet  Bums  was  lately  disinterred,  and  a  cast  taken. 
His  character  was  strongly  marked  and  well  known,  and  again 
the  skull  presented  precisely  the  form  and  size  which  corre- 
sponded to  these  qualities.  The  celebrated  Ramroohun  Roy, 
certainly  the  most  interesting  character  that  India  has  pro- 
duced in  modern  times,  unexpectedly  came  to  England  and 
died,  and  a  cast  of  his  head  was  obtained.  The  phrenologists 
had  previously  collected  a  number  of  skulls  of  his  countrymen, 
and  published  drawings  and  descriptions  of  them,  and  designated 
the  character  which  they  indicated.  Rammohun  Roy  was  in 
many  respects  very  unlike  his  countrymen  in  mental  qualities. 
Was  his  brain  different  from  the  national  type  ?  It  differed 
widely.  In  what  respects  ?  It  was  much  larger,  indicating  far 
higher  power ;  and  it  had  a  far  superior  development  oi  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs.  Are  all  these  assertions  to  be 
treated  by  philosophers  as  mere  fictions  and  fancies,  unworthy 
of  being  put  to  the  test,  or  even  of  a  moment's  consideration  F 
or,  if  true,  ought  they  to  be  conridered  as  of  no  pliilosophical 
importance  ? 

Many  criminals  have  forfeited  their  lives  on  the  scaffold,  and 
their  skulls,  or  casts  of  their  heads,  have  been  obtained,  and 
likewise  found  to  present  the  development  corresponding  to 
their  dispositions.  Time  would  ful  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
kinds  of  evidence  that  have  been  presented  ;  and  we  again  ap- 
peal to  Mr  Sedgwick,  and  every  man  possessed  of  moraland  in- 
tellectual qualities  like  his,  whether  all  these  facts  can  justifiably, 
nay  without  blameworthiness,  be  disregarded  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  creation  ? 
In  no  department  of  science  are  truths  at  once  so  momentous  and 
so  easy  of  verification  presented  to  the  cognizance  of  man  ;  and 
it  is  little  short  of  infatuation  to  treat  them  with  the  levity,  con- 
tempt, and  neglect,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  received 
by  many  men  pretending  to  be  philosophers.  If  the  facts  here 
asserted  be  true,  that  every  faculty  is  good  in  itself,  that  the 
folly  and  crime  which   disgrace  human   society  spring  from 
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abuses  of  the  faculties,  and  that  the  tendency  to  abuse  them  dii- 
ginates  in  the  dbpioporticm  of  certain  fiarts  of  the  brain  to  eadi 
other,  and  in  moral  and  intellectual  ignorance  of  the  proper 
mode  of  manifesting  them,  how  completely  do  these  considera- 
tions go  to  the  root  of  thccdogy  and  morals  !  At  present  the 
influence  of  organization  in  determining  the  natural  dispositions 
is  altogether  neglected  or  denied  bj  the  common  school  of  di- 
vines, moralists,  and  philosophers ;  yet  it  is  of  an  importance 
exceeding  all  other  terrestrial  influences  and  considerations. 

Mr  Sedgwick  says  most  truly :  '<  I  do  affirm,  that  the  mo- 
ral government  of  Grod  is  by  general  laws;  and  that  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  study  those  laws,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  turn 
them  to  our  account.^  We  honour  him  for  announcing  this 
truth  boldly  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but  we  ask  him 
whether  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  principle  started  by  the  phre- 
nologists, that  the  key  to  the  true  theory  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  is  the  independent,  yet  adjusted  and  harmonious, 
action  of  the  difierent  natural  laws,  and  that  these  laws  and  that 
action  cannot  by  possibility  be  understood,  without  takine  into 
account  the  influence  of  oif;anization  on  the  mind,  that  influence 
being  a  fundamental  fact  in  human  nature  ?  The  phrenologists 
divide  the  laws  of  nature  into  three  great  classes, — ^physical,  or- 
ganic, and  moral ;  and  insbt  that  these  operate  indep^idefUly  qf 
each  other;  that  each  requires  obedience  to  itself;  that  each,  in 
its  own  specific  way,  rewards  obedience  and  punishes  disobe- 
dience ;  and  that  human  beings  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  they  place  themselves  in  accordance  with  these  di- 
viue  institutions.  For  example,  the  most  pious  and  benevolent 
missionaries  sailing  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  heathen,  if  they 
embark  in  an  unsound  ship,  will  be  drowned  by  disobeying  a 
physical  law,  without  their  destruction  being  averted  by  their 
morality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  greatest  monsters  of  iniquity 
were  embarked  in  a  stanch  and  stronf^  ship,  and  managed  it 
well,  they  might,  and,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment of  toe  world,  they  would,  escape  urowninff,  in  circumstances 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  would  send  the  missionaries  to 
the  bottom.  There  appears  something  inscrutable  in  these  re^ 
suits,  if  only  the  moral  qiialitiee  of  the  men  are  contemplated  ; 
but  if  the  principle  be  adopted  that  ships  float  in  virtue  of  a 
purely  physical  law,— that  tne  physical  and  moral  laws  operate 
independently,  each  in  its  own  sphere,— and  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  in  the  highest  desree  beneficial  in  preserving  order  and 
discipline  in  creaUon,  and  in  offering  rewards  for  the  activity  of 
the  whole  of  the  human  faculties, — the  consequences  appear  in 
a  totally  different  light. 

Aeain,  the  organic  laws  operate  independently  ;  and  hence, 
one  individual,  who  has  inherited  a  fine  bodily  constitution 
from  his  parents,  and  observes  the  rules  of  temperance  and 
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exercise,  will  ienjov  robust  health,  although  he  may  cheat,  lie, 
blaspheme,  and  destroy  his  fellowmen;  while  another,  if  he 
have  inherited  a  feeble  constitution,  and  disregard  the  rules 
of  temperance  and  exercise,  will  suffer  pain  and  sickness,  aU 
though  he  may  be  a  paragon  of  every  Christian  virtue.  These 
results  are  frequently  observed  to  occur  in  the  world,  and,  on 
every  such  occasbn,  the  daricness  and  inscrutable  perplexity  of 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  generally  moralised  upon ;  or  a  future 
life  is  called  in  as  the  scene  in  which  these  crooked  paths  are  to 
be  rendered  straight.  But  if  our  views  be  correct,  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  these 
events ;  tor  again  we  perceive,  that,  by  this  distinct  operation 
of  the  organic  and  moral  laws,  order  is  preserved  in  creation, 
and  the  means  of  discipline  and  improvement  are  afforded  to  all 
the  human  faculties. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  laws  also  operate  independently. 
The  man  who  cultivates  his  intellect,  and  practically  obeys  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  will  enjoy  within  himself  a  fountain 
of  moral  and  inieUecHud  happmeM^  which  is  the  appropriate 
reward  of  that  obedience.  lie  will  be  rendered  by  these  means 
more  capable  of  studying,  comprehending,  and  obeying,  the 
physical  and  organic  laws,  of  placing  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  order  of  creation,  and  of  attaining  the  high- 
est  degree  of  perfection,  and  reapinf^  the  highest  degree  of  hap- 
piness of  whicn  human  nature  in  this  world  is  susceptible.  In 
short,  whenever  we  apply  the  principle  of  the  independent  ope- 
ration  of  the  natural  laws,  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world  disappears ;  and  we  ask,  is  this  a 
discovery  to  be  trifled  with,  to  be  concealed,  or  to  be  opposed  ? 
The  authors  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  were  paid  each 
L.  1000,  and  specially  instructed  to  bring  forward  for  public 
instruction  the  Whest,  and  the  best,  and  the  most  recent^  dia- 
covered  views  of  Uie  divine  government  on  earth ;  and  although 
the  <*  Natural  Laws^  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  the  <^  Constitution 
of  Man^  by  Mr  Combe,  have  been  before  the  public  since  18^, 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  principles  now  expounded  are  dwelt 
on  at  great  length,  one  and  all  oi  these  writers  have  disregarded 
them.  If,  in  cbin^  so,  they  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ways 
of  the  Creator,  venly  they  will  receive  their  reward. 

If  these  principles  be  well  founded,  is  it  not  obvious  that  a 
vast  change  in  the  topics  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  is 
awaiting  mankind  ?  At  present,  our  moral  and  religious  guides 
deliver  extremely  little  precise  information  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind  and  tlie  external  world,  and  their 
mutual  adaptations;  and  they  teach  still  less  of  the  doctrine 
that  man  must  study  and  obey  the  natural  laws  before  he  can 
attun  to  the  perfect  action  and  enjoyment  of  his  natural  powers. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  views  presented  are  based  on  the 
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principle,  that  human  nature  is  actually  a  "  ruin/^  and  life  una- 
voidably a  great  scene  of  endurance,  for  which  man  is  to  be  com- 
pensated by  happiness  in  a  fature  state ;  alihougi],  to  a  well- 
informed  mind,  many  of  the  sufferings  in  question  appear  to  be 
the  direct  consequences  of  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  natural 
institutions  of  the  Creator. 

In  urging  these  views,  we  may  be  causing  uneasiness  to  some 
pious,  but  timorous  and  ill-instructed  individuals.  We  would 
willingly  avoid  doing  so ;  but  the  imperative  dictates  of  duty  im- 
pel us  to  proclaim  what  we  believe  to  be  truths  of  divine  autho- 
rity and  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  and  to  protest 
against  the  spirit  which  designedly  keeps  them  in  obscurity,  as 
if  they  were  in  themselves  dangerous  and  pestilential. 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Sedgwick.  He  combats  Paley'^s  argu- 
ment that  expediency  is  the  measure  of  right,  and  endeavours 
to  shew,  that,  according  to  this  principle,  virtue  and  vice  would 
have  no  longer  any  fixra  relations  to  the  moral  condition  of  man, 
but  would  change  with  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  that 
every  one  would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  liberty  of  judging  for 
himself.  Christianity,  be  says,  places  the  mainspring  of  every 
virtue  in  the  affections;  and  Christian  love  becomes  an  efficient 
and  abiding  principle,  not  tested  by  the  world,  but  above  the 
world.  ^^  The  utilitarian  scheme  starts,  on  the  contrary,  with 
an  abrogation  of  the  authority  of  conscience— -a  rejection  of  the 
moral  feelings  as  the  test  oi  right  and  wrong.  From  first  to 
last,  it  is  in  bondage  to  the  world,  measuring  every  act  by  a 
worldly  standard,  and  estimating  its  value  by  worldly  conse- 
quences.^ This  conclusion  ^^  appears,  indeed,  not  only  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  Paley,  but  to  have  been  accepted  by  him.^^ 
(P.  66.) 

Mr  Sedgwick,  with  great  truth,  observes,  that,  as  God  is  a 
moral  governor  of  the  world,  ^*  in  the  end,  high  principle  and 
sound  policy  will  be  found  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  each 
other.^  **  If,^  says  he,  ^*  there  be  a  superintending  Providence, 
and  if  his  will  be  manifested  by  general  laws  operating  both  on 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  then  must  a  violation  of  these 
laws  be  a  violation  of  his  will,  and  be  pregnant  with  inevitable 
misery.^  *^  Nothing  can,  in  the  end,  be  expedient  for  man,  ex- 
cept it  he  subordinate  to  those  laws  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
thouffht  fit  to  impress  on  his  moral  and  phy»cal  creation.^ 

There  is  much  profound  truth  in  these  remarks,  but  they  im- 
ply the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws ; 
and  as  these  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  in  as  far  as  regards 
man,  without  a  knowledge  of  his  constitution,  and  as  Mr  Sedg- 
wick does  not  mention  any  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man 
which  he  can  recommend  as  worthy  of  our  approbation,  we 
asain  ask,  why  is  Phrenology,  which  professes  to  be  the  very 
philosophy  wanted,  so  completely  disregarded  P    In  the  Appen- 
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dix  to  Mr  Combers  System  of  Phrenology,  M  edition,  an  illus- 
tration is  given  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phrenolo^ 
gy  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  expediency,  to  which  we  refer. 
It  shews  to  what  a  large  extent  the  constitution  of  indiTidual 
minds  necessarily  must  enter  as  an  element  into  our  judgments 
on  that  subject,  before  they  can  become  sound  and  consistent. 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  Discourse,  Mr  Sedgwick  has  added 
some  valuable  and  instructive  notes,  in  the  last  of  which  he  re- 
proves, with  great  eloquence  and  severity,  the  bigoted  and  igno- 
rant individuals  who  **  dare  to  affirm  that  the  pursuits  of  natural 
sdenoe  are  hostile  to  religion.*^  He  offers  a  most  successful  de- 
fienoe  of  the  study  of  geology,  and  chastises  those  writers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  falsify  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  that 
science,  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  religious  prqudioes  of 
the  public.  **  There  is  another  class  of  men,^  says  he,  ^  who 
pursue  geology  by  a  nearer  road,  and  are  guided  by  a  different 
light.  Well-mtentioned  they  may  be ;  but  they  have  betrayed 
no  small  self-suffioency,  along  with  a  shameful  want  of  know* 
ledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  they  presume  to  write  about ; 
hence  they  have  dishonoured  the  literature  of  this  country  by 
Motaic  geology^  Scripture  gedogyy  and  other  works  of  cosmo- 
gony witn  kinored  dues,  wherein  they  have  overlooked  the  aim 
and  end  of  revdation,  tortured  the  hock  of  life  out  of  its  proper 
meaning,  and  wantonly  contrived  to  bring  about  a  collision  be- 
tween natural  phenomena  and  the  word  c?  God.*^  (P.  150.) 

The  following  observations  are  exceedingly  just,  and  our 
readers  will  not  Tail  to  observe  how  completely  applicable  they 
are  to  Phrenol<^,  as  well  as  to  Geology.  *'  A  Brahmin  crush- 
ed with  a  stone  the  microBOope  that  first  shewed  him  living 
things  among  the  vegetables  of  his  daily  food.  The  spirit  of 
the  Brahmin  lives  in  Christendom.  The  bad  principles  of  our 
nature  are  not  bounded  by  caste  or  climate ;  and  men  are  still 
to  be  found,  who,  if  not  restrained  by  the  wise  and  humane 
laws  of  their  country,  would  try  to  stifle  by  personal  violence,  and 
crush  by  brute  force,  every  truth  not  hatched  among  their  own 
ocmceits,  and  confined  within  the  narrow  fences  of  their  own  ig- 
norance.'' (P.  161.) 

^*  We  are  told  by  the  wise  man  not  to  answer  a  foci  accord- 
ing to  his  Jolly  ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  vain  and  idle  task  to 
engage  in  controversy  with  this  school  of  false  philosojdiy— to 
waste  our  breath  in  the  forms  of  exact  reasoning,  unfitted  to  the 
comprehension  of  our  antagonists-— to  draw  our  weapons  in  a 
oomciat  where  victory  could  give  no  honour.  Before  a  geoio- 
gut  can  condescend  to  reason  with  such  men,  they  must  first 
learn  geology.  It  is  too  much  to  call  upon  us  to  scatter  our 
seed  on  a  sod  at  once  both  barren  and  unredaimed— it  is  folly 
to  think,  that  we  can  in  the  same  hour  be  stublnns  up  the 
thorns  and  reafHngthe  harvest.  All  the  writers  of  this  school  have 
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not  indeed  sinned  against  plain  sense  to  the  same  degree.  With 
some  of  them  there  is  perhaps  a  perception  of  the  light  of  natu- 
ral truth,  which  may  lead  them  after  a  time  to  follow  it  in  the 
right  road  ;  but  the  case  of  others  is  beyond  all  hope  from  the 
powers  of  rational  argument.  Their  position  is  impregnable 
while  they  remain  within  the  fences  of  tneir  ignorance,  which  is 
to  them  as  a  wall  of  brass ;  for  (as  was  well  said,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  by  Bishop  Warburton,  of  some  bustling  fanatics  of 
his  own  day)  there  is  no  weak  side  of  common  sense  whereat  we 
may  attack  them.  If  cases  like  these  yield  at  all,  it  must  be  to 
some  treatment  which  suits  the  inveteracy  of  their  nature,  and 
not  to  the  weapons  of  reason.  As  psychological  phenomena, 
they  are,  however,  well  deserving  of  our  study ;  teaching  us, 
among  other  things,  how  prone  man  is  to  turn  his  best  facul- 
ties to  evil  purposes— and  how,  at  the  su^estions  of  vanity 
and  other  bad  principles  of  his  heart,  he  can  become  so  far  de- 
luded, as  to  fancy  that  he  is  doing  honour  to  religion,  while  he 
is  sacrificing  the  common  charities  of  life,  and  arraigning  the 
very  workmanship  of  God."     (Pp.  161,  162.) 

Why  should  this  bigoted  hostility  to  science  coexist  so  ex- 
tensively with  pretensions  to  religious  earnestness?  and  why 
should  it  be  so  generally  received  by  the  people  as  a  proof  of 
superior  sanctity  ?  Christianity  itself  is  not  to  blame.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  best  and  profoaiidest  interpretations  of  the 
divine  workmanship  exhibited  in  nature.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
system  of  clerical  instruction ;  which  not  only  excludes  all  re- 
gular  instruction  in  the  constitution  of  the  external  world  and 
its  relations  to  human  nature,  (although  these  abound  with 
the  most  delightful  and  impressive  examples  of  God'^s  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness),  but  sedulously  confines  itself  to  the 
teaching  of  dogmas.  These  dogmas  are  in  general  merely  the 
prominent  tenets  which  distinguish  the  sect  of  the  preacher ;  the 
great  practical  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  being  often  aU 
lowed  to  sink  into  comparative  obscurity.  The  consequence  is, 
that  individuals  who  confine  themselves  to  religious  studies  are 
grossly  and  deplorably  ignorant  of  at  least  one-half  of  divine  re- 
velation,— ^that  which  is  addressed  to  the  human  faculties  in  the 
great  book  of  Nature ;  and  they  entertain  extremely  contracted 
views  even  of  Christianity  itself.  They  are,  therefore,  the  easy 
dupes  of  every  ignorant  zealot  who  desires  to  attract  notorie^" 
by  defending  Christianity  from  what  he  calls  the  inroads  of  ii^ 
fidelity ;  in  other  words,  who  is  ambitious  of  gaining  a  name, 
for  himself  at  the  expense  of  Divine  truth  and  of  the  real  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  The  proper  education  of  the  people  is 
the  only  remedy  for  this  disgraceful  evil. 

Our  extracts  present  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  contents 
of  Mr  Sedgwick^s  volume.  We  wish  that  it  had  been  printed  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  that  it  were  diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
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We  trust  that  no  one  will  imagine,  that  by  addressing  so  many  c^ 
the  foregoing  remarks  to  Mr  Sedgwick,  we  mean  to  shew  him 
any  personal  disrespect.  Our  object  is  exactly  the  reverse.  We 
perceive  in  him  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  place  him 
in  the  higher  class  of  minds,  and  set  him  above  low  and  degrad* 
ing  prejudices.  We  discover  in  him  moral  intrepidity,  as 
well  as  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  intellect ;  and  it  is  only 
on  such  men  that  we  have  the  least  chance  of  making  an  im-* 
pressjon.  Our  science  teaches  us,  that  unless  the  higher  quali* 
ties  of  mind  are  possessed  by  those  to  whom  we  address  our  ar-i 
guroents  in  favour  of  a  new  and  despised  system  of  truth,  we 
may,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Sedgwick,  ^^  as  well  waste  our  breath 
on  the  ston^  of  the  wilderness.^ 


ARTICLE  IL 

AFFECTION  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  LANGUAGE  FROM 

INJUKY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

A  ctJKious  case  of  injury  of  the  brain  has  been  published  in 
No.  117  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by 
Professor  Syme.  It  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  phrenologists  oil 
account  of  the  defect  in  the  faculty  of  Language  which  accora« 
panied  it.     The  principal  facts  are  as  follows. 

George  Moodie,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Infirmary  on  the  6th  July  1883,  on  account  of  an  injury 
of  the  head,  which  he  had  sustained  nineteen  months  before,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  had  not  recovered.  It  was  stated; 
that,  on  the  4th  of  January  1882,  he  had  been  found  lying  in- 
sensible at  the  foot  of  a  high  wall,  from  which  he  must  have 
fallen.  He  remained  unconscious  of  external  circumstances  for 
four  days,  during  which  he  occa^onally  moved  the  different 
parts  of  his  body,  and  expressed  by  cries  and  unconnected  sen- 
tences  that  he  was  suffering  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod be  regained  his  intelligence,  but  was  found  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  moving  the  left  side  of  his  body,  and  of  articulating 
words,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  monci- 
syllables.  He  was,  however,  quite  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
^  understood  all  that  was  said  within  his  hearing;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  retained  hardly  any  recollection  of  written  or 
pripted  words."*^  This  state  having  continued  for  some 'months, 
his  head  was  carefully  examined,  and  a  slight  semicircular  ridge 
was  perceived  a  little  above  the  forehead,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  below  which  the  bone  seemed  somewhat  flattened.  He 
then  came  to  town  to  get  the  depressed  portion  of  the  skull  re- 
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moved ;  but  Dr  Abercrombie  and  Mr  Syme  considei^ed  an  ope- 
ration unadvisable — the  former  regarding  the  symptoms  as 
**  indicative  of  a  much  more  serious  derangement  of  the  braio 
than  could  be  supposed  to  result  from  so  very  slight  a  depres- 
sion.^ On  6th  July  1833  the  patient,  who  had  now  become  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  again  came  to  town,  with  the  determined  reso* 
lution  of  having  an  opening  made  in  the  injured  part  of  the 
bone;  and,  after  due  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  skull.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  Sl2d 
July.^  when  it  appeared  that  the  internal  table  was  not  affected, 
and  the  dura  mater  presented  a  natural  aspect.  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  carry  the  operation  farther,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  toeetber  and  stitched.  The  health  of  tho 
patient  improved,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  ninth  day :  he 
then  had  a  severe  tit ;  after  which  he  remained  pale  and  lumost 
comatose.  In  the  evening  he  had  two  fits.  On  the  following 
day  he  had  four  attacks  in  rapid  succession ;  and  on  the  eleventh 
dav  he  died. 

^  On  dissection,  the  cranium  and  dura  mater  were  found  to 
present  nothing  remarkable.  When  an  opening  was  made  into 
the  dura  mater  of  the  injured  side,  three  or  four  ounces  of  tur- 
bid  serum  gushed  out,  and  the  membrane  collapsed  upon  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  }>rain, — the  surface  of  which,  instead  of  being 
convex,  was  concave^  and  very  irregular,  displaying  a  number 
pf  small  elevations  and  depres^ons.  A  section  being  made 
through  this  part,  it  was  observed  that  the  entire  substance  of 
the  middle  lobe  possessed  an  unusually  tough  consistence,  and 
was,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  above  downwards,  con- 
verted into  a  cavernous  structure,  the  interstices  of  which  were 
occupied  by  serum.  The  lateral  ventricles  contuned  more  fluid 
than  usual ;  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  middle  lobe  was  dis- 
coloured and  soft.  The  only  other  morlnd  appearance  observed, 
was  a  very  distinct  ramollissement,  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
shilling,  but  of  little  depth,  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior lobes,  corresponding  with  the  bulbs  of  the  olfact<Nry  nerves, 
and  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

^'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  morbid  appearances 
which  have  been  mentioned,  with  xhe  exception  of  the  softening, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  effect  of  inflammation,  depended 
upon  the  effusion  of  blood,  which,  being  afterwards  absorbed, 
had  its  place  occupied  by  serum.  It  is  certainly  remarkaUe 
.that  so  extensive  a  derangement  of  the  cerebral  structure  should 
not  have  been  attended  with  more  imperfection  of  the  bodily  or 
mental  faculties.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  some 
measure  by  the  integrity  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  which 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  sound  every  where,  except  the  small  part 
corresponding  with  the  cribriform  plate,  where  it  was  diseased 
on  both  sides.'*' 
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By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Syme,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  this  patient  when  in  the  Infirmary,  and  or  observing 
the  singular  affection  of  language,  which  the  Professor  describes. 
The  patient  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  whatever  was  said 
to  him,  but  had  scarcely  any  recollection  of  rvriilen  or  printed 
words.  The  great  puzzle  in  such  cases  has  always  been  to  ex« 
plain  how  the  patient  could  understand  what  was  said  to  him, 
when,  at  the  very  same  time,  he  could  neither  attach  words  to 
his  own  ideas,  nor  comprehend  the  meaning  of  written  or  printed 
language.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  fully  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  we  think  tnat  Mr  Syme^s  case  admits,  in  one  sense, 
of  an  easier  explanation  than  most  of  the  others. 

The  general  intelligence  which  the  patient  manifested,  is  per- 
fectly accounted  for  by  the  healthy  state  of  both  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  which  constitute  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  only  morbid  appearance  affecting  them,  was  the  softening 
on  their  inferior  surface  over  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  must  have  implicated  the  convolutions  belonging  to 
the  organ  of  Form  on  both  sides.  We  were,  not  present  at  the 
dissection,  but  were  told  by  a  phrenologist  who  witnessed  it, 
that  the  softening  extended  to  the  organs  of  Language  also. 
Professor  Sytne's  description  applies,  however,  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  organ  of  Form,  which  was  undoubtedly  diseased. 

As  spoken  lanmiage  was  understood,  while  that  which  was 
written  or  printedand  presented  to  the  eyes  was  not,  may  not 
the  disturbance  of  function  in  the  organ  of  Form  have  been  the 
leal  cause  why  the  association  between  certain  visible  forms  or 
letters  and  their  meaning  no  longer  existed  ?  We  believe  that 
it  may,  but  are  far  from  affirming  that  even  the  proof  of  its 
being  so  would  solve  all  our  difficulties. — Considering  that  the 
chief  disorganization  had  its  seat  in  the  middle  lobe,  containing 
the  organs  of  propensities  alone,  and  that  those  of  intellect,  witn 
the  single  exception  above  stated,  were  uninjured,  we  see  no 
reason  for  the  surprise  which  the  Professor  exj^resses  at  the  little 
disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  mental  faculties.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  oy  means  of  phrenology  that  the  circumstance 
^n  be  easily  accounted  for. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  a  caution  already  given 
more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  on  the  subject  of 
injuries  of  the  brain.  According  to  the  ordinary  way  of  sp^ak- 
rog,  a  patient  like  Professor  Syme*s,  who  manifests  no  striking 
disorder  of  mind,  is  said  to  retain  aU  his  faculties  unimoairea. 
But  on  what  evidence  is  this  strong  assertion  made  ?  Moodie 
could  not  speak,*so  that  no  one  could  obtain  any  clew  to  the  ac* 
tnal  degree  of  intelligence  which  he  retained.  He  looked  intel- 
ligently when  addressed,  and  answered  cx)nnected1y  by  signs ; 
but  experience  of  this  limited  extent  is  far  too  imperfect  to  be 
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admitted  as  a  philosophical  proof  of  the  full  retention  of  for- 
mer powers.  Even  a  person  in  a  state  of  mild  delirium  will  be* 
come  collected  for  a  moment,  and  answer  rationally  when  spoken 
to ;  but  is  that  held  to  prove  that  the  mind  is  unaffected  ?  We 
observed,  and  beard  it  remarked  by  others^  that  Moodie^s  ex* 
pression  became  vacant  and  null  when  he  lay  on  his  bed  with* 
out  any  one  addressing  him ;  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that 
had  he  been  able  to  converse,  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
would  have  recognised  a  change  in  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  Are 
we  not  all  conscious,  in  fact,  of  our  mental  powers  being  affected 
and  our  tempers  rendered  irritable  by  a  feverish  cold  or  fit  of 
indigestion  P  and  is  this  effect  not  to  be  held  as  a  reality,  merely 
because  we  still  continue  to  act  and  speak  as  rational  beings  ? 
It  is  time  to  attend  to  such  distinctions,  and  no  longer  to  pro* 

found  vague  generalities  in  the  place  of  precise  and  accurate 
nowledge. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CARIBS. 

We  had  occasion  latdiy  to  look  into  an  extremely  well  written 
book,  entitled,  **  Histoire  NatureUe  et  Morale  des  lies  Antilles^ 
published  at  Rotterdam  in  1658 ;  and  were  much^  amused,  as 
well  as  interested,  by  a  very  careful  description  of  the  Caribs, 
then  inhabiting  St  Vincent^s  and  several  others  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  author  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  ia 
observing  and  recording  the  manners  and  customs  of  ihese  sa* 
vages,  and  to  have  been  unusually  free  from  the  prejudices  so 
often  attached  to  civilization.  He  evidently  possessed  an  ex* 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  man  ; 
and  in  noticing  the  prominent  features  and  practices  of  Carib 
life,  he  makes  his  narrative  doubly  instructive,  by  constantly 
comparing  them  with  similar  traits  and  customs  not  only  among 
contemporaneous  savages  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  also 
among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as  displayed  in  its  earli- 
est  authentic  records. 

The  race  of  Caribs  having  now  almost  disappeared,  it  is  in-^ 
teresting  to  go  back  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  to  the  pases 
of  an  author  who  gathered  his  information  from  persons  wno 
had  lived  amongst  them  while  their  numbers  were  still  great, 
and  their  natural  character  comparatively  pure.  Even  at  that 
time,  indeed,  they  had  been  driven  from  several  of  the  islands 
by  the  fire-arms  and  superior  intelligence  of  the  whites;  but 
they  still  abounded  in  St  Vincent'^s  and  a  few  other  places,  m 
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eaeh  of  which  modifications  of  character  were  to  be  found.  The 
author  warns  the  reader  that  his  description  is  applicable  chiefly 
to  the  Caribs  of  St  Vincent's, 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  flattened  and  unin- 
tellectual  forehead  presented  by  the  Carib  skull.  The  author 
says:  **  Admiration  being  the  daughter  of  ignorance,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  Caribs  should  be  seized  with  a 
profound  astonishment  at  every  thing  of  which  they  cannot 
see  the  cause,  and  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  so  much 
simplicity,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  this  poor  people^  one 
would  take  iijbr  brutal  stupidity^  *'  Most  of  them  were  per* 
suaded  that  gunpowder  was  the  seed  of  a  plant,  and  many  in-' 
sisted  on  having  some  to  sow  in  their  gardens,^  where  they 
thought  it  would  grow  like  cabbage.  They  never  could  get 
over  their  astonishment  at  muskets,  or  conceive  how  they  were 
discharged.  They  saw  the  match  applied  to  the  cannons,  and 
thus  accounted  for  their  discharge ;  out  l)elieved  that  Matoya, 
their  evil  god,  set  fire  to  the  muskets.  The  Caribs  were  as  bad 
as  those  American  Indians  who,  being  employed  by  the  Span- 
iards to  carry  letters  and  dispatches,  could  not  conceive  how  the 
news  contained  in  them  was  conveyed,  and  at  last  fancied  the 
letters  to  have  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  tell  what  they  saw.  Act.^ 
ing  on  this  belief,  a  party  in  charge  of  a  letter,  feartng  its  watch- 
fulness, hid  it  below  a  stone,  that  it  might  not  see  them  steal 
and  eat  some  of  their  master^s  melons  \ 

Our  author  notices  the  inability  of  the  Caribs  to  count  be- 
yond the  number  of  their  fingers.  Their  extraordinary  defi- 
ciency of  Causality  or  reasoning  power  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  forming  any  conception  of  an  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  God;  and  when  the  admirable  arrangements  of 
Providence  were  pointed  out  as  proofs,  they  listened  patiently, 
and  answered,  '*  My  Jrlend^  you  are  very  eloquent ;  I  teish  I 
tould  speak  like  you  ;^  and  then  added,  that  it  was  the  earth, 
and  not  God,  that  gave  every  thing.  Monsieur  de  Montel, 
finding  a  Carib  at  work  on  a  Sunday,  told  him  that  *^  the  Being 
who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  would  be  angry  with  him, 
as  He  had  set  apart  that  day  for  His  own  service.^  The  Carib, 
unable  to  penetrate  beyond  what  he  saw  with  his  eyes,  replied 
coarsely,  **  I  am  angry  at  your  God  ;  you  say  he  is  the  ruler 
of  the  world  and  of  the  seasons ; — ^it  is  he,  then,  who  has  not 
sent  rain  in  due  season,  and  has  caused  my  manioc  and  potatoes 
to  die.  Since  he  has  used  me  so  ill,  I  shall  work  all  Sunday 
to  vex  him.^  This  brutality,  the  author  remarks,  is  like  that 
of  another  savage,  **  who,  when  told  that  God  was  the  author 
of  thunder,  remarked  that  he  could  not  he  good,  since  he  took 
such  pleasure  in  terrifying  them  with  it.*"  Remarks  like  these 
could  proceed  only  from  minds  incapable  of  embracing  general 
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prtQciplesi  or  following  out  a  chain  of  reasoning  to  its  proper  re- 
sults. They  possess  only  that  kind  of  acuteness  which  proceeds 
from  active  knowing  faculties  jumping  to  a  visible  conclusion. 
The  Caribs  were  never  able  to  comprehend  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  althouffb  many  were  baptized  as  a  means  of 
protection  a^nst  one  of  their  own  demons,  they  idways  conai« 
dered  Christianity  as  ridicukms  and  unworthy  of  men. 

Justice  was  not  publicly  administered  lunongst  them.  Every 
one  was  his  own  avenger,  and  was  held  in  contempt  if  he  did 
not  resent  injuries.  They  almost  never  stole  from  each  other ; 
so  that  when  any  thing  was  missing  from  their  huts^  their  first 
exclamation  was,  '^  A  ChrUtian  has  been  liereT"  After  describe 
ing  their  diabolical  treatnient  of  their  enemies  and  prisoners  of 
war,  and  giving  a  horrid  picture  of  atrocity  and  inhumanity, 
the  author  adds,  *^/  confess  tfuU  the  sun  would  be  right  in  abci^ 
Zoning  these  barbarianSf  raiher  than  assisting  at  such  detestibk 
solem/nities ;  but,  to  act  justly,  he  must  also  retire  from  many 
of  the  countries  of  the  cpntinmt  of  America,  and  even  from 
some  of  those  of  Africa  and  Asia,  where  like  cruelties  are  per* 
petrated.^ 

The  Caribs  were  extremely  fond  of  their  children,  and  the 
mothers  were  toider  and  excellent  nurses ;  which  trait  corre- 
sponds  with  the  fflreat  development  of  FhiloprogiHoitiveness  in 
all  the  Carib  skuUs  without  exception,  of  which  the  Phrenolo* 
gical  Society  possesses  casts.  They  were  scarcely  less  kind  to 
the  children  oi  their  ndghbours,  when  the  parents  were  absent 
in  war.  They  left  the  infant  the  fr^  use  of  its  limbs,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  roll  about  on  the  ground ;  and  by  this  constant  exer* 
cise  most  of  them  were  able  to  walk  at  six  months  old,  and  all 
of  them  were  finely  formed, — deformity,  except  from  wounds, 
being  unknown  amongst  them.  They  were  carefully  taught 
the  various  qualifications  of  an  able  warrior ;  to  draw  the  bow, 
endure  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  cherish  revenge  against  their 
enemies.  To  fit  them  for  the  first  of  these  duties,  it  was  a  com** 
mon  practice  for  the  parents,  almost  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
able  to  walk,  to  tie  its  Dreakfast  by  a  thread  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  put  a  bow  and  arrow  into  its  hands,  and  tell  it  to  eat  when 
it  could  bring  it  down  ;  and  no  pity  was  shewn  them  if  it  fail- 
ed. As  the  children  grew  older,  the  breakfast  was  suspended 
from  a  higher  and  higher  branch,  till  at  last  their  dexterity  in 
cutting  the  thread  became  almost  incredibly  great.  This  may 
serve  as  a  hint  in  our  systems  of  education. 

In  accordance  with  their  deficient  reasoning  powers,  the  author 
remarks,  that  their  language  cannot  express  any  relation  ^*  which 
does  not  fall  under  the  notice  of  their  five  senses,  except  the 
names  of  some  good  and  evil  s[Hrits ;  but  beyond  this  they  have 
no  word  to  express  any  thing  spiritual,  such  as  undcrsicmdingt 
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memory^  or  wiUf  and  tbey  have  do  coipparatives  or  superlatives.^ 
They  have  names  for  only  four  colours,  whUe^  hlack^  ydUno^ 
and  red.  Can  this  last  have  relation  to  a  small  development 
of  the  organ  of  Colouring  ?  They  are  easily  managed  by  kind- 
ness, but  bandiaess  totally  fails.  Tbey  have  a  strict  regard  for 
deanlinesB,  which,  he  says,  is  extraordinary  in  savages. 

The  wAoeU  of  the  author,  in  commenting  on  the  omission  of 
swaddling  in  the  treatment  of  infants,  as  was  the  universal  cus- 
torn  in  Europe  when  he  wrote,  is  very  amusine.  He  says  that 
the  Carib  mothers  allow  thar  lofants  to  tumble  about  on  beds 
of  cotton  or  dried  leaves,  without  either  bandage  or  swaddling 
clothes ;  and  that  <*  nevertheless  (neanknoins)  they  do  not  be- 
come deformed,  but  ffrow  marvMouriy  welly  and  most  ofAem 
become  so  robusi  that  they  can  nfolk  wken  sia  months  M^  and 
all  of  them  mre  straight  and  well  made ! !  This  be  seems  to 
have  coRsidered  a  truly  marvellous  result,  and  it  never  once  oc- 
curred to  his  simfrieand  eivUized  understanding,  that  the  savages 
were  in  this  respect  reaping  the  reward  of  fulfilling  the  iuien- 
tions  of  Nature,  while  his  deformed  countrywomen  were  enjoy- 
ing the  necessary  fruits  of  their  own  absurd  aberrations.  The 
modem  Europeans  may  gather  an  useful  lesson  from  the  testi« 
mony  now  quoted,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  probably  describe  the  Carib  cha« 
meter  at  greater  length. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  BOOK  OF  APHOKISMS.    Bj  a  Modern  Pythaooaeak.    Glasl 
gow :  W.  B.  M'Phun.     1834.    12mo.    Pp.  224i. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  and  readable  book,  well  fitted 
for  the  perusal  of  loungers  who  like  to  pick  up  knowledge 
where  their  aim  is  only  to  be  amused.  The  title  gives  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  its  contents,  for  it  contains  much  that  can 
hardly  be  classed  under  the  denomination  of  Aphorisms. 
Though  of  unequal  merit,  its  contents  display,  in  general,'much 
humour,  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  topics 
are  extremely  multifarious,  but  are  mostly  satirical,  humorous, 
literary,  pugilistic,  and  philosopHical.  The  style  of  the  Apho* 
risms  IS  pithy  and  concise.  Tnere  are  among  them  some  acute 
phrenological  allu»ons  and  remarks ;  a  very  natural  circumstance 
m  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the  ^^  Modem  Pythagorean,^ — this 
personage  being  identical  with  the  Philosopher  of  Sleep,  whose 
work  *,  deeply  tinged  with  Phrenology,  was  noticed  in  our  Sdth 
Number.     Wc  subjoin  a  few  of  the  Aphorisms  as  a  sample. 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep.    By  Robert  Macnish. 
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"  Never  believe  a  man  to  be  clever  on  the  authority  of  any  of 
bis  acquaintances.  These  reputed  geniuses  are  very  often  block- 
heads.'' 

**  Those  who  arc  most  ardently  solicitous  of  obtaining  praise, 
and  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  attain  it,  are  generally  less  suc- 
cessful than  those  who  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the 
matter.  The  latter  often  do  unconsciously  what  procures  this 
kind  of  incense ;  while  the  extreme  care  and  anxiety  of  the  for- 
mer very  often  defeat  the  purpose  they  have  in  view, — so  per- 
verselv  do  people  refuse  a  man  what  he  longs  for,  and  give  him 
what  he  is  indifferent  about'' 

<^  There  are  some  persons  whose  wrath  is  felt  to  be  formidable, 
and  excites  respect,  even  when  grotmded  upon  no  rational  pro> 
vocation.  'J'here  are  others,  in  whom  the  display  of  this  passion, 
though  ever  so  justifiable,  only  gives  rise  to  laughter,  and  i&felt 
Co  be  utterly  ridiculous.  Nor  does  this  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  appearance  and  physical  strength  of  the  individual, — ^for  I 
have  seen  strong  men  whose  anger,  like  that  of  a  child,  was 
matter  of  derision,  and  excited  neiHier  respect  nor  fear ;  while 
that  of  others,  weak  in  body  and  insignificant  in  aspect,  was  at 
once  acknowledged  to  impress  the  spectators  with  both  feelings^ 
and  to  inspire  them  with  emotions  of  involuntary  respect.  All 
this  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  individuars  character.  A 
dwarf  with  a  great  share  of  such  energy  may  excite  more  respect 
than  a  ^ant  who  is  destitute  of  it.  Had  Frederick  the  Great 
moved  m  ordinary  life,  the  unimposing  slight ness  of  his  appear- 
ance would  not  have  stood  in  the  way  of  making  his  resentments 
be  powerfully  felt.  It  is  owing  to  such  causes  that  there  are 
some  men  whom  people  are  indifferent  about  angering,  and 
others  whom  they  would  not  offend  for  almost  any  considera- 


tion." 


(€ 


The  most  difScult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  talk  good  non- 
9ense.  No  person  can  do  it  but  one  of  first-rate  ability.  The 
nonsense  of  a  man  of  genius  is  better  than  other  people's  sense." 

"  I  never  knew  a  person  with  a  badly  developed  head  who 
was  a  believer  in  Phrenology." 

**  Great  power  of  mind,  and  great  elegance  of  manners,  are 
nearly  incompatible.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  genius  to  be 
an  adept  in  tne  graces  of  the  drawing-room.  Powerful  minds 
have  an  originality  and  intractability  about  them,  which  render 
it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  fall  into  that  ease  and  conven- 
tional politeness,  which  are  considered  to  constitute  the  finished 
gentleman.  The  politeness  of  a  man  of  genius  is  more  that  of 
nature  than  of  art." 

"  It  was  a  good  remark  of  Swift's,  that  a  man  was  too  proud 
to  be  vain.  Vanity  and  pride  are  the  moral  antipodes  of  each 
other :  there  is  not  the  slightest  affinity  between  them.     A  really 
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proud  man  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  as  to  be  iodiffe* 
rent  about  what  others  think  of  him  :  a  vain  man  has  such  mis* 
gitrings  about  himself,  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  for 
upprobation,  and  for  ever  doing  what  he  conceives  will  pro-> 
cure  it.'' 

**  Great  linguists  are,  for  the  most  part,  great  blockheads.  I 
say  nothing  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Admirable  Crichton,  and 
other  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but,. generally  speaking,  what  I 
state  holds  true.  To  master  a  variety  of  languages,  requires 
only  one  talent,  and  that  by  no  means  a  high  one,  viz,  a  good 
verbal  memory,  which  is  sometimes  possessed  in  great  perfec- 
tion even  by  simpletons  and  idiots.  It  is  difficult  for  men  of 
very  strong  and  original  minds  to  become  good  linguists ;  they 
are  so  mudi  taken  up  with  substantialities,  that  they  think  little 
about  words.  Res^  non  x^erba^  quiBso^  is  their  motto.  The 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  languages  does  not  communicate  a 
single  new  idea ;  it  only  gives  tlie  power  of  expressing  what 
you  already  know,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  *  I  would  rather,'  as 
Spurzheim  says,  ^  acquire  one  new  idea  than  twenty  ways  of  ex- 
pressing an  old  one.'  If  men  of  great  genius  ^re  occasionally 
ibrmidableas  linguists,  they  are  so  in  spile  of  their  genius,  which 
rather  stands  in  their  way  than  assists  them ;  and  they  would 
have  been  still  greater  linguists,  if  they  had  possessed  their 
powerful  verbal  memory  accompanied  with  less  original  talent." 

*^  If  you  hear  a  man  pretending  to  be  very  stupid,  depend 
upon  it  he  thinks  himself  a  very  clever  fellow." 

**  Persons  with'  small,  iine,  compressed  lip,  have  generally 
much  sensitiveness  of  character,  accompanied  with  great  irrita^ 
bility,  and  a  tendency  to  be  finical  and  particular." 

*^  Should  you  meet  with  a  young  man  who  is  exceedingly 
^nsible,  and  neither  talks  nor  can  relish  nonsense,  you  may 
rely  upon  it  he  has  no  genius  of  any  kind.  If,  in  addition  to 
bis  great  load  of  sense,  he  is  a  theatrical  critic,  and  bores  the 
company  about  acting,  actors,  and  such  stuff,  you  may  safely 
pronounce  him  a  blocKhead." 

**  Decision  of  character  is  often  confounded  with  talent.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  fair  sex.  A  bold,  masculine,  ac- 
tive woman  always  gets  the  name  of  clever,  although  her  intel- 
lect may  be  of  an  humble  order,  and  her  knowledge  contempti*- 
We." 

*^  Never  judge  of  a  man's  honesty  or  talents  by  the  certificates 
he  produces.  Such  documents  are  just  as  likely— or  rather 
much  more  so— to  be  false  as  true.  The  greatest  knave  can,  at 
all  times,  obtain  them  in  proof  of  his  integrity  ;  and  any  illite- 
rate blockhead  may,  by  their  means,  make  himself  appear  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  the  age.  .  No  de- 
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gcee  of  knavery  or  stufudity  is  the  least  bar  is  the  way  of  ob- 
taining the  most  splendid  and  unqualified  testimonials.'" 

<'  The  most  obvious  inferences  often  escape  the  observation  of 
the  most  sensible  men.  Take  the  following  as  an  example  :--<- 
Sir  William  Hamilton  thought  he  had  the  phrenologists  oy  the 
heels  when  he  disoovered  that  Voltaire,  who  despised  religion, 
bad  a  large  organ  of  Veneratiop.  This  was  absurd*  Voltaire 
was  a  notorious  free-thinker.  He  .did  not  believe  in  Christianity* 
and  consequently  ooald  not  venerate  it^^  • 

*^  One  aS  tbe^gi^atesft  iQy$t«Hes/iflitbe  expression  <if  the  hu- 
man ^e.  It  depends  upon  something  beyond  mere  organisa- 
tion, fori  have#fieQ  AQ^cyn^tat  liwovper^jonsr which  in  their  struc- 
ture  and  co]pi|r  m^r^  apparently^  iquiie.  the  sane,  and  yet  the 
ocular  expfepsios^  of  each  ^individual  was  perfeotlv  different 
Some  owe  the  e^^priession  eif  their  couDteoance  chiefly  to  the 
eyes,  others  to  ilm  mouth ;  nor  is  it,  upon  tim  whole,  easy  to 
say  which  feature  is  tbe-most  «Kpre4sive«  The  intellect,  I  be- 
lieve, is  mqni  ^^spectally  eommuMoated  biy  the  eyes,  and  the 
feelings,  by  the  r  mouth.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  imaginative 
genius  who  had  not  fine  eyes,^ 

*'  It  has  been  the  occaaon  of  surprise^to  many^  that  Switaer* 
land,  the  most  romantic  country  i»  £im>pe^  baa  never  produced 
a  poet  They  ima^ne  that  the  soenecy  .shQu)d<  generate  poetry 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  is  cmfounding  thie 
cause  with  thee&ot*.  It  is  not.  the  aoeneiy* which  makes  the 
poet,  but  the  mind  of  the  poet  which  makes  poetry  of  the  scenery. 
Holland^  perhaps^  ibe  iameac  dislrictjiii  thewocla»  has  produced 
some  good  {)oetSi;  land  our  own  ioMmortal  liiltpn  wos  bora  and 
tMx>ught  up  amid  the  smoke  of  London. « .  Spenser,  the  most 
fanciful  of  poets,  was  also  a  Cockney.^ 

'<  In  the  modem  education  of  duidren^  too  much  time  is  de^ 
voted  to  the  cuUivatioa  of  the  mind,  and  looiittter  to  that  of  the 
body.  What  is  th^  eonasquence  ?  The  ioteUect,  from  such 
f)remature  and  excessive  exertion,  and  the  body,  from  an  oppo- 
site  cause — a  want  of  exertion — are  both  injured*  The  mind 
should  never  be  forced  on,  but  aUowed  to  acquire  strength  with 
the  growth  of  the  body;  and  the  .inmgo((ation  of  the  latter, 
above  all,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  upon  it  depends  most  ma- 
teriallv  the  future  health  of  the  individual.  Education  should 
be  made  a  pastime  with  children,  and  not  a  task.  The  young 
mind,  when  forcibly  exerled,  becomes  weakened,  and  a  prema- 
ture decay  of  its  eaeigies  takes  idace.  It  is  scandalous,  as  well 
as  absurd,  to  see  the  manner.in  which  tdiildren  are  confined  se* 
veral  hours  together  within  the  walls  of  a  schoothouse*  Some 
parents  declare  that  they  cannot  bear  to  see  their  offspring  idle; 
out  when  a  child  is  enjoying  itself  in  the  open  air,  and  acquir* 
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ing  health,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  idle.    With  health  comes 
strength  of  body,  axid  with  strength  of  body  strength  of  mind. 

^<  If  you  wish  to  impose  upon  stupid  people,  be  very  myste*- 
rious  and  unintelligible.  The  less  you  are  understood,  the  more 
highly  will  you  rise  in  their  estimation.  The  great  secret  of  the 
success  of  manj^  popular  preachers,  consists  in  bamboosling  their 
bearers.  Sensible,  intelligible  preachers  are  seldom  popular. 
This  may  be  reodved  as  an  uncontrovertible  fact.*" 

^*  When  a  roan  is  offended  at  being  called  a  Uockbead,  it  is 
a  proof  that  he  is  'So  in  reality.  Glever  men  only  laugh  at  being 
so  denominated.^ 

^*  There  are  some  people  upon  whom  it  is  impossible  to  a£Sx  a 
nidcname :  there  is  a  propriety  or  force  of  nnnd  about  them, 
which  repels  the  soubriquet^  kvA  makes  it  rto)il  with  shame  up' 
on  the  contriver.  Thm  is  an  essential  want  about  a  man  upc»i 
whom  a  nickname  is  e^aily  fastened ;  be  is  either  very  weak,  or 
has  some  very  absurd  pcMnt  in  his  character.'^ 

*^  If  you  see  a  man  extremely  and  systematically  grave,  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  a  blockhead,  who,  conscious  of  his  defi- 
ciencies, wishes  to  make  his  gravity  pass  for  profound  wisdom. 
None  have  less  gravity  than*  men  of  genius.  They  are  not 
afraid  to  unbend  and  become  playful  and  sportive,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  pompons  and  the  stupid.^ 

*'  Never  praise  or  talk  of  your  children  to  other  people,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  no  person  except  yourself  cares  a  single  farthing 
about  them.*^ 

*«  Two  servants  who  b«ve  much  CmnbativeBi^  and  Sdf-es- 
teem  in  their  dispositiom  seMMn  agree  Idg^her.  A  sharp  c(^ 
loquial  fire;,  with  a  graeeful  touoh  of  fiiUingsgatej  may,  in  such 
a  case,  be  expected  between  the  parties,  OtkQ  servant,  howeverf 
of  this  temperament,  and  one  who  is  not,  may  not  only  live  in 
the  most  perfect  harmon^y  but  come  to  like  each  other  very 
much,  the  milder  uaoonsciously  giving  way  to,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  stranger  spirit.^ 

*^  There  is  perhaps  not  an  instance  of  a  man  of  genius  having 
had  a  dull  woman  for  his  mother,  though  many  nave  had  fa* 
thers  stupid  enough,  in  all  coasdenoe.  Talent,  therefore,  is 
much  more  commnnicaUe  to  the  oflspring  from  the  maternal 
side  than  from  the  other.  If  a  man  wishes  to  have  dever  chiU 
dreo,  this  may  perhaps  serve  him  as  an  apdogy  for  marryiiq^  a 
woman  of  talent,  should  all  other  excuses  be  wanting," 

^*  A  storyteller,  or  dealer  in  anecdote,  is  an  abominatkm  that 
ought  to  be  expelled  from  all  well-regulated  societies.  A  man 
of  an  original  and  truly  powerful  miira  never  deals  in  anecdotes, 
unless  it  oe  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  general  principle^ 
Weak-minded  people  are  all  addicted  to  the  vice.  If  a  person 
of  this  description  bc^ns  to  annoy  a  company  with  his  or  ber 
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twaddle,  a  good  cure  for  it  is  to  affect  deafness — a  very  conve* 
oient  infirmity  at  times.  Another  is-^as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
tell  a  story,  pretend  that  you  have  already  heard,  and  are  fami- 
liar with  all  its  particulars.   A  dose  or  two  of  this  is  a  sickener.^ 

*^  Cleverfuss  imposes  much  more  upon  an  ordinary  person 
than  talent.  The  former  is  a  light,  smart,  manageable  commo- 
dity>  and  can  shew  to  advantage  in  a  hundred  situations^  where 
the  latter  cannot  be  brought  to  bear.  A  clever  roan  is  smart, 
lively,  talkative,  and  self^onoeited :  a  man  of  talent  is  seldom 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  former  is  more  popular  with 
the  million,  because  bis  intellect  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
caliber  of  their  ofWn.'^    »» 

**  Tile  fngKsb  have- obtained  !  the  ftputalion  of  being  the 
most  suicidal  nation  iA  E^ttropev  ^Tbisji^  ibaooiH^te:  our  neigh- 
hours,  the  Fsenoh,  %H  infimtely.knaret'addirfeedio^the  crime  of 
self-murder*  Let  any  one  wha  doubts  tUs*  visit  4he  Morgue  in 
Paris.'"  •■•-'*    i,"   >>.     • 


.  "     V  ' 
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NECESSITY  OF  POPULaK  Et)tfCATIpN,  AS  A  NATIONAL  OB- 
JECT ;  WITH  HINTS  ON  THE  T^EAtMEi^T  OF  CKIMINALS, 
AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HQMIcibAX.  IKSANtTY'^ .  Br  James 
Sihps6k,  Advocate.  :E^inburgh:  A.  ^  (i.  Blact^  and  Longman  &  Co. 
London.    1634.  *  l^o.  pp.  402. 

EDUCATtow  basrfdr.  jahany  years  been  aifavourite  study  with 
Mr  Simpson  2  it'iaiail^jeot  cm  wfaiMi  he hfB.i^eadvand  thought, 
and  writtem  niloh:) swliiJe^iat  die'Same'tiofHe^^as  atitactive  Direct* 
or  of  the  Edinburgh  Infatrt  SvhooU  and  the  firiiet  of  a  family, 
be  has  bad  ample  oppotiunity  of  sttlomttiag  hts  6fmiions  to  the 
ordeal  of  experienot.  *  It  -was  Phrcmiogy  ^fbish^'iil'st  directed 
Mr  l^mpsoii^s. attention'  in*  a-pariicitlW'ntoniier  to  education ; 
and  from  ^lat  flciepoe.liave  beeniiderived  this  (most /important 
views.  Thepnesent  wopfcispbrenokstcal'ihrDdighDUt;  but  the 
author  has  taaveftiHy  refiwiect  front^aHudiag  ta<6all  and  Spurs* 
beim,  and  "fron.-employniff  todimcid  term8,M-M»  order  that  the 
phrenologieal  fiotions  might  find  their  >iraiy  withoiK  obstruction 
into  quarters  from  Avbiob,*  prejudice- would  otherwise  have  com- 
pletely debarred'  them.  He  lays  no>  claim  to  originality  of 
thought,  but  only  to  thembrii  of  arraogingand  putting  together 
scattered  materials  previously  in  eKistenoe.  <'  The  reMer,^  savs 
he,  ^'  who  is  familiar  with  works  on  education,  will  scarcely  dis^ 
cover  in  these  pages  a  thought  which  in  substance  he  has  not 
met  with  before ;  but  if  he  shall  find  known  thoughts  in  com« 
binations  different  from  any  in  which  he  may  hitherto  have  re- 
cognised them,  and  better  adapted  to  the  great  end  to  which 
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they  were  directed,  the  utmost  success  for  which  the  author 
dares  to  look,  will  have  attended  his  humble  labours.  A  new 
combination,  for  a  beneficial  end,  of  existing  constructions,  is  an 
invention  entitling  to  the  royal  patent.  Every  one  is  welcome 
to  claim  for  himself,  or  any  one  else,  any  sudi  stray  idea,  if  be 
detects  it  in  the  following  work ;  all  the  author  asks  is  the  use 
of  it.^  Notwithstanding  this  modest  declaration,  many  valuable 
original  su^estions  are  to  be  fou&d  in  the  work. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr  Simpson  discusses  the  effects  of  igno^ 
ranee  on  the  eondition  of  the  labouring  nopuiatilMl.  Of  this 
class  he  describes  successively  the  physical,  inteUectuat,  moral, 
and  religious  condition*  *^  The  physical  condirtkni  of  the  whole 
class  of  manual  blbourfrsv^^he  irulj  observes,  ^  is  much  worse 
than  it  might  be  rendered^  aad  reqdeved  by  KbeiMsettes,  if  they 
were  more  enlightened ' than.  > they  are/'  By  n%leftCui]g'ventila* 
tion,  cleaUlinesB,' and' pcoperlyi  regulated  exerbise,  their  ^health 
is  seriously  injured,  and  their  enjoyment  of  life  diminished ;  and 
when  to  all  this,  says  Mr  Simpson,  is  superadded  the  curse  of 
ardent  spirits,  *'  the  physical  degradation  of  the  manual  labourer 
is  complete*^  To  crown'  the  le^ily  the^  ruined  constitutions  of 
parents  descend  to^their  p^jiildren,  wjbose  treatment  during  in- 
fancy, being  d^ict^t^d  |by  ignQi:ance,  is  ernin^tty. calculated  still 
farther  to  destroy  their  health. 

The  intellectfial  condi^op  of  the  working  classes  is  next  des-* 
cribed*  This,  says  Mr  Simpson,  *^  we  can  s(^x:ely  expect,  after 
what  has  been  said  of  their  physical,  to  find  much  more  ad* 
vanced  ;  it  is  in;  truth-  very  lows^andn^s'I'tfiMir  with  fewer  ex- 
ceptions  of  impoptance.  >  Whty  has  not  felt  «nd  deplored,  in  bis 
intercourse  with  nearly  the  'whple  efaiss,  even  what  are  deemed 
the  most  ^  decent^  amd  respectable,  the  mass  of  prejudice,  su« 
perstition,  and  general  igooranoe,  which  he  is  doomed  to  en- 
counter P  The  working  man  rarely  knows  how  to  better  his  lot 
in  life,  by  rational  reflection  on  causes  and  c^isaquences,  found- 
ed on  early  aoquaintance  with  the  simpler  principles  of  trade; 
the  state  of  panicular  emplovments,  the  legitimate  relation  be- 
tween labour  and  capital  ana-  between  labourer  and  employer, 
the  best  employ aaeni  of  surplus  eomings,  the  value  of  character, 
the  marketable  importance,  to  say  no  more,  of  sober  and  moral 
habits  and  intelligence^  in  shorty  on  any  practical  views  of  the 
circumstances  whicb  influence  his  condition.  On  the  contrary^ 
lie  is  the  creature  of  impressions  and  impulses,  the  unresisting 
slave  of  sensual  appetites,  the  ready  dupe  ,of  the  quack,  the 
thrall  of  the  fanatic,  and,  above  all,  the  passive  instrument  of 
the  political  agitator,  whose  sinister  views  and  falsehoods  he  is 
unable  to  detect,  and  who,  by  flattering  his  passions  and  preju- 
dices, has  power  to  sway  him^  like  an  overgrown  child,  to  his 
purposes  of  injustice,  violence,  and  destruction.     He  is  tdld  ia 
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the  harangue  from  the  wa^gdn,  and  he  belieyes  the  demagogue^s 
hypocritical  slan^,  that  his  class,  because  the  most  numerous^ 
are  the  most  enhghtened,  and  generous,  and  noble, — that  ther 
ought  to  make  the  laws,  and  rule  the  state ;  nay  that  their  will 
ought  to  be  law,  as  their  judgment  is  absolute  wisdom.  The 
poor  man  who  believes  this,  will  1)6116^6 'aay  thing,  and  will  act 
on  his  beKrf^as  aM^dy  Instrument  6f' Violence.  Witness  the 
peril  of  the  m^l^y  aediisi^  l^^y^t  ^mrtried  atid  unoonyicted, 
who  chanei!'  tofifhl)  ifkt^Vhis  ttaiMls;  nM  iiish^te  hitit  in  the  street 
will  raw;e'tl|e'llf»fr^ga9Uk'f an  ttMtiiMV p^f^nf  #^tn^,  too,  the 
eagerjdMmilfibDf  6{  Iftdlchtt^iifod'brt^)^,^  laMf  the  mad  burn- 
ing  of  fcod;  CteH  #^  fb^/'m^^vji-,  ^he^l^  dnd  Vibknee  with 
which  bene^fole^l  y  mfki^  Mn^iciO  bid^nl  th«  chdl^A'  waft  repelled, 
under  the  iMpiiMioillh^i<1!lfid'tlt)^  ditease  to 

obtain  sutJ^U'fbr  dite(6fcftiM^"ari4'W^nt '^  l^ngfh  (yf  poisoning 
the  water' P  '  *  -     ■'"  <''>^»  t-'d.q^.  i-n.*  ly^-rt  ,  ■,].  ,',•>!  . 

ThoU^  we  \^teid\]fgmv  ihtit  ihiWrnkylM  *t^'^^iiMt« picture 
of  the  statecP  thb  W«r&  hibble'tM*  ^aiti  df '  the  SfbMtW  population 
in  every  p^i  ^fUHe'^^imintby,  Wfe  ekiftdC  <btft!' Regard  it  as  much 
overcharged^ iil'^f^lado»^(>''th^gr«M''btidy'ofo^  in  Bri- 

tain, We:\>aiei^e^k  k<i'  dpply  Me^arKy  c<^  triany  bf  the  cotton- 
spbiners  in  tatge  hiliEinWfiictibrtng'tbWfiS^  ^ch  d^  MWitchester  and 
Glasgow;  blit^cn^  surveying  fhe"  tli^adesn^n  and  'in^hanics  of 
ScotIanid.*a«ndj  'wb  di«  Jrtdlined'to^'ttlld;  of  BAgtind  too^it  will 
be  fbdod'that'tb^dtf^k'mucih  itti^^  prdpottion  6f  shrewd*, 
ness  and^s^Mdty^  aMd  At^  by  nb  iffeattsf  so'ttilch  the  creatures 
of  impWfliBiolls  ttftifl  tnittdtse^,  the*  utfri^ilitiiig  I^V^  of  sensual 
appetites,  «tfd>  thel'pttMft^tobk  df  evetfpoMM  ^U^k,  as  Mr 
Simpson  r^esefitft  «iit<m  ^io  b^;  '  He-tidt^l^j  ihdeed;  the  exist- 
ence of  •nunwoirs^'^xeepfions;  burtf  We  Iftimir  the  Condition  of 
the  laboarin|gf^pop«4ttfi6fy^  he  miytake^ 'the 'Exceptions  for  the 
general  nile.  I'ff'dek^tiblng  ^  nMiat'^M^itRj^bHa  degrada- 
tion  of  tbifif  dasis,  h^seeitiil  W  us  tb^'fM  ihtiym  Mfte  error. 
There  c«m  'bd  Hd  ctotfbii  htfireWr,  tkbti  hV  feligfbh"Alid  'MoraKty, 
the  Id^er  a^  ^i>  ai^neh^^ '  Mj^Meir  bl<def«  ^M^ift  Uihentably  de- 
ficient, and  Ch«r'tbe'imbMV^ttii»ittt^thMt"^ucat{on  is  loudly 
called  f<Mr.<ailThe  Tfi«fllAWy'<tf''4he'<lab6vifr'bf>^(be  ^fergy  is 
well  comiD«itMM(»n'}ii>th^  <bllb#iHg^6^MencH; 

*<  For'fiond'itf  DUffMii^kvts  ^  s6'«Aueh'tk'dvisibt)  wiade  as  for  our 
rel^ious.  -Them  ii^tervor  sbfnewH^d^.  Fbr"  indeed  is  it  from 
my  thoa^itifbitkptff^'Hixm  tb'the  ei^t^lteWt'men  who  are  la- 
bouring ta  ^  eMcavttde  the  pcMtle-  fftnn  the  mass  of  heathenism 
in  whidi  Ibey  are  so  firmly  imMdded.^  They  have  no  power 
over  an  erroneous  system,  and  one  not  of  their  own  creating. 
But  the  appKcation  of  their  part  of  the  process  is  premature. 
It  is  as  if  th&metallumst  were  to  attempt  to  melt  the  gold  be- 
fore it  is  worked  out  of  the  vein ;  education  is  the  only  excavat* 
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me  process ;  preaching,  in  its  utmost  conceivable  pcrfectbD,  k 
a  defective  engine  for  t^e  purpose ;  purely  doctrinal  preaohi^  is 
utterly  impotent. 

*^  If  education  shall  elevate,  as.  it  will  be  shewn  that  education 
akme  can,  the  intellectual  and  moral,  and,  by  necessary  oona&* 
quence,  improye.the  pliyai^,fC9ndition  of  man,  education  is  the 
human  meams  wh}^h  mu^t  grefitly  ^a^d  in  p^repating  him  to  re^ 
oeive  religiqus.  i|||pjp;^|q|i|3  ¥9/th«iD  &m\^  sj|lril^<fmd  to  ap^y 
them  to  their  \^\i^^ii^:lp|n^^^  spwer  went 

forth  to  804iC>i^  sqg  W  Mq^^M  i:TJ^ift;^l^tifff|L8j|^rep^ 
is  so  plainly  p^i^^d  ^^r||^,^rp^tP4l^,l^hft(it)  iff^tfimpi^^  that 
any  one  nap  Vm  f^^»f9fM^u  )Sfew«%J^»l  his  mff  t<ik.pi»paied 
ground,  w,hfn^fqR|^>%?fl^rf4t,l^K^9r»»wWiW^N^  He 

did  rioX.fVl^ip^ffk^'mm^'t^^  ^  wed, 

else  th«  j^  m^w4  •^▼frtt^tPrifW^f^iiift  fWfntviirtUe  on  the 
bare  wayside,  and  risen  and  ripened  even  among  the  th€iiii&  I 
shall  b«u;^^i9QWW;  tf^iQQlWViT^  jlib^  impfWt|tf)t».S|iJb9eet  of  a  legi- 
timate use|^t^im^rpni|aimtoo^be^  meansy 
for  they  ai«)  the  wn|kW9  off  j4^f«(ci^  brt*  bestow-* 
ed  that  thev  rf«iw. bv^i en^plpviidy  mpt aa  tsnoli ^^m^ \  ^  Tfwfeetly 
reconcUeablejiirif|p^|ilrrait^lj^«(M  i|dri^Minil  %i2!9 ^^Ai^^ntuel  in- 
fluences, 'vilifjkl^qip.^mci^  re^rd 
as  direct .ii4raclo9p»  ^^A^tn^oX^,^m\^9^U^  4ll9v)dbe  so  Uttle 
visible,jand  SQ.)|B(vk#di!i  lJMbat,)li9)d0siiidei»t£di;e^tt<)atiiAal  pre-* 
paration  shall  b^  , which.  viriU  aid  in/w^nirfinngithiiptimpulses  to 
Christianity^*  ooit jonly  (or  Sunday,  bivi^  A^.  ey^ry.day  of  the 
week,  wiU.appeur  arbfpX'^Qinpio  treUfc^ifitfant  'J^MmlMm.^ 

The  oulbfV'i^c^Q'^yfc^  ^  the  gl(|fiii^|detfcibnfipes''Of  the 
present  coi«;^iQft  inpMPMfltieiVf  an4rto*|h^«rt^vpiiS"erfor  of  those 
who  regm^d  kpDv4e4^^  t^a^Mgi  iprri^i^^  and>dfaih?iiiiig^  as  of 
themselves. iWj|)arkip^l9f^JV^y^fe^udat«fi!iM^  fWci  oimuot  M,* 
low  his  excellent  remarks  ii^xdetail|imd'^elliSiD(iplynieiitioii  the 
conduskNAatwhidi'he{9mv€P)>whkhisrth9H*^lf^^^  sys- 

tem of  educuMofi^is  ^^  s^pral*  reading, rWrKtuig^  and  4ipberiBg,  k 
would  save, mii4b>trQttbWy. nod  often  idisnpppiatmentt  not  to  a^ 
tempt  it  at  allt^,    la  4)iii»stntiinei|twa  fully  09nmn    - 

Having  disciissaftrein*  the.tflrst.  ahaptiiWuthe  /fffflditinn^oC  the 
*<  mnnnflUlabe«rdaBp»r  Mr  SimpiOil«  jiroteeds^  iniobaplar  second, 
to  shew  the  ^fieots  4>f  ifnperftct  edufulj^non  lbe< condition  of 
what  are  genendly  regarded:  as  ihe  ^>ediic$tcd  ^Ksses.^  The 
moderate  amount «^.ii^aUy  useful  andfarafilie^rkniewlddge  which 
ostensibl  v  welLcdueated  im^iduals  ,nHisi  frequently  possess,  and 
the  selfishness,  pride,iand  inuderdnee  which  prevail  aofiongst  them, 
are  strongly  remarked  upon ;  after  which  the  author  notices,,  in 
his  usual  hiappy  style,  various  other  signs  of  barbarism  yet  exi6t'> 
ing  around  us.  .  ^^  A  catalogue  of  our  social  defects,^  says  he, 
*^  all  referable  to  the  education  wherewith  we  are  mocked,  might 
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be  expatiated  upon  to  the  extent  of  a  volume ;  the  remnants 
these,  of  barbarism  which  still  clings  to  us  and  our  institutions, 
customs,  habits,  and  manners.  I  will  venture  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  these.  We  direct  yet,  for  example,  an  evil  eye  to  our 
fellow-men  in  other  communities,  and  speak  of  our  ^  natural  ene« 
mies  !^  We  are  disgraced  by  national  jealousies,  national  antipa- 
thies, commercial  restrictions,  and  often  ofiennve  war.  We  have 
our  game  laws  and  criminal  code  alto  to  account  for.  Brought 
to  the  standard  of  sound  ethics  'and  reason,  there  are  many  of 
our  customs  that  have  as  little  >  chance  as  these  of.  escaping  the 
reproadi  of  barbarisms,  which  an  educated  pei^le  would  disown ; 
cruel  raral  sports,  >for  example,  foat-huntiii^^horse^racing,  bet- 
ting, gambling;  pyiee-fightingi^  dueUiDfi^  and.  excem^ve  convivi^ 
^'  ^  ality.  Tiie  cfanracter  and  engroaoing  ckiimsvof'  rtinal  sports,  as 
they  are  colled,  will  astonish  ai. future  better  educated  age.* 
Such-an  age  wiU^soarcely  believe  *  thr  btttaher  work  that  then 
befeir  the  uospaiing slaughter  of  all  \ha.tm  fufivd  and  feather, 
ed  and  -finned,  in-  field  and  flood*  Son  mottntaini  moss,  and 
moor  ;'*  they  will  diacredit  the  graft  of  thehitntiog  stage  of  the 
race  upon  a  civilisation,  at  its  low^t,  immensely 4»  advance  of 
that  stage;  they  wiil.r^eot  tbe.slory  ihat  the  boast  of  the  Iro- 
quois aSd  the  Esquimaux  was  also  the  diatitiotion  of  the  most 
polished  ornaments  of  our. drawing-trooins^-^naoely.  the  havoc  of 
their  unerring  aim,  the  life  thbyh^ve  exbngufahedftiie  blood 
they  have  sosd^  t)be^.ifacad;of  gnme^  they  baive  glori^  over  as 
trophies  (Spread  out  dead  before  them,  and  the  larders  which 
they  have  outdone  the  butcber.in.Bteckii^  !•  .  Alliis.not  right  in 
our  habittof  thinking,*— in  othor.'wovda  in  our  edueation, — 
when  our  *  elite^  can  claim,  iffid  miiltitttilesiGao  accord,  a  cer- 
tain disliaotion  to  a  ^  capital  shot,"  the  .victor  in  iwhat  the  Olym- 
pics knew  not/-*Sa  steeple  ohace,^  :ortbe  »pi»piietCNr  of  a  pony 
which  can  trot  sixteen  milea  an  hour  r 

In  the  same  diapter  Mr  Simpson  paints  out  the  effiaots  of  ig* 
norance  in  produomg  bad  health,  and  ia  leadijig  to  fake  views 
of  the  aim  of  life.  Its  operation  ia  the  latter  ease  he  exempli- 
fies  by  referring  to  the  pursuits  of  young  men  bom  to  large  for« 
tunes,  who  have  suooeeded  in  minority  to  their  paternal  estates, 
and,  on  attaining  majority,  are  entitled  to  ptirsue  happiness  in 
their  own  way.  ^^  It  is  quite  lamentable,'^  says  he,  *^  to  observe 
the  humbling,  the  debasing  course  they  almost  always  adopt. 
Rational  views  of  themselves,  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  m* 
stitutions  of  society,  would  be  invaluable  to  such  individuals ; 
but  they  have  no  adequate  means  of  obtaining  them,  while  posi* 

*  *'  I  say  engrossing  claims;  for  I  ^rant  that  VilHng  game  is  as  legitimate  as 
killing  mutton,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  a  subordinate  and  moderate  resort 
to  the  field  by  those  whose  main  avocations  are  more  useful  and  dignified. 
It  is  a  healthful  exercise ;  I  cannot  concede  to  it  a  higher  merit" 
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tively  false  views  have  been  implanted  in  their  minds  by  a  per- 
▼erted  education.^  A  very  instructive  case  of  a  young  man  of 
this  description  is  then  detailed,  but  to  this  we  have  room  only 
to  allude. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  upper  ranks, 
the  author  rightly  considers  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  ade^ 
quate moral- training  asone of themoat pmniinent*  Heahews  that 
moral  education' has  long  been  appceoMtedand'TBooBunended  by 
philosopher,  thotigh'itris  oiiif:now-that'ithsir«adm3e  isrbegin* 
ning  to  be  fUIdwed.  Miltfmand  Locke  both  adnoeatedisooral 
training.  The  letter,  in  hia  **  'Thoughts  eoodwaing  iiEkluca- 
tion,^  says :  *'  Leamiiig  must  be : had  bat  iti  .the^secmd  place, 
as  subservient  only  to  grealier  qualitite  Sedf  out-  somebody 
(as  your  soo^s  ttttorj>  that  'mBy-iciio«v  ihow  dkn^vetly  to  form 
his  manners  t  plaotf  Mm^inihandsiwhei^  yoa»/miv)F'a8jmiKh  as 
possible  secure  hisinndcefl^e,  cherish  atid<  nurse  upithei^^ood, 
and  ^ntly  eonpreet  and" weed  oot  any  bad  indinai^Ds,  and  set. 
tie  him  in  good 'habits. »  This*  ia  tbewiain  poioc,  ilnd.  this  being 

e'ovided  'for,.>teaniihg  m^  \m  had 'into  the*  bargmJl  Lord 
ames  alsv  hasiihe  fdkywinff  eMceUenti  remarks;  fMft<nipear$ 
unaocoonttsbte  that  'Oilr  teaohers  .gedei^lyi  have  >dtrect^  -their 
instruction^  to  the  head,  wkb  ivery  litde  atteplion  to  t!br  heart 
From  Aristi>tle'down»tO'  Loeke,'bodkB(witlKiat(Dii»beff  have 
been  composed  for  euitivating  and  impmviag  theuoderslandiBg : 
few  in  proportion  ffft  cultivating  and  .iioproivitig.  the  affections. 
Yet  surely,  as  man  is  intended  to  be  more  aoacl&ve  than  a  con- 
templative beings  the  educating*  bf  a  young  man/ lo^ihehave  pro* 
perly  in  society,  is  of  stiU  greater  impertSQce  than  the  making 
liim  even  a  SalonoD  iMrionNMrledj^.'^  •        ■ ;  •      • 

Mr  Simpson  is  >a  decided  opponent  of  the  aacrifioeof  so  many 
years  to  claasioal  education' as  are-  generally  devetud  to  it.  He 
fully  discusses  the  advantages  claimed  -for  it  by  its  advocates, 
and  siKoess&dly  points*  out  ita  bad  effects  in  a  moral  ^point  of 
view.  Of  hia  oenarkb  on  this  aulgect  our  speoe  will  admit  on!  v 
a  short  spednen  :*^^^  The  advocatea  of  tk^  dead  languages  uni- 
formly avoid,  orat'leastoiietake,  the  trqe  ground  of  the  contro- 
versy. They^eflfpatiateoif  tlier  absolute' knerits  of  ditesiaBi  litera- 
ture, but  nererfdimim>of  cdanpnriiig  it  with  tfaeednoation  "which 
it  excludes.  WheB-tHe*  queslioB,  howpver^  is  set  on  thia*  latter 
ground,  it  is^eapsUe  of  great  idirid»ment  9  ■  for,  though  we  should 
grant  much  of  abeolmenvahse' to  the  actual  attainment  of  classi- 
cal  accomplishment,  the  experience  of  •oenturieB"ha8  demonstrat.- 
ed  that  it  is  of  value  to  so  iew  of  those*  who  are  foroedto  pursue 
it,  that  the  patient  repetition  of  the  error  from  generation  to 
generation, — the  unquestioned  duty  of  each  oblivious  father  to 
enter  his  son  in  the  classical  curriculum,  as  he  was  entered  by  his 
son^s  grandfather,  in  which  he  is  to  devote  years  to  what  is  eXf 
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pected  to  be  faithfully  forgotten,  more  m^orfiffi>— affords  a  strik. 
ing  proof  of  the  force  of  an  ignorant  custom  enthralling  an  im- 
perfectly educated  people.  Were  the  actual  value,  then,  of 
classical  study  tenfold  what  it  is,  if  it  be  true  that  ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred  who  engage  in  it  fail,  and  for  centuries  have 
fieuied,  of  attaining  to  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  is  of  any 
valne  at  all,  then  classical  study  is  not.  the  proper  ediication  for 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  those  who  at  present  lose  their 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  it;  and  who,  as  there  is  no  substitute,  Bxe 
left  uneducated  to  all  useful  practical  ends  and  purposes.  What 
is  therefore' wanted,  is  to  abolish  the  e^dnsivencM  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  to  allot  them  thdr  proper  place  as  subiects  of 
study ;  to  raider  them  easily  accessible  to  all  who  seek  them, 
either  as  necessary  to  a  learned  profession,  as  a  direct  gratifica- 
tion of  taste,  or  as  an  elegant  accomplishment ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  substitute  in  early  and  general  education,  objects  of 
study  more  practically  useful,  which,  from  their  nature,  will  be 
better  remembered,  and  will  furnish  the  substantial  power  of 
knowledge  and  resource  for  life.  All  the  real  benefit  ta  society 
from  the  classics,  will  thus  be  preserved ;  it  being  obvious  that 
no  benefit  accrues  in  any  way  whatever,  either  to  the  student  or 
the  community,  from  their  stated  obhvion.'"  The  author  sup- 
pwts  his  opinions  by  the  high  authority  of  Milton  and  Locke. 

In  chapter  third  is  given  a  succinct,  dear,  add  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  faculties  of  man,  and  their  relative  objects.  ^'  If 
the  being  to  be  educated,'^  says  he,  ^'  is  man,  some  knowledge 
of  his  nature  would  seem  to  be  a  requisite  preliminary  to  his 
actual  education.  Treatises  abound  in  which  we  are  told  that 
man  ought  to  be  trained  according  to  his  nature,  in  harmony 
with  his  faculties ;  but,  with  a  few  recent  exceptions,  no  educa^ 
tional  writer  has  made  an  attempt  which  deserves  the  name  of 
systematic,  to  inquire  what  that  nature  is,  or  those  faculties  are. 
The  trainers  of  horses  and  dogs  proceed  much  more  philosophi- 
cally ;  they  leave  nothing  to  hazard,  but  study,  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  animals,  and  apply  the 
best  treatment  to  those  qualities.  But  any  kind  of  training  is 
held  good  enough  for  the  human  animal,  and  moreover  any 
kind  o{  trainer  who  professes  to  undertake  the  office.  When 
the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  education  are  understood, 
this  grievous  error  will  be  corrected.  It  will  then  be  known, 
and  the  knowledge  acted  upon,  that  education  is  a  process  cal- 
ctdated  to  quaiify  man  to  thinks  feel  and  act^  in  a  manner  most 
productive  of  happiness.  It  will  be  known  that  he  has  a  certain 
constitution  of  body  and  mind,  having  certain  definite  relations 
to  beings  and  things  external  to  itself,  and  that  in  these  relations 
are  the  conditions  of  his  weal  or  woe.  Education  wiU  thefi  be 
seen  to  have  three  essentialsy— firsts  by  early  exercise  to  improve 
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the  powef'S  and  JucuUies^  bodily  and  mental  ;^^secondly^  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  these  powers  and 
JbaMes ; — and,  ihirdhf^  to  cowoey  as  extensive  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  nature  of  external  beings  and  things^  and  the  re- 
lations ^these  to  the  human  constitution^ 

Now,  as  it  18  Phtoiology  alone  that  furnishes  a  practical  ana- 
lysis of  the  human  mind,  and  makes  known  the  faculties  to  be 
improved,  edacaition  must  continue  to  be  vague,  misdirected, 
and  ineAdeht;  af^  ithasr  hitherto  been;  unless  the  aid  of  the  new 
philosophy'be  callbd'  in.     Mr  Simpson  has  a:coordingly  intro- 
duced with  much  skill  an  account  of  the  human  faculties  as  re- 
vealed by  Phrenology,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  collision  with 
the  prejudices  of  unphrendlogical  readers.     His  tfiode  of  proving 
to  such  readers  the  existence  of  the  faculties  established  by  Phre- 
nology is  to  describe  them  in  succession,  and  to  challenge  the 
reader  to  deny  their  existence.     ^<  I  feel  so  confident,'^  says  he, 
^^  that  ail  my  postulates  as  to  human  powers,  impulses,  instincts, 
or  faculties,-— for  we  need  not  dispute  about  names^ — ^will  be 
conceded  to  me,  from  the  imposttbdity^  as  I  humbly  view  it,  of 
refusing  the  concession,  that  I  am  content  to  peril  the  whole  ar- 
gument, upon  the  admission  by  every  educated  person* — First, 
that  the  impulses  now  to  be  enumerated  form  constituent  parts 
of  man ;  and.  Secondly,  that,  as  is  true  of  the  physical  struc-> 
lure  and  organic  functions,  each  is  related  to  some  object  or  bb*^ 
jects  in  nature,  moral  or  physical,  external  to  itself,  but  directly 
pointing  to  it,  upon  which  it  is  exercised.     I  wish  it,  however; 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  found  upon  physiolo- 
gical evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  analysis  of  faculties  which  I 
am  humbly  to  offer,  because  that  evidence  is  not  generally  ad^ 
mitted ;  I  do  not  require  to  trace  each  faculty  to  a  disputed 
cerebrid  origin  ;    the  faculties  shall  be  merely  metaphysically 
submitted  seriatim  to  the  reader^s  judgment,  and  his  own  expe^ 
rience  appealed  to ;  and  any  one  which  he  does  not  recognise 
in  man,  I  am  quite  contented  that  he  shall  rgect.     If,  too,  he 
does  not  think  the  relative  object  correctly  added  to  each  facul- 
ty aa  we  advance,  that  too  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  disallow.^ 
A  luminous  and  accurate  description  of  the  faculties  is  theti 
given  ;  this  is  followed  by  some  useful  general  observations 
applicable  to  them  all ;  and  the  chapter  is  concluded  by  a  short 
dissertation  on  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr  Combe  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  Deity^s  moral  government  of  the  world. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled  ^*  On  Education,  as  adapted  to 
the  faculties — ^Infant  Education.""  In  this  chapter  the  author 
expounds  at  considerable  lengtb  the  principle  that  each  faculty 
must  be  exercised  directly  on  its  own  objects, — explains  the  nature 
of  phyacal,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,— and  discusses  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  infant  training  ought  to  be  conduct- 

c  2 
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ed.  There  are  also  some  very  just  observations  on  the  religious 
instruction  of  children,  and  on  the  employment  of  medals  and 
prizes  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion:  and,  finally,  the  objections 
urged  against  infant  schools  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  they  are  regulated,  are  successfully  demoliMied. 

The  education  of  children  after  the  sixth  year  forms  the 
subject  of  chapter  fifth.  Lessons  from  objects,  according  to 
the  Pestaloz2ian  system,  are  now  to  be  more  extensively  given 
than  at  the  infant  school ;  by  which  means  the  pupils  will  acquire 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  exteihial  worfd.  After  this,  Mr 
Sim|ison  propbse^  to  give  them  some  acqu^intatvce  with  their 
own  nature.  *^  Why,  he  asks,  <*  should  riot  the  jiypilj  who 
has  reached  nine  or  ten  ye^rs  of  igei 'begin  to  ^crioM^  the  faculties 
of  his  tnirid?  Is  there  any  thing  in  rfiose,  foi*  example,  which 
have  beed  detailed  in  this  treatise,  wViicfc  may  not  be  made  as 
plaiti  to  htm  is  the  lessons  on  objects  and  their  qualities  ?  There 
18  no  beed  for  leading  him  deeply  into  nfietaphy steal  inquiry  on 
the  functions  of  his  faculties :  a  simple  elementary  knowledge  of 
them  and  their  every-day  modes  of  'operation,  Above  all,  thei» 
inseparable  connexion  with  their  related  objects,  might  be  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  in  sucih  a  manner  as  not  only  to  be  perfectly 
comprehended  by  him> '  but  firmly  impres^d  on  hi^  memory, 
and  applied  in  his  ordinary  experience.  This  branch  should 
constitute  a  paramounit  object  <k  concern  with  the  teacher ;  he 
should  spare  no  pains  to  pot  his  pupiU  completely  and  intelli- 
gently in  po8se*i6n  of  it.  The  transition  will  be  easy  from  the 
analysis  or  the  faculties  to  their  ethical  combination,  made  plain 
to  the  young  in  their  daily  inteixx)urse»  I  have  seen  the  expe- 
riment tried  on  children  under  twelve  years'  of  age  with  the 
most  flattering  success ;  they  have  manifested  a  knowledge  and 
estimate  of  motives,  and  a  readiness  in  appreciating,  and  even 
rego]atSng  conduct,  far  above  what  the  great  mass  of  the  ^  edu* 
cated^  ever  dreamed  of  being  necessary  to  intelligent  existence.^ 
He  thinks  also  that  the  pupils  may  *^  with  gieat  ease  and  ad- 
vantage be  familiarised  with  the  general  structure  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  with  the  functions  of  the  digestive  and  other  OTgans, 
which  bear  the  most  obvious  relation  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  strength  ;  while  uncleanly  and  unwholesome  habits 
may  be  set  prominently  before  their  eyes,  with  their  effects  on 
health  and  life  ftilly  spread  out  to  their  ^iew.''  Greography, 
Astronomy,  History,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Natural  History, 
and  Natural  Theology,  as  brandies  of  education,  are  next  treated 
of;  but  we  pass  on  to  what  is  said  about  political  instruction, 
with  Mr  Simpson's  views  on  which  subject  we  completely  agree. 

"  Incidentally,^  says  he,  **^  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the 
pufnl  in  the  school,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
attendance,  he  should  receive  much  and  anxious  instruction  on 
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the  subject  of  his  political  state,  and  his  ]X)sition  as  a  member  of 
the  social  system.  There  is  no  greater  novelty  in  education 
than  this ;  hitherto  there  has  been  an  utter  blank  here.  The 
dder  pupils  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  their  social  rights 
and  duties,  the  principles  and  simpler  practice  of  the  constitution 
and  government,  the  functions  of  representatives  and  of  electors, 
the  nature  and  powers  of  judicial  establishments,  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  functions  of  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
officers  of  the  law,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  that  ia  hoy  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  pot  oomprehena 
and  store  up  as  knowledge,  as  easily  as  he  would  translate 
Caesar.  The  knowledge  ^Quld  be  given  him  in  a  series  of  les- 
sons, and  his  progress  ascertained  by  repeated  examinations ; 
and  when  he  shall  come  to  exercise  his  nghts  as  a  citizen,  his 
early  elementary  training  will  be  of  great  value  to  him. 

"  Lessons  on  political  economy,  tne  nature  and  priociples  of 
trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  money,  will  follow  elemen- 
tary views  of  po)itical  condition.  Liberal  relations  may  then  be 
inculcated,  and  all  the  sel&defeating  prejudice  and  selfishness  of 
dealing  among  nations  and  individuals  anticipated  .and  prevented. 
National  antipathies  ought  to  be  especially  reprobat^.  There  are 
4  few  plain  principles  or  political  economy  ot  whjcb  no  individual 
ou^ht  to  be  ignorant,  such  as  the  balance  of  demand  and  supply, 
the  doctrine  of  wages^  of  employer  and  workman,  the  economy 
of  labour,  the  division  of  labour,  the  effect  of  competition,  of 
overtrading,  of  machinery,  of  poor-laws,  and  pauperism,  with 
all  its  degradation  when  not  induced  by  unavoidable  misfortune, 

The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration,  of  Civil 
History  as  a  study  for  youth.  The  following  extract  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Mr  Simpson'^s  opinions  :— : 

"  Before  history  can  be  properly  taught  it  must  be  properly 
written.  It  must  be  written  under  the  direction  of  an  enlight- 
ened philosophy  of  mind  and  human  nature^  and  the  sound 
ethics  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  mtellect. 
It  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  record  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
faculties  of  man,  and — the  distinction  of  the  animal  from  the 
moral  faculties,  the  truth  that  creation  is  arranged  op  the  prin- 
ciple of  favouring  virtue,  being  kept  in  view — its  events  should 
he  classed  according  to  their  relation  to  the  higher  or  lower  feeU 
logs  of  humanity ;  exalting  the  former  as  wortny  of  approbation 
and  imitation ;  and  reprwatiug  the  latter  according  to  their 
place  in  the  scale  of  vice  or  crime,  to  which,  in  abuse,  they  es- 
sentially belong.  The  historian  thus  guided  would  not  worship 
the  false  splendour  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — a  worship  too 
unequivocally  indicative  of  a  sympathy  in  ourselves  with  the 
lower  feelings,  out  of  which  that  false  splendour  arose ; — but 
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tracing  through  all  their  ramifications  and  tortuodties,  to  that 
ultimate  inevitable  retribuiion,  acts  fundamentally  immoral  or 
criminal,  would  sternly  refuse  to  them  the  slightest  shelter  from 
universal  execration,  m  the  most  dazzling  feats  of  heroism,  the 
most  munificent  dispensation  of  plunder,  the  finest  taste,  or 
most  gorgeous  magnificence.  The  same  guiding  principles 
would  impart  to  history  a  philosophical  character,  which  would 
give  it  the  higher  practical  valuer  and  instead  of  an  imedifying 
monotony  of  vice  andxricne^  would  tiender  it  a  continued  illus- 
tration of  prinGi[^,  and  an^tastruoti'^  guide  to  national  prac- 
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The  details  of  ajHUUonal  pIan:of' popular. education. are  sug- 
gested in  chapter  se¥enth^  which  is  (one  of  grtfatr  interest.     The 
author  contends  for  the  institution  ^f^£»  schools  b^  thonation ; 
because  experience  proves  that  even  the  most  trifiii^fees  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  aitendance,««—th)atp]ivate. benevolence  is 
of  little  avail  in  establidbing  and  uphokling  schools,**-^md  that 
popular  ignorance  is  a  great  national  evil,  pec^ling  our  prisons 
and  our  hospitals,  desolating  the  land  with  pauperism,  taxing  us 
for  the  costly  machinery  of  political  establishments  and  criminid 
judicature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deducting  from  the  happiness 
of  every  feeling  man,  by  making  him  witness  and  live  surround- 
ed by  the  numberless  sufferings  which  it  entails  upon  an  im- 
mense body  ot  the  community.     "  Pay  for  it  who  may,"  says 
Mr  Simpson,  **  the  education  of  the  working  classes  never  has 
been,  nor  ever  will,  for  it  cannot,  be  paid  by  themsdves.     Be- 
sides inability,  there  is  another  obstacle  to^  any  tkmg  like  effort 
by  that  class  to  obtain  education  for  their  children,  and  that  is, 
their  utter  indifference  to  it,  ariising  from  ignorance  of  its  advan- 
tages.    The  very  ignorance  which  we  deplore  is  a  mountainous 
barrier  in  the  way  of  its  own  removal.     The  road  must  be  le- 
velled and  smoothed,  and  almost  strewed  with  flowers,  to  tempt 
the  prevailing  apathy  to  move  in  it.     It  is  proverbial,  but  erro- 
neous, that  a  tning  must  be  paid  for  be^re  it  is  valued,  and 
many  will  tell  us  that  the  working  class  will  not  care  to  send 
their  children  to  our  gratis  schools.     Now  that  has  not  yet  been 
tried ;  but  it  has,  on  trial,  been  found  to  be  most  certainly  true 
that  the  maxim  reversed  holds  good,  namely,  that  a  thing  must 
be  valued  before  it  is  paid  for ;  and  hence  tne  empty  halls  of  the 
pence-exacting  schools.     It  seems  an  experiment  well  worth  the 
while  of  the  Government,  who  must  have  ultimately  to  deal 
with  the  great  question,  to  guarantee,  for  a  year  or  two,  the  loss 
to  two  or  three  infant  schools,  that  shall  arrange  to  open  their 
door  gratis.     From  many  indications,  and  from  inquines  made 
by  them  among  the  poorer  classes,  Mr  Dun  and  Mr  Milne,  the 
teachers  of  the  Edinburgh   Lancastcrian   and   Model    Infant 
schools,  have  informed  the  author  that  they  entertain  no  doubt 
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that  their  tschaols  would  be  quue  full  in  a  few  days  ou  that  foot- 
ing.* This  might  be  expected  by  attention  to  the  most  obvious 
human  motives.  The  parent  must  be  depraved  indeed,  or  in- 
sane,  who  should  prefer  being  annoyed  with  wretchedly  oared 
for  children  at  home,  or  seeing  diem  playing  in  the  kennels,  of 
the  streets,  in  filth  and  wickedness,  to  |Haaing  them  in  the  safety, 
comfort,  and,  to  them,  luxury,  of  an  infant  school.  If  they 
could  be  tempted  only  to  brinff  them  there,  the  children  them- 
selves would  most  certainly  come  back  again ;  if  so,  would  the 
parents — could  tbey,  hmaer  tbem  ?  Let  us  once  get  hold  of 
the  children,  and  we  are  sure  of  tftem ;  they  will  make  no  de- 
mand on  their  parents  on  Monday  morning  for  thenoa-esdsting 
two-pence,  which  has  gone  for  whisky  on  Saturday  night. or 
Sunday ;  the  poor  child  is  probably  sent  or  driven  out  of  floors 
at  any  rate ;  he  will  infallibly  find  his  way  to  the  infant  school ; 
and  when  once  there,  he  may  in  most  cases  be  counted  upon, 
not  only  for  the  whole  period  of  that  first  school,  but.  for  trans- 
ference to  the  more  advanced  school,  of  our  fifth  chapter,  also 
opened  to  him  gratis ;  and  there  also  he  will  make  out  the  total 
term." 

As  a  commencement  to  the  great  measure  of  national  educa^ 
tian,  the  author  suggests  that  its  merits  should  be  discussed 
fully  and  freely  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  resolutions 
voted  in  its  favour.-f-  Petitions,  he  thinks,  will  not  be  wanting, 
wlien  the  subject  is  *^  agitated^  by  the  legislature  and  the  press, 
both  combining  to  enlighten  the  public^  and  render  it  popular. 
*^  W^iien  the  legislature,^^  he  proceeds,  '^  have  recognisea  by  re« 
solutions,  the  principles,  first,  T/ui$  ^  education  iof  the  people^ 
from  two  years  qf  age  tojburteeny  ouffht  to  beJumUhea  at  the 
national  expense;  and,  secondly.  That  the  national  system 
slundd  be  directed  by  the  Grovemment,  the  way  will  be  paved 
for  the  first  act  of  Parliament  which  will  empower  his  Majesty 
to  name  Commissioners,  under  the  siiperintenaence  of  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,^  to  constitute  a  Board 
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Both  these  teachers  declare  that  their  school-fees  are  irregularly  paid. 
In  the  Lancasterian  scarcely  one-half  are  paid  when  due,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion  is  never  recovered.  In  the  Jnfimt  school  it  is  better,  thouf^  there  like- 
wise irregular.  Mr  Dun  knows  when  a  pupil  will  cease  to  come  back;  it  is 
after  running  some  weeks  in  arrear.  He  has  often  made  the  experiment  of 
seeing  the  parents,  whom  he  generally  found  drunk,  and  on  wiping  off  the 
score  the  pupil  was  sure  to  come  back  again*  Mr  Dun  and  Mr  Mmie  state, 
that  the  o^nioQ  in  favour  of  gratis  teacningis  from  experience  general  among 
the  teachers  themselves.  The  boys  in  the  Lancasterion  School  are  about 
MV-— they  used  to  be  500.  If  the  doors  were  opened  graitis,  a  larger  number 
than  see  WMild  attend  with  alacrity.    There  vre  about  300  girls." 

«f-  A  Parliamentary  Committee  on  education  has  been  appointed  since  the 
publication  of  Mr  Simpson^s  book. 

X  **  Prussia  and  France  have  each  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  object  would  warrant  a  similar  appointment  in  this 
country.    In  this  proposition  I  am  anticipated  by.  the  Edinbuigh  Review, 
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of  Public  Education,  whose  duty,  under  the  responsibility  of  a 
minute  report  to  Parliament,  it  diall  be.  Firsts  afler  the  most 
extenave  inquiries  into  existing  improvements,  not  merely  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  yet  but  little  to  boast  of,  but  in 
countries  wnicb  have  made  ana  are  making  popular  education 
a  grand  national  object,  &uch  as  Prus^a  and  France^  and  guided 
by  sound  philosppbical  principle,  to  pi*epajce  a  ^y ^tem^  of  primary 
education^a  Code  or  directory  for  the  teacher's  guidance, 
adapted  to  aU  classes  pf  the  community,  and.  with  JBl  qdecial  eye 
to  the  education  of  the  manual  Ubpur  cl^,  physical,  morale  and 
intellectual*  .  T|ic  vital  importance  of  such  a  book  nieed^lio  il- 
lustration.    On.tb,^  table  of  every  $cbpol  ia  the.fcpunti^,  it 
would.be  the.teache;c'$  rule,  .guict^^  warrant,  and  ixvi^itffBJ^  se- 
cure to.  the  pu{uJL,eduG;atjon  op:  an.  eQljig^en^plAXiy  apa.that 
uniform  from  pu^.ejpdof  the  eippire.jO  tbe^pthqr*  ^  TJhis.^  of 
immeqse  moment*.    Inhere  i&  a  vague  talf^,  on  jtl^e  ,^\ibje^  pf  po- 
pular education^  even  among  its, zealous  friends,. rV^b^cb  f^pears 
never  to  get  beyqnd  the  machinery^  the^mi;i|Hipl]ca(;u>n  of  spl^pols, 
and  the  methods  pf  teaching;  but  few,  seem,  tp  tkdnk  it^.^t  all 
necessary  to  settle  the  point,  whai;  is  to  be.  taugf^t*,,.  In  ^m, 
we  of  this  countrv  have  the  course  de#r,  ff>r,  u^  tp  i^Iippt  a*bead 
immeasurably  of  both, Iprps^  ^pd  Frapi^  ..j[|j¥pi44.0jc;cjupy 
too  much  space  to  d^t^l  here,  thQ,;fHAW'<'f^Vt<?^i^iA>^i^ose 
countries  on  their  new  popujar  jsyst^.    tXbp^  y^k^^  Wp  ,Vf^^ 
their  reports  mq8t,,haye.been  struck ;  with,  the  pjr^popderating, 
the  ^most  exdusiye  importance  allotted  tp  the  macfunq^y, — to 
the  ministei:  of  public  instrup^oOf  the  boar^^.^^^  A<^^^  ^hools^ 
the  primary  schools,  the  control  and  vlsi^t^pa,  ,tl)e  uxiiforp^itj^, 
borrowed  from. th(8  very  war-ofSc^  a^  ihe  bftrraqkA*     TM^  is 
all  very  right,  so.  far  as  itgpes;  but  the. /education, conveyed  by 
aU  these  appliances  appears  tpi  rise,  very  jittlie  qbpv^  the, old  rou- 
tine; and  tnis  evidently  because  it  is  npt  §usp?cted  in,  Prussia 
and  France  that  there  exists  any  thing  belter.     We  mi9s,.in  the 
very  front  of  the  system^  a  provision  for, infant  education^  for 
the  chief  object  of  aU  education,  to  which  every  thipg  else  ought 
to  be  subservient,  e^rjy  pr^ctipaljnioral  training,     xVp  find  no 
provision  made  for  imparting  to  the  pupU  a  If^w^g^^of  him- 
self, and  of  creatioq  as  relatef)  to  him*   %iqiguag6pj  gecffjraphy, 
mathematics,  history,  music,  drawing,  peq^an^bip»  ^^  *"  /excel- 
lent branches,  but  they  are  top  apt  tp  be  tbpugnt  the  whole  of 
school  objects.     The  desiderated  British  Code  of  the.  substance 

No.  117y  p*  8l^<  In  Et^land,  whcfre  fdmoflt  every  thing  \b  to  do,  and  a  great 
deal  to  be  undone,  we  doubt  infaether  any  tfaiair  can  be  OTectied  itf  permanent 
utility,  without  a  Minister  of  Public  Inotructton,  The  dwitiiea  of  the  Home 
Office  are  already  too  heavy.  The  only  way  to  secure  unity,  promptitude, 
energy,  and,  we  may  add,  impartiality,  in  any  organized  system  of  national 
education,  is  to  lo^  the  undivided  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
officer,  and  to  Umit  ms  duties  to  that  great  olgect.'  *' 
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of  education  may  be  made  to  exceed  any  thin^  yet  known  ;  and, 
borrowed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  very  countries  from  which  we 
have  copied  the  machinery,  will  overpay  the  boon.^ 

Mr  Simpson  offers  some  judicious  and  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  other  duties  of  the  proposed  Board ;  but  for  these  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages.  The  great  importance  of 
training  teachers  in  what  are  termed  .normal  schools  is  justly 
and  strongly  inmted  on ;  and  the  necessity  that  schools  should 
be  under  proper  superintendence  is  also  pointed  out.  **  The 
Board,*  says  Mr  Simpson,  '^  Will  exercise  the  most  rigid  sur- 
veillance over  the  schools  for  teaqhers,  aud  subsequent  parish 
schools.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  liberally  paid,  quite  as  lilie- 
rally  as  the  parish  minister,  while  bis  attainments  will  secure  to 
him  an  elevation  in  society,  far  beyond  what  the  *  schoolmaster^ 
has  yet  enjoved.  But  to  keep  up  zeal,  and  pre>'ent  the  seda- 
tive effect  of  endowment,  all  the  natbnal  school  teachers  should 
be  appmnted  trienniaHy ;  when  reappointment  will  depend  upon 
previous'  conduct.  The  Board  ougnt  to  have  the  sole  appomt^ 
ment  of  the  teachers,  and  the  power  of  dismissal  for .  sufficient 
reason.  Returns  at  stated  periods  should  be  made  to  the  Bo^rd, 
by  the  teachers,  of  the  conohion  and  progress  of  their  schools ; 
and  these  should  be  countersigned  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  Clergy  in  the  parish,  who  should  have  power,  and  be  enjoin- 
ed, to  visit  the  school  at  ail  times,  and  examine  it  once  or  twice 
a-year.  Oiecasidnal  inspections  by  members  of  the  Board,  or  by 
qualified  persons  appointed  by  them,  going  in  circuit,  so  that 
uie  whole  schools  tntty  be  inspected  in  the  course  of  a  certain 
numb^  of  vears,  and  their  state  published,  would  furpish  a  mo- 
tive to  teachers,  justices,  and  n^intsters,  alike  to  do  their  duty.^ 

In  the  eighth  and  concluding  chapter,  Mr  Simpson  adverts 
to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be  overtohie  in  educating  the 
people,  and  the  encouragiements  which  the  iViends  pf  education 
nave  before  them. .  We  have  room  to  notice  ot\\y  one  of  the 
**  obstacles,^ — sectarian  2e4l  This,  says  Mr  Simp^n,  ^*  has 
hitherto  been,  and  will  yet  be,  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
with  which  a  VAttoVAi.  system  of  popular  education  will  have 
to  contetid.  There  exfet  between  seventy  and  eighty  ^cts  of 
Christians.  Tbe  sealofs  of  every  sect  most  conscientiously  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  only  ehance  for  the  youth  of  the 
country  obt^nmg  what  it  calls;  a  relig[iou$  education,  is  to  place 
the  sole  direction  of  education,  secular  and  religious,  in  its  pe- 
culiar  hands.  Most,  fiecta,  so  empowered,  would  then  proce^ 
to  instil  into  the  young,  nay,  even  the  infant  mind,  theology  al- 
most exclusively.  This  is  die  only  idea  the  sects,  if  zealous, 
attach  to  education  on  a  religious  basis.  It  must  begin  with 
the  creed  and  catechism  of  the  sect,  and  never  for  a  moment  be 
permitted  to  lose  sight  of  cither.     The  consequence  is,  that  both 
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become  obJ€Ct8  of  tedium  and  diigust,  and  neither  religious  nor 
secular  knowledge  is  attained.  No  one  can  have  rend  this  trea- 
tise without  observing  that  religious  education,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  education  on  a  religious  basis,  is  strenuously  advo- 
cated in  it ;  only  a  dilferent  mode,  and  a  different  order  of  in- 
culcation are  recommended,  beoause  of  the  signal  fiiil«re  of  the 
prevailing  method.  While,  in  the  order  •proposed,  secular  edu- 
cation  precedes  the  inoolcation  of  Bewlation^  it  cannot  be  said 
by  the  most  scrupulous  duit  it  txdndes  it.  By  secular  edaca^ 
tion  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  God  of  Nature.  He  desi- 
derates a  Creator  as  the  aulhtit  of  the  wodders  unfolded  to  him 
in  crealdon,  and,  as  it  were,  iSiecovers  htm  in  his  w^rks.  Thus 
prepared,  he  proceeds  to  find  that  the-God  of  Natttve  is  the  God 
of  Revelation.  Is  it  wise't^  ^reverse  tfaift  order j?  Is/ib  w>t  im- 
pious  t^  exchid^  ope-haif  lof  it  ?*"  - 

At  page  9&^  Mr  6im][i8oti'  does^injltistme  to'Dr  fidl,  as  the 
inventor  of  the  manitonal  system' of :  ^d}ibEition,><Mr  cmethod 
of  mutual  instructibn.  He  represidDts  Josefrfi  ^Landttter  aa 
the  otiginal  discoverer  of  that  system;  and  stales  that  the 
English  -chutGhmen,  alafmed  by  the  ptfogress  whiek  the  dis- 
senters were  making  with  it  in  educating  the  people,  hastily 
brought  home  Dr  Bell  from  India,  ideMifled  him  <  with  the  new 
method,  establislied' national  scIkkpIs  in  aooordanoe-with  it,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  Lancaster  as  its  inventor.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  Dr  Bell  invented  the  system  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  in  India,  where  he  practised  it  for  years  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  *He  returned  to  Europe  in  1797,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  year  a  full  account  of  his  method,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  *<An  Exp^'mient  ia  Edueataon,  made  at  the  Male 
Asylum  of  Madras ;  suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  sohool  or 
family  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master 
or  parent.^  In  1798,  the  system  was  successfully  introduced  into 
various  seminaries  in  England,  particularly  the  charity  school  of 
St  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  the  Kendal  schools  of  industry.  It 
was  not  till  180S  that  Joseph  Lancaster  first  appeared  before  the 
public.  In  the  pamphlet  which  he  then  published,  called,  *'  Im- 
provements in  Education,^  &c.  he  states  that  his  school  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1798,  that  ^^  during  several  years^  he  failed  in 
every  attempt  ^^  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition^  than  the 
common  one,  and  that  afterwards  **  the  internal  organisation  of 
the  school  was  gradually  and  materially  altered  for  the  better.^' 
In  his  third  edition,  he  admits  that  when  he  opened  school  in 
1798,  he  "  knew  of  no  modes  of  tuition  but  those  usually  in 
practice.*"  His  first  edition  contains  a  fair  acknowledgment  of 
the  priority  of  Dr  BelPs  discovery,  in  the  following  words :— "  I 
ought  not  to  close  my  account  without  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gation I  lie  under  to  Dr  Bell,  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras, 
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who  SO  nobly  gave  up  his  time  and  liberal  salary,  ihat  he  miffht 
perfect  that  institution,  which  flourished  greatly  under  his  fos- 
tering care.  He  published  a  tract  in  1798,  [the  true  date  is 
1797]9  entitled,  <  An  Experiment  in  Education,^  &c.  From 
this  puUication  I  have  adopted  several  useful  hints.  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  it  to  this  attentive  perusal  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion and  youth.^  In  the  seoDnd  edition  of  Lancast^^s  book, 
this  fjEUther  acknowledgment  was  added  :-*-"  Dr  Bell  was  fully 
sensible  (of  4be  wiaste  of  tiode  in  sdiools^and.  hia  method  to  re- 
medy the  evil  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  ,  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  walk  in  hia  fiiotateps  in  the  method  about  to  be 
detailed  ;^  p»  78.  It  was^ooly  when  hisr  sdiool  attracted  a  high 
degree  oif  public  attentu^ny  tiuU  Lancaeler  claimed  the  merit  of 
havii^  invented  the  systbm  of 'mutual  iostriiclbn  ;<andat  length, 
be  went  so  far  as  to  write,  in  the  MinUngyjRiMi  a[>  4th  Sep- 
tember ISllv  ^M  atttad  .forvatd  beffve  the  piMIc,  at  .the  bar 
of  mankind,  t^.the  prfteent.and  for.futvre'ages^  avowing  my- 
self the  inventor  -of  the^&itifk  or  Bjoyal  liiBcaBteriao  system.^ 
Dr  Bell,  then,  was  undocibledly  the  sole  inventor'  of  tne  mo- 
nitorial system;  bnt  Laneaster,  who  ^^  walked  in  his  focHsteps,"^ 
bad  certainly  the  great  merit  of  introducing  iD  generally  into 
practice.  Dr  Bell,  however,  had  been  residing  in  Sttghmd  for 
years,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  churchmen  to/ assist  them 
in  establishing  schools  to  cofldpete  with  those  of  Lancaster* 

Mr  Simpson  has  appended  to  his  work  ^.  Hint^  on  the  neoes. 
sity  of  a  change  of  principle  i»  our  Legislaition  fbr  the  efficient 
protection  of  Society  from  Crime  ;^-i~"  ObservalioBs  on  tbe  de- 
gree of  Knowledge  yet  applied  to  the  investigation  of  Insanity 
in  Trials  for  Cnme,  chiefly  Violence  ^nsd  Bbniioide  T— -*<  Ex- 
tract  from  Report  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Infant  School  Sodety ;"" — 
^'  Summary  of  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Association  for 
procuring  Instruction  in  useful  and  entertaining  Science  ;^  and 
several  other  documents,^-all  containing  much  interesting  and 
instructive  matter.  Our  limits,  bowevcv,  are  now  exhausted,  so 
that  the  appendix,  like  much  of  what  is  ooiKained  in  the  body 
of  the  treadae,  must  be  passed  over  in  silienceL  We  anticipate 
the  best  effects  to  the  cliuse  of  education  froih  Mr  Simpson^s 
work.  Independently  of  other  merits,  the  animated  and  po- 
pular style  in  which  it  is  written,  will  go  far  to  ensure  a  wide 
circulation.  The  extracts  given  above  will  so  fully  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  its  merits  that  they  render  quite  unnecessary 
any  farther  expression  of  our  own  opinion. 


i 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

*  I  * 

PAUPER  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  HANWKU^  NBAtt  IXINDON  •. 

X  <    •  •  • 

Ths  principles  acted  on  iX  the  Asylinn  at  Hanwell  ak-e  near* 
Iv  these:—  '^    •     -        '  '     i 

1.  It  is  the  ccmvtetidn  of  Its  i^Jtiv^,  intellfgent,  and  tfuly  be- 
nevolent sdperfntehd^nt'Dr  EUts,  that  insanity  i^  almost  always 
a  partial;  not  ^'toidl^  kberration  of  reason  : — and;  consequently, 
that  in  al)  cases  alleviation,  and  in  Vnab^  ciirey  mdXr  be  effected 
by  temperatefy,  yet  steadily,  exercising  the  satle  faculties,  and 
soothing  the  insane  to  repose. 

^.'  He  fe  therefore  vei»y  careftil  so  to'  arrange  and  distribute 
his  p^i^nt^,  that  those '  may  not  be  together  whose  weaknesses 
are  likely  to  tronflicf,'  at  the  same  titoe  that  all 'enjoy  the  benefit 
of  company  and  society.  To  this  latter  condition  he  attaches 
extretne  value ;  attributing'  the  srti^ll  hitniber  bf  (Aires  effected 
in  the  'hi^het  citcJes  aimost' entirely  to  the  seclusion  in  which 
such  patients  are  usiially  kept.  Atid  hfe  greatest  anibition;  he 
says,  IS  to  l>e  abfe  to  bring  tnis principle  so  far  ihto  evideride,*  as 
to  see  a  similar  ih^titution  to'tbk  wnich  h6  conducts  founded 
for  the  Irpper  ranks,  siirround'ed  ivith  all  the  luxury  arid  indul- 
gence to  which  they'^re  accirstbtned,  kftd  With  \hi  necesskrjr  re- 
straint as  much  as  pdsisible'unseeri  and  dnftlt.  ^     ' 

8.  In  classifying  hi«  patients,  l>r  Ellis 't>f<ifesse§  to  be  much 
assisted  by*  litudying  the  minute  indications  of  charactef  fur- 
nished by  the  Wittdern  science  of  JhVfenology,  fn  which  he  'im- 
plidtly  believes  7  ahd  whatever  may  be  thought  of  (hib  tuide  in 
the  iibstract,''hf^  tact  at  least  seem^  \iherring,'  for  he  has  few 
quari*eb;  and  in  twenty  years  has  had  no  accident  '  liis  ob- 
vious, however,  that'this  1^  hot^Sso  much  a  printiple  as  ^  Were 
method, — a  means  by  which  he  attafniS,  or  stipposc?8  that  he  at- 
tains, a  particular  end.  -^     .;...•     ■ 

4.  He  is  next  careful  coni^tantly  to  ocCiipy  his  patients^  minds 
by  light,  use^l  labour,  in  the  open  air  as  nfmch  as  possible,' and 
otherwise  in  warm  biit  Well  ventilated  apartments.  *  It  is  a  re- 
markable gleam  of  sanity  which  appears  tn  all,  that  they  will 
tolerate,  and  even  court,  work  which  appears  lo  them  useful^ 
but  no  other ;  and  Dr  Ellis  finds  a  medical  benefit  iri  indulging 

•  Extracted  from  t^e  ^<^#flinfw  ol  3d  Mw  L894,  bgr  tke  editor  of  which 
the  following  note  is  prefixod.!^^  We  are  indebted  for  Uie  foUpwing  interest- 
ing paper  to  a  friend,  who  was  led  accidentally  the  other"  day  to  visit  this 
asylum ;  and  who  Is  anxibtts  to'g4T«  publicity  to  the  system  of  tnafiagement 
observed  in  it,  and  the  admirab&  results  of  that  system.*'  We  have  aacer- 
tained  the  name  of  the  writer, — but  shall  merely  state,  that  he  is  a-  man  of 
science,  and  a  Professor  in  an  English  University. 
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this  preference,  as  strengthening  in  their  estimation  the  tie  which 
yet  connects  them  with  the  sane  and  usefully  employed  world. 

5.  For  the  same  reason  he  eqcourages  them  to  undertake 
long  consecutive  tasks,  that  their  minds  may  be  occupied  steadily, 
for  at  l9t9ti  aunt /days,-!  ^(b  the  AamB  oli^t*  -  The  accjpusition 
and  practice  of  a  trade  he  thus  finds  emmently  beneficial,  pro. 
vided  that  neit)}^i;  i^.u^g^  tpo  ff3toi;.far».b^y.pp4  the. strength 
of  mind  of  the  patient  set  to  them. 

&  HisJ^st  r\^  iq  uQdevicauu|;kip()pe8^,,an^,^ve^^^^^ 
famifiarity  of  manner  tb,w^rds  t^ei^  :^n  ,wi)ijcl^  Ja^dl,  hpwcver, 
his  difficulties  ^e  infinite  wjlh  the  sane  ^partoi  bi'a,  establish- 
ment. .  Hp  complains  jgiuch  p^  ^  bard-beart^  abruptness  and 
unkindness,  whiqb  seem,  in  this  j:ountry  and  (^stj^tmrtici^ar* 
ly,  to  pervade  the  minas  even  of  thps^,  ot^^^^w^  £^i^M^  enoMgh, 
whei^  thoy  are  broy^l^t  ip,cpnt«pt  with^pati^x)^  pf  jthif  descrip* 
tion  ;  the  pffect  of  wl^j^j^on  ^p^ie  recoverirug,  J8^sppcaa%, dis- 
advantageous.   The3(  ar^  ex^tremely  jeiUpusof  Jb/^ 

tempt,  .»••■;.••'•        /       •'  •'•'  •  '.  '  M( 

Such  are  the  leading  principle^, oi)  ynbich.t^s  admirable.In- 

stitution  is  conducted ;  and  I  must  say^  that  in  all  myiexp^ri^i- 
ence„  I  have  never  seen  inpre  iot^er^s^ng  or  AfiecjUag  results 
brought  .out.  Th,e  number,  of  p^tieq^.^pproa9l^e^.ip  six  hun- 
dred, Cor  \yI?Qse  leffickipt  guard,!  prQte,<?ijwiiv  and. s^yice^  albiput 
forty  p^?  s^rvants^  pf  aW  kifl^^varje  ;^^ffiplent^,  .At  ,tb«;b?^d  of 
every, departmfsnt  of  work  in  tbeipoys^^wh^thfr.popkl^g,  bakimg, 
brewing,  washing,  xwfppn^tering^  s})oemakip^,  .Uwloring,  stpaw. 
hat  makipg,  brxckiayini  gai:(jlf  ning»  cj^rying,  os  wbaf  it  mny, 
one  of  tl^ese  sane  individu^s  is'jitlaced ; , put.  ^e  labpurpr^  under 
them  are  all  paiUents.  Abputi  sv(.ty  aqr^s  o(,gp^M(^d  ^];e  annexed 
to  the  premises,  over  wbioh  the^e.pppi^  Qi^^i^Mres  ar?  tb(is  flistri- 
but^d.  Tbe  fences,  are  by  np  means  every wbier^.^ecure^  yet  no 
attempt  .is  madie  to.e^apen  And  tlie  f%;tioi\at^  attfchnaent  of 
all  to  Or  EIIi^,  and,  if  possible,  eyeo  inoi::^  ohvapu^y^  to  his  ad- 
mirable wife,  appears  unUpMnded^  it  is,  indeed,  almpst  di^tiiess* 
ing,  for  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  it  is  more  like  the. affecUon 
of  a  brute  than  of  a  human  being,  iipd  is,  b. truth,  np  more. 

Lords  Jersey,  Howe,  Chichester,  and  ptber  gentlemen  about 
the  Court,,  have  visited  tji^  establishment  witli  feelings  similar  to 
mine,  (as  appear^  from  their  ob^rvalions  written  in  the  visitors^ 
book) ;  ana .  it  has  b^p  intimated,  in  consequenoe,  that  their 
Majesties  willshprtlyexf^mine  it.  A  yery  x)d|iebrated  lady  also, 
(on  such  an  occasion,  I  think  I  may  name  her— I  mean  Miss  Mar- 
tinenu), — who  was  ii^  tlie  same  party  with  myself  the  other  day, 
has  since  returned  aloney  and  passea  a  whole  day  in  it,  that  she 
might  study  it  at  leisure,  and  undisturbed  *.     I  mention  these 

*  This  Udy  has  published  in  Tait*s  Edinbuigh  Magazine  for  June  1834»  a 
rery  interesting  account  of  her  observations  at  Hanwell ;  with  some  excel- 
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circumstances  partly  to  prove,  that  I  have  not  been  unduly  ex- 
cited by  what  I  saw,— --partly  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  pain- 
ful or  oppressive  in  its  examination,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
that  is  oelighlfal,  while  it  is  improving.  How  i^  it  that  it  is 
generally  so  Kttle  known,  or  talked  of  ?  Tfaercr  is  no  difficulty, 
I  believe,  in  vArtaitiing:  admission :  it  19  only  1#ished  that  parties 
going  should  not  be  numerous  or  imposing,  otherwise  the  pa- 
tients are  Agitated  by  lliMr'  pfeteflcel  '  ' 

A  few  hnecddtcfr  ii)tfy,  how^^,  furtfaet^'illtiftrate  the  kind  of 
reflections  which'  a  visit  to  this  place  excites.  One  poor  woman 
whom  we  sair  woi'king  in  the  garden,  was  ten  years  in  chains, 
furiously  mad.  She  has  been  only  fifteeti  months  here,  never  in 
chains,  and  now  under  as  little  restraint  as  the  others.  Her  de- 
light is  the  garden  ;  and  she  fancies  that  she  has  almost  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  it.  Another  woman  was  fifteen  years  in  the 
strictest  confinement,  and  has  been  two  years  here.  We  saw  her 
occupied  in  the  pleasure-grounds;  and  her  delight  on  seeing 
Mrs  Ellis,  who  accompanied  us,  was  ecstatic.  She  kissed  her 
hand^'  leaped  about  and  around  her,  shewed  what  she  was  en- 
gaged  in,  and  so  fbrth^  with  a  glee  which  seemed  infantine,  but 
was  neither  ofiensive  l^or  alarming.  The  man  who  shot  Mr 
Mellish  last  year,  and  who  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insa- 
nity, is  also  here.  He  came  moody  and  dissatisfied,  as  fancying 
that  he  had  cause  for  his  act,  and  was  therefore  ill-treated ;  but 
he  is  now  comparatively  cheerful  and  contented,  working,  by 
his  own  desire,  among  the  shoemakers^  where  we  saw  him. 
Lastly,  a  lady  of  fortune  has  been  treated  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  private  house,  on  Dr  Ellis's 
system,  after  having  been  many  years  in  the  strictest  confine- 
ment, even  to  a  strait-waisteoat  She  now  goes  out  in  her  car- 
riage without  a  keeper ;  and  so  much  is  her  intellect  sti'ength- 
cn^  by  beitig  judiciously  appealed  to  whenever  possible,  that 
when  consulted,  at  the  beginning  of  last  "winter,  as  to  the  pru- 
dence cf  dispensing  with  a  guard  to  her  fire,  her  reply  was,  that 
she  hoped  it  was  not  necessary,  ^et,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
she  would  reccMonmend  its  adoption. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  have  been  preceded  by  habits  of 
vicious  indulcnence,  especially  intemperance  and  violent  passion. 
This  deplorable  malady  is  also  a  frequent  termination  of  the  un- 
happy fate  of  women  of  the  town,  especially  when  their  mater^ 
9UII,  as  well  as  other  affe^ons,  have  been  Bererdy  lacerated. 
The  majority  of  cases  here  (it  is  the  Pauper  Asylum)  are 
among  the  uneducated  i  but  this  is  not,  I  believe,  a  general  fact. 

lent  remarks  on  the  irrational  treatment  generally  received  by  the  insane, 
and  the  hurtf\il  prejudices  which  prevail  in  society  on  the  subject  of  mental 
derangement.  The  article  is  written  in  a  most  pleasing  strain  of  phUanthro- 
py,  and  doubtless  will  powerfully  aid  in  rousing  the  public  from  their  apa- 
thy and  ignorance.— Ed.  P.  J. 
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In  almost  every  instance  the  extreme  crisis  may  be  traced  to 
injudicious  and  generally  cruel  treatment,  when  reason  was  tot- 
tering, but  not  yet  gone.  Without  alto^ther  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  tendencies,  Dr  Ellis  is  persuaded  tnat,  if  ta- 
ken in  time,  these  may  almost  always  be  overcome ;  and  that 
'  xhm  efiect  would  be  comparatively  trifling  if  unaided  by  moral 
causes. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  moral  statistics,  perl^a^  no,  object 
is  moce  interesting  than  this*  It  is  interesting  .in  itself,  as  rela- 
ting to  beings  of  themselves  utterly  helpless  ^  and  tit  is,  if  possl- 
ble,  still  more  iqteresting  ux.it9  blterior  applicaiioo.  For  may 
we  not  assume  that  the  treatment  which  is  etninently  successfuil 
in  the  extreme. case  of  mental  disea^,  must  contain  within  itself 
the  principles  on  which  all  mental  .training  ought  to  be  found- 
ed P  In  our  schools,  therefore,  as  in  our  lunatic  asylums,  may 
we  not  infer,  from  this,  example,  that  not  less  value  should  be 
set  on  the  indired  than  on  the  direct  culture  of  the  yet  imper.- 
fect  mind ;  that  the  leisure  of  pupils  should  be  improved,  as 
well  as  their  school  hours ;  that  th^.  temper  and  affections,  as 
well  as  their  intellect^  should  be  nurtured ;  tneir  active,  as  weU  as 
sedentary,  pursuits  be  such  as  to  give  habits  of  industry  and 
consecutive  labour,  &c.  ?  Instead  of  this,  it  is  to  be  fearea  that 
in  most  of  our  English  schools  our  boys  are  dismissed  from,  their 
tasks  to  idleness  at  best,  but  to  mischief  and  vice  much  more 
commonly ;  the  weak  are  overborne  by  the  strong ;  the  strong 
are  spoiled  by  their  superiority ;  the  tempers  of  all  are  iiuured, 
and  their  affections  only  brought  out  during,  their  brief  holidays. 
Ought  we  to  wonder,  then,  that  a  fitful  manhood  should  ao  of.- 
ten  succeed  an  unruly  youth,  and  that  both  should  so  frequent- 
ly disappoint  the  fairest,  promise,  of  opening  childliood  ?  The 
subject  can  be  here  only  hinted  at ;  but  its  development  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  national  education,  na- 
tional happiness,  character,  and  virtue. 

In  saying  this  much  respecting  Harwell  Asvlum,  I  could 
wish  to  be  understood  as  far  from  meaning  to  intimate  that  k 
stands  alone  in  the  interesting  experiment  making  in  it.  On  the 
contrary^  I  believe  that  similar  attempts  are  in  progress  in  seve- 
ral other  places ;  but  I  wish  to  testify  to  the  almost  complete 
success  here.  In  conclusion,  one  of  the  most  striking  physical 
effects  of  his  system  Dr  Ellis  states:  to  be  the. uninterrupted 
sleep  of  bis  whole  establishment  during  the  n%ht.  His  patients 
are  not  lodged  in  separate  apartments^  but  together,  in  waids  : 
yet  is  he  not  disturbed  by  them  three  times  a^year.  This  he  at- 
tributes both  to  their  occupation  through  the  day  and  their  ge^ 
neral  tranquillity  of  mind. 

AM, 


i 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

OPINIONS  OF  TLEIXKMANN  AND  ARNOLD  RESPECTING 

PHREMOLOGY-^NOONSIS^tlNCY  OF  THE  ANTIPHRE- 
NOLOGISTS. 

OuB  readers  will  be  amused,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
contrast  the  savings  and  opinions  of  the  antiphrenologjsts  with 
each  other,  and  see  bow  much  each  admits,  which  the  other  de- 
nies. In  the  article  on  Temperament,  by  Dr  Prichard,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  last  Number^  that  learned  opponent  gives  sundry 
weighty  reasons  for  believing  the  cerebellum  to  he  the  seat^  not 
of  AmativenesSi  but  of  the  intellect !  and,  as  a  proof,  he  avers, 
that  many  Cretins  with  small  cerebella  manifest  strong  sexual 
desire,  but  little  or  no  intellectual  power, — ^facts  which  he  says 
he  can  reconcile  with  the  above  theory,  but  not  with  Phrenolo. 
gy.  Tiedemann,  the  celebrated  professor  at  Heidelberg,  pro- 
pounds  a  diflerent  view  of  the  matter ;  and  while  he  is  equally 
nostile  to  Phrenology,  and  to  the  connection  of  Amativeness 
with  the  cerebellum,  he  chooses  a  more  dignified  habitation  for 
the  intellect,  and  declares  in  his  lectures  to  his  wondering  stu- 
dents,  "  t?tat persons  with  large  Jbreheads  are  endowed  with  supe- 
rior intelkcts,  and  that  individuals  with  small  heads  have  inferior 
intellects.  The  brain  qfCuvier^  which  was  unusually  large,  will 
illustrate  the  first,  and  the  skull  of  this  idiot  (shewing  one)  the 
second,"^  This  is  not  amiss  for  a  great  antiphrenologist  like  our 
friend  Tiedemann ;  but  what  says  Dr  Prichard  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ?  He  disapproves  altogether  of  this  doctrine,  and  gives  the 
palm  to  the  head  of  moderate  or  smallish  size.  ^<  It  would  ra- 
ther seem  probable,**  says  he,  "  that  the  state  of  interior  organi- 
zation, from  which  the  highest  degree  of  energy  in  its**  (the  un- 
derstanding's) *^  appropriate  action  may  be  supposed  to  result, 
would  be  ^und  in  a  brain,  the  volume  of  whicn,  both  generally 
and  in  its  parts,  has  the  medium  degree  of  development,  or  is 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  average  dimension.  As  far  as 
our  experience  and  observation  reaches^  it  bears  out  this  pre* 
sumption :  the  individuals  whom  we  have  known  possessea  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  powers  have  been  those  in  the  form  and 
size  of  whose  heads,  compact  and  of  moderate  volume,  nothing 
remarkable  presented  itself,*'* 

It  would  be  curious  to  discover  whether  Dr  Prichard  has  a  mo- 
derate-sized head,  and  Tiedemann  rather  a  big  one  !  The  result 
might  enable  us  more  easily  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  not  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  the  intellectual 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  article  Texperamekt,  No.  zxi.  p.  174. 
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persons  kDown  to  Dr  Frichard  are  somewhat  inferior  to  such 
men  as  Napoleon,  Sully,  Chatham,  Franklin,  and  Washington; 
and,  moreover,  that  possibly  he  is  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
distinguislirng  the  <signs  of  intellechial  CidleiM< 

W>a  cannot  he^  tfaiBking'tiM'DrFriiiiaadiiaftexxi^^  the 
Cretins  very  imperfectly,  when  he  speaks  of  their  intdlec^,  and 
not  their  appetites,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  size  of  the  cerebeU 
lum.  We  have  seen  numbers  of  them  with  unusually  large  ce- 
rcbella,  in  whom  reason  was  but  a  ray,  compared  to  the  energy 
of  the  sexual  passion  which  they  manifested;  and  we  can. state,  as 
an  additional  fact,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  forehead  is  either 
unusually  small  and  contracted,  or  presents. the  appearance  of 
morbid  distention.  In  a  very  few  ihstance9,  nothing  remarkable 
appears  in  its  external  configuration,  but  .the  whole  expression  and 
aspect  of  the  body  indicate  structural  disease  in  the,  orain  itself. 

But  to  return  to  Tiedemaon*  "  This,'**  Jbe  continues^  "Vould 
appear  to  shew  that  tj[)|ere  is  some  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim^  and  it  would  be  well  if  the.  heads  pf  individuals 
intended,  for  an  intellectual  or  studious  life  were  measured  before 
they  commenced  their  studies,  as  many  disappointments  would 
be  avoided.  .  The  assertion^  however,  tb&t.  m  one  part  of  the 
brain  resides  this  faculty^  and  in  another  that,  I  cannot  believe. 
In  dissection  of  intellectual  persons,  the  convolutions  are  found 
more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the  anfractuosities  deeper.  In 
women  the  sulci  are  less  deep  than  in  men.^ 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Dr  Tiedemaan  is  a  man  of  the 
practical  understandmg  which  the  above  quotation  betokens.  No 
doubt)  a  statement  of  facts  like  his  does  ^'  appear^  to  support 
Fhrenolc^,  but  it  is  Nature  and  not  Tiedemann  that  must  be 
blamed  for  the  coincidence.  It  is  evident  that  he  would  have 
avoided  every  appearance  of  supporting  such  doctrines,  if  truth 
would  have  allowed  him.  As  it  is,  we  susp^t  that  he  is  a 
sounder  Phrenologist  than  many  who  arrogate  the  title.  He  dis- 
tinctly, although  by  implication,  admits  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  size  of  brain  bemg  an  index  of  mental  power ;  and  he 
farther  admits,  that  intellect  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  cerebral 
convolutions  situated  in  the  anterior  lobes.  If,  after  these  ad- 
missions, he  differs  as  to  the  functions  of  other  parts  of  the  brain, 
it  is  a  difference  only  as  to  details ;  and  when  principles  are  once 
established,  details  can  be  easily  verified  and  corrected*  We  are 
bound,  indeed,  to  declare,  that  the  learned  Professor  is  not  con- 
scious of  being  a.  phrenologist ;  but  his  evidence  in  its  favour  is 
only  the  more  valuable  on  that  account,  and  whatever  he  may 
now  do  or  say  about  the  cerebellum  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
time  and  farther  progress  in  his  new  field  of  study  will  ultimate- 
ly remove  all  his  present  difficulties. 
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Having  noticed  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Heidelberg  profbs-' 
soTft  respecting  Phrenoic^^  we  take  the  opportunitj  of  advert* 
ing  to  those  of  another.  We  ieam  from  excellent  authority, 
that  Professor  Arnold  stated  in  his  lectUNs  last  summer,  that  he 
agrees  with  Gall  in  thinking  that  the  cerebdlum  is  the  organ  of 
Amativeness;  though  he  believes  it— "for  what  reason  we  know 
not**— to  be  also  in  some  way  connected  with  involuntary  motion. 
Personal  observation  has  satisfied  him  that  theimimalj  moral,  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  connected  with  diffisrent  regions  of  the 
brain ;  and  he  entirely  concurs  with  Gall  as  to  the  individual  re- 
gions occupied  by  each  dass  of  facukies,  but,  like  Tiedemann, 
thinks  that  Gall  has  gone  too  far  in  asser^g  that  these  regions 
consist  of  a  number  of  smaller  organs.  Arnold,  then,  admits, 
ftvm  observaiioni  the  grand  fundamental  principle,  that  different 
parts  of  the  brain  perform  different  functions ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  on  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions  depend  the  propen- 
sities, on  the  coronal  region  the  moral  sentiments,  and  on  the 
forehead  the  intellect.  As  a  commentary  on  his  and  Tiedemann^s 
refusal  to  admit  the  existence  of  organs  of  individual  faculties— 
in  other  words  to  assent  to  the  detailsof  Phrenology — we  shall 
extract,  but  without  meaning  to  apply  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
two  professors,  a  lively  and  forcible  passage  from  a  work  pub- 
lished in  18^9  by  Dr  Caldwell  of  Lexington. 

^^  Nothing  is  more  common,^  says  Dr  Caldwell,  ^^  than  for 
physicians  and  others,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  to  ob- 
serve very  gravely,  and,  as  some  may  think,  very  kncwingh^ 
*'  We  believe  in  the  general  principles  of  Phrenology,  but  not  m 
its  details.^  But  a  few  years  ago  thaae  same  sage  and  cautious 
gentlemen  denounced  it,  ^  by  the  lump^^  <  principles,^  and  all. 
This  they  will  not  deny.  But  times  nave  changed,  and  they 
have  changed  th«r  cveed  and  thor  tone.  Phrenology  has  gained 
strengUi,  and,  in  the  same  ratio,  have  their  oppoation  and  hos- 
tility to  it  gained  wealkneaa.  They  think  h^  faahkcn^  as  they 
shape  their  apparel.  They  feel  the  breeze  cf  popular  sentiment 
witn  as  much  attention  and  accuracy  as  they  do  their  patients^ 
pulses,  or  as  they  examine  the  state  of  respiration  by  means  of 
the  stethoscope,  and  ^  turn  and  tum^  as.  it  turns,  vet  ^  still  go  on.^ 
Thus  do  they  completely  verify  the  common  acfage,  that  those 
who  *  talk  at  random  should ,  have  good  memories.''  Although 
they  may  forget,  the  world  will  remember. 

^  But  let  mem  occupy  their  new  ground  undisturbed.  What 
have  they  gained  by  it  ?  What  are  the  meaning  and  force  of 
their  objection  to  Phrenology  ?  Literally  nothing*  In  the  <  ge- 
neral principles^  of  the  science  they  avow  their  belief;  and  in 
that  avowal  they  concede  every  thing.  What  are  ^  principles  T 
Greneralizations  of  *  details,**  and  nouiing  more.  They  are  but 
aggregates  or  classifications  of  recognised  facts.     *•  Details^  are 
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purts,— <  prindples*  the  whola  Of  Phrenology,  this  is  proverbi- 
ally true.  By  those  who  know  the  history  of  it,  it  is  perfectly 
understood,  that,-  in  all  bn  discoveries,  in  dfeveloping  the  science, 
the  march  of  Gall  was  from  <  details^  to  *  principles,^*— *from  in- 
dividuals to  generals— not  the  reverse.  His  method,  like  that 
of  Bacon,  was  strictly  inductive*  In  this  consisted  his  chief 
merit  as  a  discoverer  and  a  philosopher.  Could  he,  then,  out  of 
^fitke  *  details*  oonstroct  true  ^  principles  ?^  No  antiphrendogbt 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  No  such  alchemy  pertained  to 
Gall  or  any  of  his  fcrflowers.  Nor  did  they  ever  profess  it.  It 
is  by  thmr  opponents  that  it  is  tfirkioOff  professed ;  and  to  them 
belongs  the  task  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency,  or  to  bear  the 
burden  of  it. 

**  But  diey  cannot  reconcile  it.  As  well  may  they  attempt  any 
other  impossibility  ;  and  as  soon  will  they  succeed  in  it.  If  the 
^  general  principles^  of  Phrenology  are  true,  so  are  its  *  details.^ 
If  the  par^  be  corrupt,  the  whok  cannot  be  sound.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  science,  then,  have  but  one  alternative ;  to  reject  or 
receive  it  in  toto. 

*^  But  wher^ore  is  it  that  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  do  not 
believe  in  its  *  details  ?^  The  reply  is  easy.  They  have  not 
,  studied  them,  and  do  not,  iherefitre^  understand  them.  It  is 
Ipndse  enough  for  any  one,  to  say  of  him,  that  he  thoroughly 
undeMtahds  what  he  has  oirefully  studied.  What  he  has  not 
thus  studied,  no  man  ev^  yet  iMderstood,  nor  ever  can.  But 
to  pursue  <  detub^  is  much  more  trouUcfiome  and  laborious, 
than  to  comprehend  *  principles^  when  oompletiely  established 
and  dearly  enunciated.  Hence  the  reason  why,  as  relates  to 
Phrenology,  gentlemen  profess  a  belief  in  the  latter  and  not  in  the 
former.  Let  theiifi  first  acqinre  a  correct  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  latter,  and  then  oeny  and  subvert  them,  if  they  can. 
As  soon  would  they  dream  of  denying,  or  attempting  to  subvert, 
the  facts  of  the  descent  of  ponderous  bodies,  the  refiexion  of 
light,  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Why  did  the  prince 
of  Ceylon  disbelieve  in  the  consolidation  of  water  by  cold  ?  He 
was  ignorant  of  *  details.^  Why  have  the  Chinese  denied  the 
possibility  of  throwing  balls  to«a  great  distance,  and  with  a  de- 
structive force,  by  means  of  water  acted  on  by  fire  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  an  ignorance  of  <  details.^  Why  did  the  world 
remain  so  long  incredulous  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and 
lightning,  and  of  the  compresribility  of  water  ?  Franklin  and 
Perkins  had  not  yet  instructed  them  in  the  requisite  ^  details.^ 
Away,  then,  with  such  idle  afiectation  of  sagacity  and  wisdom ! 
It  is  but  a  tattered  covering  for  a  want  of  information ;  a 
hackneyed  apology  for  a  neglect  to  inquire.  In  truth,  with  men 
who  make  a  pretence  to  knowledge,  a  *•  disbelief  in  details,^ 
and  an  entire  ignorance  of  them,  are  too  frequently  synonymous  j 
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expressions.  As  relates  to  the  opponents  of  Phrenology,  this  is 
certainly  true.  To  know  the  *  details^  of  that  science^  and  to 
believe  in  them,  are  the  same.  No^doe^haA  einM"«hdmiehly 
studied  them^  byafahMMexanhifittticftiofiaian^as  heis^  without 
arriving  at  a  '^siMVyii^tiM'  of  their  ti^tHP  If  ^ut^  an  fttsOMe'  has 
ever  )occtiirri^d;^!ie4has  h^sn  M^d<itf^iti^id»ri  Mlbsfe  o^fetond^de. 
veldDjkients/ w^re  tthtA^\Jtm\M^'it^fhifa 
was%Myfii^SL^A  N^tHerHMi^wTbi^htftibsy  whiM0>dewM^ 
was  '"hiiis^hdpen,^  i\dt  any  of  Sbatepear^ '  p^v^ages,  with 
*'  foreheads  vilianotlsly  lowy^'coukl  hBire'4|Mtenri£ttBfly  pitMdyted 
to  the'dbctrine^'dfiPhtendlo^;  'Fhereiteiyn'fediirioas^  'Their 
own  iteads  would  rt4>t' have  *  pcri^s^d  ttiUMeK^  Tfe^i^  Mier, 
therefore,  WdcTld  liave  b^  sdt/^i&ndimMMf/.  Alid?as.«o  nian 
is  bbiiind,'lh  com^nlaw^  V6'^^k  e^iden^^Jttfaicidfi  hiMsdlf^  nei- 
ther Is  it  yery  cmisis^eirt  with  %e  kfwsof  lyatmntiflt^^tfor  any 
one  to  bdieve,  more  espedbllytb  avow.his  bdi^f,^'to<*bi<^  ourn 
disp^rageifnent.  As  ^he*  htntip^ba^k^)  k«tlieb4itDi«d,)iln(l«batfidy- 
legg^  SaVb  at«  hi^ti(icfdVe'h0sUlitr*t^tthe  ^eno^iOf  yydMiaiilics, 
it  is  se^ret^to'bdei^p^^il^that tW^atuhead^ a^^ke^bcads^ and 
sifigbi'.lo)^&h^ads^i«ffl  tte^faVcfdtdbly^i^^  Iwitbui'br  (Phreno- 
logy. Not*  wffT  thbite  *w}ms^  ihNAtt^  ite^y^  ]^iMld«i^tii9ibehtnd'«nd 
It^t' befol*eV  that  thbii"  b^adil  iP^eM  itd^nftaigi^r  ^of '4Utiog»4xA^ 
ward*."      ''  -       ^^"  •'  "  •-'   •'*»•  '•^''  "i*  ^''*'  J»J;.',  ••  '*    ^wn  J-.,  ir    ' 

We  Hav^tlo  doubt' thdt^  btk'^Me^g  tb«  sj^hete  of  hte Obser- 
vations, Arnold  Will  beeotnef  ^tibfied  inih  4pesptiot^to  thedtrteib, 
as  w^ll  as  tbei?rf7ii<*itife9  of'Fhreno)dgy< '  SkbUrid  h^  tiUiiMtely 
dedare  himself  a  pnfenoh)mst,  df  wMdi'w^*ltiiW'(KttIetdoibt> 
the  catrte'of  the  science  will  be  greatly  &pw«ittled  in  Curriwy ; 
for  he  Js  there  liniirersally  known^  and  it  ia  all  btti  dertaiii'that 
he  will  ducoeed  Tfedematti  is  Fnk^naor  of  Anatomy  and  Pby- 
siology  in  the  U^ivenlity  of  Heidelbei^.    >    >»■ 

'*     •  •  ■  I    I  'I       »i!  .       1   ..  •       i.i    •    It     t  .    *'t 
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AN  ES3AYON  THR  CHA^ACTJSR  ,ANP  CjEJi^BEAL  I^iEVJlLOP. 
M£NT  OF  E6B£RT  3UBNS.  I^etc^  on  5th  Ma^  1934,  before  The 
fidanbuqsfa  KthH»l  Society  for.  the,  Stu<]7  and  I^ractin^l  AepUcation  of 
Phrenoiogj.    By  Mr  AmiJ^^  Cox. '    . 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
is  no  individual  whose  character  and  history  are  better  known 
in  Scotland  than  those  of  Robert  Burns.  To  Scotchmen,  even 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  his  works  are  hardly 

*  Caldweirs  New  Views  of  Penitentiary  Discipline,  &c.    Philadelphia, 
1829.    Preface,  pp.  5  and  6. 
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less  familiar  than  the  sacred  writings  themselves.  The  minutest 
incidents  of  his  life  hav^.be^n  r^pr^ded,  commented  on,  and 
repeated  almost  to  tati^y^  .by  a.p^^pcesfipn  of  tal^ntod  biogra- 
phers^ and  his.i:«i!Qer Its  Aniit^;:prfgp»fl{^iWitl|, interest  ^nd  in- 
structMN»'tO{everv  student. ;o£  Ui^.iiii^Fetof  ^inan.,  ]B*or  these 
rettsonsi'dio  fidiw>iUH;K  phi^n$4^^  l^ayf  lox^g  been,  anxious  to 
aaoer^im  )yii&^<cef«brar.d^  «..  apd  tiiejf'  con- 

sider illieQisdves4iigbl(f|Y)sl«M«^  to  tbo^  gepti^^,,ift. Dum- 
fries, dinMifih^  9^009  i^x^ipm  |bei;^.)9  i)QW  befpre  iJ^  if  n  accu- 
rate iwd  authentic  fftpr^esontaljpnpf  1}m  pqet>  skull  *, ,    .  ; 

The  ciceufBlrtaQQta is^ iwbioh  thp  ta^.w^v  prppy.f^  aire  iully 
stalled  in  tk^  following  aafjratiiVf,  froo^  ^e  j^en  of  Mr  Blacnlpck, 
surgeovy  oiig^flally  publial^din  tba  X)uaifriQ6  ^Cpuri^. 

"  Oa  Odirtiday^nigbt,  Slst.  M^rcb,  18S4„  Mr  John  M^Diar- 
mid,.  Mr  .Ajlam.  Rankine,  J&lr,  Jaifies.  ICerr,  Mr  James  Bogie, 
Mr  Andrew  :Clrotnhi^,.^and  ihe  4U)^$c;|dher,  d«scendec|  into  the 
vault  ^f  the  fi»piMew9i  fbi; /the  purpose  of  ^xan^ining  the  re- 
mams.Qf  .$[U|ms»;  fold)  ifiipossibte^-  'p^vi^ij)^  a  ^ast  qC  his  skull. 
Mr  Ctomhie  b^vpEig.  witnessed  thesesfhj^Q^tipn  of  tbf  bard^s  re- 
mains in  181^  and  aaen  thcon .deposited  ia  cbeir  present  r^^ting 
place,  at;  oiioe.  pointed  ^M^  (be  exaDt  spot  where  tbe  head  would 
be  fiound,  and  a  few  spadefuls  of  loose  sandy  soil  being  removed, 
.the  skull  was  brought  into  view,  and  carefully  lifted. 

*^  a'hW  0i!B9WK^%«fe  wcffp.  ^perfect  in  i^v§rB,^wpflct^.  if,  lye  /ex- 
cepts Jitde  erosion  at  thein  esiJternal  tab|^,  find.  Qrmly  held  to. 
gether  by  tbeiif  sutures ;  even  the  delicate  bones  of  the'orbits, 
wtUi.the  trifling:  exception  of  the  qs  UHgt^,  iQ  tbe  hd,  were 
soiisd'aod  uninjured  by  death  and-  the  gr^ve. .:  The  superior 
maxillary  bones  still  retained  the  four  most  posterior  tee^i  on 
each  8ude»  including  the  dentes  sapientiae,  and  all  without  spot 
or  blemidi ;  the  incisores^  ouspidafi,.  &p.  bad^  in  all  probability, 
recently  dropt  from  the  jaw,  for  the  alveoli  were  but  little  de- 
cayed. The  bones  of  the  face  and  palate  were  also  sound. 
Some  small  portions  of  black  hair,  with  a  very  few  grey  hairs 
intermixed,  were  observdd  WhfledetacUilg  some  extraneous  mat- 
ter from  the  occiput.  Indeed  nothing  could  exceed  the  high 
state  Pf  preservationiri  which  we  fpfind  the 'bPnes  of  the  cra- 
nium, or  oiRn*  a  fairer 'opportunity'  61  supplying  <wtiat  has  so  long 
been  de«derated  by  phrenologists-^  correet  model  of  our  im- 
mortal poef  s  head :  and  in  order  to  aoeoitlplish  this  in  the  most 

*  A  report  bss  hHitL  widely  circtilsted,  'tiisti,  loba.iieftre  the  present  cast 
WS8  obfaiBed,  the.pbrsndbgist8  had  ai^de  an  imi^guis^  bust  ot  Bums,  and 
adduced  it  in  support  of  thdr  dpctrines.  ^Nothntg  can  be  more  unfounded.  The 
report  has  been  cootnuBcted  in  a  number  of  the  Scotch  newspapers :  but  the 
En^ish  press,  whicb  widely  copied  the  story  as  an  excellent  joke  against 
the  phrenologists,  has  not  in  general  been  so  candid  as  to  insert  the  contra- 
diction. Many  of  our  fTien£,  as  well  as  enemies,  are  consequently  full  of 
astonishment  at  the  folly  and  bad  fiuth  of  the  Scotch  phrenologists ! 
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accurate  and  satisfactory  manner,  every  particle  cxf  sand,  or 
other  forei^  body,  was  careruUy  washea  oflp,  and  the  plaster  of 
Paris  apphed  with  all  the  tact  and  accuracy  of  an  experienced 
artist.  The  cast  is  admirably  taken,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  interesting  to  phrenologists  and  others. 

*^  Having  completed  our  intention,  the  skull,  securely  endosed 
in  a  leaden  case,  was  again  committed  to  the  earth  precisdiy  where 
we  found  it.  Abchd.  Blacxlocz. 

''  BuMFBiXS,  1^  April  1834.** 

Before  considering  the  particular  faculties  by  which  Bums 
was  distinguished,  it  may.be  useful  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  his  head  and  character  generally.  In  these  preliminary  re- 
marks I  shall  advert,  1^/,  To  the  general  size  of  his  brain ; 
&%,  To  lis  gualiiy  and  activity  ;  and,  S(%,  To  the  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  cerebral  organs^-^ 
those  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers.  . 

1.  In  GENERAL  SIZE,  the  skull  of  Burns  considerably  sur- 
passes the  majority  of  Scottish  crania ;  heads  which^  even  un- 
divested  of  the  integuments,  equal  it  in  volume,  being  re^rded 
by  phrenologists  as  large.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  skull  of  Bums  : 


Inches. 
Greatest  circumHerence,  .    .    .    22} 
From  Occipital  Spine  to  Indivi* 

duality,  over  top  of  skiUl,     .      14 
From  Ear  to  Ear  vertically  over 

top  of  skull,     ......     13 

From    Philoprogenitivenes*   to 

Individuality  (^peatest  lenfltli)     8 
From  Concentrativeness  to  dom- 

parison, 7} 

From  Ear  to  Philoprogenitive^ 

nesSy 4} 

From  Ear  to  Individuality^     .      4f 
From  Ear  to  Benevolence,       .      5^ 


InchM. 

From  Ear  to  ^rmness,  .    .    •    b\ 

From  DestructiT^ness  tolDe^ 
atructivenessy      ......    5} 

From  Secretiveness  to  Secretive- 
ness  (greatest  breadtM,    .    .    5{ 

From  Cautiousness  to  Cautious- 
ness,     .    « b\ 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality,**.    .    4{ 

From  Constructiveness  to  Con- 
structiveness,     .....    4^ 

From  Mastoid  process  to  If  as- 
toid  process,   .    .    .    .    .^n    4| 


During  life,  the  circumference  of  Burners  head  must  have 
been  about  5M  inches,  the  length  8^,  and  the  breadth  6^. 

8.  The  QUALITY  of  the  poet^s  brain  was  still  more  pre-emi- 
nent thiu  its  size.  Its  activity  and  intensity  of  action  were 
indeed  very  remarkable.  His  temperament  appears,  from  Nar- 
smythV  portrait,  but  more  particularly  from  the  deacriptions 
given  of  his  person  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  to 
have  been  bilious-sanguine  or  bilious-nervous  (bilious  predomi- 
nating) ;  both  of  which  are  accompaniments  of  great  cerebral 
and  muscular  activity.  *^  His  form,^  says  Dr  Currie,  <^  was  one 
that  indicated  agility  as  well  as  strength.  His  well-raised  fore- 
head, shaded  with  black  curling  hair,  indicated  extensive  capa- 
city.    His  eyes  were  large,  dark,  full  of  ardour  and  intelligence. 
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JEIis  face  was  well  fimned,  and  his  countenance  uncommonly  in<^ 
terestiflg  and  expre9sive.    He  was  very  muscular,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  strength  of  body.^    Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had 
the  fortune  to  see  Burns,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  na- 
tural langua£;e  of  his  features :  "  There  was  a  strong  expression 
of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments ;  the  eye  alone,  I 
think,  indicated  the  poetical  char^ctor  and  temperament.     It 
was  large  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say  literally 
ghwed)  when  he  spcke  with  feeling  or  interest.     I  never  saw 
such  another  eye  in  a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  my  time  *.^    Independently  of  tem- 
perament and  expr^sion,  however,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  di- 
rect evidence  6f  the  intense  vivacity  with  which  Bums  s  brain 
was  capable  of  petformin^  its  functions.    <*  Bums,^  says  Cur- 
rie,  ^<  had  in  his  constitution  'the  peculiarilieii  and  the  delicacies 
that  belong  to  the  temperament  of  genius.*"    ^*  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  ffreat  sensibility  of  nerves,  he  was,  in  his  corporeal  as 
well  as  in  bis  mental  svstem,  liable  to  inordinate  impressions ; 
to  fever  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.^    To  the  same  eifect  are 
the  following  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  a  female  writer  (un- 
derstood  to  be  Mrs  RidddU^,  who  knew  him  well.     "  I  believe 
no  man  was  ever  gifted  witn  a  latoer  portion  of  the  vivida  vis 
animi:  the  animated  expression  of  his  countenance  was  ^Ithost 
peculiar  to  himself.     The  rapid  lightnings  of  his  eye  were  al- 
ways the  harbinger  of  some  flash  of  genius,  whether  they  daru 
ed  the  fiery  glances  of  insulted  and  indignant  superiorilr,  or 
beamed  with  the  impassionate  sentiment  of  fervent  and  impe- 
tuous affections  fJ^    Burns,  then,  had  a  brain  both  large  and 
active ;  and  hence  the  vivida  vis,  in  other  words  the  activity 
and  power,  of  his  mind« 

3.  With  respect  to  the  relative  develophxxt  of  the 
THREE  GREAT  DIVISIONS  of  the  poct^s  brain.  Heads,  as  is 
well  known,  are  generally  divided  by  phrenologists  into  three 
classes.  The  first  includes  those  in  which  the  organs  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  lower  sentiments  predominate  over  the  organs  of 
the  faculties  peculiar  to  man ;  tnat  is  to  say,  where  Amativeness, 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness,  or  most  of 
them,  are  larger  than  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Venantion, 
Ideality,  and  the  organs  of  Reflection.  Heads  in  the  second 
dass  are  of  an  exactly  opposite  description,  and  indicate  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  moral  feelings  and  reflective  intellect  The 
third  is  composed  of  heads  in  which  the  two  orders  of  organs 
are  pretty  equally  balanced.     A  man  whose  head  belongs  to  the 

*  IiOckhart*8  Life  of  Bums,  p.  114. 

f  Article  originally  published  in  the  Dumfries  Joui^al,  and  inserted  in  Cur. 
rie's  Life  of  Bums. 
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first  of  these  classes  is  naturally  endowed  with  base,  selfish,  and 
violent  disopsitions,  and  falls  into  vicious  practices  in  spite  of 
the  best  jfAucation.  He  in  whoin^ii& '  organs  ^f  jthe  moral 
^entime^ts  and  reflective  intellect  JM^minate,  is^  ^^  a  l^w  unto 
himself ,**  resists  temptation  to  epP'doing,  and  remains  \inoor- 
rupted  even  amottg  assndajtes  th#  inest  depraved.  WhenVthere 
is  uttle  i3isproport||on  between  the  organs  ot  the  propfSQsities  and 
those  df  toe  peculiarly  huinan  faotuties,  ad  in  the  ^v0^  class, 
the  chahicter  pf  the  indmdual  is  powerful^  infiHenc^  Iby  cir-^ 
cumstances,  and  i&  good  or  bad,  according;  to  the  society  in 
which  he.i$, trained,  the  ideas  instilled  into  his  mind,  and  the 
example  and  motives  set  before  him  *.  To  this  third  class — 
but  with  a  slight  leaning,  perhaps,  towards  the  first — belonged 
the  head  of  Bobert  Bums.  The  basUar^wld  occipital  regions, 
in  which  a|fsituated  the  organs  of  the  nimal  faculties,  appear 
from  the  dast  to  have  been  very  lareel^  developed ;  but^  at  the 
same  tin^e,  the  coronal  r^op— its  frontal  portion  at  least— is 
also  large;  and  the  anterior  lobe,  coirtainin^  the  organs  of  the 
intellect,  |s  very  ooi^siderably  developed*  'mside^'the  natural 
force  of  th^  regulating  powers  must  have  been  greatly  iocreased 
by  the  excellent  moral  and  religious  education  whicli  the  poet 
received.  The  following  stajten^ent  of  the  c^re^ral  development 
indiic^ted'^l^y  .ihi^  ^i^uU,  shews  the  rieratt^  size  ot^  the  iBdiyidijal 
organs  \  sCttdihit'fout  vle\^s,'  though  lio^  perfectly  accurate,  wiU 
convey  to'  the  readei*  a  siifficiently  correct  notion  of  the  general 
appearance  of  ^he  felctfll.     ;    ;  '  ,  ' 
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.  16 


*  ''1*1 

1.  Afnat^ve&ep^  rather  large, 
3*  Phiio^rpgeiiiliv^efi^  VerT" 

3.  ConcentrativeBQ9«^  larger. »;  .  Id, 

4.  Adhesiveness,  vexy  larg^  •  >  •  20 
6.  Cdmb^tivenesB,  v'ery  hxgef ".  ^ 

6.  Diesbuctivieiietis,  Itii^     .    :  1^ 

7.  Secnettveuess,  lieges .  «    .    .1^ 


10.  Aelf-.Dsteda,  h^,  >.    .    .    .  Iflf 

11.  LoTe  of  ApproM^QDi  reiy 

large,  • .    •    .    ,    .    .  ■ .    .20 

12.  Cautiotksness,  bu^ .    .'    .    .19 

13.  Bene^oleace,  rerp  Urge,  .    .  20 

14.  Tenecation,  large,    ...    .    .19 

15.  Firmness,  full,    .    .    ,    .    .16 

16.  Conscientiousness,  full,     .    .  U 
17'  Hope,  flill, 14 


I'L. 


irf.  YdeUity,  large,  . '  .  .  ". 
aOw  'l¥lti  or  MhtfaAiki^ie,  full, 
-0L  In&tatfon^  hige^  . :  « 

22.  IndiviAuaJit^,  lazge, 

23.  Form,  father  large,  . 

24.  fti2&,  father  large,    .' 
8&  Welj^  ifithttr  large. 


18 
18 
16 
19 
19 
16 

17 

16 

16 

^27.  LocalJtjrn"'ge>    .«.*''    ,    .18 

'28.  Numbet;  raA^  fUn,    .    .    .  12 

29.  Ox^ervftiH, 14 

30.  Kventu&Uty,  kcge,  .    .    .    .18 

31.  Time,  rather  laige, ...»  16 

32.  Tune,  full, 14 

33.  Languiupe,  ancertain,   .    .    . 
34«  Compansoiiy  ntiber  ki^      .  17 
35.  Causality,  lai^^  .    *    ...  18 


•  It  may  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  frequency  with  which  this  clas- 
sification of  heads  is  repeated  In  our  pages.  Without  such  repetition,  many 
of  our  occanonal  readers  would  find  the  meaning  obscure.<^ED. 
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It'isin  cases  ^ketFie'pre$eat  that  those  apparent  oontradic- 
tions  of  character,  whidTwerp  so  puzzling  tefore.  the  discovery 
of  Phrenology,  occur.  '.indjytdualseo'^on^tUuted  exhibit  oppo- 
site phases  of  disposition,  according  as  the  animal, or  tb?  hunua 
faculties  happen  to  have  the  aHjenaency.  In  the  neat  of  passion 
they  do  acts  which  the  higher  powers  afterwards  loudly  disap. 
prove,  and  may  truly  he  said'  to  pass  thbir  days  in  alternate  sinr 
ning  and  repenting.  With  thtm  the  spirit  is  often  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weaK.  Tfieir  lives  are  emhittered  _hy  the  con- 
dnual  ifrujgle.betneel)  psssion  and  morality ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  tney  faa«e  qu^tfes  which  inspire  love  and  respect, 
they  are,  on  the  othf r,  not  (infrequently  regarded,  even  by  their 
friends  and  admirers,  with  some  degree  of  ouspicifHi  and  fear. 
In  treating  of  this  speciea  of  character,  in  an  esaay  read  to  tlie 
Edinburgh  Ethical  Society  last  winter,  I  adduced,  as  itiustrar 
tions  of  It,  the  cases  of  Saofuel  Johnson  and  Robert  Burns ;  and 
the  cast  now  under  consideration  shews  that,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  my  estimate  was  not  at  fault.  The  mind  of  Burns  was 
indeed  a  strange  compound  of  noble  and  debasing  qualities. 
"  In  large  and  mixed  parties,'"  says  Dr  Currie,  "  he  was  often 
silent  and  dark,  sometimes  fierce  and  overbearing;  he  was  jea- 
lous of  the  proud  man''s  scorn,  jealous  to  an  extreme  of  the  in- 
solence of  wealth,  and  prone  to  avenge,  even  on  its  innocent  pos- 
sessor, the  partiality  of  fortune.  By  nature  kind,  brave,  sincere, 
and  in  a  singulard^reeoHnpassionate,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive.     His  virtues  and  his  failings 
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had  their  origin  in  the  extraordinary  sensibility  of  his  mind,* 
and  equally  partook  of  the  chills  and  glows  of  sentiment.  His 
friendships  were  liable  to  interruption  from  jealousy  or  disgust, 
and  his  enmities  died  away  under  the  influence  of  pity  or  self- 
accusation.^ 

Throughout  the  correspondenee  of  Bums,  as  well  as  in  his 
poems,  many  allusions  to  the  internal  struggle  in  his  mind  are 
to  be  found*  In  a  prayer  writion  in  Uie  prospect  of  death,  the 
strength  of  his  passions  is  thus  adverted  to  t-*^ 

«  O  Thou,  Great  OorMtior  of  oil  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lUled  eje  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blov^ 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea ; 
With  that  controlling  pow*r  assist  ev'n  me. 

Those  headlong  fVinous  paaskina  to  oonfbie  s 
For  aU  unfit  I  i^  my  power  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th*  allowed  line : 
O,  aid  me  with  thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  !" 

It  appears,  then,  that  none  of  the  region^  of  Burna's  brain  was, 
in  relation  to  the  others,  deficient ;  its  tptal  sixe,  we  have  also 
seen,  was  great,  and  its  activity  was  very  extraordinary.  Hence 
the  force  of  diaracter  for  which  he  was  remarkable ;  the  reniect 
which  men  instinctively  paid  him ;  the  strong  impression  which 
he  has  made  upon  th^  public  mind ;  the  impressivenessand  ori- 
ginality of  his  conversation ;  the  dread  which  his  resentment  in- 
spired ;  and  the  native  dignity  with  which  he  took  his  place 
among  the  more  learned  and  polished,  but  less  gifted,  literary 
men  of  his  day.  With  a  small  or  lymphatic  bram,  such  things 
would  have  been  altogether  impossible.  ^^  In  conversation,^ 
says  Professor  Walker,  *'  he  was  powerful.  His  conceptions 
and  expression  wete  of  corresponding  vigour,  and  on  all  subjects 
were  as  remote  as  possible  from  common  places.""  The  same 
author  relates  a  very  characteristic  incident,  which  took  place 
before  Bums  had  come  before  the  public.  **  Though  Bums,^ 
says  he,  ^'  was  still  unknown  as  a  poet,  he  already  numbered 
several  clergymen  among  his  acquaintance :  one  of  these  com- 
municated to  me  a  circumstance  which  conveyed  more  forcibly 
than  many  words,  an  idea  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
by  the  powers  of  the  poet.  This  gentleman  had  repeatedly  met 
Bums  in  company,  when  the  acuteness  and  originality  display- 
ed by  the  latter,  the  depth  of  his  discernment,  the  force  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  authoritative  energy  of  his  understanding, 
bad  created  in  the  former  a  sense  of  his  power,  of  the  extent 

*  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  method  of  accounting  for  mental  phe- 
nomena. Senaihilitj  only  adds  to  the  aclivitj  of  existing  faculties;  and  from 
these  fiiculties  it  is  that  virtues  and  vices  take  their  origin.  Sensihility  is 
sometimes  accompanied  hy  eminent  viKue,  sometimes  by  strong  passions,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Burns,  by  a  mixture  of  both.  Hence,  some 
other  cause  than  sensibilitv  must  be  looked  for* 
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of  which  he  was  unconscious  till  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  acci- 
dent. The  second  time  that  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit^  he  came 
with  an  assured  and  tranquil  nrind ;  and  thougn  a  few  persons 
of  education  were  presetit^'he  adtaneed  sense  lengtliio  the  ser- 
vice, with  his  confidence  and  self-possession  unimpnred.  But 
when  he  obterved  Boyns,  who  was  (j£  a  diffmM  parish,  unex- 
pectedly enter  the  dairch,  he  was  imtamlly  affirated  with  a  tremor 
and  embarrassmefit,' whieh  apprilsed  htm  of  the  impr^on  his 
mind,  unknown  to  himi&elf,  had  previously  received.^  l^be  Pro- 
fessor adds  that  this,  preacher  was  not  oaly  a  man  of  good  talents 
and  education,  but  ^^  remarkable  for  a  raaretban  ordinary  por- 
tion of  constitutional  firmness;^* 

Professor  Dugald  Stewart  has  thus  recorded  the  impression 
made  by  Bumsupon  hiBSi.  f^  The  idea  whidx'  his  conversation 
conveyed  of  the  powers  of  bis  mind  exceed^,  if  possible,  that 
which  is  suggested  by  his  writipss.  Among  tlva  poets  whom  I 
have  happened  to  know,  I  have  oeen  struck  in  more  than  one 
instance  with  the  unat^ouniabte'difipatrify  between  their  general 
talents  and  the  cccaMeiisf)  ini^piratiikis'of  their  more  favoured 
moments.  But  all  the  faculties  of  Bieims^s  mind  were,  as  fhr  as 
I  could  judge,  eqodly  tiMUMis ;  and  his  predtlemiotf  for  poetry 
was  rather  ine  teMtlt  of  Ins  enthusiastic  amimplreskjiied'  temper, 
than  of  a  genius  ex^t^lusitrely*  adapted  to  that  speeies  of  composi- 
Uon.  From  his  conversation,  I  should  have  pronounced  him  to 
be  fitted  t5  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  baed  chosen  to 
exert  his  abilities.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  development  of  the  individual 
organs  With  the  strength  of  the  ccrresponding  faculties.  * 

Amativeness  is  well  developed.  The  cerebellum  appears  to 
have  had  couriderable  latitudhial  and  longitudind  dimensions ; 
but  as  it  does*  not  seem  to  have  been  proportionally  deep,  I  esti- 
mate the  »ze  of  the  organ  at  ^<  rather  large.*  Adhesivensas  is 
superior  to  it,  and  is  stated  as  ^  very  large.**  Ideality  also  is 
great.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the 
poet^s  brain,  we  shall  have  no  difBculty  in  peroeivin^  the  source 
of  the  strong  attachments  which  he  Conned,  especially  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  other  sex,-*— his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  lat- 
ter,— his  ardent  patriotism, — and  the  tenderness  and  afl^tion 
embodied  in  his  songs.  **  Notwithstanding,**  says  he,  <<  all  that 
has  been  said  against  love,  respecting  the  folly  and  weakness  it 
leads  a  yomig  inexperienced  mind  into,  still  I  think  it  in  a  great 
measure  deserves  tne  highest  encomiums  that  have  been  passed 
upon  it.  If  any  thing  on  earth  deserves  the  name  of  rapture 
and  transport,  it  is  the  feelings  of  green  eighteen  in  the  company 
of  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  when  she  repays  him  with  an  equal 

•  liife  prefixed  to  Morrison's  Rums,  p.  46. 
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return  of  affection.'"  Gilbert  Bums  states,  that  in  early  youth 
Robert  was  "bashful  and  &w\tw&td  iti'hi^  intercourse  with  women, 
but  that  *^'  whbti  he  approwjhed  mAhhood  hfe'JittichmerIt  to  their 
society  became  vetf  sttaitt^,  Arid  W-wte  o6tl$tatttiy  Vhfe  vWim  of 
some  ftir  enslaver. '  The  sytnpte^  passidri,^  adds  Gil- 

bert, ••  were  often  feuth  aarnear^td^cbuWtbiWof  iJiecjflebhited 
Samflio.  I  neverj'lnkfe^,  kjieV  tfWal  ftte;>W«rtt  'mMb^dhd  died 
away ;'  Itut  thfe  :ii^t««6h»  of /hts'^ntrtd  atid-bd^y  ^k^^id  >ny 

Id  ebrtfortoity  ^fthtlie^  vfews=  if  Mi' WitHaiti  fitJott*;'Whd  ve^ 

^rds  Adhe$iveiwss  as  ^.tfit  6erttf^t>f\iii^;rifflyctlorir  ahd'Ahia. 
tireness  &s  an  auxlKary  though  itidisprtisalile  eletnent  in  the'pas- 
sioti  of  feye,  I  (}onteivetfi^,1t)  tfielomes^f'Biltti^,  Aaij^veness 
was  a  sftrcufi^ei*  iWgi-ediant  thafr  Attiatfv^^*^lie^iAfltfdnde  of 
¥*icH  ailto,  ndtJ^^eA^r;  was  c^hrfhly  iiti Jibi^ta^^  Notilirlthstanclnig 
th^fi6(Biitloti^  toA^  uf  some  tif'hh  cfftrty  pieces^  #e  aro  cjs^ufbd'by 
iiimseif  (and  hisr  brother  unhe^itittkiglytoriil^nTS'ihe  statepi^t), 
that  no  -pdsirit^ .  vic*e  ihmgled  in  am/'cJf  Hi6  l<it6  advet^tilres 
urttQ  he  had  reached  his  t^i^^ient^.thtra'  jcsttl :  CdnsJd^abk  al- 
teMion  wa!s  prodiided  oh  hl^'  ttnnd'  tiM  tnMner?  by  a  residence 
for  sevetti  months  on  a  sinugglid^  cohif^  Whet4  He  prtidgled  with- 
out resek^e  id  scenes  bTric^  a)lidd&^piUS6n.  In  17^^  he  spent 
six  ttKdttthsrat  Irvitie,^  Wfi^e;  t6  i!ise  ft^  Wbtd^  of  Qflb^rt,  «fie 
c6^tt^pt6d'dbme'dtMaihtknc^'o{F'>  |i^rm^ti^^(^  liVthg  a^d 
diMktt^^hiifa'be  h^  beetl  liledHl^hMe  fofift^  pi^r^  Mm 


riod,  tod  in  t!hb  sMe  tit  pm^ap^  any  station  d*  life.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  Lov^'  6f  Approb&tfooi^  and  'S«cretir^hess,  wbidi  are 
largetv  derrelo{wd,  es^^iilly  bontrtbut!^  io  a^u^eqt  the  num- 
ber or  his  Ibve  adV^ntut^is^  Secretiv^n^  delights  in  coticeaU 
m^t,' intrigue,  and  stolen  interviews,'  and;  Combined  with  todi- 
vidViaFity,  ^es  tact  ind  suvoifjitire.  Its  org^n  was  c^rtahily 
one  of  thelargest  in  the  bratxf  ot  Biims,  find  if'  love  affidrs  the 
tendency  finind  abundtat  gradflcation.  ^';A  country  hd,^  he 
says,  <*  seldo^n  carries  on  a  love  ad  venture  without  an  assi;^Ag 
confidant.  I  p^^sess^d  h  cintosity,  2eal,  And  i)(ytrepid  dexterity, 
that  recommended  *me  as  A  proper  second  on  the^  occasions ; 
and  I  dftreday  t  felt  as  mtich  {pleasure  in  lieibg  iti  the  secret  of 
half  the  loves  of  ihe^^iarfsh  of  TarboHon,  as  ever  did  stai^esman 
j  in  knowing  the  intrigues  of  half  die  courts  of  Europe  •f*.*' 

I  •  Phren<  Joucn.vol.  uU.p«  82.      ,  ,; 

f  The  conseqfienp^  of  these  adventure^  s^ys  Lockhart,  *'  are  far,  very  far, 
!  move  frequently  quite  harmless  {liii^  penons  not'  fSuniliar  with  the  peculiar 

manners  and  feelings  of  our  peasuntry  may  find  it  easy  to  believe.** — Life, 
p.  33. 
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It  may  be  tlwMght  t|ia|^,|lfeg]^q^  qf  Jftui:H8>  unpublished 
correapp^^we^iadjc^t^f  ,ft  i^tgij^^jr  ^^v^JoppppPt  of  Amative- 
ness  tbw  ^  vhiqh^pBPWitfjrqpf  4^  sHplK;  ^Ptl^d^Dg^^^Qffeyer^ 
of  tb^Jettefi^.^ad  £^iTmg^iapffs«i.c^fl:fpm,^  it 

» y«j>Rap«in<yr,iw;¥jq  to  uke 

really  subsisted' oetweeif^ltlj^q^  ^pd  t/)«  PP^J-i  iI^JpW.l^tei:s,  a» 
in  h^flfpiwff^op^^uipsyfB  5^p^flf,^*iaprid^d^ 
to.^9cqfl^po^at^)}^5^|ttoM^,ig9^^  185.) 

It;  9ep|a^,|h^lyjDrQh^);Mft,iJ^  Jfi^^e.{P9InpQ§lpJg,J^e^.J^U?r6, 
and  ^?P,«mai9.^f,^^  ?99fi»^  W^.pii^  yfflt.  to 

and ^ppiafi^^pec^fd .^-pm, the ,<?u:c|je of.  lus Jpyf54 apdj^oentjitMis 
acqMi^ptances.  ..Jfinally^  t)]ie^p'^sr,pf  fr^upptc.^ou^ri^g  the 
activ;^^,pOh?;c§rfil?fiP^m^  ,  .   ..f, 

phijpprpg?w!» V;pne^*S/ V.FJ  i^Jg^ .  WP  ^H  PP^t^«  affectjpn^  Sox 
his  <*iWre%„vf^  pi^Mrtjffl^jly.^tfppg^,!  ][J;,|Kgs,.l?^j|opfpppi. 
Uvepe?s  tHat,fpiTO^^h^|9biefi,9PSt^^^   tp.^i^^nflffr^tjfl^^to^e. 

tiv^.l^  whifjhrl|e^.fas,j|fl^^^lfo,fea|{^^t4«^^  ^'^^\l 

th^tk  r^agijW)  Vg^fW.JtW  ^l?r9^a^.  jajpd  to .^.,{h^se.i5?aj(9pa  I 
havej?fl^.,oi5p  W?«errTWft  $?e)iPgq.9f  ^yflm^^' ,  .Tl]i V  .^a  .#e 
present.ywp^  l^afl^^^^.g^YgdW^Pfi^^rPyj^yi  WRg  A^t  ^n  .be  Jaid 
in  tl?fi,fcye.agiin8t  It,*;.  He  di:paded.|)o.\JsrtX|fnQfje.  m  a^connt 
of)iip  irife5»d.qhildr^;i  tftflnJbt,h^,ow9.<^;  a^%p 
of  Jeav&ig  thef^,  <l??|MWKg^»e  hw^.i^^  ^eft^ctbns, 

pleafui)?4,apnei5flj  (p,^p^,slLate?^,JuMiba      i^^d.f«tihsr,,%  pod 


kno^ys^  %h/sy^h^ye,^ifm]f^,Pffr^^  Uhyon 

the.anxbuf^,4m^WsaJbQ)W.-Ap^  tie^.  VfiftMf;Wljr,gi^F.|Afr  ^i*'^*^ 
a  train,  pf,.h^pf^jlittl9,jfQlks.;,>e  an^d  roy  ^eiwps^  m,  ^Mr 


the.anxbuf^,4m^Ws&iQ)W.-Af^  tje^M'eftM^^J.g^^F.P^fr  Y^*'^*^ 
a  train,  pf.h^pf^jlittl^,  jrQlks.;,>e  an^d  roy  ^eiwps^  m,  ^Mr 
stay  (  an4  fP.  )^i%t  #  t](r|txle  tbr^tOP^s.^H^  ^W  of  ni^n  hang  ! 
If  i  am  nipt  off  a^^thp  command  of  .f^^te,  evepin  all.the  vj^ur 
of  m^anbood  ^  X.axxj^r^\xci\  thing^.bappen  e.very  dav-rgracious 
God  !  what  would  become  of  i^y  little  fif:^  !  .^Tis  Ki^r^  ^^.t  I 
envy  you  people  of  fgrtune-T 

The  fiLev.  James,  Gray,  rector  of  the  Dumfries  Academy,  and 
afterwards  one  of  the;  masters  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
states,  in  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Burns,  that  Robert  ^*  was  a  kind  and 
attentive  father^  and  took  ereat  ckl^ht  in  spending  his  evenings  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  min£  of  his  c;nildren.  -^(Lockhart,  p.  244.) 

The  organ  of  Combativeness  is  also  very  large.  Burns,  along 
with  much  Cautiousness,  had  a  strong  endowment  of  courage. 
In  the  course  of  his  duty  as  an  exciseman,  he  on  one  occasion 
headed  some  dragoons,  waded  sword  m  hand  to  a  smuggling 
brig  on  the  shore  of  Solway  Firth,  and  was  the  first  to  board 
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her.  The  crew  lost  heart  and  submitted,  though  their  num- 
bers were  greater  than  those  of  the  assailing  force.  (Lock* 
hart,  p.  219.).  Combativeness  was  one  of  the  elements  in  his 
irrttabiiity  of  temper.  It  made  him  dso  naturally  inclined  to 
disputation,  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  **  He  was  mcire 
disposed,^  says  Allan  Cunningham,  **  to  contend  for  victory 
than  to  seek  for  knowledge.  The  debating  club  of  Tarbolton 
was  ever  strong  within  him ;  a  fierce  lampoon,  or  a  rough  epi- 

fram,  was  often  the  reward  of  those  who  ventured  to  contradict 
im.  His  conversation  partook  of  the  nature  of  controversy, 
and  he  urged  his  opinions  with  a  vehemence  amounting  to 
fierceness.  All  this  was  natural  enough,  when  he  was  invinved 
in  argument  with  the  boors  around  him ;  but  he  was  disposed, 
when  pressed  in  debate,  to  be  equally  discourteous  and  un- 
sparing to  the  polite  and  the  titled."  (P.  349.)  The  conspi- 
cuous part  which  Burns  took  in  the  theological  warfare  between 
the  partizans  of  the  New  and  Old  Light  doctrines  is  well  known. 
This  polemical  spirit  continued  with  him  through  life.  **  When 
in  the  company  of  the  demure  and  the  pious,  lie  loved  to  start 
doubts  in  religion,  which  he  knew  nothing  short  of  inspiration 
could  solve ;  and  to  speak  of  Calvinism  with  such  latitude  of 
language  as  shocked  or  vexed  all  listeners."  (Cunningham,  p. 
852.)  He  was  likewise  a  keen  politician)  wrote  electioneering 
songs,  and  injured  his  worldly  prospects  by  too  freely  giving 
vent  to  his  sentiments. 

Combativeness,  when  vei:y  large,  impels  its  possessor  to  adopt 
a  line  of  conduct  contrary  to  that  which  he  may  be  advised  or 
requested  to  foHow ;  and  with  Burns  it  produced  its  usual  ef- 
fect. An  amusing  illustration  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Lockhart 
Wb^  riding  one  dark  night  near  Carron^  his  companioti  teased 
him  with  noisy  exclamations  of  delight  and  wonaer,  whenever 
an  opeuing  in  the  wood  permitted  them  to  see  the  magnificent 
glare  of  the  furnaces :  **  Look,  Bums  !  good  Heaven  !  -  look  ! 
look !  what  a  glorious  sight  r — **  Sir,^'  said  Burns,  clapping; 
spurs  to  his  mare,  "  I  would  not  look^  look  at  your  bidding,  if 
it  were  the  mouth  of  hell.^ 

From  the  earliest  youth,  as  his  brother  Gilbert  informs  us, 
he  was  not  anienable  to  counsel;  a  circumstance  which  often 
produced  much  irritation  between  him  and  his  father.  In  child- 
hooci  he,  delighted  in  perusing  narratives  of  martial  achieve- 
ments. ^*  The  two  first  books  I  ever  read  in  private,^  he  says, 
*^  and  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever 
read  since,  were  The  Life  of  HannibcUy  and  Tfie  History  of 
Sir  WxUtam  Wallace.  Hannibal  gave  my  voung  ideas  such  a 
turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in  raptures  up  and  down  after  the  re^ 
cruiting  drum  and  bagpipe,  and  wish  myself  tali  enough  to  be  a 
soldier ;  while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice 
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into  lay  veiiiS)  which  will  boil  along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of 
life  ahot  in  eternal  rcst.^ 

The  effect  of  the  large  Destructiveness  of  Bums  were  very 
oonspicuouB.  From  this,  and  Self  Esteem,  arose  that  vindictive 
and  sarcastic  spirit  which  formed  one  of  his  chief  failings.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  the  ^^  dirty  sparks  of  mafice  and 
envy  which  are  but  too  apt' to  invest  me  ;^  and  in  an  unpublish- 
ed pieee,  he  alludes  to  the  terror  excited  by 


•^  Burns's  venom,  when 


He  dips  in  oall  unmixied  his  eager  pen. 

And  pours  Bis  vengeance  in  the  burning  line.*' 

Even  those  who  unwittingly  put  him  to  inconvenience  some- 
times fell  under  his  lash.  Having  come,  during  an  excursion 
in  Ayrshire^  to  an  inn  where  he  used  to  lodge,  but  which  he 
on  that  occasion  found  entirety  occupied  by  mourners  conveying 
the  body  of  a  lady  to  a  distant  place  of  interment,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  spleen  in  a  lampoon  full  of  bitterness : 

"  Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 
Jlangman  of  creation,  mark 
Who  in  widowed  weeds  appears 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years. 
Note  that  eye— -'tis  rheum  o'erilows— 
Pity's  flood  there  never  rose : 
See  those  hands,  ne*er  stretched  to  save  ; 
Hands  that  took,  but  never  gave.*^ 

*^  In  these  words,^  says  Allan  Cunningham,  <*  and  others  bit- 
t^er  still,  the  poet  avenged  himself  on  the  merttbry  of  a  frugal 
and  respectable  lady,  whose  body  unconsciously  deprived  him  of 
a  night's  sleep-''     (P.  218). 

^  Respecting  Bums^s  Acquisitiveness  a  few  w6rds  are  nec^istery. 
According  to  his  own  description,  he  was  ^'  a  man  who  had 
little  art  m  making  money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it.'*  That 
his  art  in  making  money  was  sufficiently  moderate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  for  he  was  engaged  in  occupations  which  his  soul 
loathed,  and  thought  it  below  the  dignity  of  genius  to  accept  of 
pecuniary  remuneration  for  some  of  his  most  laborious  literary 
performances.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
value  of  money,  and  never  recklessly  tfirew  it  away  On  the 
contraty,  he  was  remarkably  frugal,  except  when  feelings 
stronger  than  Acquisitiveness  came  mto  play— such  as  Benevo. 
lence,  Adhesiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation ;  the  organs  of 
all  of  which  are  very  lar&e^  while  Acquisitiveness  is  only  raffter 
large.  During  his  residence  at  Mossgiel,  where  his  annual  re* 
venue  was  not  more  than  L.7,  his  expenses,  as  Gilbert  mentions, 
**  never,  in  any  one  year,  exceeded  bis  slender  income.*^  It  is  well 
known  also,  that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  shillingof  debt ; 
and  I  have  learned  from  good  authority,  that  his  household  wa3 
much  more  frugally  managed  at  Dumnies  than  at  £llisland,< — 
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as  in  the  former  place,  but  not  ia  the  latter,  he.had  it  in  his  power 
to  exercise  a  personal  control  ov^.the,  .^gvperKli^ure*'  I  have 
been  told  also^  that  after  bi$  death  tb^  domestjc  .Qxp^nsea  were 
greater  than  while  he  was  alive*  These,  facts  A^^.aU  consistent 
with  a  considerable  development  of  AcquisitiyoQfi^  ;.^r- when 
that  organ  is  small,  there  is  habitual  inattei^t^Qii  .to  i  pecuniary 
concerns,  even  although  the  love  of  independence,  md  dislike  to 
ask  a  favour,  be  strong.  The  indiffere»Qce^,.witb  .resptect  to 
money,  i^hich  Burns  occasionally,  a^cribe^t^  hipHS(slf«  appears 
thererore  to  savour  of  affectation  ;  a  ^aijing  kiit9  which  he  was 
not  unfrequently  led  by  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secredveness. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Chalmers,  be  expoessly  in- 
"  timates  a  wish  to  be  rich.'*  ,     .. 

Bums^  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  in  comtQOi^  ,iii)ei|t  and 
reserved.     This  resulted  chiefly  from  large;  9eciie(iv^ni98fl.     His 
appearance,   on    the    occasion  of  a  yisitiby  Mr  Maokebzie, 
was  very  characteristic.      ^'  The  pQet,'^'says.  thftt  ^Ddtenian, 
^^  Wemea  distant,  suspicious,  and  withQut  ,^y  wi#i  to.'mMtesl or 
ple&se.     He  kept  himself  very  silent  in,  a  dark,  ooroet.of  the 
rodm,  and  before  he  took  any  part  in  convecsiition,  I  frequently 
obsetved  him  scrutir.izing  .pfie,  while,  J  ^^pnyeriS^  with  nfs  fa- 
ther and  his  brother.'^7--{Cunningham,.p*  61 1).  .His  lore  ad- 
ventures, above  noticed,:  furnish  .another  illQptiHilioi^     Some- 
tittles  also,  like  '^it  waiter  Scott,  whose,  $ec1f^ivei|iess  was  no 
wky  itiferior  to  his,  he  disowned  the  au,^bor^hip  pf  his  ^pro- 
ductrons.     **  Burns,^'says  Cromek,  ^^  sometime^  wrote  poiems 
in  the  old  ballad  style,  which,  for  reasons  b^st  known  to  him- 
self, he  gave  to  the  world  as  songp  of  the  o&kn  titne.     That 
famous  soldier'^s  song,  in  particular,  first  printed  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Dunlop,  beginning,  ^  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine,*  has 
been  pronounced  by  some  of  our  best  living  poets,  an  linimit- 
able  relique  of  some  ancient  minstrel  1     Yet- .Ihttve. discovered 
it  to  be  the  actual  production  of  Burn^.  himself.     The  bal- 
lad of  Afdd  Lav^m/ne  was.  also  intrqduqed  in  this  ambiguous 
manner,  though  tnere  exist  proofs  th^t  the  two  beett  stanzas 
of  It  are  indisputably  his;   henc^  there  ^xf^  strong  grouiidB  for 
believing  this  poem  also  to  be  his  prodqcticm,  notwithstanding 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary.    It  was  found  among  his  M8S.  in 
his  own  handwriting,  with  occasional  interlineations,  such  as  oc. 
cur  in  all  his  primitive  effusions.^— ^(Hcli(|ues»  p*  112.)    Becre- 
tiveness  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  bupiour,  of  which  B^ms  pos^ 
sessed  a  disunguished  share. 

Self-Esteem  was  a  v^i y  prominent  quality  in  the  character  of 
Burns.  The  organ  is  largely  developed,  and,  besides  partakinff 
of  the  general  activity  of  his  brain,  was  peouliaiiy  stimulated 
by  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  painful  consciousness  that 
his  station  in  life  was  not  that  to  which  his  talents  made  him 
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entitled.  Self-esteem,  in  fact,  was  a  chief  source  of  the  an- 
Dojances  which  embitter^  hi&  djj vs.  "  There  are,''  he  says 
in  his  comnKyn-plaee-tboo)^;  "  There;  ai'e  fe  w, of  the ^re  evils  under 
the  sun  giv^^itie^mot^uneaai/^egs  and  chagrin  thap  thfs.  f^oippa^ 
rison  fcow  a  man  of  .ge^niu^  nay  of  .avowed,  worth,  is  re- 
ceived every  where,  with  t)ie  reception  which  a  mere  ordinary 
character,' decorated  with  the,  ti-appihffs  and  futile  djstir^ctJops 
of  fortufie^  'meets.  I  imagine  a  map  ofabilities,  his  .^ireast^  glow- 
ing wilih  honest  pride,  'congous  that  men  are  bprp  eqMal,,still 
giving' honour  td  whom  hotibur  is  due.;  he  meet^,  at  a  great 
man's  table,  a  9quh-e  Something,  or  a  Sir  Somebody  ;  he  knows 
the  iioble^  landlord,  at  heart,  gives  "the  l^ard,  jW  wfiateve.r  he 
is,  a  8haii%  of  his  good  w?she^,  beyondj  perhaps,  any.on^^c 
table ;  yet  how  will  it  mortify  him  to  see  a  fellow,  whose  al)^* 
ties  woui^  Bcaroety  have  made  an  e^//7^irm,^  ^aildr^  .and^who^^ 
heari  is  iM)t  wordi  three  farthings,  meet  with  atte^ition  fincj.npr 
tice,  that  are  m'ithh^ld  from  the  $oij.  of  genjuu,  and-. poverty? 
The  noble  Gl^ncAirtr;"  he  adds^  **  iias  wounded  me  to  tne  SQul 
here;  lawcau^  I  dearly' estaeoi,  respe^jt,  a-nd  Jove  bn^.  JH^ 
shewed  so  mut;h  attention — engrossing  atlentiori-r-qne  dav,  to  the 
only  btockhedd  at  table,  (the  whole  company  consisted  of  \\m 
lordship,  dunderpate,  and  Aiy self) I  that,  I  was  within  half  appiot 
of  thro^ng  d<iwn  my  gag^'of  contemptuous  defiance.*^  .  Agajp, 
in  a  letter  t«»  Mrs  Dunlop,  be  says,'  >*'\Vh^  f.j^nust  skulk  io.a. 
corner,  lesc  tlfe  rattling  C(][Q'rpage  of  somq  gaping  bIockhiea4 
shouM  noatigle  me  rn*  the  hiire,  I  am  tempted  to  ei^cLaiait  ^  Wba^ 
merits  ha%  he  had,  or  what  demerit'  have  I  had,  ki  sonie  stat^ 
of  pre»existenee^  that  he  is  ushered  into  this  stt^te  of  b^ng,,v|fitl^ 
the  sceptre  of  rule'  and  the  Vey  of  riches  in  his  puny,  fist»  and 
I  am  kidced  mt<^  thid  itrarid,  the  $port  of  folly,  or  ,the  victw  of 
pride  ."^^  It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  \\^ 
composed  his  son^  *-*  For  a'  that  and  a*  that,"  every  line  of 
which  18  anebultftibn  of  Self-c^t^em.  He  had  an  intense  adqp^ir 
ration  of  Smollett's  Odir  to  Inrlependence,  and.hated«^abovi^aU 
thingsiy  to  lie.  uttder  an  obligation.  *'  One  of  th^  principal  part^ 
in  mj  Odnnpositionr  he  writes  to  his  teacher  Murdoch,  V*.isa 
kind  of  prifle  of  «t<Mna(4i,  and  I  ^corn  to  fear  the  face  of  anj 
man  living:  above  every  thing,  I  abhor  as  hell  the  idea  o^ 
sneaking  in  a  corner  to  arvoida  dun — possibly  some  pitiful  sor- 
did wretlch,  whotHi  in  my  heart,  I  despise  and  detest.'^  It  was  his 
powerful  Self-estecfm  and  Combativene'ss,  along  with  great  gene- 
ral size  of  brain,  that  gave  him  that  coolness  and  seli^poasession 
in  the  company  of  men  far  above  his  station,  which  varioua 
authors  have  remarked  with  surprise:  His' manners  in  that 
■odcty  were,  as  Profevsor  Stewart  notices^  "  strongly  expressive 
of  conscious  genius  and  worth  ^ 
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Love  of  Approbation  was  still  more  powerful  than  Self- 
esteem.  Burns,  was  greedy  of  fame  and  applause,  and  extreme- 
ly annoyed  by  disapprobation.  This  was  one  t£  the  strongest 
motires  by  which  be  -was  aotuiled.  His^  oogiiatiohs  before 
printing  the  first  edition  of  his  poens,  and  when  he 'bad  the  full 
mtention  of  emigraUng  to  Jamcucl^•  are  thus  recorded  by  him- 
self:— ♦*  Before  leaving  my  native  country  fb»  ever^  I  resolved 
to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed  my  fUrodudtions  as  impartially 
as  was  in  my  power:  I  thought  they  had' merit ;  and  it  was  a 
delieioastdea  that  I  should  be  called  a>elev^  fellow,  even  though 
it  should  never  reach  my  ears.^  He  writes  to  Mrs  Dunlop : 
**  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  not  any  class  of  mankind 
so  feelingly  alire  to  the  titillations  of  applause  as  the  sons  of 
Parnassds;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  heart  of  the 
poor  bard  dances  with  rapture^  when  those  whose  character 
m  Ufe  gives  ^em  a  right  to  be  polite  judges,  honoui*  him  with 
their  approbation.^  In  another  letter,  the  following  remark 
occurs :-— ^^  I  have  a  little  infirmity  in  my  dispo^tion,  that  where 
I  fondly  love  dr  highly  esteem,  I  cannot  bear  reproach.^  He 
might  have  added  that  advice  was  almost  equally  intolerable. 
Mr  Robert  Riddell,  one  of  his  friends,  mentions  that  the  poet 
often  lamented  to  him  that  fortune  had  not  placed  him  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  senate  :  "  He  bad  great  ambition,^  says  Mr  Rid* 
dell;  ^'  and  the  feeling  that  he  could  not  gratify  it  preyed  upon 
him  severely.*^— (Cunningham^s  Life,  p.  850.)  **  He  was  far 
from  averse,^  says  the  female  wnter  already  quoted,  ^^  to  the 
incense  of  flattery,  and  could  receive  it  tempered  with  less 
delicacy  than  might  have  been  expected.^  The  apologies  with 
which  bis  letters  abound,  shew  how  desirous  he  was  to  retain 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friends ;  and  the  anxiety  which  he  ma- 
nifested respecting  his  posthumous  reputation  was  very  great. 
*'  My  honest  fame,"  he  says,  "  is  my  dearest  concern,  and  a 
thousand  times  have  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epi- 
thets that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name.^ 
This  letter  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  quote  far- 
ther. One  additional  illustration  of  Burns^s  love  of  notoriety 
— from  "  The  Poet's  Welcome  to  an  Illegitimate  Child'* — may 
be  given : — 

"  The  mair  thej  talk,  I'm  ken*d  the  better ; 

£*en  let  them  clash  r 

Cautiousness  is  much  larger  than  Hope;  in  consequence 
of  which  circumstance,  joined  to  delicate  health,  external  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  raging  of  passions  within.  Burns  was  afflicted 
by  constitutional  melancholy,  or  liability  to  blite  devils.  His 
teacher  Murdoch  records  that,  in  youth,  ^^  Robert's  countenance 
was  generally  grave,  and  expressive  of  a  serious,  contemplative, 
and   thoughtful   mind ;''   and  Allan   Cunningham,   who  lived 
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near  him  at  EUisland,  mentions  that  *'  his  face  was  deeply 
marked  by  thougbty]qnd'the'>babibi2rLjeja{;^e8aioB(natftnsely  me- 
lancholy.^ :  ^  ]4y<«K>nstftuddnl*andi<f0ni^^^(]pa^k  Q«irba  jdmaelf, 
^<werd,  «&D^racQ  bIUted.iiritkjtDdeepinodraddeltainrtlo£%{po^ 
chondiyiai'iWham/ipdisQbaai^icxMtQnde'/^  ii Jljiiobagaihydti  5H.iMlec| 
to  MrstlDinUop'n^irOhearffi  i3>  Bi^fog^yrfltq|iifi|ih^ra7 ji^dve>mi9lMjr 
soul  iB'tht  bouv  oftcar&^^jconBeqaently  t|iB dtcdaDTdiA:§bdt«-6e^i 
larger  t|fiw  V£f£.do\\ni^'vkfuyi^\]st^^^(  ftirwAndxwitiingUidniBifii^i 
ticipatidnbito  ihejfuttirel,  «add  idpiadUla  tim0/m|ie^rflitti  slivukl 
returnUoihis  pvirtiitiTieobsQumjriv)  QTHfl'tedipkQaiteDtrD^gebiia^ 
it  mayU  refadarbed^  *  adds  ifr-englk  tor. tfae;fm»eiLK»£ihj'{!mUo 
dria ;  for,  Vy  tfadiamx)fq9hy6iolfl^,6!v*rytfbDfipiHi^  cfinspiratfcn 
is  foUowed'byia'jecMriteqx^iiMi^tdepnas^  ,:   ni,    .•  ,> 

The  OTg«^  of'fBeneVolencB.is  very/ Jaf gel ydeidbped«-  rT-hJ^ 
feeling  ihis^«t]i6ng  in^BumB^  and.'was>oiie<af  iiiagnuM  takfembigi 
virtuesj'^  its>«fiksion^^f^eq»tttol^yi4^conr  I19  rhis.riQ9krasp(»pdMi:cu 
In  E' tetter  tor  dH^l  Hill,  JieJttfysfLfff^lfeoUind'  4irci}bjr)«kfd)ttreiibd4 
nevolefititreatunestii  ;f^7<^  o.^/.  iTbene>tare  ioDv^YiE^i^  age  Atfew^ 
souls  tbdtiatt|the/wfllnte  tand  irqefi'iof>'li&ri^nn«6  d^blaeitttc^l^ 
fishnesa,  or  e«to^>tks)iidoeawj^ji&()riofiiQiMtfi^ 
If  I  axAnxkr.AMgtK€&iVBxAyiifity9i(»hi^^ 
this  side  of  lBy:dp|NaitfaiB(  flHdflblri»tbr<..'jGeid  MQiwi9rl;ai|i>|1lft 
saint ;  'I'  ham  a.whotdiiaBtioft (iibailQdtfollics  K^^9M^^  (qr-^^  bttff 
if  I  cdiddi'^irii  libri^verl  IdoicH  a4  Swriiaft.liQ^fi^.rl  InQtikl  \v||pf^ 
away  ail  tartf  fripitic  Hll..fye»n  lfnK{;(i9wr<8te>9adr^aii^';  ^^^^ 
collect  he  dnce:'toldf<oioj  iMubcnl  ^antddioiriiigra  )}|a¥iiiliiw(i^ 
pect  id!  onetof  oor^moroioe^ iNialte^  .ih^r<|h^  ^||hlHof(^.ill9Qy; 
smokifi^o(»tt9ge$  Ifisive  j^pwiiiyreft»*hiib'fnH^d»{>hich>J^ 
understand  wlio'had.noifinritoitesed^'hlite  h«^^  iM  bfippMiflii^ 
and  thk  imfth  wibivbtlheyv  <iontain4drr  'tS£|i^4:h|iril^fiar M^  Mn 
Gray,  ^>tw«refgreat;bftyw^fhisfl1»^9«^?^  Jorpan^ 
sreat kuidttesB  toi<th».bafmle^  imb^inlo,  (;I1!|lC^res  tah^Ml  Pi|nK» 
fries.  dSee'  CuniiiitigbafBOi  «{>.  4&710  It  lis  b^iey^4j  by  -^WW 
pbrenoioststs^*  dlat'PJiiioprpgeoitimie^  giye^.  VJ¥P^((>y  )£m 
weak  and )  bdfrfciaa  oE^ie^tis  m  gesf^ral^  md  itU^e^jts^P^yoWpcp 
in  an  tapeittal  manKtrp.t^itheec^r  TbedQctri9C^c^i?^ii4>'Teceiv0s 
eonfiranitb>n)f99i»rthe  b#fidof.BM?9i8K. .  He  qom^  j;^  baar.ta.^ 
a  bird  robbed  of  her  young;  he  spared  and  bewailed  th^  ftcte  of 
the  mouse  who^dwelilii^wa^vpiMri^rhy. bis, plough  ;  and  the 
▼erses  written  oYi  tedng^  d  woimded  hare  pass  by,  are  expresave 
of  the  alDQSQgesI  cocripaMiop* .  r  His  fefvlipgp  qn  t|ie  ^Uer  occason 
were  a  remarkaUe  comqination  bf!SenevoIe;ace  Md  pestructiv^ 
ness ;  iwp  fediijiga  wbU^,  P^ugh  antf|^f)i^t^^  by  p^  means  n^u^ 
tralize  each  pther^  out  vwyhf  $imii)taneoueW  ip  a  state,  of  hi  jrb 
exdtemeiiU  \  The^f^feil)  i^,cqippouna^!6F'the  Ifa^gua^e  of  iih- 
precatton  aiid  pUy^  in  jsil^a^i  ^Majp.prppprtion?  ^7-       ' 

*  Phren.  Journ.  ii.  495,  499,  and  viiL  894. 
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Tbc  portnut  of  Burns  seems  to  indicate  a  large  devdopment 
of  Finnness;  but  in  the  fast  of  hfe  skuU,  the  organ  has  by  no 
means  a  marked  appearatfce.    Aflafge  d^Tdopnicnt  «ff  Firm- 
ness gtresalf-ndttiey  topensisi  in  porpose^  opiBMin,  md  coodnct. 
From  It*  acdtliy  rttult  persetcfance,  tteadinestiy  Mid  raohition. 
Sb-fit^  a^I  art  able  to  judge.  Burns  was  lalbet'defiriedtTn'thofle 
qnidittes,     "  The  finronr  of  *is  passio^'^  «y»  »f  ■s-Wddcll, 
«  wiis  rcirttmately  tampered  bv  A^r  vetsadKly.    He wtfifeekkim, 
n«^erinde€d,implaeaHeinhis'i«s*nti!ieats;  and  s^ftietmies,  it 
has  b<?etiiffl^ted,  nil  «ttvMh*hr  sleadt  *i  Ws^ctigiigimimts  rf 
friendship.     Much,  indeed,  has  been  stadof  Im  inconstancy  and 
caprices.^    The  n^ty  with  whidi  his  schwpef.  were  generally 
abandoned,  am  juaay  be  fagttded  a&  aa  illu«i«Mon  rf  this  fea- 
ture of  his  character.    A  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock,  for  example, 
Tccoi ved  when  he  was  on  the  road  to  jGreeoocV,  ^h  the  irtten- 
tion  of  <;^Uing  to  Jatnaic^  instantly  orartbiW  his  jflans,  and 
sent  him  wiiK  abnost  breathlres  speed  to  B^tinbttrgh.     He  had 
just  written  to  a  iKetid,  **  Against  two  things  I  am  fixed  as  fate, 
— stavmg  at  home,  am!  owmng  Jean  conjogallj-    The  first,  by 
bcax^e'n,  I  will  ni>t  do  '—the  fast,  bv  hell,  l*wiH  neref  do  T 
Yet,  when  the  lox-^ite  met,  the  second  of  these  ^*/rrf"  resdu- 
tiiHis  totiuinated  bv  hkginng  Jean  a  written  Acknowledgment  of 
their  marriage  !-^]Finiiness  is  of  great  use  In  enafcKng  men  of 
i^twng  pasdons  to  withs'taiMl  their  cravings  for  indulgence,  and 
nxlttco  virtuoiiiii  resoluUons  to  practice.    Bums  was  certainly 
not  diMinguishcd  here, 

Ons<neniiousncss  is  in  nearlv  the  same  condition  as  Firm- 
iH^v  Thk  feelinp  was  well  cuftivated  in  youth  by  "hia  father, 
who  was  a  vorv  >5iigackHi^  hmii^st,  infelHgent,  and  "ptms  man. 
It  was  tnutc  ^uttirient  to  render  him  honest  arid'  candtd  when  no 
intending  impulse  was  present j  and  also  to  make  hitoi  aware  of 
^is  imperwctitHjs ;  hut  it  wanted  power  to  restrain  the  vehemence 
gf  hiii  lower  tVeUngs  within  the  bounds  of  candor  and  justice. 
**  There  is  noihing  in  the  wholefratneof  inauj^'besats,  **  which 
^^x^uiA  to  me  si>  miaccounmbie  as  that  tfnnr  called  consdence. 
Had  the  tronbUvome  vdpi^g  cur  pawer»  e^ciost  to  prevent  a 
miHchief,  he  might  he  of  use ;  but,  at  the  b^nnin^  of  the  busi* 
niNft^  his  feel  Je  ettWta  an»  to  the  workings  of  passion  as  the  in* 
faut  (VtKsts  of  an  atitumnal  morning  to  the  unclouded  fervour  of 
the  riMUff  sun ;  iuhI  no  sooner  are  the  tumultuous  doings  of  the 
wiektfil  ovih)  ovcr»  Uuitt»  wiid$t  the  bitter  native  consequences 
of  fvi\y\  in  the  very  vortex  of  our  liorcors,  up  starts  conscience, 
and  harrows  us  with  the  feelings  of  the  damned.*^ 

ldtH4)ity«-^the  princip(|l  organ  of  ppetijOBLl  feeling — ^is  large ; 
Ihouttht  as  might  have  beau  anticipated  from  the  degree 
in  which  he  manifniteri  most  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it 
li^  npialled  in  si»e  by  many  of  the  other  organs,     Burns*a 
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love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  was  very  strong.  His  tem- 
perament was  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  experience  of 
poeticfil  feelings  He  wa»  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  it  was  in  the  dreary^  solemn,  desolate  sublime  that 
he  seems  |o  have  deligiited  most*  Such  a  taste  I  have  re* 
peatedly  found  pg^sse^ai^d  by  .inditiduals  with  large  Destruc* 
tivcMsS) '  CauAJpusoess^  and.  Ideality,  .moderaie  Hope,  and  a 
susceptible  t^mpemment  Burns  was  especially  fond  of  the  sea- 
son of  winter.  *<  This,  I  believe,"'  says  he^  <*  may  be  partly 
owing  to  my  misfortunies  giving  my  mind  a  melancholy  cast ;  but 
thece  is  sometbioff  even  in  the 


*  IVCghty  tempest  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Abrupt  snA  dead,  'atrstehed  o*er  the  buried  earth,* — 

which  raises  the  mind  to  a  serious  sublimity,  favourable  to  every 
thipg  great  and  noble.*  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object 
gives  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — ^but 
something  which  exalts  pie,  something  which  enraptures  me,-^ 
than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  high  plantation, 
in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among 
the  trees,,  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for 
devotion :  my  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to 
Him,  who,  in  the  pom|xnis  language  of  the-Hebrew  bard,  ^  walks 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.*"^  The  enthusiasm  here  mentioned 
results  from  activity  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Veneration.  Ad- 
dison's Vision  of  Mirza,  a  production  full  of  Ideality,  capti- 
vated Burns,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  **  before  he  was  capable  of 
fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables.^  In  many  of  his  poems, 
but  particularly  the  Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven,  he  manifests 
a  degree  of  ideality  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  satirical  effusions,  produced  under  the  influence  of 
far  different  feelings. 

Bums  was  less  remarkable  for  wit  than  for  humour.  The 
former  is  well  described  by  Lockhart  as  a  ^^  peculiar  vein  of  sly 
homely  wit.*"    Humour  depends  on  the  organs  of  Secretiveness, 

*  In  the  Ptfion,  Bums  makes  Coik  address  him  as  fbUowa  t— 

**  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
DeUgfated  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  whea  tiie  north  hia  fleecy  store 

Drove  throu^  the  aky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye.** 

The  next  stanza  refers  to  the  poet*s  benevolence  t — 

^  Or  when  the  deep-green  mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flow*ret*s  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  genml  ndrth 
With  boundless  love.** 
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The  portrait  of  Burns  seems  to  indicate  a  lai^e  developnfteDt 
of  Firmness;  but  in  the  cast  of  fife  skull,  the  organ  has  by  no 
means  a  mih-kfed  >llppe«lrdtttJ^;  'AHafge  Aivdi^^imi  «f  Firm- 
ness gitt^a'tl^ii^ytb'^^et^st'itip^^ 

Frdm'^t^a^tiHt/r^lf  perslgi^r^Va^^  t^  aild  f^sohition. 

56-fef  a^I  iirt  ttWe  t6  jfeitf^j^B<^*ni  Was  rAbei^defiti4|iii« 'those 
^tiaiti^.  ^^«  lTie''fttnfott^'6f'>rtis'^t^isste«H?'^'M^»  Mw-RMdell, 
^  v^k  ikirittttht^f  t^mper^'  by  th^r  v^r^fiKty^*  Hewii^HMom, 
'rtife^^er^^tnd^^,  implacable  ifl  Wsl4sintffl^its ;  arid^sdftietimes,  it 
•*tias  beetf' siflfeAjtd;*  ft^'*ftvt($lhWy-ilfeaay*i''hw^€ftg^^^  of 
friendship.  Much,  indeed,  has'l!)b^ti  ^d^ttiMi&lt^oilslbMyand 
caprices.''    The  rapidjjty.yriitbi,,ybk^  J^^^^^  generally 

abandonedy  may' justly  be.rftgaidbq.a^iaii.Uru^ftx^     of  this  fea- 
ture of  bis  chauicter.    A  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock,  for  example. 


rttojtbtiidganv.    r^ ,  ^j 

:ii'4av^Ti;  t'^iW'W'do  ?^the?^t]^%^teH;  r^iii^e^t  do  r 

t^etj  when'lbe  lovci^  midt,  lihd  secbhd  bf;ffies6'**^<!'d*  resolu- 
tions tgi^njinited  hj  l^s.givirifg^ Jetiti  d  w?httBH'fe61ni8wlWgt«ent  of 
their  taafHage  !-i-FiniSe$s'T$'df '  j^eM  iisa  Iji  Miabfing  men  of 
strong  passioiis.fei  witl^fetand.  their  d^vjn^  for  i'ndul^ente,  and 
'rediice  virtpqUs  t^stfliiiibhfe'tef^fektce'  *  iBtitite'Sj*^  certainly 

^  fadjt  dUtitiguislifed  fier^    '""'"''''  ''  -'      -      "  ' 

C^nscientioustiess.  is  in 

\vho  Was*a'Ve^"^giiciy6^,'  iidtiesf^  ttpiteilig0n'^,';a;rrtl 

3ft  was  duite  '^ufficiSit;  to  Vj^nd^f  bfffl-h6nest'arW'ciVj(fid'>hfen  no 

cbnteddtngiinpulse  was  pffeent^'ffid  aisote'rttikfeliitaalft  of 
^is  imperfections ;  byt  it  wanted  power  ttf  refetitnti'lhe  \4Hemence 
ijf  his  lower  fbdings  witWn  the  bbU)T/dtf 'df  cayrdour  arid  justice, 
**  There  is  poibing  in  tjie  whole  fr^jpeoFthdp^^^hefe^  "which 
seems  10  tnd  sb  teriacdbantable  as  that  iMnJif^  callfed  conscience. 
•Had  the  troubleiMHne.  yelping. cur  .po.^er^r^ciefH^tO'  prevent  a 
mischief,  he  might  be  of  use ;  but,  at  thq  bfginnin^  of  the  busi* 
ness,  his  feeble  efforts  are  to  tht*woi?ki|ig&  of  passion  as  the  in* 
fant  frosts  of  an  antunina)  morning  to  the  unclouded  fenrour  of 
the  rising  sun ;  and  no  sooner  arq  tKe  tumultuous  doings  of  the 
wicked  deed  over,  <^biEU)p.^9)id$t„tb^^bitter  native  consequences 
of  folly,  in  the  very  vorte^  of  pur  bpri:Qr8,  up  starts  conscience, 
and  harrows  us  with  the  feelings  of  the  damned.** 

Idedity-n-the.;princip«iL6rgao  jofp^  feeling — ^is  large; 

though,  as  might,  bav^.imacinticipat^d  from  the  degree 
in  which  he  manifested  most  of  the  intellectual  faculties^  it 
is   equalled  in  sizie 'by  inariyof  the  other  organs.     Burns^s 
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love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  was  very  strong.  His  tem- 
perament was  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  experience  of 
poetical  feeling.  He  was  passionately  foud  of  the  l>eauties  of 
nature,  but  it  was  in  the  dreary »  soUcnn,  desolate  sublime  that 
he  seems.  Ao  have  delighted  most.  Such  a  taste  I  have  re- 
|)eatedly  found  pgijsse^i^d  by  inditiduals  with  large  Destruc- 
tiveness^'Cauljousoess^  and  Ideality,  jnoderate  Hope,  and  a 
suscepuble  jt^mperament.  Burns  was  especially  fond  of  the  sea- 
son of  winter.  **  This,  I  believe,^'  says  he^  <<  may  be  partly 
owing  to  my  misfortunles  giving  my  mind  a  melancholy  cast ;  but 
there  is  flomething  even  in  the 

*  Mighty  tempest  and  the  hoarj  waste, 
Abrupt  and  aeid,  stretefaed  o*er  the  buried  earth,* — 

which  raises  thie  mind  to  a  serious  sublimity,  favourable  to  every 
thing  great  and  noble.*  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object 
gives  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — ^but 
something  which  exalts  ^le,  something  which  enraptures  me,— 
than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  higli  ^antation, 
in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among 
the  trees,,  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for 
devotion :  my  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to 
Him,  who,  in  the  pom|jous  language  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  ^  walks 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.**^  The  enthusiasm  here  mentioned 
results  from  activity  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Veneration.  Ad- 
dison^s  Vision  qf  Mirza^  a  production  full  of  Ideality,  capti- 
vated Burns,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  *'  before  he  was  capable  of 
fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables.^  In  many  of  his  poems, 
but  particularly  the  Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven,  he  manifests 
a  degree  of  ideality  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  satirical  effusions,  produced  under  the  influence  of 
far  different  feelings. 

Burns  was  less  remarkable  for  wit  than  for  humour.  The 
former  is  well  described  by  Lockhart  as  a  ^^  peculUr  vein  of  sly 
homely  wit^    Humour  depends  on  the  organs  of  Secretiveness, 

*  In  the  Ftfioii,  Bums  makes  Goila  addrew  him  as  fbUowst-^ 

^  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Beligfated  witli  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  whev  the  noitb  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye.** 

The  next  stanza  refers  to  the  poet*s  benevolence : — 

^  Or  when  the  deep^een  mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flow*ret*s  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  genml  mirth 
With  boundless  love.** 
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MirthfulnesF,  and  iDdividuality  ;  while  wit  is  more  exclu^veiy 
connected  with  the  •  second  organ.*'  The  poet  had  little  gaiety 
of  disposRionnbodt  hitiL,  etxe^pl'Mrhetvi^titiiulati^'by  MHety  or 
otherwisk/iu^fiHuuiwitp'  4$yt  'Ptofi^kiorJ  Stftwatt,'*  wtts^l^ettdy, 
and  lalsvkysiampn&ssrid;  with  ith^Jiiiarki  5f  ftivigOi^ytfsUnrfmttod- 
ingt;  ibdt'ito^yrtaat^^iiioo^oft^  pleiMttii^'ok'  ktHjppyP  "■'''■'  '>  '  - 

Iimt€^tioft/ia  hat^d^  <I^aminiitiliuwt  t*4tetiH}riHiiyfft]Ari^uiged 
in  flMoriciryi  i;i  but'  c^ruonly  fton  ^mif  ^  ^ieoAm^fi^  ^iMuAk  tHe  My  le 
oftauchiibeoksrlradin^As  vdry-'famifiaV  with^  *  <  fie  ^s V  sCidcess^ 
fiiHitiittator  ff^tJieH3kiMng8  oi^iBmitfiiftii  Ibi«citbtf'*e€Nnrerfcd 
on  ^ikxt*i^so  ibeidranuiticf)ow«i<  wbidi  dtattK^t^ritttlB  ^(bme  ^f'his 
humorpMS jinxliittlgDnSi'MTdy'M  Ii^7'w%lMg»^Tki^ii4kf'Pair^ 
TheMly  Btggstr^^  vlxiA  als<i  tti^y  bC'hi;i  s6hgk  '  H^lfbdah^  ex- 
traordinary tact  Id  fiBftUmlitg  for'a^time  iheft^Ungs  6f  itidi^idilals 
^-Htdeoldfyiii^  hin»lf  WithilA»^«]tj-^rKi'^vM^e^|]A^e^<) 
fotltbgeiti  fbrcUoie  apdiicriking  knj^uAge^  The  grNllI  exliell^nce 
of  J»b<.8on^icoosbt8'in  the  fiKltttirable  adtiplatidn 'Of -the  ^drAi  to 
tiie.littieiii  .'SWk^^hbacMBl^UaygiSir  Wahef<Stiott^^^'  ^^^i>/e<^tit 
on  suiting  a  favourite  air  to  worddVbuni<yr6^K^r^t^d^^,^  ks^tlie 
subject  demanded,  no  poet  of  our,  tongue  ever  di$p|ayed  higher 
skill  in  marrying  melody  to  immortal  ^vei:oe»^  For  tnese  talents, 
Imitation  is  believed  to  be  incHspensable*  -"^ 

The  intellect  of  BtHrns  "^ft  of  "rf  h1^  brder.  He  was  not  in- 
deed on  a  level  ^Ith  such  menas  Bacpa,  Shakspeare,  or  Frank- 
lin ;  but  his  understanding  waS'  nevertheless  onr  of  unusual 
power.  The  anterior  low  projects  much  forward,  and  the 
iVontal  ^nus 'pto'bkbly  diti  hot  exceed  the  ordihaW' size.  In- 
dividuality seems  tb  h«iVe'  bedii  the  largest  of  th^"^  intellectual 
m,inr.^'  FVom^HiV,  ^tidtiWntUklity;  i>«^hidh'isvery  littf^ihferior 
loriit,<bHgihatkr'HHe~f^ttiyfktibft''a<ibt^es4  of  his '.observation, 
alM  the' Vi'vidhi^s^  bf^hi^dfsirlptiohs. ,  '^Thfet-ei's  noticing  general 
in  the  pictures  which  be  dfraws:  eVery  object'  i^  giVeri  \vith  a 
difiStinctnesd  i^nd  detail  which  make  lis' almost  imagine 'that  the 
scene  itself  ts'befbre  our  eyes.  Burns'^siove  of  knowledge  was 
v^ry  ithong,  and' had  the  sathe' origin.  Ih  ybutb,  asr^is  brother 
Gilbfert  relates,  he  read  such  books  as  he  could  procufe,  **  Avith 
an  avidity  and  industry  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  f*  No  book,** 
it  is  added,'  "was  so  voluminous  as  to  slacken  bis  ijndUstry,  or 
so  antiquated  as  to  damp  his  t^searches.'"  His  |ienetration  into 
the  filings  and  motives  of  others  arose  from  Individuality  and 
Secret! veiie«i,  jtnned'to  the  strerigth  of  his'own  faculties  in  gen- 
eral. The  first  gave  readiness  in  noticing  atid  remembering 
facts ;  the  seicond  enabled  him  to  dfv^'beneatb  external  appear- 
ances; and  the  third  fuVrii^ed  th^  con^iousness,  and  hence 
the  full  comptehehsio'n,  df  e^ery  facuhy  which  actuates  man- 
kind. 

There  are  several  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  of  the  manifes* 
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tationi  of  which  I  am  entirely  ignorant.  He  was  fond  of 
veiling,  and  of  vi^H^g^scenea*  renowned  in  history  and  sung. 
**  I  haye  iK>))dMrpr*iaiii9^^'>hert9U«  Mni  Dunlop^  <^tban  to 
have. it. io/  ny  fmw^fr  wpdagtt^d  9/iMh  tbez/rouikie  of  biwiness, 
for.  whMv  li^4ivannka0^a  I  AmrAmfit  ^ougb,  toimake  leiMrely 
pilgrimages  thivHIgik  Gal^0i|iia;r<tot6itiOO.4h»l]eU5«of 'hiir  bat* 
tles^.^fwaiMihr  QfihtlN»  «finanlio'baDte  ofrjieii  ti\9n;  and  to 
inu6e4v  t)>Q;»|^ti9)y/ta)w^raiOf»Mtntraklf  rvftiifli  Diard  theimnMred 
ab^^^of  ,h«r  i^roeiirf "  Tins  Vtsbihe  afterwards^kD^dmiDM^- 
sm9>ftfs^ilip}i$Jp(9d4  lt%^pnnAp9i  WQUine^^irRitUs^fawyiifALjo^ 
cali^. ,  .i%JMa9a.0f  ttieiBaina  faouUyi  he  ^^^itnade  a-goddpro- 
grcM^.l^t^i^hooliaini^siiration;:  surveyings  mad  d«allin|g.      * 

.Tb^iQr|;an  iof  Tu«/e  id^full^  bttt  I-have  experience  cKAculty 
in  jvHdgi^g  o£  bi^iDMilicitl  oapaoity^i  liHiaileacher  mentioni'thaty 
ia^ildbpqdf  he/«puld'Mndly-d»tii^  tweipaakv-tinieAtmi 
an<>tb^4  .bMt/fk  i^  r;vid€iift(tt|afes  atnii'bterrpeniody'bbiiwaa'fUily 
aliv^.<tO'th0rbi9ai4ty'iofMthe  .(dared  wusfci of- :Seatlami»  '-HMsin 
pu^fid.hy  the>'^9)«ii9€it  i^  i<i4iich  heii»Uudesi't0!  the-sulagreol,^^ 

'    '  •*  l^^rhapS  Dundee*^  w'^id  warbling  measures  ri&e ; 
'    '-     ' '  Ol-'^laint^e  MdHiriyMchfihf  of  th^  name': 

Or  noble  £i^]i  b«elBith^bM]v*9«^afd  flniM^         -        '     * 

.Theswi^^tifiir.o^SQOti»>boWU^fa:       i    .         .       .  i. 
Compared  with  thes^  Italian  thruls  are  tame ;  r    •  i  .<    1 ) 

'  The  ^kled  eifs  no  hearfe-felt  tapt^r6s  raise;     '  ' 
*    NaBniateiAkhAetfacy  imifroorCk<Hfe(H!**tr^^iiiiie.* 

.Though ^ Burns  nau  np  taste. for  the  tnjew.ti^bnk^^li^iie^  of 
mu^ic,  be  wasi  fpnd^pf  t|ie.,8inf^ple  axi4.thje.e¥|pire^iy^. ,  .*^JMy 
pretensions  to.njusicfl  ti^te^''  he  ivritf8,fp  M;irjThpiinpn»,"ara 
merely  aTew  o,^  n^ture>.instipc^,JJ^^l)t^^ght.al^.^n^tQredf  by 
art.  For  this  reaspn,  imanyvi^^^^f^.og^pQ^Hm 
where  xnach  of  the  m^rit  lips  in  coupte,rpo^t»bo^^X^w. they,  may 
tranjsport  and, ravish  the  ears' of  your^copnoisp^ur^^  alfectinny 
simple  lug  no  otherwise  thap  perely  aameladiops  din.  On. the 
other  hand,  by  way  of  amends,  I  am  deliglited  with  many  tittle 
melodies  which  the  learned  musician  despises  as  silly  and  m- 
sipid.''  r  shall  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the.  taste  of  Bu^ps 
or  that  of  the  connoisseurs  was  the  better.  The,  development  of 
the  organ  pf  Tune,  tl»ough  »;\ot  great,  is,  ,1  thmk,  sufficiei>t  to 
have  enabled  nim  to  display,  after  due  cultivation,  a  very  re- 
q;>ectable  amount  of  musical  talent  The  faculty,  however,,  was 
entirely  neglected.  i 

Respecting  Comparison  and  Causality  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
mark, except  that  they  are  indispensableingredient^  in  a  character 
so  sagacious  as  that  ot  Burns.  There  is  jjomething  ludicrous  in 
the  surprise  of  Dugald  Stewart,  at  the  distinct  conception  which 
Bums  formed  of  the  general  principles  of  association,  from  a 
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perusal  of  Aliaon^s  work  on  Taste.  The  poei*s  letter  to  Mr 
Alison,  on  this  subject,  deserves  to  be  quoted.  ^^  I  own,  nr, 
that,  at  first  glauoe^  a&vieral  oi^*  yMr  profioMtiwfi^  startled  me  as 
paradoxiioal*  GEhatithe  maDtial'dangouTiOf  Atvuni^tliad  some- 
thing i«  iinautly  jhdfe  f^paady  Woi<^)fi|nd  aablioie,  than  the 
twingle^t^Eangleof  ffl  JewTeibatp ;  itbfttilthe  df licitte  fleaui>^  of  a 
rosD-twig^  wKen.'the!haUMQk»wii'floweRasi]iea^y  wii^  ibe.ttaars  of 
the  dawn,  waeiofinitety-niore  beautifiut-  aod  el^ant  tbaa  the 
uprigbl  stub. of* a  )[>uydoek,  and  ihai  fvota,  somathtt^  innate  and 
inde|iendent/«Rf  <alL<flB8Dcia/taoii  ofidflasc.>theae;iI>bad  set  .down 
as  irrefraigableiorthodoix:'  trulhs^  ifntil  perqmAg  jo^ur  book. shook 
my  JEiitb.""  •  Albn  Gtttititfighamjis;'ifiMd9ubt  wfaetbei;  or  not 
Buins^tf fiaith' iisas  r^IIy'8faaikan4;.< .T4»'in«'it  seemsBvideni,  from 
the  vevy  ni^re!iof  thei 0)))ects.x:bQtraaifeedv->nthe.4rui»pet  and 
Jew'^s  lKirp,:die  rose  land  bane  jstufa  of  a  burdock  ,-^that  the 
poet  was'OnlyiObtapKmentingtdieophilosophei!,  and  retained  as 
firmly  asi  ev«r  iiisl  origjhial  land » vationali  convjctioo.  - 

Itucns  had«).^ood/:daaL'^of  Icgiaal'poiner,  and  cguld  trace 
acutely  iMpiseahdrjeffdct;  but  it  is.ihanily  neoessary  to  observe, 
that  of  hb  refleGtitiefaeuftieahe  had  iliulo  opportanily  of  mak- 
ing aoy.notdble  dji^play;      •     .    ^    m<.. 

I  have  thus  ttMkavourad  jto^giire  an  imparlfal  account  of  the 
charaater:of  Burnsj-and  to  trace  its  IvafiouS' features  to  the  radical 
meDtaI<qualitieBindfcated'by.his..skuU.  .  The  subject  is.  by  no 
means  Sree  from. difficulty  ;<  and  lam  oonsGioAisx>f  many  detects 
in  the  foi^going^malysis ;  but^  atfter  what  has  been  said,  I  may 
perhaps '  be  :aU6wed  to  hopa  that  the  candid  reader  will  agree 
with  me  in -TOffaiding  the  slcuU/of  'Bums  as  a  striking  and  valu- 
able confinnalion!  of'  the  truth  of  Pbreoology . 
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AiiTicLE  i;x. 

THE  PEINCOLES  OP  PHYSIOLOGV  APPLIEB  TO  THE  PEE- 
SERVAtlON  OF  HEALTH,  AND  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  IBDUCATION,  By  Andrew 
Combe,  M.  D.,  FeDow  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 
2d  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Corrected.  Edinburgh :  A.  ^  C.  Black ;  and 
Longman  &  Co.  London.    1834.    I2me.    Pp.  385. 

Dr  CombVs  object  m  this  volume,  is  to  lay  befcMfe  the  public 
a  plain  and  inteliigSble  de^rtptioti  of  the  structutie  and  uses  of 
some  df  the  more  important  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  to 
shew  how  information  df  this  kind  Inay  be  usefully  applied  both 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  the  improvement  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  education.  The  wdrk  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters, in  which  are  considered  the  useftibiess  of  ph3r8iological 
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knowlecte?,— the  structure  and  f UDCticms  of  the  skin, — ^pre^rva- 
tion  of  the  health  of  die  skiDy-^nature  of  the  muscular  system, 
^—effects of,  siid(riiiefi>f(or,tmiscialarexerci6ey*-*-structure9  uses, 
and-health«i»(ftbe  bdnes^^^^^^fairailioD  and  ix&  iist^,-«<4lie  nervous 
sysiem-  and-  mental  'fiicoltfes^i-iiaftufles  ofbad  haailth,->«^nd  ap- 
plkatioil  Sf  "the  '^nd^bliof  pbyiiolog^  Id  %hO' ameUoratmi  of 
the^^endUidn-  of ^he'ibttane^'  ThedalthbRlnidjnD^ihfieptioDof  en* 
dea^ftMiring^lo  midte^  ^  ^tfeiy  iaan*  •lris-t>wn  doctor  T  but,  in  ex- 
pounding 4heikw«whidrr^j^iilat)e-4be^  corpercel  systcii)^.  aims 
merefya^enablin^  •person^  iofftcoaunoo(HiiiBeilx>  takeiciire  of  thdr 
health^ 'w4ii)e'iC(  $dbsi«tam  4^ipeKkiwei>Kb^oQertoia  oironmstances 
are'^ietitiiA  or^infdrioos  $ .  toiaindcasland,  'iaisome  di^grfte,  the 
natun^  4^ 'diiMES^  andahelbpeiatkn^ofi  db«/agentB.wh^ 
duce«tnd»<^iMltera(b  it^-Jdmi'no'CM)9enite  ikkhilhe<  physician  in 
removfaig<llbe'nM#bid  ^tat^'iriien»it  oocsrs^  instead  q^  defeating, 
as  h^mdw  tbnough'gi^MiigqoMtace^rcDnsladtijridonjQyithe  beat  con- 
certed plans  ito'tihefrendvatidaidiiili^ahiiw '''Itiis}Ccnninofily  ob- 
jeifted! '  C<P  tboicommuiiidatiovi  of 'Sitek)koowkdgd)lo  the  |aiblic 
generally,  tbatue  is'surm'itoi  &xi  hirmi  bj^  matungtpeopk  oon- 
«tantiy  tMtrit'  of (<lbii»iand  itbi  4itbeF !prBcaution,Ito  the  mter  sa- 
crifice of  every  noble  and  generous  feelingv  and.  to  ftbe  certain 
prddu«tM$aofhy|IAd|andriampetvisfa^  ^'The 

resutti  boWet«r^^  observes  Dr.  Combe^  "  is  exacdy  the  Teverse ; 
and  it'  Wo^ld  be  ta  'singiAai^^  anomaly.Bri i  th» < constkution.  of >  the 
minjal  wot4d  'wem  itrodieriri^.  >  He.whoSdlnstnietedin  aadrfa- 
Miliitr'U^lbgftlmmiEiriahd  oiMiogra^byt  ^vtires  and'Spetts  so  ea^- 
)y  ^and  ^accuratiBly  aa  «KaM»ly  ^tx^  be  fcobaeioos  o£  atteodisg  to  the 
rviie9<by^bicffa<^4sgaidra  ;^'whiie  bcv'Qnitbe:coBtraryv'  who  is 
not  instructed  in  dlhbig'mHd^kiiottliinDt  faoir  toconstnictfai^ 
tences,  toils  at  the  task,  and  sighs  at  every  line.  The  same 
principte  holds  in  re^^ard  to  heahh.  He^vrfao  is  acquahited  with 
the  general  constitution  of  \hf  h/^fpan  body,  and  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  actibn,  sees  at  dnde  his  true  position  when  ex- 
posed |to  tbe9^s»^,af  dise^^^.dec;^^  wl^at  p^t  ^to  be  dpne, 
aqd.  Ifmreaf ^cf  teqh  himself  at  liberty  to  4evote  ms  undivided  at- 
tention 19  the  c^ts  of  bigger  duties*,  B^£  it  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  pi^^n  who  is  ,/destitute  of  this  information. .  Uncertain  of 
the  nat^re  and  extent  of  the  danger,  he  knows  not  to  whi^h  hand 
to  turn,  and  either  ilves  in  th^  fear,  of  mortal  disease,  or,  iq  his 
ignorance,  resorts  to  irrational  and  hurtful  precautions,  to  the 
carviin  ncigl^t.  of,  tbqse  w Web  be  ought  u>  iwe. .  Xtv?  ^fniance, 
tbereforei  aqd.x^tknawlf^g^  w.hiph.re^dd's  m  individual  full 
0f  i^ncifs,aiid  ^pprel^fvitipna,  and  rob^  bitp,  of,Jbis  u^ulness.  It 
voiil^l^raftigiWQQ  tbe,£;rf!«MK>r?a*wi8dpiQ,  if  true  knowledge 
waakei^ed tbe;  wc)^tAAdiog^ .a^d ied Xq iiyuripusresults.  And 
accordingly,  tlie^gopiwe , bvpcwHondrijafQ,  whose  blind  credulity 
leads  him  to  the  implicit  adoption  of  every  monstrous  specific,  is 
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ilot  the  person  who  has  gained  wholesome  knowledge  by  patient 
study  in  the  field  of  n^turp ; .  but  he,, and  he  a.ipne,  who  has  de- 
rived his  nqtion%  of  th^  hHW"  c/9P?ti^v^tJ9n,.«W)il  of  t|i^  l^ws  of 
nature,.  fr<3kp).tbp  d*?k  r^c^s^fs  pf,bfft  qyw,<VM9J?!i>«9gfP^tioq. 

*«  Tho^f  ivbq,>^ve^bp4it)^  .^[¥>8(ti,e?^  fjppqrlt^mUies  of 

formiog^^ni^pifUQn^ji^  ,fhip.isu^j}^ct,-,fr9aj;i  e?^j^^^^  ^?^e^  jjp. 
equiypq^  jt^stijnony  to.the.^djjfw^flg^  whicq  kVo\y)l|ed jf  ponfers 
in  saving. hq^Uh  arJ^.WJ?*  -tju^.e  aw  ^Pxie^jf.  ..Dr,  i)a,Yies  of  the 
East  Indifr .Qon»pi^v\y'f  .Dqpot  at  pj^alhiw^  for  c;i:4^)pl^j  distinct- 
ly staV^.thai,  fer,iihj$,  y^ry  .reaspi^y  tbc  n?ai^,pf  n?ature  age^  ^o 
has  been.aome  y^T»  at  a  trade  be^rf^.enli^^ing^  i^fpund  tp  mi^ke 
the  most, .valuable «q|dier,.  b^usO)  *^Jti^.ai^f,.pq(y  cpnfo^nip^wUh 
more  ease  to  the  system  of  diet  ^p^.rj^strain^.il^c^^r^  to  s^b9r- 
dinatipQf  hvity  having  mprie  e?;perience^  h^  isiVfore  aoservant^jof 
healthy  learns  90Qn^r  bow  t9  iaki^car§  qthim^uYi  to  avoid  or.di- 
min^h  cau*^s  qf  di^ea^j ,  ayd  when  i%  he  ,gtve9  mQre.aid,  in 
bringing  abouf, •  a ^iaUi  .<^JfQn'a^U^Cfi^((^^ ,  J)x  J)avie^ a4ds  al^ker. 
warq$9  U)fit  x\n!^ .ykn(mi(n^  how  to ,n!UJtfuiLg^e;,\»  m 
lification^pcf  ^  stiWi^f  ^harking.for  servi.oe  iij^J^rppipalc^mateV 
and  if  it  i^iny/^UAble  tq  t^q  sf^dit^v?  ii^.fs.«^5^fp4ly,np(|  li?8§,Bafe 
and  adva^Dtagefiw^  to  tbe.ciyllianJT  ,.j  .    r.     ,f      .     . 

As  the  h^lth  of.  the  b^in,  ai)4  cpiis^vientlv  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the.  meAtal  f unctions,. )s,, greatly  ipflu^ncjep  by  the 
ooQditKin  -of  the  c^lib^r  .parfis.pf  ,tJ?,e  hp^^  f  mnlqulariy  ^thp  .s|^in, 
lungSf.  s^oma^h^apdMblpcKly  ^^is.impp^sible^fMlIyjtp  iina^rs^and 
the  moKal  aaM  i^eUec^iii^  phe^nppfiepa.pf.iiian*  withput  bfsjtow- 
ing attention  upcH)  0yery  p^rtpf  ;h]^  frames.,  ^'  It  has  Wp. the 
misiortMne^"  s^ya.ih^Jait^  Prpfes30r  ,Jobn  Crrpgory^  ^^otmo^t.^f 
those  who  ba>vetstud^  tjbie  phi|psophyo£the,b^^)^imud»,tW 
they  havu  beenl^ttl^a^uaijptedvwitb  ijf^  strucUin?  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy ;  and  yet  the  jnind 
and  body  are (SQ  iotiimfiitelyf  qpna/eptcd,  aAd  ^ave  such  a.  miitual 
influeoeepn  one  another,  tn^t  the  oon&^itution  of  oi^l^^e^Miin- 
ined  apart,  can  never  be  thorpugbJ^,,und^r^|tood.^.  .  To  the 
phrenolpgi^ty.. tlierefore,  the  subjeUS:  tr^ift^doif. by  pr.  Combie, 
espeoMly  in  bis  ^hapteir  oq  th^  bi^ain,  possess  a  peciiiiar  ir^ierest. 

In  this  aeoond  edition  i&.  given  a  chapter  in  wtiich  the  princi- 
ples of  physioU^y  are  applied  to.  the^conditioti  of  tb^  insan^. .  As 
the  truths  which  it  contains  ought  .^o.be. made  jaio)v,n  as  exten- 
sively as  i^assiUb,  and  the  chapter must  be,PQW  to  sucb.pf  our 
readersas  have>p€«'us«d  the. first. editipp  ^ope^-we  shall /tr&o^er 
thegtfea^r  paJrt;<Qf.ittoour  pag^^  ,....- 

^^  Having  ffliven  l<he  reader,  sogm  tiptjou.of  the  extent  to 
which  hrtiDiaa health, and  baf^ifiew  d^pepioB. t^fu)fil^pt  of 
the  ooDdittona:«rb»ph  tb«i  Creator  bfts  AMBched.l^  thf^.^.xercise4)f 
the  bodilyaod'tii^tal  funel«w%ta{i4  sh«^wn>lthattt^9vdinBf^t,  da- 
sign  of  sufferin^lttid  pain  is  toiead  U6.  t^- a  atrioter  obedience  to 
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nature^s  institutionsy  and  to  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  life,  I 
might  now  perhaps  \^ve'  the  farther  application  of  the  doctrines 
to  the  con^idefatfeH  of  th^tcttlef.  '  8lit  the  reception  which  the 


few  VetifiaA's  boHft^  cbtildiiion-Qf  llhy ih^MiAMi  da$r of  suffei'ers 
who  have 'the  krfn)^8tdaitilBdn'obV'sfyti)pa^hy,  aivd  In  regard 
to  whort),  ffol'withsmtiditi^  the  ftiim^du^chdiinhh'in^^Mch pub- 
lic b'ert^yehce'  Kas'df  l^te!Weri's6'gen6rdddy 'flowing,  to  apiift 
is  ^tiii  dts^a^ed  Vftich  ikn6i  le^  h'trrtfdl  thKh  ftyeIatid)oTy,Mand 
which  can  pt&ieeS'bn\f^rmn'thie  hkl  state  kfid'ivatit*  of  the' in- 
sane Itein^  "too  ini^rllfetly^lAid^.  .'       /—      - 

"It  is  certahi  mdfedi'  that'the.i^duded  lif^iWiichmoitrf  the 
insane  dre  bbH^ed  t6  Ha^i  ^e^^iikt^  fl-onr  kihdred  and  froDfi  «o* 
c&ty,  tfnd  thfe  dl^gracjfeful'p^tjudicies  against  th«fn  ivhich  hute 
descended  to'u^^o^t  uhithp^ir^fixnnaitiid^^hestiporMSlibns 
of  the  ddirit^f  &^^'itT  Which  they  ofigl[ttrt^,h^ye  ebittributed;  in 
noi^tfll  degi*^^'  x6  (ierpetb^ef  th^  ob^rit^iifr  Which  the^^ubject 
has  Idng  been  inVol^^,  itiA '  td  rend<?^  ih'sariiry  oiYe'  of  ihe  few 
evils  which  mankind  has  never  "ventntedtb'hxik^ffilrlylfl  (he 
fafcefj  Wiih'alviiew' to 'discover  rtsnat'tire,  atul'the  tneans  ofMts 

Erevention  dnd  curei  •  Th^pofrsequences  are,  that  its  roots  have 
een  allpWdd  to  e^ctetid  m^  afnU  thbre  widi^ly,  While  iM^arcely 
any  thiijg  h:t$  been  done  td'alr^t  its  growth,  ortn^  remove  it 
when  formed';  9tid;  aarlihlriimprbvement  tarn  be  effiN;t^  timil 
the  piibHc'fehalF  becori^e  fiiferttfy^infenttet^Mrt  'tte  ctiiu*,  it^be- 
cotnes.an  frape^^tivc  duty  tk  Wtow  tiol  dpjpioi^tiinity  ta  escApef  of 
s)yfeading  abroad  iucH  itW'd/niation  hs'may4ii^I^  to  dks{)^e  th^ 
prerailinb  tridiffbrefic^'ahii  ¥oU^e  attention  t<y4tie  nla^tthudtf  of 
the  e^i^tlng  evils.    •  >  .  -r  .  '.j.,:  / 

^  If  the  stafe  dnd  manag^tnent  «rP  pabMe  and  privat)ea»ylunis 
for  th^,r^eptioh  of  jthi^  class  of  patients  be  ei^ltmined  with  vefe- 
rence  to  the,x^difipn$  of 'health  already  explained  in  tre^tinff  of 
the  respira^bry,  m^i^ular,  atid  h^votH  systems,  it  oanttot  fiiu  to 
strike  the  reflecting  ob^rvier,  Vhat  whil^in  many  instit^ti^na  the 
most  hudaUe  zeal 'has  been  shewn 'for  the  phy^cal  health  dnd 
com fott  of' the  pati)^nts»  comparatively  4itti6  has  hee^^  accom- 
plished, or  even  attemptkl; '  witb  the  direbt  purpose  of  correcting 
the  morbid  action  of  (heb^fn,  and  re^toiing  the  mental  func- 
tions. W^have  ndw^  in  most  asylum^,'  ckian  and  well  vaatUaited 
apartments,  baths  of  various  defleripl$bn9,'  abmndiMil  flttppKAs  of 
noutishing  food;- and  a  better  qr stem  of  ^ilas^eafiion ;  thefuri- 
ous  and  the  depreil^  'being  ni>  long^  dtibjecled  to  eaob  odier^a 
inflnence  tfnd  ibocicffy  :  lated  ''the  i^^t  hivs-be^)  that  in  so  far  as 
these  iDiporf  ant 'Conditions  are  fat^A^ble  tK>  ibe  genaral  healtb^ 
and  to  that  of  the  nervonfl  systeiti  In  particulaT^  recovery  has 
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been  promoted,  and  personal  comfort  secured.  But  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  systematic  employment  of  what,  is  called  active 
moral  treatmenty  antd  its  adaptadonrit«partieuilarjoa^ie;Stjfa' great 
deal  more*  r^flsaisisr to  be:  donb  tliaa  jbaftiliithertO'^be^  ^mmSet^ 
necessary.*  Th»}i(9illl)beap|iar«i^ai/refleiBM  bfo^ri^fjffQiely 
influential  thdtnigtdanionployiiieRloof/lfabs^luBOils  fBe)ts^J4i[- 
fections^  aiidiiitell0ctualTpo«^niiBi«nMtbetb^(h>  ofr>tbe;/(bratny 
and  how  few  asylomi^pbdbesd.aiy^iade^uttterproi^ttflniflirn^ 
ing  this  most  desirable*  objfacti  .'If.iwbBt  df/ioopupdtioo^  Hu^  the 
absence  of  obj^ets<^f  int/dvesti<b^iaaf<ve>h^&^eeb9>aftifiioi!ent.to 
destroy  theheahb  of- a  smiild orgati>>rthe  sonei  ^a«aes >ii»uM  be 
not  les^  iniluenttal  in  retanltDg  the  fecoteryrioC  tone  abeady-dis* 
eased.  Hence  it  becomes  an  lobjdat  (df  eodtveod^'imipoptaBtfe  in 
estabfishm«n(ki  for  tbe  insane,  'lRi^piio«ide{tk$rfi««eb6«l^rk»e4Ma^ 
encouraging  tfab  healthy  .tEiiid.tegulac..e»ecoi0ef^' the  t^aiiiMis 
bodily  and  mentaji  |iD#eis ^awli fiMf.draw|%  Auii  asiirl><wfetoei»  l»nd 
directing,  the  v«rioUs  aCeotions^  feeiingsstand'inteUedtiial  fiicUl-' 
ties  to  tikit  ptoper  objecta-MUis  bring  afCODdiilion'etseOitiaJ^iti  a 
higher  degree-  than  -aby^  jadite*,i  4(Q i ilbei  euaeess* .of  *imn  *  Wffatfve 
measunes.' '      **>•,.(;  n  .i,:.<  j?  ;ii;/.    [,,.,  ^;ij;io,-   ..d  ;,j  ivru^ 

^  Ithokt^hhot^have  «|aa.ktendl^ill6<:Uiif  fiSiitg  oDday  .iietidis- 
posed  ti»thinfc:thati<tbWiiH{)ortiandeafttflidied^  bodily 

oecupkien  ill  "cases  <ofiitaBniti)^  aa  hbteii^xagg«Med>>  ifi^t'  ttie 
phynotogist^  Who  lool^y)to»ltfafDeiitahlished/faw  odr^Qjtfi^of.  90Q* 
nomy-,  -which  d^brvesii^e^ukr-^aolieQxtf  'tevaigr^^gisliicrfpfjirt/to  be 
essential  to  its  health,  no>  fnofeter.  <wbf thet  thalt.  pavt  be  bqne* 
muscle^  blpo<lv€ttse)4  nerve,' oar  bfain,-^}ll  not  fail  to  ,be^r  ttfi^ti*. 
mony  to  the  truth  of 'snydnqsarks. .  Tb^  paitbolog]eal;iqb$erver» 
also,  •wbosi;  ^attemitmas'dttlyteaUedntoc.'tbe  miiieries'/aQd/bad 
health  resuitteg'fi^ow  the  aotalibsetice  bf,  mtotid,o(Q«ki[patiW'in 
those  whoim  fortune  has  oondemsed  to.alif^jof  .idleiM^^  without 
having  -  imparted'  to  them  that  siciivity  :of  jxwi^iHi^n  wbich 
seeks  onC  objects  of  interact  and  makes  oconp^tflionk  fp^  ji^f,,tiriU 
at  onoe  acknowledge  that^i^^omnftaad  bS  tm  nielmspf  .N^itby 
mentnl  and'bodily  exercise  \^u]id  add  it)Qre(|tO']bi%  powei}  oven 
nehi'c^s  and :  ndental'  •  df$eases$<  than*  anyt  ofcber  r^medyi  wbicb  art 
has  y^t'discoHreled*  And'yet/infhe  toisjwJi^y'Pf^^iir^aiyflvttis, 
the  piltient8r«rei)stfUinefelv:  placed  if>  eeottosfgr  mi^  bumanely 
treated^  iHthoutthehaht  dflScrt.beioa^ imdettp.affi^ 
pation  of  •mind'or'bodyvqr  asijrrofirthe  mbretdnGisrifig  comforts 
of  sympktby  ahd'sodalonterDdnrse!;  and^thiis^i^i^bf  €£(^9  can 
we  be  surpriftedfttiat.'kmly'(nie4hinlior(OlietbiilfMr<fiover. their 
reason,  or  snail' wenatvODtentdd  m  inia^ning  jbh^  buiAftA  means 
can  go  no  farther  to  alleviate  their  calamities  P 

**  It<i6  in  tihe  treatment  4if!  this  unhappy  dads  of  pai(ien|^  who 
are  de]|>rited  of  their  deara8tieaj»||rmftitaianA^/ the  sootbingin-i 
terconrse  and  eMsolatibns  of  social  and  doaaestic  life,  that  an  ac-^ 
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c^uaintance  mth  the  law»  of  heekh^  and  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  becomes  preeminently  useful.  When, 
for  example^  'We  coocemplate  the  number  ef  the  muscles,  the 
importanee  of  their  futlenons^  aBdbth6ir>iQdtt6nQe  onlhe  oircula- 
tion  and  tm  'tM  genenfl  sy8ted^i-'^Mifp4''itridiirstaiid'lthe  laws  or 
conditfoM  of  their  healdlytaefton}»^#e.cannbt:fiiiL  to  perceive 
that  any  lilode  of  treatment  irhichdoesrnotfproipidcf&eftburex^ 
erdse  in  the  insane,  tniiu  be^iaidically  deftctive,'  however  kindly 
and  judiciously  it  may  be  admitiisteited  16  other  respeotav  and  we 
have  thu^  an  unerring  standard*  by- which  Ibe  efficacy  of  every 
contrivance tiMd  totonsrithe'hinatiefroraoontenipbtive  inaction 
to  useful  «iienrson,''may'be>at  ail'timte*  determioed**  ^Henoe  we 
can  hHve  no  heflfoidoa  in  denouncing^  m^  (mpenfeit,  every 
asylcTM  which  -doest  not  pibvide'  f&t  the  •  regdkr  Eodre  employ- 
ment of  its  I  inmates;  either  in  thdr'^former  tracks  f^  in  some 
kind  of  bodH;^,  aUd,  ifpossible^^  useful  and*  qn^ralnvQfexertibn. 
When  we  kviow  rii^  struotu^,  uses^  and  relations  'of?  the  skin, 
and  are%l'the*«tfmie  %iflae  awar^  tbai-id  /intoniftjisitei  rdaialations 
and'iflsrVoUafilncfioiM'iareaknest  aliAH^s'disairderedvsg  tench  so 
as  often  to  be  accompanied  with  a  smell  peculiar  ta  mental 
invalid^,  itloeedme^ itnpdisiUd fer?«»'laiq^Bl0rk)ifdrlook  4fale ne- 
cessity of 'd«toting  fllteiHiM  to  its^Qooditloai  AndtaloBg  steps 
for  its- restoration  to^heattii  as  a  means 'of  promotini;' the  re^ 
covery  <tf '  the  brain.  •  When  We  (beeonieaoquainted^  in  like  man- 
ner, wicbthtf  fimoiioitaof  %he>iiiiigs,  and  the  satiire  oi<  respira-^ 
tion,  we  can  siamly  fall  td  toiusfrcivery  etertion  to  secure  free 
ventilation,  and  sucb'aEtiple  aeeommodatioo  fiS'abaSrphevent  se- 
veral lunatics  front' fceing  placedingetheriini^arimaU  afpartment. 
And,  lastly,  when  w«  b^mt^inipiJies^doHriihithe  faot^  that  the 
humanifiindis  enddw^d  with^affbotioa8^ftaiofalifedsngs,.and  in- 
tellectual-powers, operating  thnoi^gb'die-raMiumi  of  bodily  or- 
gans, and  requiring  for  their  4ieahlk  re^arondfreer  exercise  on 
their  respedttve'  oMeot»,'<^^and  that  without  this  gratified  activity 
they  fall  into'debiiity  and  disease,«-^we'Cfte  i|$i  longer'  jest  con* 
tented  until  every  possiblef  meansof  affiording ooouf^atton  to  the 
intellect,  inter^ttt  to  the  fieebngs^'anderaploymflntao  the. body, 
shall  have  been  exhausted.  In-faei,.  till*  adeqtiate  arrangements 
shall  have  been  made  in  every  public  and'pi^vateAsylum  for  ef- 
fecting these  purposes,  it^will  be  only  deceiving  ourselves  and 
shuttingoiir  eyes' to  *tite  truth,  toauppoa^  that*  we  have  accom- 
plished all  that  call -be  dene  for<  tbe'i^oolrery  ajid-  relief  of  the 
insane ;  and  too  mueh*  paina  cannot  bef  taken  to  enforce  attention 
to  the  defects  which  still  impair  the  useftilBess  of  many  of  our 
best  institutions. 

**  In  making  these  coonnentsJ  Iia^e:no  wish  either  to  blame 
any  one,  or  to  overlook  the  dificuleiefi  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  improvements  as  sdence  and  humanity  will  one  day 
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consider  indispensable.  Adequately  traned  and  qualified  moral 
agents  will  not  be  easily  obtained  in  such  numbers  as  will  be 
required;  nor  wiUimondy^  be  easily . procured  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expense; '.Slif^  ibow^vef^dbw  oar>)^rtigi^s^ini9iy  be,  it  wiU 
begin. the •socAieF4iifiiidjproc§ied'4bO'>f^9(fe*ri'if'  att^htidn  be  now 
called. to  t)ibjnq;en0^  otihe jemtii  >mA  ttt^tWlejJkKAg  (Principles 
by  whicli'farl^^anielifiraibhka^^toi^eflbce^di  ^''  '  < 

*  *'  It  is  a  common  but  most  deplorable  mistake,  to  suppose, 
thab  because  a  persQiDisinsiney  ht^ifsi^ifis^l^tble  Xd  1th^'X)tmnwry 
feetli«igajaiid^  aflkcUDnsio^ibufnamty;  'th«t  bis^^Moih  is  bihid  to 
tbe><^9iinai?y>]!ebt'mfiik:of  Ufa.  anidiof i ekttmM  VMa(tii<e,  »nd'that 
coRSQ<|^etoJ^^  ji:  Ili^tMsjUltb^^i  on  hat^  4migis«^  ^^^^^ 
or  what  demonstrations  of  feeling  are  offered  to  him  ;^'^(Hr,  in 
thQ  ffmt^  f»gQpriiy[0{:  imiiahocB^  the  dttsadiit^di^  plr^liy  dis- 
ord§iie4«;fi|j4  M  a$  WJiM2b<|JiceTa^  cver/Co  <tfaei  |«t«^)^n'df ^hisqlt, 
kiRd^»&in«^94nliyH)useosf?,L.nod  dffi<vcMing/^  Antt^  6V^  4ti  ih6se 
ra^,JP4l^iK)eS:4t>!^bich  ^U  ^ithe^facnlttes^sgeinHobe'def^irged, 
an^iiOMfwWh^  q^uebvinntatio^  «Bdi  vid^oe  ^tWqdeiktiy" exist, 
ki^i;^^^  tl;^(h|  a^d  l-easotti^aliliaugbsGl  tbe^^GMenttbey^tfiay 
seepri^jmiiho^^o^Ntif  ravely  fail*  When  glibly >fMMrs«iieretf  in;  to 
pp^4¥«^^A  mUlfi^V  jipprds^iiiai, sand  itt(400th  (the*  potieht.  I| 
th^l-e^e^Jbe^qie^iprithe-'Ulinost  cbnceivab'te ^kft^i^riee^,  in 
er?€Ai|?g)fl^yi^n|stjfor  )>b«i«iB]ianeyitO)mdk^i«iao  'Qpdeiart  ^mvisbn 
for  iihf^f.W^f^O^k  m^f^  trwtiwntv  wilich'is  t9  fb^' brain  and 
miimJni^^t,  me^icioe  i^d;  dietetic  D^imen  Ifretdth^^tbrnkxih, 
th^  liy^r^  ^ii4  M^  bowels.  ^It  hast  b«enfiaid,a|fiiit  I  brieve  not 
wi^i^QMt  re^&opgi.tbat  kfteperaof  asylttmsy  /who  bte^wit^c^utany 
vajpiety /?i. ,inten2^Mr^;:iu}d-  oceupationy' excltsstvelyiiilh^ tiom. 
p^nyi  of,  i}^  ^q^B^,ai:ei  di€[aMelvesrapttte  become  of  iMsbUnd 
min^ ;.fH)4:  ^hflt,of  fbofe  who  esoapeiaslmitjr  there  iH^^oompitra- 
t\vt:\y  (i^w  whot^P  no(  ulu^p9l^y<aoquirethe!peaulfar«]tpi'e>4^on 
of  ^^  which  .i»  observable  ja.lu^aiici^  •  If^  tihen;  eonsiant^ex- 
posure  to  the  society  of  lunatios  be  in.^iyicasci  sufficient  to  give 
risip,  U^,  madness  in  9i  pr^v^oi^ly  btfahh3iamnd4itfi9asic)ear4i«  the 
liglU  ^f  day^  tb^  tW  §ain^  i^flwuQeioMiai!  gwwiy  mettii^  ttofe- 
cove^  of  U\p^  w\\Q^m^iMi^i9ifPietiAy.^GimB^^ 
the  same  prin^ip)/?^  it  im^s^  b^  of  i.lnp^rtiiiH^  to  sMlsjefst^fArcf  tuna- 
tic  qontiniji4Uy  to  the  re^tproAlv^  ififltiieoceoClihafiacficty  of  healthy 
and  well  i:egulated  q[iiods..  ,  J&V'ery  day  bnnga  fresbr  oofyviction 
with  it,  that  the.mor^  nearly  we,  cem  i]^^p9fi[mmmteiimr  iwuitneni 
of  the  ifi^ane  to  tluu'^jren^fmabh  brings^  4hi.:wnotw  ^tg^jMessful 
shaU  we  be  in,  effecting,  cp/rss^  4md  tb^,^Bmre\dt^ghffd  ^drittihe 
4uiy  become  of ^mmisUfiipgi9th4fnf(^dke^mi4i  » 

''  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  r«i|»a];k9.that  in  Jti«i«B  obs^wations 
on  the  importance  of  regulating  tl^.dviaiwl  UsaatBuetitef  the  in- 
sane, I  have  chiefly  in  view,  that  fl»uisprous^lassicif  fMHients  in 
whom  the  acute  stage  has  been  subdued,  either  by  medical  aid 
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or  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  At  the  very  oommencemeiit  of 
the  disease^  a  cure  oiay.  f'rt^ueutly  be  accomplished  by  the  re- 
moval of  th^./^^ciling  r^w^>  AfAAHe  medioaltneatimcnt,  and  ctit^ 
f\xla\^p&^y^^q^iit,kow/^  iiB/aitiiwMisipmodf'mveh  more 
will  l^  f^^(;pf|9plished  ,h)^  Judiilioittl^JVgtdslBDg  Ibe-^  exercise  of 
the  mf^^l  .(i9»4  )b94ilyr  fiMlcU0tt%  .Aha&>  b^- atnicdjr  medical 
remeoies;  and  ii.iAjBiNiMi^luenliy^chidByiii'tlinatfl^tthstt  I  now 

^^  To.^epi^^^  regular .AQd.mmmiUijig'SKercdse  of  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  AlQ^ipPB^  fi&«conductv«  eqnaliyto  the>  preservation 
and  restQratjqn,,<if  ^meiilsl .  healthy,  ought  ^en  'to  be  our  grand 
aimin,  Ai;)^,cpfi§(ru0|i0ri  taild;fiiianageitaent^4if  <  (loblit:  mtud  private 
asylmns.   ^.  ..  .     ».;!/!..  ». >'.   J",'   >i   ••'-'11'   */      .  ."  •  • 

^^,  InipVw^iKigithei  doaaofi  of  m«ital>afid  bodify  oooupatidn  for 
the,j^^^si]i^^4iaui||dj'foUowvaifarasi  same  rules 

<uii^iPnfM:if4ea.^bifb  are<  applkable  to  persons  tiffi^und  mind. 
Tbufb.^iuly.Jim^cuIar  exfirmae  in  >tbe  open^iH^^ssentkl  eqtraL 
ly  to  t)odily  h^iti  iimi..t(v  Uicatai- «<iumlne8&tf  «ttid'  ys  therefore 
indispoufubi^.toboth  aane:awi.insMe;-'It->ito  more  pleasant, 
more.^aiUy  ipQirfenfefediOy  and*  also'  more  salobriou*  to  the  in- 
dividu^y  ivtatenati^ccxiibiiifediwithMiobj^tcale^ted  to  occupy 
but  DiOtio-^tw^  Abe  miiid.  Here  waiving'  or-rfding,  for  the 
8ak^.o£^a]^iNPM0^(geneiia%-bocas&e8iukiomes  and  i?  coinseouently 
ekb^rMmH^dUy^^nfup'ioripancKd  wiih'\a  lari^uid  inakivity, 
which  •^fNsii/)e8»i|.t)f  it6t.utiKtyi>  Oti'  this  account,' 'medikrtieri 
mod  agiioultif  alcpujMutttsj  wksDhiiaterest  Httetitfim  itnA  elicit  ac- 
iivit^,.  ought  to  be  provided  for  in'chooitng  a'-sttuation  v  for  ex- 
'  perienc^.b^isideaionstfated.  thai,  as  remedies^  socb  empl6yftiehts 
cannot  b^  top  Ugibly  eatiaiated ;  and  that,-  wfaet^vte^  the  rlink  of 
the.  pAMU^  dues  nol  prsdiMle  him  from  engagibg  in  them,  they 
produce,  tb^  ^ppieat  -rasults  in  prouiotidg  quiet  and  sleep,  sub- 
duing liprimtion^  dispasing 'to  perfect  su^rdiriation,  and,  abdve 
ally  basleniog  th^  progress,  of  recovery. 

*<.AlDpl«  /ottent!  of  .ground  fbr  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  g»ltI|»iiM^  iNjght  Sierefore  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  for 
thoie  who-eilnek  aae  fond^of  medmniesot*  hHVd  b^n  trained  to 
80BM»>ioik«ufd.e«iploynHiiit,  w^kfshops  beedme  ecftuHly  n^essary, 
and  1\W90  ibesdvantage^ofxeontribttting  to  th^  general  excuses 
of  .tb«  kdfmae^  *I»  isev^ai  estabtidhment^  Where  fidd  labour, 
gaad«ittiig#  and  .  worhshefisy  have  beeir  tried  on' an  extensive 
jscale,  tl}exesul6r\have  been*  highly  siltisfactdr^,  not  only  in  the 
impravad  Mbita  bIkI  aMsfortof  the  patients,,  and  in  their  more 
speedy  and  numerausr^coiveries,  btit  also  in  the  important  ad- 
vantage of  aoowoaiy  \  as  the  labour  <yf'th^  patients  has  in  some 
asyluvB  tfanefar todbftailf  fhor titftent  eip^nse^, — while  scarce- 
ly  a  single  accident  is  onreem^,  '«s  hiiVin^  arisen  from  an  im- 
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LT.'cer  ,3e  ^r"  :^i  !.rtf'"-v  ;"  c.*?.  1  then  .  or  ni  iht-  ihI^^i  il  iddU  put 


**  yi-iz  :<  jo  miv'ri  oc  a  SiXiai  lk:m^«  aiul  depends  so  much  on 
■-  '^  *  — niihy.  c'sceea.  iCvi  «.-o-op^ndon  i*J  his  feliows,  ihat,  as 
:»-«:  J'"  A  Kxij.  h^  w;.l  su^rcm:  che.nu/.v  :o  tasks  and  duliei>, 
iiC»  ""'^  vrtx:*,  •:'  rrv»ccs£U  :c»  fiioi  as  an  individual  or  as  one  of 
1  'c'w.  :^:  *"--^-U  j"he««u;:3^.y  ivckI.  Disease  may  modify  this 
".i-  •-•.v.  ::"  :."i  r::.  «L  ':-:  cancot  destroy  it:  and  the  practical 
iv  4  %  .-.i::  i'.t^  r:-:c  r'd  .  :.  i^*:.  hiicrcil  ot"  its  pi^wer  in  the  nian- 
JC .■••••,::  ."  .'.  :  ■>■  ■.  M:rv  -ii-ia;  dre:  refuse  U}  work  in  the 
"^M  ».•>  r  ■  :".  ;iv*.  '.  .ar-.w.:  ir.y  ::'  ;i3Jc.u>toined  to  manual 
.!,>••,-.  •»*..  -<■'.  '^  -.-.•>?  i.^  -."  -'iM  cv-rdiality  and  pleasure, 
*"  ^-t,*. '.  .  I..'.  :.  '  TiS.-. -".i.ii  tj  iT-ve  wav,  and  ere  Ion? 
S. •.-.•:  X*  i-  :..i  -ji  1*  "  *^ .  -ere  vrcvi-.^uiiy  l\ickward.  One  of 
: '  ,-"  ■:  iK  •-.*.:•  :x^.<  ^:  ar-i:  ei:.»;\:*bir.e;ii>,  i$  the  £^reat  facility 
:  ',  :..-.■-  ■'  :.-••■  " .*  .\.:  v.:i:.'jcr>  :v»  tVi^ry  kind  of  employ- 
r  .  .  s.'  !>  :•  *.  .■::  .i.:  :::.;. \  .i.iJii  ^hi>  rer'u*rT>  to  exert  him- 
-<.      :•    '        :■    x".  s.:.;vj  ■  j^ii  ,*  *::'^.:,jri:;k,   t%hich  the  iiisaiiu 

•  '•'•  -"i  :r,r.  >  jiii .  i::SvJ.:y  :.i  en^^siing  patients  of  a 
'  ^^.  •  .  .-.^^  ji  c  V  .-..vv^-.  r.!'..!  Cvxxi  nuy  still  be  done  bv 
..  ^«^-  ^  ,  -•  *  -.iv:!!  x>  ix>>?ib  ;  ..i  ;he  employments  to  which 
.'v..  ..■:  .  :-v--..  .wvu^:-'"vv!.  iV..t(ard<«  ix>wls  walking, 
"V-w  ^.  ■  ■  v  \:.  .'.V.  ::'.j>ix:,  ^rt?  :>.j:\  va^ujbie  resources,  and 
"•.f.  .c  ■  .1.  -  .^*r-\:.i:.  "..k  Lnisne^s  or  the  day ;  care  l)eing 
t  -.  '.-i     :v.  :  -::  :><  :£cn:s  of  the  |>atient  to  a  useful  ac- 

,  •...      •.  •  /■.xv-r:.i::::v  vvcurs,  s.i  as  to  give  him  ap 
.   f*  vi   <    -■  r^ic"  cvxiscious'icss  of  tilling  his  place  as  a 


"  I.   ••    ».  ■    .'C   v\    , 


*■  1  :  •  -.•  <     :  .V-.  a.v.  oMvciailv  in  prlvAie  asvlum<«  dedicated 

..  :*.    •'  .-.■,•  .: '  .  ;i  ^.v.r  c  asses  of  fcviity,  the  presence  of  a 

X.*  ■:.*.<  » V  ^    or   :xri:!  :i.:fxt  axd   EnrcAXED   attend- 

w^.     -    •    ^v.i:   .:i-:..^n:.:ni.     The  patients  are  loo  few  in 

,.  ■  vc  : '  ';.vrji\  o:t  .sv*  i  i^vlier  by  example,  and  their  habits 

ji.v  •   rtnvvVTv  It::"!  ,i.iy  m:\nual  employments.     Bv  placing 

v.  *\  \-.is  .i:Ci".'.,i^nts  ittHKiiT  them,  %*ho  would  act  systematically 

*  itxN  .;^ ^xm'/<  to  i^c-u^?  them  in  useful  labour,  at  first  of  a 

**^»     ^":  vL-scni^cu^u  and  :•>  rou^'  them  by  example  and  cheer- 

' .    i   w*.  r.ii^'»:viK,  ;i  4^VM  *.:ejil  miijht  Iv  done ;  but  as  in  such  re- 

:  ,  t  >^     \   v.^;u   ^s  .tT\*  4:vf>traiiy  jvrs*>ns  of  a  more  intelligent 

4\;   V  :  v^i  .'.*.  .-pr.*!  .  M'l  in  tlie  larsrer  asylums,  the  attcnd- 

u  "v  '..*  *v  0".  a  ra:-  w.:h  ;'1c:»t.  would  require  to  jxwsess  propor- 

;xNM,  %  "'*;; '.T  it'  ^nu  .'::.•.  ::iri«-r.vtiial  nuaiiti^'ations,  so  as  to  tit 

I  •.  ,•*  '    •  »\:.'^  wViii:\4  •..•.;^  ;i:ui  iriends*  as  well  as  guardians,  of 

rx vi:i'>.      r  "^   vMv;i*t'  v\''  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 

>4^xi     xM  i\:>^s**.^  ^<:..  !«.*:^c  ^v  ..n  i^istacle  to  iheir  being  obtain- 
«v  .        .       :;t.   :  *tvr:r..v  or' the  {u^msicMi  ireiv  once  fully  ap- 
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prcciated,  and  its  success  demonstrated,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubl- 
ed that  this  difficulty  would  be  surmounted.  Every  year,  we 
hear  of  large  legacies  being  left  to  Lunatic  Asylums  by  the 
benevolent,  and  if  one  of  these  were  bequeathed  to  the  first  pub- 
lic institution  that  should  introduce  such  a  system,  we  should 
not  have  to  wait  long  to  see  the  example  generally  followed. 
The  wealthier  classes  are,  indeed,  directly  interestecf  in  the  ex- 

Criment,  as  their  ranks  aflbrd  proportionally  the  greatest  num- 
r  of  victims ;  and  if  the  disease  Mere  once  treated  on  such 
principles,  there  would  be  much  less  reluctance  to  seek  early 
advice,  and  consequently  much  more  success  in  combating  its 
attacks. 

^^  Pinel  has  said  that  thirty  years^  experience  had  taught  him 
that  a  striking  analogy  subsists  between  the  art  of  educating 
and  training  the  young  and  that  of  managing  the  insane,  as  the 
same  principles  are  applicable  to  both.  Natural  activity,  un« 
wearied  kindness,  tact  and  firmness,  are  eminently  useful  in  both 
situations;  but  they  are  productive  of  their  fullest  advantages 
only  when  reinforced  by  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  r^ulate  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and  body,  with  the 
nature  and  sphere  of  the  primitive  mental  powers,  and  with  the 
methods  and  objects  by  which  each  may  be  soothed  into  repose 
or  stimulated  to  activity — ^in  other  words,  by  an  intimate  know, 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

**  But  it  will  be  asked.  What  fortunate  establishment  possesses 
attendants  endowed  with  such  excellent  qualifications,  and  where 
are  such  persons  to  be  found  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  procure 
their  assistance  ?  The  answer  must  be,  Nowhere;  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed,  that 
nowhere  is  the  treatment  of  insanity  so  successful  as  it  would  be, 
were  such  assistants  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  mix  with 
and  exert  a  constant  and  active  influence  on  the  patients.  In 
•ome  retreats,  an  approximation  to  this  desideratum  is  made  in 
the  frequent  admission  of  visitors^  who,  actuated  by  kindness 
and  intdlligence,  seek  the  society  of  the  insane,  devote  themselves 
to  their  relief  and  comfort,  and,  b^  gaining  their  confidence  and 
shewing  a  sympathy  with  their  situation,  succeed  in  dispelUng 
morUd  associations  and  restoring  health  and  tone  to  tne  dis- 
ordered  mind.  In  these  asylums,  the  proportion  of  cures  is  pro- 
portionally greater  than  in  others  apparently  as  well  regulated, 
CNit  in  which  no  eflbrt  is  bestowed  in  active  moraf  treatment. 
Id  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  this  system  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  permit,  and  with  the  best 
«ffiBcts;  the  proportion  of  cures  in  recent  cases  being  nine  out  of 
ten  of  all  admitted.  At  present,  indeed,  no  amount  of  funds 
«oakl  oommand  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
^oaHfied  asnstants ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  tlie 

f2 
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proper  use  of  the  liberty  allowed  them,  or  of  the  edge<l  took  put 
into  their  bands. 

**  Man  is  so  much  of  a  social  being,  and  depends  so  much  on 
the  sympathy,  esteem,  and  oo*operation  of  his  fellows,  that,  as 
one  of  a  body,  be  will  submit  cheerfully  to  tasks  and  duties, 
against  which,  if  proposed  to  him  as  an  individual  or  as  one  of 
a  few,  he  would  unhefiitatingly  rebel.  Disease  may  modify  this 
tendency  of  the  mind,  but  cannot  destroy  it ;  and  the  practical 
physician  does  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  its  power  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  insane.  Many  will  at  first  refuse  to  work  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  garden,  particularly  if  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labour,  who,  seeing  others  do  so  with  cordiality  and  pleasure, 
will  gradually  allow  their  resolution  to  give  way,  and  ere  long 
become  as  zealous  as  they  were  previously  backward.  One  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  large  establishments,  is  the  great  facility 
they  a£Pord  of  turning  out  numbers  to  every  kind  of  employ* 
ment,  so  as  to  subject  an  individual  who  refuses  to  exert  him- 
self to  all  the  disadvantages  of  singularity,  which  the  insane 
dislike  even  more  than  persons  of  sound  mind. 

^'  Where  diere  is  any  difficulty  in  engaging  patients  of  a 
higher  class  in  bodily  labour,  much  good  may  still  be  done  by 
engaging  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  employments  to  which 
they  were  formerly  accustomed.  Billiards,  IjowIs,  walking, 
reading,  writing,  and  music,  are  then  valuable  resources,  and 
may  be  made  to  constitute  the  bu^ness  of  the  day ;  care  being 
always  taken  to  turn  the  talents  of  the  patient  to  a  usd^ul  ac*. 
count,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  so  as  to  give  him  as 
frequently  as  possible  trie  consciousness  of  filling  his  place  as  a 
member  of  society. 

^^  In  the  smaller,  and  especially  in  private  asylums,  dedicated 
to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ol  society,  the  presence  of  a 

NUMEROUS    BODY    OF    IKTBtLIGENT    AVD    EDUCATED    ATTEND* 

ANTS,  is  a  great  desideratum.  The  patients  are  too  few  in 
number  to  operate  on  each  other  by  example,  and  their  habits 
are  not  in  harmony  with  any  manual  employments.  By  placing 
numerous  attendailts  among  them^  who  wouM  act  systematically 
in  endeavouring  to  engage  them  in  useful  labour,  at  first  of  a 
very  light  descnption,  and  to  rouse  them  by  example  and  cheer- 
ful encouragement,  a  good  deal  might  be  done ;  but  as  in  such  re- 
treats, the  patients  are  generally  persons  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  refined  description  than  in  the  larger  asylums,  the  attend- 
ants, to  be  on  a  par  with  them,  would  require  to  possess  propor^ 
tionally  higher  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  so  as  to  fit 
them  Tor  being  companions  and  friends,  as  well  as  guardians,  of 
the  innuites.  The  expense  of  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  persons  will  long  be  an  obstacle  to  cheir  being  obtain^ 
ed  ;  but  if  the  inifxirtance  of  the  provision  were  once  fully  ap- 
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prcciated)  and  its  success  demonstrated,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubl- 
ed that  this  difficulty  would  be  surmounted.  Every  year,  we 
hear  of  large  legacies  being  left  to  Lunatic  Asylums  by  the 
benevolent,  and  if  one  of  these  were  bequeathed  to  the  first  pub- 
lic institution  that  should  introduce  such  a  system,  we  should 
not  have  ta  wait  long  to  see  the  eitaniple  generaliv  followed. 
The  wealthier  classes  are,  indeed,  directly  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment, as  their  ranks  afbrd  proportionally  the  greatest  num- 
Der  of  victims;  and  if  the  •disease  were  once  treated  on  such 
principles,  there  wouM  be  much  less  reluctance  to  seek  early 
advice,  and  consequeifitly  much  more  success  in  combating  its 
attacks. 

^^  Pinel  has  siud  that  thirty  years^  experience  had  taught  him 
that  a  striking  analogy  subsists  between  the  art  of  educating 
and  training  the  young  and  that  of  managing  the  insane,  as  the 
same  principles  are  applicable  to  both.  Natural  activity,  un- 
wearied kindness,  tact  and  firmness,  are  eminently  useful  in  both 
situations ;  but  they  are  productive  of  their  fullest  advantages 
only  when  reinforced  by  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and  body,  with  the 
nature  and  sphere  of  the  primitive  mental  powers,  and  with  the 
methods  and  objects  by  which  each  may  be  soothed  into  repose 
or  stimulated  to  activity-— in  other  words,  by  an  intimate  know, 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

**  But  it  will  be  asked.  What  fortunate  establishment  possesses 
attendants  endowed  with  such  excellent  qualiifications,  and  where 
are  such  persons  to  be  found  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  procure 
their  asustance  ?  The  answer  must  be,  Nowhere ;  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed,  that 
nowhere  is  the  treatmentof  insanity  so  suocessftil  as  it  would  be, 
were  sueh  assistants  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  mix  with 
and  exert  a  constant  and  active  influence  on  the  patients.  In 
some  retreats,  an  approximation  to  this  desideratum  is  made  in 
the  frequent  admission  of  visitors^  who,  actuated  by  kindness 
and  intdligence,  seek  the  society  of  the  insane,  devote  themselves 
to  their  raKef  and  comfort,  and,  b^  gaining  their  confidence  and 
shewing  a  sympathy  with  their  situation,'  succeed  in  din)elling 
morbid  associations  and  restoring  health  and  tone  to  tne  dis- 
ordered mind.  In  these  asylums,  the  pnoportion  of  cures  is  pro- 
port'ionally  greater  than  in  others  apparently  as  well  regulated, 
but  in  which  no  eSoH  is  bestowed  in  active  moraf  treatment. 
In  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  this  systeni  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  permit,  and  with  the  best 
effects ;  the  proportion  of  cures  in  recent  cases  being  nine  out  of 
ten  of  all  admitted.  At  present,  indeed,  no  amount  of  funds 
could  command  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
qualified  assistants ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  thie 
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deficieucy  be  made  known,  that  we  may  make  pi^ovision  for  sup* 
plying  it,  and  not  proceed,  contented  with  our  present  means, 
as  if  they  were  already  adequate.  The  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  become  acpustome<il  ,to  ^xUtipg  ^^f^cts,  and  never  to 
think  of  remedviog  them,  till  some  apcidental  occurrence  displays 
their  magnitude  and  f-up^^  fL^e.att^pjti^o;^  40  further  improve- 
ments. .   •  .       <•    . 

*'  As  matters  ipowist^andi,  ihe  hisher  cla^s  of  lunaUps  are  in 
one  sens^  t^e  mo$(,  unfortunate  oit^alU  .  Accus^med  a|t  home  to 
the  refinem^pjts  of  .edu^ted.wd.ii:jte}J^ei:U.^etjy,ito  the  enjoy, 
raents  arising. frcuucb^pge  of  ^p^f^e,.  t9<b^^^  fiwq  carriage  exer^ 
cise,  and  to  the^  cc>p[)ii)find  pf.num^rovi^  sou,rces.of  i^Uerest,  they 
find  then^selvejs  transported  to. ^^ylu9i.>y))erc  they  may  be  no 
doubt  be  ^^^t^  with  Hi^<^.V^s,  but  whejre  ,tl;iey  #re,  p^^cssarily 
cut  o^from  f?iany  p{  tji^e., comforts. tp  vhiph  .t^ey  hftve  been  ac- 
customed^ .ai)4  inp^t  .^nppunt^r  pmu4ic(^.f<^ing«^  and  modes 
of  thiidcii^g.and  aqling,  to  which  ith^y  are.  straogi^rs^  and  with 
which  tl^ey  cau  ba,ve  ^q  sympathy.  3eing'  tl^ere.  resti*icted  al- 
most exclusively  to  t|)p  fipci^ty  ot  keepers,  n^q,  fi^qm  their  rank, 
education,  ,an,^  ni^nners^, cannot, b^cansicl^r^d  qualified  to  gain 
their  confideopeipr  elicit  friepdiy. interchange  of  sent^^ient,  the 
pati^ts,are^  in  a  great  ;[nea^urj%4^nffed  of  tbfit  beneficial  in- 
tercourse with  sound  mitids  wbicli  is  indispensable  tqheakh,  and 
of  the  numerous  oppcirt^nixie9.w,hipb  such,  l^ercourse  presents 
for  gradually  stirring  up. new  intejesM  ^^^4  leadings  to  new  trains 
of  thpught  The  medical  attendant ^  indeed,  is  often  the  only  be^ 
ing  to  whom  .patient^  of  this  class  freely  unlpurden  their  minds, 
and  from  .wl)om  they  can  seek  comfort ;,  but  unfortunately,  in 
most  establishments  his  visits  are  so  .few  aoid  short,  that  they  can 
scarcely,  be  reckoned  aapart  of  an  efficient  moiral  regimen. 

^^  The  poorer  paUent%'On  tjl^e  other  hanfl,  although  too  much 
left  to  their  ojuy^  society,  have  still  th?  advantage^  .of  Jbeing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in.. daily. communication  lyith  minds  in  harmony 
with  their  own  )x)lph  in,feeli);igandijQ  intf  Uigemq^ ,;  .^s  the  keepers 
are  always  n)en  qf  ^the  fn^^,  ^^^9  education,  an4  manners,  as 
themselves.  They  consequently  /^ejess  S(?n$ibl|e  of  the  change 
in  their  situation,  and  feel  .less  acutely  any  actual  indignities  to 
which  they  may  be  ^posed* 

'^  Experiepfce  has. already, ^wn  that  grfat  benefit  arises  to 
the  insane  frorr^  the  freqimept  associatioaianq  sympathy  of  persons 
of  tact,  intelligepce,,.an4  kindness,*  who  feel  a  oeal  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  .th^  paMcnts^  and  visit  themjrom  a  wish  to  soothe 
and  comfiart  them^  w^  not  from  mere  idle  curiosity.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  as  this  to  break  down  the  formidable  barrier 
which  still  separates  the  disordered  in  mind  from  the  sympathies 
of  society,  and  to  dispel  those  sinful  prejudices  which  stamp  in- 
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sanity  with  the  stigma  of  crime,  and  impel  us  to  shroud  its  vic- 
tims in  obscurity  and  neglect. 

"  It  may  be  said,  *  Tha^  is  all  true,  and  very  proper  for  me- 
dical men  to  ktioW,  but  whylntrodiice  it  into  a  book  intended  for 
the  general  ti^i^?'  ^'^ij'dhsW^ri%' thtLt\l  ifrthJduce  it  here 
purposely,  'b^ti^'it  femrti'^anifong^th^'pdWRc  th«t  tfce  direct- 
ors and  managers  of  institutions  for  the  insane  are  chosen  ;  and 
so  long  asth^y  ii^m^ift  tok<*ett<Mnted  ^ith'th^  Wtfi^ts  6F' the  pa- 
tients,  littlfe  ^tm  be'dc^e  to'ptbi'id^  si  t^tHkdf.^'  MWical  men 
may  diredt, '  Imt  sbci^y  -itiust'  ety-Ofiefat^,  ^  afnd  rfieerfully  and 
earnestly  tike  a  pkrt  in  t^iEl'godtf  wcJrk.  B^sid^s,  ihiefre  aif-fe  thou- 
sands of  warm^heai'ted''b'dngs '^hb'ivottW  d^licht  in  this  very 
duty,  if  ihfey  drily  'kn^f?r6vr  to"itet*'abotif  if;  ahd  they'  iean  be 
reached  6nly'  by  Iwfftitigls"  ^dHi^ssed'tf^  thfe  geiifefaJ  'pdlilid''' 

Thathe'fiiay  !ibtb^'cfe^Mdefl-a'^eit<WrttKi-s^^  iti  jibint- 
ing  out'e^fetitig'd^ecfe;'^'  t<^biv?stori^y'i  W*'/od!it;e|kWtis  bf 
the  intprbv^rhterit^'Vfeq[tlir^,'©r  donibe'«bttt1^aiw*  tBi^-Pari\>er 
LunAtic  AsyluW  litBanVitU  v^ith  Uiatf  irt*Ed?ribfuV^h,  ^d  gives 
a  brief  aecotf ttt' of  fescfiiiWir^systerh  of  ttiaWg6ni6ttt  it  Ivty, 
near  Parte: '  Ttt  t?Wd6ninfi?i^  ow  the' defei-ts  '6f^tfr^ \fkfirfburgh 
A8ylum,1i^  bjives  eV^^y  wemt^o  the  liiaiiagers^'df  the* institution. 
**  I  am  qui<eli\*iir^,''iteyVhe',  -'bf-tfarfi^  attxJety  to  better  th^tendi- 
tion  of  the  ^tittits,  afild  tKhf  thiey  haVfe  tflfeafly  dott^  tbbf-e  than 
could  havfe  btttii'^oncrivi^l  jwisible  tvilh^th^ir"^imp^ect';rilbans. 
But  it  is  on  tWs'  V^ry  kcfeoottt,i—:thatth^  public  may  be  stirred 
up  to  pwvldt?  the  ttec^sity  fOfidsf,-^that  I  anfi  «>  inxioiMr  to  di- 
rect attention  to  thfe  bilserabte  acconimodatidtt  j  for  I''catinot 
help  coftsidering  the  asylum',  iti  its  present  stAte;  as' a  disgrace 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  country.'*  '       , 

Jusf&s'W^  Ivere  ^eHdfeg  off  this  artide  tbthe  printer,  there 
was  handed-to  titt  the'jWrfeenth  Re^ijort  of  the  Dir^tt6rs  of  the 
Dundee  tdnatife  Asyiiliri,  Tor  the  ye'aferiditig  91st  Ma^  1884. 
That  asylutn  is  admirably  cotaduct^  {  knd  the  report  ih  of  so 
gratifyifig^  a  tlatiJi^,  Uttd  sb  strikingly  cohflf ms  many  of  thh  ob- 
servations  of  Dr  Cotnbe,  that  w6  shaHj^sent  ovrr  readers  with 
an  exti'act  from  it  in  next  NoiAber.       '  ' 

We  saw  it  meritioned  in  a  newspaper,  some  mbnihs  ago,  that 
the  province  of  Antwerp  possesses,  instead  of  ^  lubatic  asyliim, 
a  lunatic  'dtUage. '  It -is  called  Ghed,  and  tHe  poor  creatures 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  large  in  it;'  and  whetie  tht^iV  fhflrmity 
does  not  itreapacitiBte  Ihem,  the  iohaWtdWfs'  pfive  theni  work. 
Many  districts  in  th^  Netherlands  s^nd'thfdr'luttaticS  fb  reside 
in  this  village,  arid  pay  for  their  b6ard'  Atfd  ctbthing.  It.  is 
said  to  be  found,  that  for  6\\^  cxit^  dibcted  under  e^^nrfineraent, 
ten  are  brought  about  by  kindness  and  the  absence  of  coercion. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  can  send  us  far^ 
iher  information  respecting  the  village  of  Gheel. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

L  The  Phrenological  Scciefy. 

tlsi  November  188S. — Dr  William  Gregory  read  an  account 
of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  Phrenology  in  Paris. — Mr 
iiobert  Cox  read  Notes,  chiefly  historical,  on  the  philosophy  of 
apparitions;  and  correspondence  between  himself  and  Mr 
G.  M.  Schwartz  of  Stockholm,  in  September  last,  regarding 
casts  of  the  heads  of  two  Laplanders,  and  of  the  skull  of  a 
Swedish  criminal.  Dr  Gregory  explained  the  characteristics  of 
the  individuals  under  mentioned,  casts  of  whose  heads  were  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Society.  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Liddell  and  Donald  Gregory,  Esq.  Sec.  A.  S.,  relative  to  skulls 

f>resented  by  them,  were  read.  The  following  donations  were 
aid  on  the  table:— Seven  skulls  of  Thugs  or  Wranglers  of  Cen- 
tral India ;  presented  by  George  Swinton,  Esq.  late  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Supreme  Government  in  India.  Casts  of  the 
heads  of  two  Laplanders,  and  of  the  skull  of  a  Swedish  criminal ; 

Presented  by  Mr  G.  M.  Schwartz  of  Stockholm.  Six  skulls  of 
)ruid8,  from  the  Hebrides ;  presented  by  Donald  Gregory,  Esq. 
Skull  found  in  April  18S8  under  the  foundation  of  the  old 
steeple  of  Montrose ;  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Liddell. 
Cost  of  the  head  of  Linn,  a  pugilist  and  parricide  ;  presented 
by  Dr  McDonnell  of  Belfast.  Cast  of  the  head  of  a  musical 
child,  a  Negro,  and  a  Charruas  Indian  savage  of  South  America ; 
presented  by  Dr  William  Gregory.  Additional  plate  illustra- 
tive of  the  Thiorie  des  Ressemblances ;  presented  by  the  Cheva^ 
lier  da  Gama  Machado.  American  edition  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s 
work  on  Physiognomy  ;  presented  by  Nahum  Capen,  Esq. 
Boston,  United  States. — An  application  by  Mr  John  Ritchie, 
6.  Hill  Square,  for  admission  as  an  ordinary  member,  was  read ; 
also  a  letter  from  Mr  William  Slate,  resigning  as  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

5th  December.^^The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Office- 
Bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  :— iGreorge  Combe,  President ; 
George  Monro,  Bindon  Blood,  John  Anderson  jun.  and  Arthur 
Trevelyan,  Vice-Presidents;  James  Crease;  Patrick  Neill,  John 
F.  Macfarlan,  Lindsay  Mackersy,  Charles  Maclaren,  and  Henry 
M.  T.  Wilham,  Councillors;  Dr  William  Gregory,  Secretary; 
Robert  Cox,  Conservaior  of  the  Museum  ;  D.  Campbell,  Clerk. 
-—Mr  Simpson  read  Observations  on  the  phrenological  standard 
of  civilisation.  Donation  :  *<  Discours  de  la  Mission  du  Phi- 
loBophe  au  Dix-neuvi^mc  Siecle,  &c.  be.  par  le  Docteur  Fos« 
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Mil  C  presented  by  the  author.     Mr  John  Ritchie  was  unani- 
mously admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

19^  December.'^Mr  Cox  read  an  Accxiunt  of  the  Thugs  or 
Stranglersof  Central  India,  by  H.  H.  Spry,  Esq.  Bengal  Medi- 
cal Service^  Saugor;  with  remarks  by  himself  on  seven  of  their 
skulls  presented  to  the  Society  by  George  Swinton,  Esq. 

2Sd  January  1834. — Mr  Simpson  read  Observations  on  the 
connexion  between  the  present  unfavourable  condition  of  the 
British  people,  and  the  imperfections  of  their  education.  The 
following  work  was  presented  by  the  author  :-^^'  Epilepsy,  a 
ease  of  twenty  years  standing  cured,  with  the  treatment  and  re- 
marks thereon.     By  John  Epps,  M»  D.  London,  1834^' 

6^  February.'-^Mx  Cox  read  an  Account  of  the  life,  char- 
acter, opinions,  and  cerebral  development  of  Rajah  Rammo- 
hun  Roy.  Donations: — Cast  of  the  skull  of  Dr  Spurzheim; 
presented  by  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society.  Two  French 
marked  busts,  and  marked  cast  of  the  bruin  ;  presented  by  Dr 
William  Gn&gory. 

SOM  Februaty.'^^Mr  Simpson  read  Observations  on  the  ef- 
fects of  defective  education  on  the  oondiUon  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  society. 

20ih  March.'^Mr  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  the  elementary 
function  of  the  organ  of  Combativeoess.*— The  Secretary  read 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  J.  J.  F.  Hely,  Esq.  Rome, 
relative  to  the  skull  of  Raphael ;  upon  which  the  Sooety  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  gratified  by  that  gentleman^s  atten- 
tion. 

17^  JfniL'^The  following  papers  were  read  : — An  Essay 
on  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  Modesty  or  Shame  between 
the  sexes,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  in- 
slkutioa  of  marriage ;  communicated  by  a  i^renologist  resident 
in  France. — Notes  respecting  two  suicioes,  casts  of  whose 
skulls  are  now  presented  by  the  Dunfermline  Phrenological 
Society.-^In  votmg  thanks  to  that  Society  for  this  esteemed 
clonation,  the  meeting  expressed  their  high  satisfaction  with 
the  zed!  and  activity  which  have  so  long  distinguished  the  phre- 
nologists of  Dunfermline* 

SL  Tke  Wimekk  and  Leamingkm  Phrenoloffieal  Society* 

4sth  April  1884.— The  Society  held  its  first  meeting;  John 
Conolly,  Esq.  M.  D.  in  the  Chair.  The  President,  on  taking 
the  chair,  expatiated  at  some  length,  in  an  interesting  and  elo- 
quent address,  upon  the  advanti^es  likely  to  be  derived  by  so- 
dety  at  large  from  the  study  and  general  reception  of  Phrenolo- 
gy as  the  true  doctrine  of  tne  mind  ;  and  concluded  by  energeti- 
cally urging  the  members  to  exert  themselves  for  the  promotion 
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.oT  SO  desirable  an  object. — ^The  Secretary  then  read  communi- 
cations from  Mr  Combe,  Dr  Blliotsdn,  and  Dr  Kennedy,  con- 
senting to.  become  HbnoFary  MertiUBTd  of'  the  Society. — Seven 
new  Ordinary ']Viemb^r8iicere>annoanced^  (vfae  nAmes  of  the 
original  members  ajrere'^anpntioned  in. odarilatlinuidiber,  p.  668), 
namely,  Peter  Francis  Juard,  Esq.  M.  D.,  Warwick ;  John 
«Wihnabi]fBt,(Esqk'  Saq|i^aB,;•Warwuik•^Re9^^''6eorg^  Childe, 
A.  M.,  Chaplain  to  the  County  Prisons  9'. (itovge'iCaAtsell  Green- 
way,  EB(|.f>Solioitar,  WarWek(i'l¥]  El/Bucfe^  Esq.  Solicitor, 
Warwibk  ;  Henry  1^'  Smithy  Esqi  'SUfgeon,  Southam  ;  and 
S.  IieyasiM>,|^B8qi  iLeattingtic»,<»44^nte<>t!fmv«r^ion  took  place 
respeotuig  casl6,>fbuM8f  f»o.,' WfaennitM  floenttiry  jwas  com- 
missioned :to  w3i«6>tai]U(r  iCbmbef  tcosoheil  'h1»  assistftnce  in  oh- 

•  taining  ¥^t l  mi^ '  be '  reqciisitd.  i  ^  •  The  >  thaftkls  lof « the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Mr  Levason  of  Leamington  and  also  to  Mr  Rider 
of  litamirijj^Kui^  for  having  I  joi&std  iheir^'i^rvicar^rattiitously, 
the  former  as  caster,  the  latter  as  artist  b»  t)ke>St)eix;Cy.  Henry 
Jephson^tfis^.  >M.  D:  of 'Leamington'  wiiS'^reposkt  as  an  Ordi- 
nary Menibkiu^Mr  Wateon  ttheia  riad  «n>  Essay*  on  the  his- 
tory of  Phtoendldgyv  Btcijrlnoh  tbe'PDeiidait  wias  requested  by 
membens  present  to  tsansmit  totMiEdifors  oFthe  -Phrenologi- 

'cd  Jidittfnal;Hfor  QuUicBtfonticias'eiirly'a/nunibev  of  that  work 
as  woatd  suit  their  conveoienoei^U^Tlie  'Seoretaty  was  request- 

.ed  to praouEe fo(irioopieS''of(fMr<DowheV>£ki«^entt of  Phreno- 
logy, to  be  kept  in  constant  circulation  amongst  the  members. 

6th  J9ine,¥^^ar  thet  bmielit  of  th&  hoaCinedical  meMbers,  Mr 
W.  D.  Watson  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  sealp,  muscles, 
akuUy  anddther  ooveringd  ofthe  bniin-r  atid  adverted  to  the  va- 
rious iitaj^eobBieota  to'  <the  formation  of  -a  correct  estimate  of  the 
devdoptnent  •  of-  certim  c^vebral  parts  during  life.  He  also 
pointed  oat  the  situatiohof  thedllwrent  organsi' caking  for  this 
purpose  the 'aid  of<abiiaiii,  phredologtdal  bili6t,  and  the  beautiful 
*^  mechanical  brain""  of  Mr  Bally  of  Manchester,  a  copy  of 
which  be  had  fMroearad  •for  the  occasion.  'Dr  Henry  J^phson  of 
Leamington  was  elected  an  ordinary  member,  it  was  announced 
that  an  ^ssarf.  ontaomaiflafajeol^roanfedted  ^itb  phvenology  woukl 
be  read  at  tne  niext  inioetti^,  on  l«t  August^  by  Dr  ConoUy. 

3.  The  Edinburgh  EMctd  Sodetif-farthe  audit  Mdpradieai  appU- 

•    edtian  of  Pkremoiogy.  > 

iAh  November   1833. — ^The  following  office-bearers  were 
elected:  t>r  William  Gregory  and  Robert  Cox^  Presidents; 

*  The  eaay  here  OHMitfciicd.wsifonrarded  tvus  acoordinffly ;  but  though  K 

is  a  production  of  con8i4erableiDerit,  and  well  adapted  ta  the  audience  before 
which  it  was  read^  we  have  respectfully  declined  to  insert  it — for  two  reasons : 
If/,  The  subjects  treated  are  already  fiiniiliar  to  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readen ;  and,  S<%,  Our  materials  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  inconvenient 
superfluity.— Ed. 
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Arthur  Trevelyan,  James  Marr,  Donald  Gregory,  Thomas 
Duncan,  and  Robert  .Walker,  Counciihrs ;  Andrew  Brash,  Lu 
hrarian  ;  Thomas  Moffiit,  Tr^iutirer ;  R.  D.  Douglas,  Secre- 
iary. — Dr  Gregory  tbenoommuDioalediid  liie^Society  some  in* 
teresting  parttoams  relative  !to>' the  progress  of 'Phrenology  in 
France.        ••   •.      '.\    \f      -  \    .    •«■.»,  ^-i.*  ••  I       '    « 

11^/i  Aroc0vi6^.-4fMrHao9QT^ad«»peper  op  the  rcoeption  of 
Phrenoiogy  byt-iaeditol  BMnnM  /<:.'   '..>'u  .:.'•.,. 

\%A  NQveiitieri*4(Mii  BMsb  readiaor  i^ssay  lon-  EaiaUsm. 

fiBik  Niwi^beruti^ldpTCqm' ):e9d  raiK  Ejipositiohl  ot  ;tfae  priiK 
ciples  aceordii^:U>!!W'bicb^pbveiKilK|gi8ls..iQft*i]  <d&pc»itionsjaiid 
talents  fromtfae^sisl^,  fiDOni,.aiild  quahty-of 'tfiebraui ;  loeing  the 
first  of  a  series  of 'essajn^on  pnaoticalfphnenotogy  «hioh  he  has 
undertake!!,  atrtk<reqiiciirof  tbfriSqretety,^  tojfa^ngifrk-M'ard  4his 
winter*  .      •..-'-  rr,n  ct^.j..  j   uf    j   f«i  d  v.  .  .  i  '•^'  o;  I*;:-  /• 

£d  DeeemberA^MrCox  Imdt  am,  essay  omtbee^iacta  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  the.  head,  ^-^'v-    '    •       :    J.  •  .    '     >  

Qth  Deeemier.**^l^T^Gr9fpxfy^  read.  f)hreil(ilo||lc^<cft>servations 
on  Mr  Bulwarks  fwonk  K£ngkMld  .and  tifae  BRglisfa^T  Mr  Cox 
read  an>  essay 4mi  tbe^efiiBQKof f lrar^^(Uif;e)siasef o£lhead»' *  • 

\Gtk  >jB)^ormAtar.*«t<hMrMBiiisb>?  pcadiao  essay  Tiq  -the  evils 
resultiiig  fromtJie  .ScotQhrlaw.ofprimneeiiiUireratid  entatL  Mr 
Cox  read  an  Essay  on  tht  efleetsiof  me  di&reot  prdportions 
in  wbieh iheregiond of  thcbeaid/ai^ devc^Ded^r^lativdy .to each 
other.  «..  t,  ,,  ;  ,  '  I  ^ .  '  .'.  [!    .- ., 

ftM  Iheiffiben^'--t}M  rGn^goryitead  fai<ther  .obeewiiitiona  on 
Mr  Bulwer^s  w«rk. 

SQih  Jarmavff^  ISM. — Mr  Cox.Ttad  an  -•  Essay  ibd  Amati  v^ness. 

27^/4  Janumrj/trr'^t.  Dry  sdak  ivad  a  -  Pfareariq^aL  Ainalysis 
of  the  character  of>;Gpwpsrithe^floet  'Mr  -Goisiread  .Qbterva- 
tions  on  the  ol^eottao  thai  Phrenology  leads  to  mnteriaHsnx 

Sd  /Vftrtiary«^-'Mr>  Alexander  Ireland  read  an  Essay  on  free 
inquiry.  ,..    •    -.  »*  \  ,.■...■■ 

\Qlh  Februmrg.^^'^^i,  A«  G.>  Hunter  wad  aa  Essay  00  the 
freedom  of  the  irill.- .i'.-     • 

Vlth  jFI?6rMii^.^!-H-Mr  John  Mack^tnaie  read .  am  Essay  on 
moral  responsilnBty*  Mr  Cox  read  Remarks  on  the  objec- 
tion that  Phrenology  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  ;  also  aft 
Essay  on  Philoprogenitiveness. 

^t4ih  February. '^Mr.  Cox  read  a|^  Essay  on  the  character 
and  cerebral  development  of  Rammohun  Roy. 

8<2  March. — Mr  Wklker  read  a  Phrenological  Ahalysis  of  tha 
character  of  George  IV; 

lOA  Marc/L — Mr  Douglas  read  an  Essay  on  the  Animal 
Propensities.     Mr  Brash  read  an  Essay  on  Marriage. 

nth  JiforcA.— Mr  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  Concentrativeness. 

24fih  March. — Mr  Mackenzie  read  an  Essay  on  Beatity. 

2IKA  March.— The  Society  dined  in  the  Cafe  Royal. 
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SUt  March. — Mr  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  Combattveness ;  and 
Mr  James  M^Kean  read  a  paper  on  Love. 

Bth  May. — Mr  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  the  character  and  ce* 
rebral  development  of  Robert  Burns.  A  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  a  part  was  taken  by  two  of  Burns's  correspondents, 
Messrs  Robert  Aindie  and  George  Thomson,  the  former  of 
whom  read  several  of  the  poefs. letters.  On  the  motion  of  the 
essayist,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  by  acclamation 
to  Messrs  M'Diarmid,  Rankine,  Kerr,  Bogie,  Crombie  and 
Blacklock,  of  Dumfries,  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  a  cast 
of  the  poet^s  skull. 

\9ihMay. — Dr  Gregory  read  an  Essay  on  the  character 
and  cerebral  development  of  Signor  Emiliani,  and  on  the  Fa- 
culties which  constitute  the  elements  of  musical  genius. 

\9th  May. — Mr  Brash  read  an  Essay  on  Mind  and  Matter. 

S6^  May, — Mr  Cox  read  Observations  on  the  effect  of  in- 
tellectual education  on  the  moral  character. 

9d  June. — Mr  Br&sh  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society 
a  statement  regarding  the  effects  of  a  wound  in  the  brain,  in  an 
article  in  Chambers^s  Edinburgh  Journal,  entitled  '*  The  Phi« 
losophy  of  Death,  No.  ^. ;""  which  gave  rise  to  some  conversation. 
The  Society  spent  the  remmnder  of  the  evening  in  the  examina- 
tion of  crania. 

9th  Jwie. — Mr  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  Adhesiveness,  and 
communicated  to  the  Society  a  paper  on  Modesty  and  the 
origin  of  Marriage,  written  by  a  phrenologist  resident  in  Paris. 

16th  June. — An  Essay  on  the  Temperaments,  by  Mr  Daniel 
Noble,  surgeon  in  Manchester,  was  read ;  also  some  account  of 
the  Caribs. 

^iSd  June. — Several  members  read  characters  inferred  from 
the  development  of  an  individual  whose  head  had  been  manipu* 
lated  by  Mr  Cox. 

SO^A  June. — Mr  J.  Montgomery  Stuart  read  first  part  of  an 
Essay  on  criminal  legislation,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
Messrs  Brash  and  Cox  read  characters  deduced  from  two  skulls 
from  New  South  Wales. 

lih  July. — An  Essay  on  civilization,  by  Mr  Simpson,  was 
read. 

14ith  July. — Mr  Brash  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Antir-phreno- 
logy,^  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Findlater,  minister  of  Newlands ; 
with  an  answer  thereto  by  himself. 

9,1st  July. — Mr  Stuart  read  the  second  part  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Essay  on  criminal  legislation. 

^8th  July. —'Mr  Stuart  read  an  extract  from  Mooie^s  Life  of 

I^rd  Byron,  regarding  the  size  of  his  Lordship's  head ;  after 

*  which  a  long  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  diaracter  and 

^nius  of  Lord  Bvron,  took  place.   The  Society  then  adjourned 

till  the  first  Monday  in  November.  / 
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LovDOK  UxivsasiTY  AMD  pHBEXOLOOY — ^At  the  annual  examinationi 
in  the  medical  school  of  the  London  University  in  May  last,  several  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Practice  of  Phasic  class,  of  which  Dr  Klliotaon  is  Professor* 
adopted  the  phrenolM^cal  pnndules  as  the  only  hasis  on  which  an  Intelligible 
account  of  mental  affections  could  be  erected.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  of 
the  extempore  dissertations  on  this  subject,  and  have  been  extremely  grati» 
fied  with  their  general  clearness  ^and  accuracy.  It  will  one  day  be  the  proud 
boaat  of  the  London  University,  that,  knowing  Dr  Elliotson  to  be  a  phre- 
nolc^t,  and  one  who  would  not  conceal  his  opinions,  it  nevertheless  placed 
him  in  its  most  important  chair.  To  Dr  ElUotson  himself  it  must  afford  in- 
finite  satisfiiction  to  witness  the  readiness  with  which  the  ablest  of  the  unpre- 
judiced youths  who  listen  to  hi)  prelections  seize  upon  the  truth  and  apply 
it  to  practical  purposes.  We  congratulate  the  University  on  having  a  man 
of  Dr  £lliot6on*s  undoubted  eminence  and  talent  among  its  medical  profes- 
sors. Few  have  of  late  years  done  so  much  as  he  to  advance  the  science  of 
medicine ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  physician  is  so  well  established,  that  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Phrenology  cannot  fail  to  operate  most  extensively  and  beneficiallT 
on  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  read- 
ers, that  Dr  EUiotson  was  one  of  the  earliest  phrenologists  in  Britain,  and 
that  he  wrote  in  favour  of  Phrenology  at  a  time  when  obloquy  and  ridicule 
were  likely  to  be  his  sole  rewards. 

MANCBKSTZB.-^The  Ma^ndiester  Phrenologloal  Society  continues  to  dis- 
play much  activity.  We  intended  to  publish  in  this  Number  an  excellent 
essay  on  the  Temperaments,  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  by  Mr  Daniel 
Noble,  surgeon ;  but  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  It  for  want  of  room. 
It  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next. 

LTMivaTOK. — ^We  observe  from  the  Salisbury  Herald  of  31st  May,  that  on 
the  19th  of  that  month,  Mr  Deville  gave  a  lecture  on  Phrenology  at  the  Ly« 
Hilngton  Litenuy  and  Scientific  Institution  i  the  money  naid  ror  admiasioB 
bdng  given  to  the  funds  of  the  public  dispensary.  *'*'  The  lecture,"  says  the 
Herald,  **  was  well  attended  s  indeed  the  boxes  were  completely  filled  by  most 
jof  the  respectable  inhabitants ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowea  to  form  an  opinion, 
Phrenology  has  gained  not  a  few  points  amongst  us." 

Glasgow. — ^We  are  much  pleased  by  the  able  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Glasffow  Mechanics*  Institution,  dated  6th  May  1834.  It  contains  a  for- 
cible reply  to  the  olg'ection  that  the  scientific  knowledge  taught  in  the  Insti- 
tution has  not  a  sufficiently  moral  and  religious  tendency.  That  Phrenology 
continues  to  maintain  its  ground  is  obvious  from  the  foUowing  extract  :— 
**  The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  announcing,  that,  at  their  solicitation,  Dr 
William  Weir  has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phre- 
nology in  the  Institution,  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober next.  In  this  course,  Dr  Weir  will  give  a  concise  ana  pcpular  view  of 
the  principles  of  the  science ;  a  ftiU  account  of  the  various  oigans  and  fiicul- 
ties ;  with  a  consideration  of  the  practical  application  of  Phrenology  to  gene* 
ral  conduct,  education,  and  the  science  of  morals.*'  The  first  lecture,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Glasgow  Argtu,  was  delivered  on  5th  Auffust.  '*•  It  occupied 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  hal^  was  delivered  in  a  clear  and  rordble  manner,  and 
was  Ustened  to  with  marked  attention  by  the  very  large  and  respectable  as- 
semblv.** 

Paris — ^An  association  entitled  **  The  Universal  Society  of  Civilization,'* 
has  been  established  in  Paris.  It  has  instituted  a  philosophical  school,  where 
lectures  are  given  ffratU^  on  sciences,  arts,  and  industry.  M.  Dumoutier  re* 
cently  lectured  on  Phrenology  to  crowded  andiences.^.The  fifth,  Mxth,  and 
seventh  Numbers  dT  the  Journal  of  Uie  Phiem^ogical  Society  of  Paris,  which 
we  have  now  obtained,  indicate  no  abatement  of  ^rit  in  its  conductors.  We 
shall  td^e  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  at  some  length  the  contents  of 
these  Numbers. 
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Amehica. — Kxtract  from  a  letter,  dated  Albany,  United  States,  30th  April 
1834,  to  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh: — .**  Societies  similar  to  the  Edinbuigfa 
Association  fbr  procuring  Instruction  in  tTseflil  and  Entertaining  Sciences 
are  sprinrioe  up  throughout  this  State.  One  was  formed  in  Albany  last  win- 
ter, called  *  The  Young  Men's  Association  fqr  Mutual  Improvement*  Mr 
Bean,  their  Px'esident,  lias  just  tinished  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenolosy 
before  the  Assoc^tioni  He  pres^hjted  ra^  with  a  ticket,  and  so  great  was  the 
interest  pr^^^'t^kt  he' has-been  'diheed  to  repeat  the  lectures  twice.  He 
was  without  casts  to  illustrate  the  subj^ct^  whfcn  was  a  great  disadvantage  to 
him.  His  lectures  arrto  tteipOfUished,  and  I  shall  send  jou  a  copj,  so  that 
you  may  beaUe  tojtM^  of  thent  for  yMirseUC'  LecturM  have  been  deliver- 
ed before  the  Aaaociatioii  thissekson,  ott  A^ifonom}^,  Anatnmy,  'Geology,  Me- 
dical JorispnideBoe^  AriieHcdn-  History,  HorticultJure^  American  Literature, 
Comparative  ExMiination  of  the  Animal  Kiiigd6m,'  Und  Botany.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  a  library  and  readin^-rooni;  wh^te  may  be  «^en  all  tiie  leading  pe- 
riodicals and  newspiLpev$  of  the  United  'Statet.  The  cit^ens  c^  Albany  nave 
cordkdly  supported  H,  by*  siting!  donatidiiv^  niofley  und  bodls.  The  mem- 
bers  aro  males,  bcitwetB  ftfDeeii 'ahd  thirty^fiv^  ^ear»  of  age,'  who  pay  two 
dollars  of  entry4noney,>  and  one  'dolkriEinhuiiHy'^ftertmrd^'  Tlie  lecturers 
were  all  native^  fexoepttw^  ^d  wete'SO€>t<*hi[ien< '  I  hiiv^  g6f  two  numbers 
of  an  Amerioan  pniodieal  oofled  'rib'iriiftfM^MivK' VrfcflN^h  I  ^hall  send  you 
shortlj.  One  bontaipsan  lirtiold  «nr>yfeirdttdfo^  by  Mf  ^Untotliy 'Flint,  who 
always  sp^bks  ef  Mr-eomb^^wiih  tlk  hit^i^gt  t^e^ie^t:  th^  oth^r  ntimber  has 
arevieiv  of''TfaeiaoB8tiaition:of'MAii,*by4ui€«herliand."      '      ' 

An  £ii^ialiltnmslttibD't>f  Oall'^  m6rU^iurM  hmtkimk  dikCmi^Mu^  to  con- 
flUt  of  three  vaioBHes^  wtitsiBHiibilmecd  Ibsl  <9tbkt»t  ats  px^eposi^  to  be  published 

at  BdBt^B.'^  •  '  ,   '  -  ^1). 

•  .  .1.1 

Bafhaei/s  SK9LL:^Tb»ft)Uo#iug  letCier^  address^  to^  the  Secrletary  of  the 
Phrenolo^al. Society,  and  diitM  RDfi&e^,'  S6ptemb«r  80.  1833,  having  been 

sent  by  a  private  iiand,  did  not^rfeaHi  B^bbui^h  till  March  1634. 

•  •        ,,..«>■.{    .  •      ',  ',> 

<<  Sin,^!  have.not  the  pleasure  of  being  .knpwn  to.you,but  vnll  indulge  a 
hope  that  tl\e  coQimu/iuoatipn  itself,  ^hich  m  tl^e  cause  and  subject  of  this  let* 
terj  m^y  be  deemed  extenuatory  of  the  iibert|y  I  ^Uke  in  addr^eiDg  you. 

**  Late  perusal  of  tw.o  numbers,  ot,  the .  Pl^^:e^£«pqal  4ounial»lias  totally 
suppressed,  in  me  the,ba6<o^  deferens  witl^wbich  I.  hud,,  listened  to  objjections 
hajsarded  against  the  system «  and  I  now  sincerely  avow  ;regret  that  present 
literary  ana  ^ntiquariap  avocations  at  present  do,  and  foraome  time  wul,  pre- 
clude my  going  in  htedttu  refy.oi  even  endeayQur^)g  to  n^ster  the  rudiments 
of  so  interesting  a  study. 

^  It  has  happened,  that  just  at  the  time  when  I  was  devouring  the 
pages  to  which  I  have  alluded^  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  Eaphael  was  ef- 
fected ii^  the  Pan  theory  and  it  immediately  struck  me,  that  attainment  of  a 
cast  of  that  sublime  artistes  .skull  miglit  be  acceptable  \fl  your.  Society,  and 
of  Utility  in  its  researches.  In  consequence,  I  forwarded  to  the  Fope^  through 
the  medium  of  tbe  Cardinal  S?(^t^y^  a  n^emorial»  of  which  the  following  is 
a  tranalAtion ;—  .       , 

"  ** '  Most  Holy  Fathu», — ^The  recent  discovery  of  the  bones  of  Raphael 
Sanzio  impels  Mr  J.  J.  F.  H^|t>  ^  ^P^.  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  the 
British  army,  respectfully  to  oner  to  your  Holineas  a  tribute  of  congratula- 
tion upon  an  eyent  whicn  is  a  ^Mbject  ipf  universal  exultation,  and  will  con- 
stitute a  distinguished  epoch  in  the  annals  of  your  pontiilcate. 
'  ^' '  At  the  same  time>as  so  fortunate  an  occurrence  ma,y  be  productive  of  in- 
creased gratification, to  the  lovj^r^  of.  the  fine  arts^  and  pi;obably  of  utility  to 
scientific  meO)  and  this  without  (fusing  |U)v  injury  to  the  remains  themselves, 
your  mepiorialist  is  en,courM^d  to  pe^ech'  your  {loliness  to  permit  him  to 
^use  a  planter-cast  of  thesl^uU  to  be  t^kei^^  bjiiat^  expert  artist,  and  at  his 
expense. 

*<  *  If  time  would  permit  your  memorialist  in  transmit  information  of  his 
purpose  to  his  own  country,  such  tidings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  requested 
^vour  being  eventually  granted  wouldyAe  is  persuaded,  be  received  with  en< 
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thustasm  and  gratitude  liy  all  to  if  bom  the  arts  are  dear^  and  by  whom  icieiice 
b  venerated.* 

**  To  this  application  I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer.  ,|n  fitct,  it  ha(l[ 
been  more  than  hinted  to. ip^t  suf^quent]^x.tbat  tl^  ffi^^  bere  are  hostile 
to  Phrenologv  and  its  4e4uction9*  .  In  8UcU,<^se»  J.fanlWjly  ^s^Qect  tbe  boon 
to  be  granted.  At  all  ^ventSvt  "shall  take  ihe^liberty  of  say^log  with  an  old 
writer — ^  Sit  voluiss^  satis,*/  $hQuld  J,  howeyer>  bf  agreeably  diflappointed, 
you  may  rely  upon  recelv^ig  the  caat  Mean  j^in^  I  haire  the  honour  to  b«^ 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  huBoble  ^rvapt,  .   ,  i    •   .  i      .,  j^«  J^  F.  H»ly.V 

Subsequently  tiv  the  arrival  qflhe  fbrettefi*ge»teea>edooninHiiiieatlon,  we 
received  letters.  £*oin.  twq  phrenoliQffical  frieoda^  wJbo  ;had  seen  a  cai't  of 
Raphaers  ek^l )  aad  'Vintb  one  of  whoii^  Dr  Aobftri  Verity^  a  phrenologist  of 
rery  considerable  skill  #i^d.  aouteoeis,  we  lately*  hod  ^e  pleasure  of  oob vers- 
ing. Only  two  ea^ta.  have  bee»  inade$  and  ther»  is  a  prohibition  to  the 
effect  that  they  aba^tnoi  be  muUi^ed*  <^ The* prooft 'adduced  in finrour of 
the  authen^city.oif,the  skuU/'  aaya  ooe4)£  oUr  eorveRpondents,*  ^^  are  various. 
The  most  conclusive  are'  in  Ji«phael*»  town-  huad^rtting,  eofttained  in  a  eo- 
dicil  to  his  will*  H»  waa  buried  in :  the  Pantheon^  heseith  an  altar,  and  his 
will  is  deppsited  in  the>arQbufe0.of.thati.ehiirsh»  iHwreperpciitalsDase  is  said 
for  his  soulaas  he  left  .aisum  of  money  .for-  th&t  purpoaa  Heabw  left  to  a 
aculptor,  whose  namei  tboitth.meotjviiedjvl  fottoet^aoerfivn  <sDm  tO'deftay 
the  expense  of  a  statue'of  theJIiladaalBliyriwbicn  'bei-reqiieBted  to*  be  placed 
above  iuui  tombt  Benee^.  Uus  atatue  the  akeleion  was r  founds  -  it  was  ex- 
amined  by  antiquaries^  eurffeonsi  &c« .  Ther  lengtli  v(f  the* ikekeUtiy  74  iloman 
palms,  agxeea  witl»  the.  hoMfat  of  EapbaeL  .  Xk^rscwkBta'  of;  ths' elbdw  and 
wriat  bcoes  w^^  foii»d4iiE?>)sottfwv  idioseiof  the'l«fifc»rowk»l)ethe  continual 
employment  of  the  right  arm  in  his  art.  He  was  a  Knight  of  theOoldew 
Spur :  the  badge  of  the  order  was  found  in  his  grave.  Moreover,  it  is  stated 
bv  8everala4itSora.tbat.he  waa  buHed  in  theFantbeon  ;  aaA  the  evvdence 
altogether  is  of  such .  a  satisfactory  naturs,  that  it  is  the  geaera&.if  ^nbtuni-' 
versal  belief,  that  the alwletao  ia.tdiat  of*  RaphaeL  Sdntieitiie  Coundl  of 
Trent,  interment  beneath  altars  has  been  prohibited  :  Raphael  died  38  y^ars 
before  it.**  Dr  Verity  si^s,  ^  (Tilly  two  <^ts  #ere  allowed  to  be  taken ;  one 
of  which  la  iotheposaeaoon'  of 'the.  Academy  t)f  St  Liike,  and  the  other  is 
deposited  at  ^e  houseoffKgnorFabtis,  professor  bPfkrUfntdr^^  14  Via  Felice, 
to  whose  cat«  it  was-  coa^^ned  by  the  Aoad^t^y  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with 
the  view  of  aiding  hiinrln  the  execution  Of  a  b'dci:  6f  Itaphacl  which  bad  been 
orderefi  by  the^Pope.    li^eantiDg  thtit  the*  cast^  wete  gtiarded  With  all  the 

Etifessional  jealoUffv  of  their  respective  possessors,  I  was  ediibled,  by  the 
ndiMSs  of  Sir  WlAanof  Gtil,  to  employ  the  ifrituence  of  Sionor  Nibby^  pro- 
fisraor  of  archaeology,  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Sigtior  Fabiis  to  permit  me 
to  examine  the  ode  in  his  stndia  -  The  Profesiipr  assured  me  the  cast  might 
be  depended  upon  as  most  acctiraite,  the  Government  having  employed  for 
the  occaiAon  the  most  skilful  artist  in  that  depiirtment  who  could  be  found  in 
Rome.  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is 
brdcen  off',  the  cnmHmi  and  bbnes  of  the  face  are  j)erfect,  and  the  lower  maxil- 
lary  bone  ia  stmnounted  with  a  chrld'  ot  teeth  Of  great  beauty.  The  organ- 
ixation  appeared  to  be  of  exceeding  delicacy^  owing  most  probably  to  the  fine 

Siuality  of^ifae  osseous  substance.  The  bone^  of*  the  nose  descend  from  the 
orehead  boldly,  and  in  a  singut|rly  forward  M&nner,  full  and  broad  in  the 
transverse  diiection  between  the'orfaitr — ^tbe  siti!iatidn  of  the  organ  of  Form; 
and  so  filled  up  are  the  internal  lateral  regions  of  the  orbits,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  firom  calling  the  Professor's  attention  to  the  point,  when  he  assured 
me  it  was  no  accidental  circumstance,  but  the  exact  fac-simile  of  the  parts 
themselves  in  the  skull.  Certainly  this  combination  uf  development  is  of 
striking  beauty  in  the  e^'cs  of  a  phn^nologist.  Holding  up  the  cast,  and 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  a  lari^e  engraving  of  Raphael,  Professor  Fabris 
b^ged  me  to  observe  liow  closely  the  fieatnres  of  the  cast  resembled  those  of 
the  portrait.  '  It  is  Raphael  himself,*  he  said.**  The  skull,  we  are  further 
informed,  diflTers  from  that  of  Don  Desiderio  Adjutorio,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  RapbaePs,  in  being  narrower,  and  having  less  general  volume ;  but  the. 
irombination  of  the  organs  la  very  fiivourable  to  the  excellence  in  the  fine 
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artt;  and  from  the  poitraHs  of  Raphael,  but  more  esneciallj  from  the  delicate 
texture  cf  the  skull,  it  appears  that  the  quality  of  the  brain  was  exoeedingljr 
Ane.  It  is  well  known  that  designing  and  expression  were  the  departments 
of  art.  in  which  Rapliael  most  excelled;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  both 
of  our  correspondents  notice  a  large  development  of  Form  and  Imitation. 
The  oi^gan  of  Colouring  Dr  Verity  states  to  be  only  full;  a  drcum- 
stanoe  which  holds  also  m  the  case  of  Don  Desiderio.  ConstructiyeneSB 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  protuberant  as  with  the  latter.  On  several  points 
our  finends  are  a  little  at  variance ;  so  that  we  refrain  from  offering  any 
detailed  remarks  at  present  Both  agree  as  to  large  Amativeness^  Con- 
centrativeness,  Adhesiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, Imitation,  Form,  Size,  liocality.  Causality,  and  Comnarison.  Of 
the  organ  of  Hope^  Baphael  had  only  a  full  or  moderate  aevelopment. 
Dr  Verity  adds :  '^  In  the  Capitoline  Museum,  there  is  a  bust  of  Raphael, 
executed  by  Carlo  iVfaratta  in  1674,  giving  very  much  the  same  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  organs,  of  Benevolence,  and  of  Imitation,  as  appean 
from  the  skull ;  together  with  large  Form.  In  his  own  portrait,  painted  by 
himself,  in  the  School  of  Athens,  ukere  is  the  same  broad  expanse  of  forehead, 
and  a  deep  pensive  intellectual  expression  pervading  the  whole  countenance. 
His  stature  was  below  the  average;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  por- 
traits, his  temperament  must  have  been  hig^y  nervous,  with  that  combina- 
tion of  the  bilious  so  prevalent  among  the  southern  Italians.*' — ^We  are  in- 
formed that  Don  Desiderio  A<\jutorio  was  passionatdy  fond  of  the  fine  artf^ 
an  amateur,  a  priest,  a  man  of  learning  and  refinement,  and  the  founder  of 
St  Luke's  Academy  of  Painting.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that,  in  cerebral  de- 
velopment as  well  as  character,  he  and  Raphael  should  have  in  many  parti- 
culars resembled  each  other  ? 

Dr  William  Stokes,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Medical  School,  Park 
Street,  Dublin,  and  published  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
of  21  St  June  1834,  aaverts  at  eonuderable  length  to  Phrenology,  and  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  ^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principles  of  Phrenology 
are  founded  on  truth."  He  fiills^  however,  into  the  extraordinary  error  of 
stating  that  pathology  is  entirely  disrsprded  by  the  phrenologists,I-an  aver- 
ment which  he  repeats  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  throughout  the  lecture. 
^  It  is  idle,'*  says  he,  ^  to  say,  as  they  do^  that  th^rs  is  the  science  of  health, 
and  that  it  is  unfau*  to  apply  to  it  the  test  of  disease.  From  pathology  is 
drawn  a  host  offsets,  ttom  which  the  doctrines  they  profess  derive  their  prin- 
cipal support."  Now,  it  cannet  fail  to  be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has 
perused  the  writings  of  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spursheim,  Mr  Combe,  or  Dr  Andrew 
Combe,  that,  almost  at  every  turn,  pathology  is  there  referred  to  in  support  of 
Phrenology.  Dr  Gall's  book,  in  particular,  contains  a  regular  array  of  '<  Prmnoet 
Pathologiquei"  of  the  plurslity  of  cerebral  omiis.  (Sur  Let  Foneiion$  du  Cmt» 
tWNK'ii.  443-467.)  In  what  work  did  Dr  Stokes  find  the  iiUest^mg  with  which 
he  charges  the  phrenologisU  ?  Though  we  are  tolerably  well  versed  in  phre- 
nological literature,  it  has  certainly  not  hitherto  fallen  in  <mr  way.  The  Doc- 
tor expresses  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  seienoe  in  better  hands. than  those  of 
the  rejecters  of  pathology,  and  adds,  '<  We  shall  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  re- 
cognise it  as  the  greatest  discovery  in  the  sdence  of  the  moral  and  physical 
nature  of  num  that  has  ever  been  made." 

Mr  J.  L.  Lbvisoh's  temper  has  been  somewhat  rufl9ed  by  our  late  no- 
tice of  his  book  on  Mental  Culture ;  and  he  hss,  in  consequence,  heartily 
abused  us  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Berkshire  Chronicle  of  I4th  June  1834. 
Having  already  replied  to  him  in  a  communication  politely  inserted  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper,  on  12th  July,  we  deem  only  a  few  remarks  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  passage  in  our  review  which  has  given  offence  to 
Mr  Levison  is  as  follows : — *^  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  any 
thing  like  an  analysis  of  its  (the  book's)  contents ;  but  this  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  author's  ideas  seem,  in  man^instances,  borrowed  from  Dr 
Spurzheim."  Now,  what  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  sentence  ?  Simply, 
that  as  our  readers  were  already  acquainted  with  Dr  Spurzheim's  views  on 
education,  from  havinff  read  either  his  own  work  or  the  analysis  of  it  given  in 
this  Journal,  they  had  little  csuse  to  regret  the  want  of  an  abstract  of  Mr 
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Ijevison*s  book,  in  which  the  aame  ideas  are  expressed  in  an  infMor  manner. 
This  is  (he  sense  in  which  the  words  were  intended  to  be  understood,  and  we 
humblj  thlnli  thej  will  bear  no  other  interpretation,  Mr  Levlson,  however, 
finds  in  them  a  serious  charge  of  **  plagiarisDi,"  and  speaks  most  feeling. 
It  of  ^  the  lash  of  the  critic  ;**  and  he  proceeds  to  justify  his  adoption  of 
'br  Spurzheim's  views,  and  to  challenge  us  '*  to  prove  that,  in  any  one 
instance^  the  language  it  Dr  Spursheim  is  servilely  adopted."  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  Mr  Levison  fireely  admits  the  whole  extent  of  our  averment, 
vix.  that  Dr  Spurzheim's  ufest  are  extensively  borrowed,  and  consequently 
his  cry  tX facta  wmverha\%  quite  uncalled  for;  secondly,  we  did  nut  say  tliat  the 
Doctor's  language  had  been  adopted ;  and,  thirdly,  Mr  liOvison  rec^ved  from 
us  neither  commendation  nor  reproof  for  repeating  the  ideas  of  Dr  Spurzheim. 
The  readiness,  however,  with  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  sentence  above 
quoted  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  and  never  was  meant  to  express,  and 
the  warmth  with  which  hb  letter  is  written,  have  induced  us  to  look  again 
into  his  book,  and  we  now  without  hesitation  affirm,  that  Mr  Levison,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  explicit  confession,  he  has  ^'  reiterated  the  opi- 
nions*' of  Dr  Spurzheim  on  education,  does  not  acknowledge  hit  obligation  to  that 
pMkuopher  for  a  single  idea  contained  in  the  most  important  part  of  his  book  on 
Mental  Culture — the  chapters,  namely,  where  Phrenology  is  applied  to  the 
business  of  education,  and  which  constitute  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
work  (p.  117  to  p.  269.)  But  even  now,  we  are  far  from  complaining  that  Mr 
Levison  has  reiterated  Dr  Spurzheim's  opinions  on  education ;  every  one  who 
aids  in  diffusing  them  has  our  best  wishes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  book 
will  be  of  service  in  spreading  them  abroad.  We  only  assert  an  a  fact,  that  he 
expounds  many  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  ideas  as  his  own,  and  thus  puts  himself  in 
the  way  of  receiving  the  honour  which  is  justly  due  to  another.  Whether 
this  is  intentional  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  Had  Mr  Iievison  ex- 
pounded  in  philosophical  and  accurate  language  the  opinions  of  Dr  Spurzheim, 
and  avoided  the  errors  which  are  mixed  up  with  the  great  body  of  true  and  use* 
All  ideas  contained  in  his  work  on  Mental  Cultare^  no  periodical  would  have 
more  wilbngly  and  heartily  commended  hia  production  than  the  Phreno- 
logical  JoumaL  He  tries  to  exculpate  himself  by  saying  that  he  '«  has  not 
acted  half  10  much  the  plagiarist  as  the  writers  who  principally  contribute  to 
the  Phrenological  Journal  1"  in  particular,  he  chains  Mr  Combe  and  Mr 
Simpson  with  the  sin,  and  dehies  all  originality  to  the  Scotch  phrenologists. 
Nor  does  he  fail  to  make  use  of  miarepresentaUon  in  doing  so.  But  even  assu  m. 
fng  Mr  Levison's  assertion  as  to  want  of  originality  to  be  true,  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  his  mode  of  prooee£ng  and  that  of  the  Scotch  phre. 
nologists,  thai  the  latter  every  where  acknowledge,  In  the  most  open  and  ex. 
plicit  manner,  their  obligations  to  Qall  and  Spurzheim  ;  and  not  only  so,  but, 
aa  the  readers  of  our  Journal  are  well  aware,  have  for  many  yean  zealously 
denuded  the  merits  and  reputation  of  these  philoaophers.  The  question 
whether  the  Scotch  phrenologists  have  disnUyed  originality  of  thought,  we 
leave  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have  studied  their  writings  and  compared 
them  with  those  of  Gsli  and  Spurzheim. 

Mr  Iievison  calls  for  an  enumeration  of  the  errors  by  which  we  stated  his 
bode  to  be  disflgund.  We  could  easily  quote  a  variety  of  statements  little 
ledoundlng  to  his  credit  as  a  phrenologist ;  but  having  exhausted  our  space, 
and  alreaify  gratified  him  by  pointing  out,  in  the  Berkshire  Chronicle,  some 
of  the  prindpai  blunders,  we  must  now  take  leave  of  the  subject. 

The  fifly-second  number  of  Praser^s  Magazine  (April  1834)  contains  one 
of  the  most  paltry  attacks  on  Phrenology  which  we  have  seen  for  many 
years.  Such  specimens  of  controversy  are  admirabi)'  fitted  to  bring  the  cause 
of  antiphrenoloffjr  into  contempt  The  critic  admits  (what  certain  other  cri- 
tics deny)  that  Gall  and  Spurzneim  mode  some  valuable  discoveries  relative 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  for  nothing  beyond  this  will  he 
allow  them  the  slightest  credit.  So  hot  is  his  zeal  asainst  their  doctrine,  that 
he  manfully  sets  himself  in  array  against  the  whole  world  of  physiologists^ 
and,  in  a  fit  of  chivalrous  and  di^nterested  enthusiasm,  declares  he  ^  would 
rather  die"  than  concede  that  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  by  means 
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of  which  thQ  mind  carrlei  od  intercourse  with  the  external  world !  Does  the 
critic  reAUjr  believe  that  any  man  can  think  in  this  world  without  brains,  and 
that  their  only  use  is  to  save  Nature  iix>m  the  horror  of  a  vacuum  in  the  skull  f 
With  equal  gravity  he  propounds  the  insufferablv  trite  and  contemptible  [riece 
of  cant,  that  **  Phrenology  is  now  the  stronghold  of  materialism  ;**  an  asser. 
tion  a  thousand  times  refuted,  and  which  no  respectable  opponent  has  ever 
brought  forward.  *  He  affirms,  moreover,  that  ^  pnrenologists  present  us  with 
analogy  only,**  to  establish  the  &ct  that  the  brain  is  an  agmsate  of  organs 
performinff  different  functions  1  We  marvel  that  Oliver  Yone  admits  sudi 
txadi  into  nis  magazine  x  he  ought  in  future  to  submit  all  antiphrenoloffical 
lucubrations  sent  him  for  insertion,  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  friend  the  Modem 
Pythagorean,  whom  he  knows  to  be  no  fool,  and  who  would  not  £ul  to  treat 
the  writers  according  to  their  deserts. 

Ramxohuit  Rot. — Some  of  our  ideas  about  Rammohun  Roy  have  been 
combated — ^though  in  a  very  friendly  spirit— by  a  critic  in  the  ChritHan 
Pitmetr  for  July ;  but  we  have  been  so  ably  defended  iu  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  same  periodical,  by  an  unknown  Glasgow  phrenolof^«l,  subscribing 
**  M.  A.  C,**  (to  whom  our  best  acknowledgments  are  due,)  that  any  re- 
marks on  the  subject  in  this  place  would  be  quite  superfluous.  The  critic 
falls  into  various  misapprehensions,  which  are  well  exposed  by  M.  A.  C.  We 
still  differ  from  both  writers,  however,  in  believing  that  Rammohun  Roy 
doubted,  at  least  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  miraculous  origin  of 
Christianity ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  depart  from  this  belief,  till  the  reasons 
which  led  to  it,  and  which  are  detailed  in  our  last  Number,  shall  be  invalidated. 

HxAO  or  NAPOLCoir  BoMAPAmTE. — ^A  paragraph  lately  appeared  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette,  stating  that  Dr  Antommarchi  had  published  a  bust 
of  Napoleon,  taken  by  Dr  A.  himself  from  the  dead  body  or  the  £mperQr ; 
and  that  this  bust  is  chiefly  rematkable  for  the  smallness  of  its  size,  the  mea- 
surements being  under  the  aven^.  No  details  are  given,  but  the  case  is 
described  as  one  very  un&vourabfe  to  Phrenology.  Now  100  have  Mm  ani 
handled  the  ea$i  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Antommarchi^  and  are  thev^re  en. 
titled  to  request  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

1.  In  October  last,  Dr  Antommarchi  possessed  only  a  cast  of  the  head  as 
fiir  back  as  a  line  passing  downwards  a  little  behind  the  vertex.  The  back 
part  was  wantin(^,  and  Dr  A.  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  cast  of 
the  posterior  region  of  the  head,  which  he  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  an 
English  gentleman :  from  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  he  had  very  UttLa 
hope  of  accomplishing  this  object.  Ifj  then,  an  entire  cast  has  been  pubUshed, 
it  IS,  m  all  probabUU^j  authentic  only  in  the  middle  and  anterior  legionsi  the 
back  having  been  added  by  guess  to  make  a  bust*    But, 

2.  The  cast  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Antommarchi,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  can 
stcte^  iirom  personal  observation,  to  be  of  a  verp  ummuUly  large  nm  ;  abnost 
every  organ  included  in  it  being  remarkahly  well  developed.  We  had  not 
permission  to  measure  it,  and  indeed  the  measurements  of  a  half  bust  would 
not  have  been  satisfieurtory ;  but  we  are  sure  that,  if  the  back  part  of  the  head 
was  only  in  proportion  to  the  parts  seen  in  the  cast,  the  whole  head  must 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  We  have  no  (hiubt  that  if  Dr  An* 
tommarchi  has  procured  the  authentic  cast  of  tne  jposterisr  portion,  and 
ioined  the  two  halves  accurately  (a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  they  are  not 
halves  of  one  cast,  but  taken  separately),  the  head  will  be  found  to  cor« 
respond  with  our  description  of  it.  It  is  ptoper  to  explain,  that  when  Dr  A. 
took  a  cast  of  the  head,  the  back  part,  as  he  informed  us,  was  broken,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  plaster,  which  caused  it  to  be  very  thin,  and  that  another 
cast  of  that  part  was  subsequently  made.  In  joining  Uiis  to  the  other.  If 
he  had  procured  it,  he  was  to  have  been  guided  by  measurements  made  on 
the  actual  head. 

Further  observations  would  be  superfluous  until  we  either  see  the  bust  or 
obtain  correct  measurements,  along  with  proper  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 
From  the  foregoing  statement,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
afUi-phrerudaffioal  fact  of  the  Medical  Gazette  is  worthy  of  crniit 
-Ent-Kmvnan^  let  September  1834^ 
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THE  PH  y SIOLOOrCAL  CHARACTERS  OP  HACES  OP  MANKIND 
CONSIDERED  IN  TplJlR  JtELATIOl^S  TO  HISTO^J.y;  Being 
a  Letter  to  M.  Am^d^e  Thierry,  AuUmc  of  the-  HktorT'  of  th«  Gmula.  By 
W.  F.  Edwabm,  M.  IX;  p.  S.  Si  L.ftc  '&ei  ParlB,  1889. ' 

Thc  very  inleresMjag  wprk.  of  the  title  of  <wfaicb.  ar  translation 
18  prefixed,  mny  be  clivided-  into  two  parts.  In-  the  first,  the 
author  endeavours,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  prove  that  a 
raoe,  if  not  extirpated^  gonUnues,  however  it  may  be  mixed  with 
ethers,  to  present  its  ieharaeteristie  features,  and  may  thus  be 
recognised  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages;  and,  in  the  second, 
he  gives  some  examples  of  the  application  .of  this  important 
principle  in  discovering^  among  modern  nations,  the  descendants 
and.  representatives  of  varioii»  ancient  races,  conHnonly  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  mixture  of  tribes  which  followed  the 
various  conquests  and  settlements  which  have  taken  place  in 
Europe. 

Dr  Edwards  justly  observes,  that,  "  When  a  people  is  conquer^ 
ed,  and  has  lost  its  independence,  as  it  no  longer  fprms  a  nation,  it 
ceases  to  exist  in  history ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that 
in  such  revolutions  each  disaster  annihilates  the  previously  ex- 
isting races.  But  an  attentive  study  of  languages  enables  us  to 
detect,  in  those  spoken  at  the  present  day,  the  ancient  idioms 
which  have  formed  them,  and  thus  to  trace,  in  countries  where 
otherwise  we  should  never  have  suspected  it,  an  uninterrupted 
connexion  between  the  anqient  and  the  modem  inhabitants.  If, 
then,  the  forms  of  speech  leave  traces  which  betray  their  ancient 
ori^n,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  physical  characters  of  the 
race?  Are  they  less  permanent?  Do  we  retain  nothing  of  the 
features  of  our  ancestors  ?  Has  climate  so  changed  them  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  recognised  ?  Has  the  mixture  of  races 
eonfounded  every  thing?  Has  civilization  regenerated  every 
thing?  Has  decay  degraded  every  thing  ?  Has  force  exterminate 
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ed  or  expelled  entire  peoples?  Such  are  the  questions  which 
must  be  briefly  examined,  before  coming  to  the  observations 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  work."" 

On  the  question  of  the  effects  of  climate,  the  author 
observes,  that  we  must  attend  not  to  extraordinary  and  perhaps 
isolated  instances,  but  to  the  general  results  when  large  masses 
of  beings  are  exposed  to  this  cause.  He  shews  that  the  greater 
number  of  plants,  when  brought  into  a  new  climate,  retun  their 
peculiar  character,  if  they  survive ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
animals,  with  the  Remarkable  exception  of  the  well  known  chan- 
ges in  their  fur  and  other  coverings ;  but  here  the  essential  cha- 
racters remain  unaltered. 

All  the  European  nations  have  sent  portions  of  their  popula- 
tion into  distant  countries ;  and,  as  many  of  the  colonies  thus 
formed  have  existed  very  long,  we  can  judge  by  them  of  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  mfluence  of  climate.  Now,  asks  Dr 
Edwards,  do  England,  France,  or  Spain,  And  it  difficult  to  re- 
cognise  the  descendants  of  the  ori^nal  colonists  ?  Do  not  these 
cdbnists,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  the  proper  characters  of  their 
mother  country  F  But  as  these  characters,  in  the  European  na- 
tions, are  not  single  and  uniform,  but  mixed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  consequently  admit  of  some  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing upon  them,  let  us  take,  says  he,  an  example  which  will  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  physiognomy  of  the  Jews  is  so 
marked,  that  it  is  universally  known  and  recognised.  Thev 
may  be  considered  as  colonists  in  all  countries  and  climates ;  and, 
as  they  have  preserved  their  customs,  and  have  mixed  little  with 
the  surrounding  tribes,  they  are  in  the  most  favourable  circum* 
Mances  for  shewing  the  real  effect  of  climate. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Jews  in  all  countries  resemble  each 
other,  and  differ  from  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  Se- 
condly, at  distant  periods,  tney  had  the  same  external  characters. 
In  the  Last  Su]>perof  Leonaraoda  Vinci,  this  painter,  who  was 
an  excellent  naturalist  and  close  observer,  has  pamted  faces  which 
mi^t  be  portraits  of  living  Jews.  This  was  800  years  ago ; 
but  we  have  evidence,  that  8000  years  ago  the  Jews  had  the  same 
characters. 

In  the  copy  of  the  paintings  adorning  the  tomb  of  an  Egyp- 
tian king,  exhibited  in  London  about  ten  years  ago,  there  are  re- 
presentations of  four  different  races  in  procession  :— 1^,  The  na* 
tives,  very  numerous,  of  a  dark  brown  tint,  but  without  the 
woolly  hair  of  the  Negro ;  2d,  Negroes,  with  the  black  skin, 
thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair  of  that  race ;  3d,  Persians ;  and,  4<A, 
Jews,  distinguished,  says  Belzoni,  by  their  complexion  and 
physiognomy.  Dr  Edwardis  says,  "  I  had  seen  on  the  previous 
day,  Jews  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  I  thought  that  I  now  saw 
their  portrait**." 
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Here,  then,  is  a  people,  existing  with  the  same  type  in  every 
variety  of  climate,  and  for  ages.  We  could  not  desire  a  better 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  climate.  Even  supposing 
that  other  nations  might  not  so  powerfully  resist  its  influence, 
we  must  admit  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  nature,  and  that, 
if  no  other  cause  were  in  operation,  races  of  men  would  preserve 
the  characteristic  features  of  their  ancestors,  during  a  long  course 
of  ages,  in  every  climate. 

Next,  as  to  the  mixture  of  races.  This  cause,  to  which 
all  modem  nations  have  been  more  or  lesk  subjected,  seems 
likely  to  effect  more  important  changes.  If  the  mixture  of  races 
were  unlimited,  perhaps  it  might  confound  all ;  but  it  has  evi- 
dent  limits.  The  differences  of  caste  and  rank,  originating  often 
in  difference  of  race,  oppose  to  it  a  barrier  which  is  now  and 
then  overleaped,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  laws  and  preju- 
dices, but  which  long  restrains  the  mass.  Let  us,  however,  sup- 
pose all  artificial  restrictions  removed,  and  observe  the  result. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  relative  number  of  the  two  races. 
Supposing  a  very  great  disproportion^  the  type  of  the  smaller 
number  will  finally  disappear.  If  a  Negro  and  a  white  produce  a 
mulatto,  this  mulatto  with  a  white  produces  an  individual  nearer 
to  the  white ;  and  after  five  and  sometimes  even  four  crossings 
with  white  blood,  the  black  taint  can  no  longer  be  perceived. 
The  same  is  observed  in  domesticated  animals.  This  condu- 
sioo,  at  first,  appears  unfavourable  to  the  search  after  ancient 
races  among  moaern  nations ;  and  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of 
such  races  as  had  formed  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  mass ; 
but  where  the  mass  has  been  great  and  preponderating,  this 
principle  shews,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  type  of  the  race  must 
still  exist.  If,  then,  where  no  restrictions  as  to  mixture  of  races 
exist,  the  least  numerous,  if  the  dispropordon  be  great,  finally 
disappears,  still  less  will  the  type  of  the  more  numerous  be  al- 
tered, if,  as  in  most  cases  occurs,  such  restrictions  do  exist. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  extreme  case,  namely,  where  the 
two  races  are  equal  in  number.  What  is  required,  that  both 
should  disappear,  and  form  only  one  intermediate  type  P 

Each  individual  of  the  one  race  must  unite  with  an  individual 
of  the  other,  or  at  least  each  race  must  have  nearly  an  equal 
share  in  the  amalgamation  of  physical  characters.  Such  are  the 
conditions  absolutelv  necessary  ;  and  if  their  occurrence  be  not 
impossible,  it  is,  at  least,  in  the  highest  d^ee  improbable. 

When  animals  of  different  species  are  crossed,  they  produce 
an  animal  of  an  intermediate  type,  or  a  mule ;  but  when  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  same  species  are  mixed,  the  result  is  often 
quite  different.  M.  Coladon  of  Greneva  made  a  very  striking 
experiment,  which  bears  strongly  on  this  point.  He  procured  a 
great  number  of  white  mice,  as  weU  as  of  common  brown  uiictf,  . 
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studied  their  habits,  and  found  means  to  cause  them  to  breed. 
In  his  experiments  he  always  put  together  mice  of  different  co- 
lours, expecting  a  mixed  race ;  but  this  did  not  occur  in  one 
instance.  All  the  young  mice  were  either  white  or  brown,  but 
each  type  was  produced  always  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Even  in  the  case  of  varieties  of  the  same  species,  we  have  an 
intermediate  type  or  mule,  but  this  is  when  the  varieties  differ 
most  from  each  other :  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mice,  they 
approach  very  nearly,  mules  are  not  produced.  In  both  cases 
we  see  one  common  principle^  namely,  that  the  mother  often  pro> 
duces  a  being  of  a  type  different  from  her  own, — ^less  so,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  case.  The  same  principle  is  seen  even  in 
the  same  variety  ;.  for  here  also  the  mother,  in  poducing  a  male, 
gives  birth'  to  a  being  whose  type  differs,  and  m  some  cases  dif- 
fers very  much,  from  her  own. 

Now,  the  same  is  observed  in  man.  The  varieties  which  dif- 
fer most  strongly,  such  as  the  Negro  and  white,  when  crossed,, 
produce  mules ;  and  when  varieties  more  nearly  resembling  each 
other  ai*e  crossed,  the  descendants  sometimes  resemble  one  pa^ 
rent,  sometimes  the  other,  sometimes  both.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  variety  observable  in  modern  nations ;  among  whidi, 
however,  we  can  always  observe  specimens  of  the  pure  types^ 
which  have  entered  into  their  complosition.  Thus,'  even  if  two 
races  having  con«derable  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  in  equal 
numbers,  were  to  mix  without  limitation,  the  original  types 
would  siill  frequently  occur  in  their  descendants. 

Another  cause  which  prevents  the  disappearance  of  the  onginal 
types,  where  there  has  oeen  no  great  disproportion  of  numbers, 
is  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  races.  They  cannot  be 
so  thorougnly  mixed  that  the  one  or  the  other  shall  not  predo- 
minate in  some  district,  where,  of  course,  the  type  of  the  race 
so  predominating  must  exist 

A  type  may  occasionally  disappear  by  extermination.  Thus 
the  Guanehes,  savages  who  inhabited  the  Canary  Isles,  have  dis- 
appeared ;  but  their  number  was  small,  and  they  were  confined- 
to  small  islands.  The  Caribs,  likewise,  for  the  same  reason,  have 
almost  disappeared  &om  the  Caribbee  Islands,  although  they  are 
said  still^to  exist  on  the  continent.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
tirpate a  numerous  nation,  more  eq)ecially  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  In  that  case,  it  becomes 
the  interest  of  the  conquerors  to  preserve  the  conquered  people 
as  slaves,  and  not  to  destroy  them ;  and  we  have  no  example  in 
history  of  a  whok  people  sacrificing  themselves  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  suppose  an 
incredible  rage  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  if  a 
whole  people  is  to  be  exterminated.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
Genghis  Khan,  by  some  of  his  counscllorsi  to  extirpate  the  Chi- 
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nese  whom  he  had  conquered  in  the  north  of  China,  as  being 
useless  to  the  conquerors,  one  of  his  ministers,  Yeliu>thou-tsai, 
made  the  emperor  observe,  that  in  advancing  towards  the  south, 
his  armies  would  be  in  want  of  many  things  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  procure  by  imposing  on  the  conquered  people  contribu- 
tions, not  oppressive,  of  money  and  provisions.— -How  then  could 
it  be  said  tnat  such  a  people  was  useless  to  the  state  ?  This 
reasoning  prevailed,  although  the -cruelty  of  the  Mongols  was 
atrocious;  and  such  reasons  will  always  oppose  the  extermina- 
tion of  populous  nations,  possessed  of  some  civilization. 

A  nation,  that  is,  a -numerous  people,  may  be  dispossessed  of 
a  large  territory.  This,  however,  has  rarely  happened,  and 
only  in  the  case  of  savages.  It  has  occurred  in  America,  but 
/not  in  Hindostan.  Where  industry  exists,  the^hiefs  cannot  in- 
duce a  nation  to  emigrate  in  a  body ;  -and  if  conquered  by  a  new 
tribe,  the  latter  expels  a  portion  to  obtain  room,  if  nomadic^  but 
preserves  the  rest,  as  slaves,  as  auxiliiuries,  or  as  tributaries. 
These  condusions  are  confirmed  by  history ;  and  M.  Abel  He- 
musat  has  even  -been  able,  by  comparing  language  with  history, 
to  discover  nearly  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia  in  their  primitive 
-seats,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  revolutions  and  conquests 
which  have  occurred  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

As  to  the  influence  of  civilization  on  physical  characters, 
we  know  nothing,  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  its  effect 
cannot  be  great,  as  it  is  commonly  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
except  to- a  very  small  extent;  and  besides,  wherever  distinct 
•>types  are  seen,  they  will  be  found  to  pervade  alL  classes  of  so- 
-ciety. 

Having  now  considered  the  chief  causes,— climate,  mixture  of 
xaces,  and  civilization, — ^that  might  affect  the  physical  characters 
of  a  race,  and  found  that  these  causes  are  not  capable,  in  ordinary 
-cases,  of  annihilating  the  original  type,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
,  among  modem  nations  the  types  of  those  tribes  which  have  for- 
merly, occupied  the  soil. 

We  have  seen  that,  if  the  accession  of  new  tribes  increases 
vthe  number  of  types,  it  does  not  destroy  them.  The  number 
increases  by  those  which  the  new  people  brings,  and  by  those 
which  it  creates  by  mixture ;  but  tlie  old  ones  remain,  and  exist 
alone  with  the  new,  except  where  a  particular  tribe  has  been 
small. in  number,  in  which  case  the  type  of  such  a  tribe  may  have 
disappeared ;  but  it  may  have  also  been  preserved,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Of  course  we  will  naturally  expect  to  find  the  descendants  of 
the  most  numerous  nations. 

In  reading  the  historical  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  barbarous  tribes,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
their  numbers  were  immense,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  room 
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for  them  ;  but,  on  examining  more  closely,  we  find  that  this  im- 
pression is  erroneous.  The  Goths,  who  conquered  the  Heruli, 
a  race  which  preceded  them  in  Italy,  had  only  50,000  men  to 
oppose  to  Belisarius.  They  were  finally  reduced  to  7000,  who 
capitulated  and  were  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  Lombards, 
who  possessed  nearly  half  of  Italy,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  part 
of  it,  remained  there ;  but*  according  to  Botha,  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed 100,000  armed  men.  The  Normans,  who  conquered 
Naples  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy,  were  but  a 
handful  of  men  ;  and  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  Gaul  and  gave  their  name  to  that  country,  were 
far  from  numerous. 

Still  later,  William  the  Norman  conquered  England  with 
60,000  men.  These  were  memorable  conquests,  which  totally 
changed  the  face  of  afiairs  in  these  countries,  but  which  cannot 
have  produced  any  considerable  changes  in  the  types  of  the  con- 
quered races ;  and  such  is  the  history  of  most  conquests,  in 
which  a  nation  does  not  fall  upon  a  nation,  but  a  small  portion 
of  one  people  subjugates  the  entire  country  of  another. 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  country  has  l)een  exposed  to 
successive  invasions  from  the  same  race,  the  latter  has  establish- 
ed itself  in  such  numbers  as  to  continue  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
its  new  abode.  It  was  thus  the  Saxons  obtained  possesion  of 
England,  and  retained,  from  their  numbers,  their  own  charac- 
ters, without,  however,  exterminating  the  previous  inhabitants. 

We  have  consulted  natural  and  civil  history,  and  both  agree 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  direct  descendants  of  almost  all  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity  must  still  exist.  Now,  as  we  have 
seen  that  physical  characters  are  transmitted  without  much 
change,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  types  of  these  nations  at  the 
present  day. 

The  proper  plan  is  obvious.  We  must  observe  whether,  in 
those  nUtions  which  we  study,  there  be  one  or  more  distinct 
types,  and  we  must  then  trace  these  types  to  their  origin. 

The  characters  which  most  strongly  distinguish  a  type,  are 
certainly  those  drawn  from  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  of 
the  features,  since  these  are  the  characters  by  which  we  recog- 
nise the  individual.  Thus  the  representation  of  a  man  by  means 
of  a  bust,  will  always  give  a  much  clearer  idea  of  his  individual 
character  than  any  description  which  it  is  possible  to  give.  The 
description  would  apply  to  the  race,  but  would  never  serve  to 
distinguish  the  individual.  The  modifications  relative  to  com- 
plexion, stature,  and  colour  of  hair,  are  considered  important  but 
secondary,  because  they  are  more  apt  to  be  changed  oy  external 
circumstances. 

Having  formed  an  idea  of  the  type,  it  must,  if  correct,  occur 
in  a  large  number  of  individuals.     If  not,  we  can  have  no  con- 
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fidence  in  it  It  will  be  seen  immediately  how  well  these  con«' 
ditions  have  been  fulfilled,  in  the  observations  of  Dr  Edwards, 
which  form  the  second  part  of  bis  work*  I'o  the  consideration 
of  this  we  now  proceed. 

In  travelling  through  France,  Italy,  and  a  part  of  Switeer- 
land,  Dr  £.  bad  scarcely  reached  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy, 
when  he  b^an  to  observe  a  union  of  features  which  constituted 
a  particular  type.  This  became  more  marked  and  frequent  a« 
he  penetratea  into  the  country,  especially  from  AuXerre  to 
Chalons.  He  arrived  in  this  latter  town  on  a  market  day,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  market  to  study  the  faces  of  the 
peasantry  irom  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  a  great  many  of  them  totally  different  from  those  he  had 
first  observed,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  them.  During 
the  rest  of  his  journey  in  Burgundy,  the  first  type  occurred  fre- 
quently, and  continued  in  the  Lyonnais,  in  Dauphine,  and  in  Sa^ 
voy,  as  far  as  Mont  Cenis.  There  were  in  this  large  district  many 
shades  of  colour;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  group  at 
Chalons,  only  one  well  marked  type  of  head  and  face.  Both 
types  shall  be  afterwards  described. 

In  Florence,  Dr  E.  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
Ducal  Gallery  to  study  the  Roman  type  in  the  busts  of  the  em- 
perors ;  among  which,  especially  those  of  the  earlier  emperors, 
he  found  a  type  so  well  marked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  forget  or 
to  mistake  it.  In  this  type,  the  vertical  diameter  is  short,  and 
consequently  the  face  broad.  As  the  coronal  region  is  flat,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw  nearly  horizontal,  thenead  seen  from 
before  has  a  square  aspect.  This  form  is  so  essential,  that  if  the 
head  be  lengthened,  preserving  the  other  features,  it  ceases  to  be 
characteristic,  even  supposing  it  to  be  the  exact  portrait  of  an 
ancient  Roman.  The  lateriu  parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears 
are  arched,  the  forehead  low,  the  nose  truly  aquiline,  that  is,  the 
curve  commences  near  the  root  and  stops  before  reaching  the 
point,  so  that  the  base  of  the  nose  is  horizontal  The  front  of 
the  chin  is  rounded.  This  type  is  well  seen  in  Augustus,  Fom- 
pey,  Tiberius,  Germanicus,  Claudius,  Nero,  Titus,  &c. 

Aa  Dr  E.  travelled  towards  Rome,  expecting  to  find  the  Ro- 
man type  in  that  city,  the  resemblance  to  it  must  have  been  very 
striking  to  attract  his  attention  among  the  peasantry  of  Monte 
Gualandro,  where  he  entered  the  Papal  territory  ;  and  he  saw 
the  same  character  in  a  great  many  individuals  on  the  road  at 
Perugia,  Spdeto,  &c.,  tiU  he  arrived  in  Rome,  whet^  it  exists  in 
all  claasea  of  society.  Hid  oompaniotis  observed  it  as  wdl  as 
himself.  Dr  E.  does  not  say  how  far  this  type  extends  to  the 
ioutbwitrd ;  it  is  not  seen  at  Naples,  but  to  the  north  of  Rome 
it  18  found  not  only  towards  Perugia,  but  in  the  directbn  of 
Sienna,  and  even  beyond  Viterbo.    This  type  is  characteristic  of 
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t'bese  districts ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  seen  in  the  soldiers 
and  others  on  ancient  bas-reliefS|  as  well  as  in  the  emperors ; 
and  as  Rome  was  founded  by  a  small  band,  it  was  probably 
even  then  the  type  of  the  surrounding  country.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  the  Sabines  and  other  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  of 
.  the  same  race  as  their  conquerors.  This  race  appears  to  have 
extended  formerly,  as  now,  into  Tuscany. 

But  another  type  was  found  along  with  it  in  this  latter  country 
by  Dr  E. ;  and  one  which  had  long  attracted  his  attention.  All 
the  busts  and  pictures  of  Dante  agree  in  giving  that  poet  a 
very  marked  ptiysiognomy.  He  had  a  long  hiad,  not  broad ; 
the  forehead  was  high  and  well  developed,  the  nose  curved  so 
that  the  point  of  it  drooped,  the  wings  of  the  nose  raised,  and  the 
chin  prominent. 

Dr  E.  saw  at  Radicofani  people  who  possessed  this  type, 
and  one  of  whom  was  the  image  of  Dante.  He  had  also  olv 
served  it  in  the  busts  of  many  of  the  Medici,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Republic  of  Florence ;  and  even  traced  it 
in  some  Etruscan  bas-reliefs.  He  continued  to  observe  it  at 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  and  the  intermediate  towns.  It  was 
very  frequent  at  Venice.  When  examining  at  this  last  place 
the  picture  of  a  saint  painted  by  one  of  the  Venetian  school,  the 
cicerone  desired  him  to  observe  how  much  it  resembled  Dante. 
In  the  Ducal  Palace  he  observed  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
Doges,  whose  portraits  he  saw,  had  the  same  character. 

In  proceeding  towards  Milan,  this  type  became  still  more 
frequent,  and  was  sometimes  absolutely  caricatured.  In  one 
village  where  he  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  saw  a  number 
of  peasants,  and  could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  off  them,  so  great 
was  their  similarity  to  those  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  market 
place  at  Chfilons.  Being  now  in  Cisalpine,  as  he  had  formerly 
been  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he  naturally  concluded  that  this  was 
a  Gaulish  type.  In  crossing  the  Alps,  he  met  first  with  a  Ger- 
man type,  then  with  the  Burgundian,  and  finally  near  to  and  in 
Geneva,  with  the  type  observed  at  Chfilons  and  in  Tuscany. 
Here,  then,  was  a  population  composed  of  two  races,  each  having 
its  own  type,  and  forming  a  complete  contrast  to  each  other. 
The  one  observed  in  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  and  the 
Valais,  having  the  head  more  round  than  oval,  and  rounded 
features,  with  a  middling  stature.  The  other,  observed  in 
Tuscany,  at  Geneva,  and  at  Chfilons,  having  the  head  long, 
the  forehead  broad  and  hi^,  the  curved  nose,  the  prominent 
chin,  and  a  tall  stature.  With  the  Roman  type  we  have  nothing 
to  do  at  present. 

M.  Thierry,  to  whom  the  work  of  Dr  Edwards  is  addressed, 
has  shewn  in  his  History  of  the  Gauls,  that  the  greater  part  of 
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Gattl  was  occupied  by  two  great  families,  differing  in  language, 
habits  and  social  state. 

Dr  Edwards  discovers  in  the  same  part  of  Gaul  two  predo~ 
minant  types,  so  distinct  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  them. 
Had  there  been  no  foreign  intrusion,  we  'Oould  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  these  types  to  two  Gaulish  tribes.  But  we  know  that 
fflnce  the  period  alluded  to,  different  nations  have  successively 
conquered  the  whole  or  parts  of  this  territory.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  distinguish  ?  On  the  principle  established  previously,  that 
the  smaller  number  never  imposes  its  type  on  the  larger.  Now 
we  know  the  extreme  disproportion  of  the  conquerors  of  Gaul 
to  its  inhabitants,  who  nave  consequently  retained  their  own 
type. 

Of  these  two  families,  which  are  named  by  M.  Thierry  Gauls 
and  Eimris  (Cimbri),  the  former  should  be  the  more  numerous, 
as  he  has  shewn  that  they  were  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  oc- 
cupied almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Kimris.  Hence  Dr  Edwards  concludes  that  the  type  first  ob- 
served by  him  in  Bursundy,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  is 
that  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Eimris  ;  and  their 
geographical  distribution  corresponds  to  this  view. 

The  type  of  the  Gauls  is  as  follows : — The  head  is  nearly 
spherical.  The  forehead  of  middling  size,  somewhat  arched, 
and  retreating  towards  the  temples.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
open.  The  nose  is  nearly  straight,  and  rounded  at  the  point 
The  chin  is  likewise  round ;  and  the  stature  is  middling.  In  a 
word,  the  bead  is  more  round  than  oval,  the  features  rounded, 
and  the  stature  middling.  This  type  occurs  in  the  east  and 
South-east  of  France,  where  M.  Thierry,  from  historical  con- 
siderations, places  the  Gauls. 

The  Kimris,  whose  type  has  already  been  described  in  speak- 
ing of  Dante,  are  placed  by  M.  Thierry  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
France,  in  the  Belgium  of  Caesar,  and  in  Armorica.  Now  Dr 
Edwards  in  a  former  journey  had  observed  this  type  to  predo* 
minate  in  the  most  marked  way  in  the  country  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Somme  to  that  of  the  Seine,  and  we  have 
seen  that  he  recognised  it  at  Ch&lons  and  in  Tuscany.  Although 
occurring  in  Burgundy,  it  cannot  be  the  type  of  the'Burgundian 
conquerors,  because  it  appears  in  Picardy  and  Normandy,  where 
the  Burgundians  never  appeared  ;  neither  can  it  be  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  Normans,  because  it  occurs  at  Macon  and  Ch£k>ns 
in  Bui^undy,  which  the  Normans  never  approached.  It  must 
therefore  belong  to  the  previous  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri  or 
Kimris. 

According  to  M.  Thierry,  England  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  same  people  who  possessed  the  north  of  Gaul,  viz.  the 
Kimris,  and  Dr  Edwaras  has  recognised  the  type  of  this  people 
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very  abundantly  in  England.  Those  who  exhibit  it  he  consi- 
ders as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  whose  supposed 
extermination  he  very  properly  doubts. 

In  that  part  of  Switzerland  where  French  is  spoken,  for- 
merly  called  Helvetia,  Dr  Edwards  finds  both  races.  The  Hel- 
veti,  according  to  Thierry,  were  Gauls,  but  must  have  been 
either  then  or  subsequently  mixed  with  Kimris. 

From  the  earliest  period,  the  north  of  Italy,  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  was  inhabited  by  Gaulish  races.  Thier- 
ry says,  that  both  Gauls  and  Kimris  formed  the  popula- 
tion  of  Cisalpine  as  well  as  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  the  type  of  the  latter  is  abundant  in  the  north 
of  Italy ;  and  Dr  Edwards  also  saw  the  type  of  the  Gauls, 
though  less  distinctly  and  marked,  in  some  parts  of  that  country. 

One  very  curious  observation  led  him  to  suppose  that  this 
type  might  occur  more  frequently  in  those  districts  which  he  had 
not  visited  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  a  bookseller's  shop  at 
Milan,  he  saw  an  almanac  containing  a  print,  which  represented 
wo  grotesque  characters  mocking  each  other.  These  iigtires 
were  the  most  exact  caricatures  of  the  Gaul  and  Kimri  types, 
even  to  the  difference  of  stature,  the  Kimri  being  very  tall,  and 
the  Gaul  of  middling  size.  The  painter  surely  thought  neither 
of  natural  history  nor  of  antiquity,  but  he  must  have  drawn  from 
what  was  before  him,  and  furnished  a  ludicrous  contrast.  The 
gigantic  Gauls,  described  by  the  Roman  historians,  were  ob- 
viously Kimris.  Dr  Edwards  has  observed,  that  a  tall  stature 
very  often  accompanies  the  Kimri  type  in  France,  England, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  in  short,  wherever  he  has  seen  it.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  in  France,  where  the  Gaul 
type  predominates,  the  people  are  not  tall,  so  that  the  question 
is  often  asked,  what  has  become  of  those  gigantic  Gauls,  for- 
merly  so  terrible  ?  They  are  still  to  be  found  even  in  France 
wherever  the  Kimri  type  prevails,  as  in  Normandy.* 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  Dr  Edwards  with  r^ard  to  these 
two  races.  He  next  examines  some  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes, 
which  are  found  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  many  Austrian  troops,  he  separated  the 
different  nations  from  each  other,  and  studied  their  physical 
characters.  There  were  Silesians,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Poles, 
and  Hungarians.  -  In  none  of  these,  however,  did  he  find  a  cha- 
racteristic type  peculiar  to  the  individual  nation.  But  he  soon 
saw  a  type  which  occurred  frequently  in  all  of  them,  and 

*  See  the  second  ariicle  of  our  18th  number,  (voL  v.  p.  194),  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  degrees  of  Intelligence  manifested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  departments  of  France.  See  also,  with  respect  to  the 
Gauls  and  Kimris,  Malte  Brun*B  System  of  Geography,  Edinburgh  edition, 

roL  vi.  p.  77. 
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which  he  recognised  as  the  Sclavonic  type.  It  is  found  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  mixed  with  the  German  type,  occurring  very 
frequently  among  the  nations  above  mentioned,  and  also  among 
the  Russians  and  Austrians.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
details  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  Sclavonic  nations,  Dr  Edwards  includes  only  a 
portion  of  the  Hungarians,  chiefly  those  inhabiting  a  circular 
strip  of  territory,  varying  in  width,  on  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary. But  the  central  part  of  Hungary  is  peopled  by  a  nation 
speaking  the  Madgiar  language,  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  Sclavonic  Hungarian.  This  would  lead  us  to  conclude, 
without  consulting  history,  that  a  foreign  people  had  established 
themselves  among  the  Sclavonians,  who  may  possibly  represent 
the  Dacians,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Europe. 
But  what  wOB  the  origin  of  the  MadgiarsP  Dr  Edwards  has 
observed  that  many  of  those  who  speak  the  Madgiar  language 
and  pass  for  Madgiors,  are  of  Sclavonic  type.  Supposing  the  Mad- 
giars  to  have  conquered  Hungary,  they  would,  from  their  poli- 
tical ascendency,^  have  perpetuated  their  language ;  while  the 
Sclavonians,  from  their  superiority  .of  number,  would  have  per- 
petuated tbeir  type.  But  Dr  Edwards  has  shewn,  that  another 
type  exists  in  Hungary,  and  is  quite  peculiar.  He  found  it  by 
comparing  those  Hungarians  who  were  not  of  Sclavonic  type. 
This  new  type  corresponds  accurately  with  the  descriptions 
given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  Huns,  who,  in  the  fifth  century, 
overran  Hungary.  The  establishment  of  the  Madgiars  took 
place  in  the  ninth  century.  This  type,  which  Dr  Edwards 
calls  the  Hun  type,  seems  to  him  too  abundantly  diffused  to 
have  resulted  from  the  Huns  alone*  whose  empire  in  Hungary 
fell  to  pieces  soon  after  the  death  of  Attila^  ana  who  must  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  their  constant  wars.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  they  were  exterminated,  which  is  impro- 
bable, but  at  all  events  their  type  must  have  been  extendea  by 
some  subsequent  irruption  of  a  similar  race,  probably  the  Mad- 
giars. Now  the  tradition  of  the  latter  people  is,  that  their  chief, 
Arpad,  was  descended  from  Attila. 

But  further,  the  Hun  type  is  Mongolian,  and  therefore  we 
should  trace  the  Huns  to  Asia.  Now,  De  Guignes,  in  studying 
the  races  of  the  east  of  Asia,  shows  us  a  tribe  called  Hioung- 
Dou  in  their  original  seat,  follows  them  to  the  westward^  and 
finds  them  connecting  themselves  with  the  Finns,  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Hungary.  Dr  Edwards  tells  us,  that  the 
Fmnish  type  is  different,  but  that  the  Madgiar  language  is  Fin- 
nish to  a  great  extent,  thus  confirming  the  deductions  of  De 
Guignes,  which  were  founded  solely  on  historical  considerations. 
The  Hun  or  Mongol  type,  therefore,  which  is  almost  universal 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Asia,  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  west 
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of  that  continent,  in  Russia,  and  in  Hungary.  The  study  of  the 
languages  of  the  people  possessing  this  type  connects  them  all 
with  the  Mongol  race. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr  Edwards,  that  this  correspon- 
dence in  the  results  obtained  by  different  means,  adds  greatly 
to  their  interest.  *'  If,^  says  he,  "  De  Guignes,  beginning  in 
the  east  of  Tartary,  recogmses  the  same  people  in  their  distant 
expeditions,  and  in  their  communications  with  the  Finns,  and 
follows  them  even  into  Hungary  -;  on  the  other  hand  I  recog- 
nise, in  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  speaking  a  Fin- 
nish dialect,  physical  characters  which  prove  their  ancestors  to 
have  come  from  Eastern  Asia.^ 

Dr  Edwards  givessome  very  ingenious  remarks  on  language, 
and  particularly  on  pronunciation,  as  a  natural  character.  He 
distinctly  traces,  on  the  authority  of  Mezzofante  the  celebrated 
linguist  of  Bologna,  the  resemblance  of  the  dialects  and  espe- 
cially the  pronunciation  of  northern  Italy  to  those  of  France, 
to  the  fact  that  in  both  countries  the  Latin  language  was  im- 
posed on  a  Gaulish  tribe ;  and  shews  that,  as  in  tne  case  of  the 
English,  the  original  tongue,  (in  this  case  Celtic),  although 
lost,  communicates  a  peculiar  and  recognisable  accent  to  the 
language  which  has  supplanted  it.  We  shall  not,  however, 
dwdl  on  this  division  of  the  subject,  but  rather  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  that  part  of  the  work  which  more  particularly  in- 
terests us  as  phrenologists. 

No  one  can  read  Dr  Edwards^s  interesting  statement  without 
regretting  that  he  had  not  the  assistance  of  Phrendosy,  which 
would  have  doubled  the  interest  and  importance  of  his  discoveries. 

But,  although  not  a  phrenologist,  we  'find  him  describing  the 
characters  drawn  from  the  head  and  face  as  the  most  important, 
and  laying  great  stress  on  the  form  of  the  head  in  all  4iis  types. 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude,  that  where  the  type  of  a 
race  appears  pure,  wc  shall  find  likewise  the  prevailing  cerebral 
development  of  that  race ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  of  the  many  scientific  men  who  have  the  opportunity, 
should  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  blank  left  by  Dr  Edwards.  We 
should  then  see  the  national  character  as  described  in  history 
illustrated  by  the  development,  while  the  identity  of  the  race 
would  be  shown  by  the  external  <;haracters  or  type. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  offer  our  best  thanks  to  Dr  Ed- 
wards for  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of 
roan,  we  earnestly  hope  to  see  the  subject  taken  up,  not  only  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  as  Dr  Edwards  himself  recommends, 
but  also  on  phrenological  principles. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  TEMPERAMENTS.  Rj  Mr  Daniel  Noble  , 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  Read  before 
theMemben  of  the  Manchester  Hirenological  Society,  April  SO.  ia34.  • 

The  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  has  been  variously  consi- 
dered, in  different  ages,  and  by  different  individuals.  The  an- 
cients, with  Hippocrates  at  their  head,-  r^arded  the  bodies  of 
all  the  higher  classes  of  animals  as  consisting  of  four  elements,, 
viz.  of  blood,  of  a  watery  fluid,  and  of  two  Kinds  of  bile,  j^Uow 
and  black ;  and  the  temperament  was  defined  according  as  each 
of  these  assumed  elements  had  the  predominance.  The  word 
tetnperamefU  is  derived  from  the  Latin  temperarff  to  mix,  to 
temper ;  and,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term  in  modern 
times,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  result  of  a  mixture  or  temperiw 
of  all  the  qualities;  bbdHy  or  mental,-  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  just  as,  by  the  ancients,  it  was  employed  todeagnate 
the  kind  of  mixture  in  each  animal  body,  of  what  weve  consi- 
dered to  be  its  elementary  constituents.  Hippocrates,  i»  follow- 
ing  up  the  views  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  esta- 
blished four  ffCfiera  of  temperaments,  which  he  denominated 
from  the  fluids  whose  excess  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  their 
existence : — ^first,  the  sanguine^  produced  by  an  undue  predo- 
minance  of  the  quantity  of  blood  m  the  system  ;  next,  the  lym^ 
phaiky  dependent  upon  an  excess  of  the  watery  fluid  in  the  va- 
rious animal  tissues;  third,  the  bOioue  or  choleric^  resulting 
from  a  surplus  of  the  yellow  bile ;  and,  lastly,  the  airabUiary^ 
or  mdancholicy  produced  by  an  excess  of  the  fancied  elementary 
black  bile.  These  respective  peculiarities  of  temperament  were 
considered  to  be  associated  witn  corresponding  powers  and  dis- 
positions ;  and  thus  what  in  the  present  dav  we  regard  as  the 
combined  effect  of  temperament  and  cerebral  organization,  was 
attributed  by  the  disciples  of  this  school  to  the  influence  of  the 
temperament  only  ;  the  sanguine  temperament,  for  instance,  be- 
ing considered  to  be  associated  with  quickness  of  perception, 
tenacity  of  memory,  a  lively  and  luxuriant  imagination,  a  dispo- 
ntion  readily  roused  to  anger  but  as  easily  appeased,  and  an 
undue  attachment  to  the  indulgence  of  sense ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, eadi  of  the  other  temperaments  was  regarded  as  the  cause 

*  Tids  essay,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  slightly  to  compreas,  is  in* 
sorted  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  novelty  in  the  authot^s  views,  as  with 
the  object  of  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to  the  very  important 
subject  of  the  temperaments,  and  of  stimulatinff  to  farther  diligence  those 
who  have  of  late  yean  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate  their  origin  and  effects.. 
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of  certain  other  mental  characteristics.  These  views^  in  their 
main  bearings,  have  continued  in  great  favour  with  many  phy- 
siologists even  to  the  present  day.  In  its  popular  acceptation, 
tlie  word  temperament  is  employed  in  a  more  extensive  sense  *, 
for  we  frequently  bear  the  slightest  peculiarity  in  individuals 
attributed  to  their  temperament :  thus  the  brave  man  is  said  to 
be  of  a  courageous  temperament ;  lazy  people  are  said  to  be  of 
an  indolent  temperament ;  individuals  distinguished  for  warmth 
of  feeling  are  aescrtbed  as  being  of  an  ardent  temperament ; 
persons  of  great  muscular  energy  and  agility  are  said  to  be  of 
an  athletic  temperament,  and  so  on. 

It  would  appear  from  an  attentive  observation  of  facts,  that 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  vegetative  and  mechani- 
cal functions  of  the  system,  are  influenced,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
by  the  quality  of  their  material  organs  ;  and  whilst  it  would  seem 
that  mere  native  power  of  function  is  intimately  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  solid  structures  of  the  frame,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  activity  of  the  functions,  and  more  especially  the 
cerebral,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  character  of  \h^  fluids. 
No  illustration  is  required  by  the  members  of  this  Society  to  en- 
able them  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  power  and  aciu. 
vity  of  any  human  faculty.  We  are  all  aware  that,  in  respect 
to  the  muscular  system,  one  man  is  exceedingly  quick,  restless, 
and  vivacious,  but  unfit  for  energetic  labour ;  while  another  is 
little  disposed  to  exertion,  tardy  in  his  motions,  but  able,  when 
set  to  work,  to  execute  feats  of  strength  which  the  first  indivi- 
dual would  attempt  in  vain.  There  is  a  perfect  analog)^,  iii 
this  respect,  between  muscular  power  and  all  the  other  animal 
functions,  including  those  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and 
this  difference  is  to  be  traced  to  variations  in  the  character  of  the 
organs  necessary  for  their  manifestation.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
think  it  may  be  stated  that  power  is  for  the  most  part  depend- 
ent on  the  quantity  of  the  solid  material  of  the  organiasation,  and 
activity  upon  tlie  character  of  the  fluids.  I  am  aware  that  it 
may  be  objected,  that  it  is  a  difiicult  and  almost  hopeless  at- 
tempt, to  point  out  the  lines  of  demarcation-— where  the  solid  and 
where  the  fluid  materials  begin,  end,  or  run  into  each  other. 
My  reply  is,  that  we  have  here  an  objection  to  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  will  not  afford  a  complete  or  satis- 
factory answer ;  but  nevertheless,  although,  at  present,  we  can 
'  receive  but  minute  glimpses  in  our  investigations  of  this  subject, 
still  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  lights  we  happen  to  possess, 
and  not  reject  partial  illumination  because  we  cannot,  at  once, 
enjoy  the  full  blaze  of  a  meridian  sun.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  specifying. the  solid  and  the  fluid 
constituents  of  the  body. 

The  temperaments  are  considered,  by  phrenologists,  as  fairly 
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divUible  into  {our  gettera  ;  and  the  division  is,  to  some  extent, 
founded  on  the  principle  which  guided  Hippocrates  in  his  classi- 
fication. Spurzheiin  regarded  the  activity  of  the  mental  powers 
as  bein^  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  sanguineous,  lymphatic, 
and  biliary  fluids ;  and  by  peculiarities  in  the  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system,  probably  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  ner- 
vous fluid,  as  supposed  by  many  physiologists.  He  considered 
the  lymphatic  temperament  as  koH^  and  the  nervous  as  most^ 
predisposing  to  cerebral  activity  ;  and  in  estimating,  by  physical 
signs,  the  mental  characteristics  of  any  individual,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  the  temperament.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Spurzheim^s  example,  in  this  respect,  has  not  been  well 
followed  by  many  of  his  disciples,  who,  in  their  phrenological 
manipulations,  are  all  alive  to  the  size  of  the  organs,  but  almost 
totally  neglect  the  circumstances  affecting  their  qttalify^.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  neglect,  numerous  errors  have  been  fallen  into. 
As  least  favourable  to  functional  activity,  I  shall  first  de- 
scribe the  characters  and  ^neral  results  of  the  lymphatic 
temperament.  This  is  considered  to  depend  upon  an  undue 
predominance  of  the  watery  constituents  of  the  various  animal 
materials,  as  in  the  glandular,  serous,  and  mucous  secretions, 
and  of  the  quantity  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood.  And 
as  the  various  organs  of  the  human  frame,  more  particularly  the 
brain,  seem  to  act  upon  the  application  of  siimvli^  so  it  is  con- 
sidered, that,  with  the  lymphatic  temperament,  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are  of  the  least  stimulating  quality.  The  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  this  temperament  are  a  softness  of  the  fleshy  parts, 
from  undue  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  commonly  a  fairness 
though  thickness  of  the  skin ;  the  hair  most  usually  of  light, 
flaxen,  or  sandy  complexion ;  a  plumpness  of  figure,'  but  with- 
out expression ;  the  pulse  weak  and  slow ;  and  a  languor  and 
want  of  energy  in  all  tlie  vital  actions.  Individuals  of  this  tem- 
perament are  generally  remarkable  for  their  aversion  to  both 
mental  and  corporal  exercise ;  and  whatever  be  the  native  power 
in  either  of  these  respects,  the  deficiency  of  activity,  in  its  exer- 
cise, will  even  operate  as  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  the  at- 
tainment of  first  rate  excellence  in  any  pursuit.  Persons  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  with  the  highest  mental  power,  will  be 
surpassed  in  their  qualifications  for  the  common  and  extraordi- 
nary duties  of  life,  by  individuals  of  far  less  native  strength  of 
mind,  but  who,  with  a  more  favourable  temperament  and  con- 
sequent love  of  exercise,  have  laid  in  larger  stores  of  mental 
possessions.  In  drawing  inferences,  therefore,  from  combina- 
tions of  development  of  tne  cerebral  organs,  the  greatest  possible 
caution  should  be  observed  when  the  temperament  is  lymphatic, 
as  sometimes  the  acUvity  of  powerful  organs  will  hardly  have 
been  induced,  in  the  absence  of  strong  external  stimuli. 
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l^he  sanguitie  temperament  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  n 
predominance  of  the  vascular  system  over  the  rest  of  the  tissues 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
system  being  in  a  proportion  sufficiently  great  to  characterise 
the  individual.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  circulating 
fluid  in  this  temperament,  I  suppose  we  are  to  regard  it  as  being 
constituted  with  a  somewhat  considerable  proportion  of  the  more 
nutrient  ingredients,  as  ihe  Jibrin,  the  albumen^  and  the  saline 
materials  ,  and,  hence,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  more  ef- 
fectually stimulating  the  various  organs,  than  when  of  a  more 
watery  or  lymphatic  composition.  The  sanguine  temperament 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  red  or  light  brown-  hair,  blue  eyes, 
ana  a  fair  flond  complexion :  the  arteries  and  veins  are  large, 
and  generally  superficial,  the  pulse*  full  and  frequent,  the  skin 
soft,  tolerably  thin,  and  somewhat  delicate;,  the  body  largely 
made,  and  inclined,  especially  in  the  middle  period  ef  life,  to^ 
obesity.  This  temperament,  probably  more  than  any  other,  is 
generally  regarded  as  influencing  the  mental  economy  other- 
wise than  by  its  effects  upon  the  activity  of  function ;  and,  by 
many  able  physiologists,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  bodily  con- 
dition producmg  the  powers  and  dispositions  specified  when 
speaking  of  the  sanguine  temperament  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper.  An  appeal  to  facts  will  readily  set  the  matter  at 
rest ;  and  I  defy  every  physiologist  in  civilized  Europe  to  ad- 
duce this  or  any  of  the  temperaments,  as  invariably  associated 
with  any  peculiarity  of  human  character.  Individuals  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  are  decidedly  of  a  more  active  disposi- 
tion than  those  of  the  lymphatic :  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
most  commonly  a  disposition  to  indolence  and  mental  inactivity, 
in  the  absence  of  any  very  powerful  motive ;  and  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  predominant  energy  possessed,  in  these  instances, 
by  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, — great  activity  of  one  portion  ot 
the  system  always,  caieris  paribus^  detracting  from  the  activity 
of  another.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  find,  that  these  individuals, 
when  strongly  excited,  will  be  second  to  none  in  vigour  of  con- 
duct ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  reason  why  we  so  fre- 
quently observe  the  animal  propensities  in  a  state  of  activity 
with  the  sanguine  temperament  is,  that,  in  the  mass  of  mankind!, 
these,  so  far  surpassing  in  native  energy  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties,  more  frequently  afibrd  powerful  motives  of  action. 
The  bilious  temperament  afibrds  a  still  higher  degree  of 
functional  activity  than  the  sanguine,  and  is  considered  by  many 
to  depend  upon  a  redundancy  of  power  in  the  biliary  system  ; 
as  the  last  was  regarded  in  connection  with  a  similar  condition 
of  the  sanguineous  vessels.  It  may  not  be  a  very  easy  matter 
Vo  convey  a  precise  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  bilious  tem- 
perament produces  its  results  upon  the  cerebral  organization  ;. 
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but  I  will  eDdeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  views  which  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind,  respecting  the 
matter.    As  before  observed,  I  consider  the  influence  of  the 
temperamants  upon  organic  activity  to  depend  upon  the  pecu- 
liar states  of  the  animal  fluids,  characteristic  of  each ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  lymphatic  and  sanguine  teniperaments^  I  have 
attempted  to  suggest  the  ratiofude  of  their  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem.   Buty  in  the  case  of  the  bilious  temperament,  I  confess"  that 
I  do  not  see  my  way  quite  so  clearly.     However,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  we  must  regard  the  biliary  system  in  two  points  of 
view — ^io  relation  to  the  depuration  of  the  venous  blood,  and 
to  the  healthful  stimulation  of  the  alimentary  canal.     It  is  a 
fact,  than  which  none  in  physiology  can  be  better  established, 
that  a  due  arterialisation  of  the  blood  is  essential  to  the  full 
possesion  of  its  vital  qualities ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  that  the  noxious  and  superflu- 
ous ingredients  of  the  venous  blood  should  be  eliminatea  from 
its  composition.     One  great  agent,  in  effecting  such  elimination, 
is  the  liver,  the  organ  which  secretes  the  bile.     Now,  as  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  constitutes  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  ne- 
cessary re-integration  of  the  blood,  we  may  be  able,  from  this 
circumstance,  to  arrive  at  some  general  notion  as  to  the  neces- 
sary influence  which  the  state  of  the  biliary  system  must  have 
upon  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  organisation.     Again,  the 
intimate  sympathy  at  all  times  subsisting  between  uie  brain 
and  the  alimentary  canal,  may  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  any  diversity  in  the  permanent  character  of  a  secrcr 
tion  so  materially  influencing  the  healtliful  condition  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  the  bile  is  universally  known  to  act  as  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant upon  the  intestinal  tube,  into  which  it  is  conveyed  from 
the  liver  by  its  own  proper  duct.     Hence,  it  might  readily  be 
inferred  a  priori,  that  functional  activity  must  be  modified  by 
the  character  of  the  biliary  system ;  and  observation  has  esta- 
blished that  its  energetic  condition  produces  a  temperament 
nudway,  in  iU  results,  between  the  nervous  and  the  sanguine. 
In  the  bilious  temperament,  the  pulse  is  strong  and  hard,  as  in 
the  sanguine,  but  somewhat  more  frequent ;  the  veins  are  cu- 
taneous and  projecting ;  the  complexion  of  a  somewhat  swarthy 
character ;  the  hair  black,  or  of  a  darkish  brown ;  the  body  moder- 
ately fleshy,  and  the  muscles  firm  and  well  marked ;  and,  often, 
there  is  a  peculiarly  strong  and  harsh  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance.    Individuals  characterised  by  this  temperament  have 
generally  a  considerable  share  of  native  energy,  manifesting  their 
predominant  powers  and  dispositions  with  remarkable  keenness. 
Unlike  individuals  of  the  lymphatic  or  even  of  the  sanguine 
temperament,  they  require  no  very  powerful  external  stimu« 
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lants  to  produce  such  a  result.  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  possession  of  this  temperament  as  most  fa- 
vourable, catcris  paribus^  to  the  attainment  of  fh*st  rate  excel- 
lence, in  the  generality  of  pursuits ;  andffom  the  descriptions  of 
historians,  I  should  suppose  that  Alexander  the  Great,  €icero, 
Julius  Casar,  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  our  own  Richard  III., 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  all  of  this  temperaiAent.  General- 
ly, indeed,  the  individuals  who,  under  all  drcumstaBces^  evince 
a  kind  of  indomitable  activity  of  character,  are  found  to  be  of 
this  temperament ;  they  are  neither  enticed  to  indoknce  or  sen- 
suality by  the  lymphatic  or  the  sanguineous  constitution,  nor 
too  speedily  exhausted  of  power,  as  is  very  often  the  case  with 
individuals  of  the  nervous  temperament. — I  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve that  the  atrabtRary  temperament  of  Hippocrates  must 
be  considered  as  a  diseased  condition ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  black  bile  in  the  system,  except  as  a  morbid  state 
of  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  has  long  been  exploded. 

The  temperament  denominated  nervous  is  the  most  favour- 
able to  mere  activity  of  the  mental  powers ;  but  the  activity  is 
not  so  enduring  as  in  the  case  of  the  bilious  temperament.  The 
mind  may  then  be  compared  to  a  taper  burning  with  a  light  too 
brilliant,  and  thence  the  more  speedily  consumed ;  or  to  ignited 
flax,  which  astonishes  by  its  glare,  but  whose  flame  is  as  tran* 
sitory  as  ft  is  brilliant.  In  this  constitution  there  seems  to  exist 
an  extreme  susceptibility  of  excitement  in  the  nervous  system, 
not  referable  to  any  observed  peculiarity  in  the  recognised  fluids 
of  the  animal  system.  It  may  here  be  asked,  what  becomes  of 
my  own  definition  of  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  tem- 
peraments, if  I  adduce  any  of  them  as  unconnected  with  coin- 
cident peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  fluids  ?  In  answer,  I 
observe,  that  I  am  now  discussing  a  subject  concerning  which 
very  little  that  is  sUtisfactory  has  been  written,  and  very  little  of 
what  is  decidedly  Established,  or  perfectly  defined,  is  even 
known ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
I  am  not  prepared  with  facts,  capable  of  being  fashioned  into  a 
complete  system.  In  the  absence  of  direct  facts,  therefore,  I 
will,  fdr  the  pireserit  purpose,  call  in  the  aid  of  hypothesis,  and 
will  assume  the  correctness  of  those  physiologkts  who  have  sup- 
posed the  existence,  in  the  cotistitution  of  the  netves,  of  a  fluid, 
intimately  aflecting  the  sensibility  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  highly 
probable  that  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  this  fluid  will  pro- 
duce, cateris  paribus^  a  greater  or  less  activity  in  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  masses.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  ob- 
sierve  that  children^  whose  nervous  power  is  far  below  that  of 
Adults,  greatly  surpass  the  lAtter  in  activity;  now,  the  more 
fluid  condition  of  their  brain  and  nerves  is  well  known.    Again, 
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lis  in  old  age  we  notice  a  coniparalive  slowness  and  inactivity  of 
all  functional  power,  so  do  we  observe  a  proportionate  dryness 
and  rigidity  of  the  nerrous  masses.  In  these  remarks,  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  but  throwing  out  suggestions,  which  future 
investigation  may  confirm  or  reject.  However,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  mention  the  external  characteristics  of  this  temperament. 
A  soft  skin;  fair  and  thin  hiur;  sometimes  a  paleness  of  the 
complexion,  and  sometimes  a  hectic  tinge ;  small  and  soft  mus- 
cles ;  delicacy  of  the  whole  organization ;  generally  a  slender- 
ness  of  form ;  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  the  cornea ;  and  a  quick 
sharp  pulse,— are  signs,  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  nervous  tempe- 
rament :  giving  rise,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  cerebral  activity.  Individuals  so  characterised  will  be 
sure  to  be  in  a  state  of  very  energetic  excitement,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  stimuli  inadequate  to  the  result  with  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. If  a  person  have  strong  animal  propensities,  he  will,  un- 
less strongly  under  the  influence  of  properly-directed  moral 
feeling,  be  almost  sure  to  run  a  short  but  active  career  of  pro- 
fligacy and  libertinism ;  if  the  intellectual  organs  be  in  relatively 
large  proportion,  he  may  speedily  wear  down  his  bodily  strength, 
and  sink  prematurely  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  excessive 
mental  exercise ;  or  if  the  relieious  feelings  predominate  greatly 
over  the  intellect  and  animal  propensities,  be  may  become  a 
religious  maniac ;  and  so  on.  In  cnildren,  the  possession  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  under  the  present  rage  for  early  and  stre- 
nuous mental  excitation,  is  sometimes  the  worst  of  misfortunes ; 
since  their  young  brains,  being  so  readily  excited,  often  afford, 
in  the  mistaken  judgment  of  their  guardians,  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  genius ;  and  thus  the  poor  victims  are  goaded  on,  until 
some  affection  of  the  exhausted  brain  or  nervous  system  hurries 
them  to  the  close  of  their  ill-fated  career, — if  it  do  not  leave 
them  the  prey  of  some  serious  nervous  afiection,  as  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  or  even  downright  fatuity.  In  such  cases,  however, 
ili-jud^ng  and  mistaken  parents  usually  console  themselves  by 
observing  that  their  children  were  too  good  for  this  world ;  or 
that  they  themselves  were  too  happy  in  the  contemplation  of 
th«r  excellences,  and  that  calamity  had  befallen  the  cnildren  as 
a  visitation  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers.     I  am  far  from  dis- 

Euting  the  verity  of  the  doctrine  implied  by  the  last  proposition ; 
ut  an  Almighty  Providence  has  given  us  the  capability  of  not- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of 
causation,  and  has  permitted  us,  where  practicable,  to  modify 
tlieir  relations;  and  hence  I  would  exhort  every  gna^dian  of 
youth  or  infancy  to  consider  well  the  eflects  of  conduct  such  as 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Henry  Kirke  White,  I  should  consider, 
afforded  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  nervous  temperament ;  and 
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I  have  very  little  doubt  that  Lord  Bjron,  Pope,  and  Cowper, 
were  mainly  of  the  same  constitution.;, 

These  various  tempemments  are  rarely  found  unmixed,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  found  to  run  into  each 
other.-  Thus, '  combinations  of  the  sanguine  with  the  bUious^ 
the  bilious  with  the  nervous^  and  the  sanguine  with  the  h/rnvha- 
tiCy  are  very  frequent ;  and  generally  those  temperaments  will  be 
observed  to  run  into  each  other,  whose  characteristic  activity 
makes  the  nearest  approach.  This,  however^  is  not  invariably 
the  case,  for  we  may  have  a  mixture  of  the  nervotts  and  san- 
guine^  or  lymphatic  and  bHums;-  and  lam  not  sure  that  the 
combinations  of  temperament  are  not  unlimited :  and,  in  esti- 
mating  their  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  powers,  I  suppose 
we  must  take  the  mean  of  the  characteristic  activity  of  the  tem- 
peraments entering  into  the  combination. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  state  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what  extent,  each  temperament  may  be  regarded  as  modifying 
the  activity  of  the  brain.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  every  Phrenologist  to  employ  all  vigilance  and  zeal 
in  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  subject,  whereby  we  may  pro- 
bably hereafter  obtain  more  certain  information  as  to  the  real 
nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  temperaments,  sepa- 
rately and  in  combination,  and  arrive  at  more  precise  explana- 
tions of  the  processes  by  which  such  influence  is  exerted. 


[The  foregoing  essay  displays  talent  and  ingenuity,  and  shews 
that  Mr  Noble  has  bestowed  much  consideration  on  bis  subject. 
But  though  very  far  from  disputing  the  truth  of  the  general 

Kroposition,  that  the  cerebral  functions  are  materially  influenced 
y  the  condition  of  the  fluids,  particularly  the  bIood,-^we  can- 
not help  regarding  some  of  the  detailed  views  of  Mr  Noble  re^ 
specting  the  causes  of  the  temperaments  as  purely  theoretical; 
add  he  therefore  seems  to  us  to  have  done  well  in  oflering  his 
suggestions  rather  in  the  hope  that  they  may  aid  in  leading  to 
a  true  explanation  than  as  furnishing  such  an  explanation  them- 
selves. His  description  of  the  signs  and  efiects  of  the  difle- 
rent  temperaments  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  what  he  says  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  nervous  children  is  espedally  worthy 
of  serious  conrideration.  It  is  with  the  effects  of  the  tempera- 
ments, more  than  their  causes^  that  we  are  most  concerned ;  and 
happily  the  former  are  less  obscure  than  the  latter.  When  an 
inaividfual  is  characterised  by  softness  of  flesh,  fairness  of  the  skin, 
flaxen  hair,  plumpness  of  figure,  a  weak  slow  pulse,  and  a  lout- 
ish inanimate  expression,  physiologists  agree  in  describing  him 
as  a  person  of  a  lymphatic  temperament ;  and  whatever  be  the 
catise  of  these  appearances,  we  know  from  experience  that  they 
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are  Indicatimis  of  great  languor  of  the  bodily  and  mental  func- 
tions. Cateris  paribus^  temperament  seems  to  affect  eaually 
every  part  of  the  body ;  so  that  if  the  muscles  be  naturally  ac- 
tive and  energetic,  we  may  expect  also  activity  and  energy  of 
the  brain ;  and  if  one  set  of  muscles  be  active,  the  like  viva- 
city may  be  looked  for  in  the  others.  This  principle  is  prac- 
tically recognised  by  William  .Cobbett,  who,  whatever  may 
'be  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  politician,  is  certainly  a  shrewd 
observer  and  describer  of  real  life.  In  his  Letter  to  a  Lover, 
iie  discusses  the  question,  *^  Who  is  to  tell  whether  a  girl  will 
make  an  industrious  woman  ?  How  is  the  purblind  lover  espe- 
cially to  l)e  able  to  ascertain  whether  she,  whose -smiles,  and 
dimples, -and  bewitching  lips,  have  half  bereft  him  of  his4senses; 
how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge,  from  any  thing  that  he  can  see, 
whether  the  beloved  object  wUl  be  industrious  or  lazy  ?  Why, 
it  is  very  difficult,^  he  answers :  ^^  There  are,  however,  certain 
outward  signs,  which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will  serve  as 
pretty  sure  euides.  And,  first,  if  you  find  the  tongtte  lazy,  you 
may  be  nearly  certain  .that  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  8ame. 
By  laziness  of  the  tongue  I  do  not  mean  silence ;  I  do  not  mean 
an  absence  of  talk^  for  that  is,  in  most  cases,  very  good ;  but  I 
mean  a  slow  and  s^  utterance ;  a  sort  of  sighing  out  of  the 
words,  instead  of  speaking  them ;  a  sort  of  letting  the  sounds 
fall  out,  as  if  the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  an  industrious  person  is  generally  quick  and  distinct^  and 
the  voice,  if  not  strong,  y{rm  at  least.  Not  masculine ;  as  femi- 
nine as  possible ;  not  a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a  quick,  distinct, 
and  sound  voice.*"— ^^  Look  a  little,  also,  at  the  labours  of  the 
teethf  for  these  correspond  with  the  other  members  of  the  body, 
and  with  the  operations  of  the  mind.  ^  Quick  at.meals,  quick 
at  work,^  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  hills,  tn  this,  <the«mo&t  indus- 
trious nation  upon  earthy  and  never  was  there  a  truer  saying.'" 
'^  Get  to  see  her  at  work  upon  a  mutton-chop,  or  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese ;  and  if  she  deal  quickly  with  these,  you  have  a  pret- 
ty good  security  for  that  activity,  that  stirring  industry,  with- 
out which  a  wire  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  help.""  ^^  Another 
mark  of  industry  is  a  quick  stepy  and  a  somewhat  heavy  tread, 
shewing  that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good  will."^ 
*^  I  do  not  like,  and  I  never  liked,  your  sauntering,  soft-stepping 
girls,  who  move  aa  if  ^hey  were  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the 
result.''* 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Cobbett's  advice  will  prove 
sound  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are 
equally  developed,  equally  healthy,  and  equally  accustomed  to 
exercise.     But  if  the  head  be  large  and  the  muscles  small,  the 

'  C0bbetr»  Advice  to  Young  Men,  Letter  I1I»  §  102*^. 
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individual  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  mental  than  to  muscu- 
lar activity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  large  muscles 
and  a  small  brain,  the  activity  derived  from  a  sanguine  or  bilious 
temperament  will  have  a  tendency  to  expend  itself  in  exercise  or 
labour  of  the  body.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  largest  or- 
gans have,  cateris  paribus^  the  greatest  tendency  to  act ;  their 
activity  is  productive  of  the  greatest  pleasure ;  hence  they  are 
more  frequently  exercised  than  the  smaller  organs ;  and  thus 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the  former  are  made  to  predominate 
still  more  than  they  did  originally,  over  those  of  the  latter.  Mr 
Noble  remarks,  that  when  the  temperament  is  sanguine,  ^<  there 
is  most  commonly  a  disporition  to  indolence  and  mental  inactivity, 
in  the  absence  of  any  very  powerful  motive  ;^  but  this,  we  suspect, 
is  true  only  where  the  cerebral  organs  are  in  development  and 
cultivation  inferior  to  the  muscles.  The  sanguine  temperament 
is  of  ittelf  no  way  unfavourable  to  mental  activity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  usual  effect  is  to  f^ve  animation,  not  only  to  the  mus^ 
cular  system,  but  also  to  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties. 
The  remarks  now  offered  in  reference  to  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  the  muscular  and  cerebral  functions,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  cerebral  oi^ns,  considered  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Where  two  organs  are  alike  in  development  and  culti- 
vation, a  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament  will  render  them 
eaually  active ;  but  where  one  is  more  fully  devdoped  than  the 
otner,  it  will  excel  the  latter  both  in  power  and  in  activity.  In 
another  brain  of  the  same  size  and  form,  but  with  a  lymphatic 
temperament,  a  similar  predominance  of  the  power  and  activity 
of  one  organ  over  those  of  the  other  will  be  found ;  but  the  alv- 
solute  power  and  activity  of  both  will  be  less  than  in  the  other 
case  supposed.  Temperament,  therefore,  besides  influencing  the 
acHvUy  of  the  organs,  affiscts  their  pcfwer  also,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Mr  Noble  seems  inclined  to  allow. 

Facts,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  are  still  wanted,  to  place  the 
subject  of  the  temperaments  on  a  completely  satisfactory  foot- 
ing.— ^Ed.] 


ARTICLE  III. 

CASE  OF  D£ILAN6KM£NT  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  LANOUAOE, 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  BLOMT  NEAR  THE  EYE. 

A  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  M.  De  Fouchy  read  to 
the  French  Academy  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  accident 
which  he  himself  had  sustained,  and  which  was  followed  by  de- 
rangement of  the  faculty  of  language.  It  is  quoted  by  M.  Moreau, 
in  the  Encydopedie  MHhodiqtiey  article  Medecike  Memtale 
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Paris,  1816;  vol.  ix.  of  the  Medical  Division),  aud  is  regarded 
6y  that  writer  as  described  ^*  with  the  courageous,  calm,  and  wise 
impartiality,  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  a  philosopher.^ 
M.  De  Fouchy's  narrative  is  as  follows  :*-^^  The  6rst  of  the  ac- 
cidents,^ says  he,  *^  which  kept  me  absent  from  the  Academy 
during  a  considerable  time,  was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance 
which  appears  to  me  worthy  of  being  communicated.  On  the 
24th  oF  March  last,  leaving  the  house  of  M.  Anisson,  where  I 
had  been  assisting  at  the  trial  of  his  new  press,  I  was  returning 
home  about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  beginning  to  be 
rather  dark.  A  projecting  part  of  the  pavement  tripped  my 
foot,  and  caused  me  to  fall  forwards  and  a  little  to  one  side^  with 
my  face  on  a  heap  of  stones  which  happened  to  be  there.  The 
blow  struck  precisely  on  the  vomer^*  and  on  the  angle  of  the 
right  eye  ;  the  skin  covering  the  former  was  cut,  and  bled  much. 
I  felt  at  the  nuxnent  of  the  blow  an  acute  pain,  which  extended 
along  the  left  eye ;  but  I  was  in  no  degree  stunned,  nor  experi- 
enced any  affection  of  the  heart  (maiux  de  caeur) ;  and  I  proceed- 
ed on  my  way,  holding  a  handkerchief  on  my  nose.  On  reach- 
ing home,  I  washed  the  wound,  which  had  stopped  bleeding, 
with  warm  wine,  and  the  pain  diminished  so  much  as  not  to 
4»ev:enjt  me  from  sleeping.  Next  day  it  was.supportable,  and  I 
thought  I  remarked  it  in  two  places,  namely,  ou  the  vomer,  and 
also  above  the  left  eye,  which  had  not  suffered  from  the  blow. 

**  The  pain  of  the  vomer  was  accompanied  by  a  particular 

1*11        11        .*  1  *.i*i* 


circumstance,  which  lasted  a  long  time,  and  consisted  in  thi 
that  when  I  moved  that  bone  to  the  right  or  left  with  my  finger^ 
I  perceived  a  slight  internal  crepitation,  as  if  its  artic^lation  with 
the  other  bones  of  the  face  had  suffered.  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
noticed  nothing  extraordinary.  I  went  out,  and  returned  to  din- 
ner, when  the  following  circumstance  occtirred,  which  appears 
to  me  worthy  of  much  attention. 

^^  Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  I  felt  a  slight  increase  of  the 
pain  above  the  left  eye,  and,  at  that  very  instant,  became  un- 
able to  pronounce  the  words  which  I  wished.  I  heard  what  was 
said  to  me,  and  thought  what  I  wished ;  but  I  pronounced  other 
words  than  those  which  could  have  expressed  my  thoughts,  or, 
if  I  begun,  could  not  finish  them,  but  substituted  other  words 
for  them.  I  had,  however,  the  power  of  every  motion,  as  free 
as  in  my  usual  state.  I  did  not  drop  my  fork,  nor  the  piece 
of  bread  which  I  held  in  my  band.  I  saw  clearly  every  object ; 
9ad  the  .orgvots  which  produce  the  action,  of  thought  were,  so 
far  as  I  •oould  judge,  in  their  natural  state.  This  kind  of  pa- 
lYXXYBm  lasted  for  a  minute,  and,  during  its  continuance,  I  was 
sufficiently  conscious  of  this  singular  distinction  in  the  sensorium 

*  It  ma/  be  necessary  to  explain  to  ournon  .medical  readers,  that  the  vome;: 
is  the  thin  bone  which  lormfl  the  partition  of  the  nose. 
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of  the  mind  (sensiorum  de  Tdme)^  which  had  only  one  of  ils 
parts  affected,  without  the  others  suffering  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance. 

<^  When  M.  Vicq-d^Azyr  read  to  the  Academy  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Brain,  I  was  struck  by  what  he  said  regard- 
ing the  nervous  filaments  which  pass  from  the  brain  and  enter 
the  interior  of  the  nose  through  the  cribriform  plate,  and  I 
thought  I  had  discovered  in  them  the  explanation  of  my  singu- 
lar state.  These  filaments,  having  perhaps  received  a  shock 
from  the  blow  on  the  vomer,  had  transmitted  that  shock  to  the 
brain ;  but  I  could  discover  no  reason  for  the  singular  phenome 
non  of  the  sensorium  of  the  mind  being  affected  in  one  of  it 
its  parts  only. 

**  I  confine  myself,  here,  simply  to  the  relation  of  the  fa- 
which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  the  Academy, 
order  that,  if  deemed  expedient,  it  may  be  entered  in  the 
gisters. 

'*  An  observation  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  extrci 
rare,  since  it  is  requisite  that  a  man  of  science  should  be  the 
ject,  and  that  the  accident  should  not  be  so  severe  as  t( 
vent  him  from  observing  all  the  circumstances  attend!  i 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  my  zeal  for  the  promotion  • 
sciences  which  are  the  objects  of  the  Academy,  I  trust 
readily  pardon  me  for  not  wishing  to  present  it  often  wii 
lar  oteervations.^ 

The  phenomena  here  described  are  altogether  inex. 
except  on  the  phrenological  principle  that  the  brain  i 
gregate  of  organs,  performing  different  functions ;  anc^ 
pearance  of  the  derangement  at  the  very  moment  wli 
crease  of  pmn  took  place  in  the  situation  of  the  orga 
guaee,  must  be  regarded  as  strikingly  confirming  iV 
of  that  part  of  the  Drain  *. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
PHRENOLOGY  AND  THE  BRITISH  ASSOC 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
its  Annual  Meeting  in  Edinburgh  on  8th  Septi 
five  succeeding  days.     About  a  week  previou 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  John  Robison, 
Secretaries  :— 

»  See,  in  voL  V.  of  this  Journal,  p.  431,  a  somewhat  r. 
memory  of  namer  was  impaired  by  a  fidl  on  the  ibi^|pB'' 
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^  -      ,^   ,  .  _  23.  Charlotte  Square, 

<<  John  lioblSOn,  Esq.  2d  September  1834. 

"  My  Dear  Sib, — As  I  mentioned  to  you  yesterday,  I 
intend  to  apply  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

'*  In  case  a  demonstration  of  the  Phrenological  Society^s  col- 
lection of  national  skulls  would  be  acceptable  in  any  of  the  Sec- 
tions, I  beg  leave  to  express  my  readiness  to  give  one,  on  any 
day  except  Wednesday  10th  September,  and  I  shall  take  it  kind 
if  you  will  mention  this  to  the  Committee.  At  the  same  time, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  no  individual  aiixiety  for 
the  acceptance  of  this  offer-;  and  that  my  only  motive  in  making 
it,  is  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  objects  of  the  Association.     Believe  me  to  remain^  &c.*' 

**  Geo.  CoMbe;';^ ' 

Mr  Robison  returned  the  following  answer  : —  * 

My  Dear  Sir,  Sdsifpu^i^ 

*^  I  have  forwarded  your  intimation  to  Mr  J.  EorW»  tor 
insertion  in  the  list  of  communications,  all  of  which.  ifiU))!^  laid 
before  the  Sections  on  thdr  first  meetiug;  and  it  wiH.J^ii^  wiith 
them  to  arrange  what  order  they  shall  belirought  ^rwardtUi.'*" 

Mr  Combe  was  duly  admitted  a  member  of  the  A^sbd'ACioti, 
and  attended  meetings  of  several  of  the  Sections ;  but  he  was  not 
honoured  with  any  reply  whatever  to  his  ofler  of  a'commtiiiica- 
tion.  From  Mr  Robison  he  received  the  most  polite  attention  ; 
and  the  reason  of  the  silence  of  the  Committee  became  ttppstHni 
at  the  first  meeting.  Mr  Sedgwick,  the  President  for  last^yidar; 
before  resigning  his  office,  addressed  the  Association,  fn  {I'^^i^'h 
in  which  *^  he  urged  most  strenuously  upon  the  Assockitioft^the 
necessity  of  keeping  in  mind  the  objects  of  its  institutiori ;'  aftd'to 
confine  their  researches  to  dead  matter,  without  ehfefia^^^ihto 
any  speculations  on  the  relations  of  intellectual  beings ;  and  he 
would  brand  as  a  traitor  that  person  who  would  dare  to  over- 
step the  prescribed  boundaries  of  the  institution.  If  the  Society 
should  ever  be  broken  up,  which  God  forbid,  he  would  predict 
that  it  would  happen  by  some  members  imprudently  and  daring- 
ly passing  its  boundaries  *."  ^  ^  i  , 

It  was  reported  among  the  audience,  that  ttiis  anatliema  was 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  AssQciaUon, 
into  which  it  was  feared  that  moral  or  political  discuj^sion  might 
be  introduced  ;  but  it  obviously  applied  in  an  especial  li^aniier  to 
Phrenology.  Accordingly,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  'Associa- 
tion, no  allusion  was  maae  to  our  science,  except  d  feeble  at- 
tempt at  ridicule,  introduced  by  Dr  Graham  in  an  evening  re- 

*  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  in  £din.  New  Phil. 
Journ.  for  Oct.  1834,  p.  378. 
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port,  but  which,  having  met  with  very  little  encouragement,  was 
not  repeated  by  himself  or  imitated  by  any  of  the  other  aavwis. 
In  the  Anatomical  Section,  Sir  Charles  Bell  gave  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  nervous  system,  of  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  the  Scotsman  of  ISth  September. 

**  On  Thursday  and  Friday»  there  was  a  numerous  attendance 
in  the  Anatomical  Secticm,  when  Sir  Charles  Bell  gave  an  inte- 
resting exposition  of  his  views  of  the  nervous  system.  He  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  what  other  physiologists  had  previously 
conjectured  to  be  probable,  viz.  the  existence  of  separate  nerves 
of  motion  and  of  sensation.  His  statement  was  a  recapitula* 
tion  of  his  publications,  and  we  did  not  observe  that  he  added 
any  new  facts.  In  several  particulars  we  were  gratified  by  his 
exposition,  as  marking  the  certttn,  although  slow,  progress  of 
truth.  Dr  Spurzheim>  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in  1816, 
maintained  that  the  uses  of  the  brain  could  not  be  philosophi- 
cally ascertained  by  mutilations  of  the  brains  of  animals ;  but  he 
was  ridiculed  for  saying  so,  and  it  was  asserted  that  tiiis  was  one 
of  his  numerous  back-doors  for  escaping  from  adverse  evidence. 
Flourens  and  Magtndie  in  France,  Sir  William  Hamilton  here, 
and  various  other  individuals^  have,  in  the  interval,  performed 
numerous  experiments  on  the  brains  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
published  results  which  have  been  extensively  cited  as  evidence 
against  Phrenology.  Yesterday,  Sir  Charles  Bell  explicitly 
stated,  that  he  also  had  made  sucn  experiments,  and  had  obtain- 
ed no  satisfactory  results ;  and  he  then  shewed  why  he  had  fail- 
ed, and  why  all  other  experimenters  must  fail  who  pursue  this 
method  of  inquiry.  These  experiments  always,  and  necessarily, 
involve  a  great  shock  to  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  can- 
not be  confined  in  their  efiSects  to  the  part  cut  out.  We  may 
add, — If  we  do  not  know  what  oiSce  the  part  performs  in  health, 
how  can  we  know  whether  the  function  has  ceased  in  consequence 
of  the  ablation  or  not  ?  It  may  be  very  true,  that  if  we  were  to 
cut  out  the  organ  of  Tune  from  the  brain  of  a  canary,  the  bird 
would  never  sing  again ;  but  if,  in  ignorance  of  what  part  is  that 
organ,  we  were  to  cut  out  any  other  portion  of  the  brain,  with  a 
view  to  discover  it,  we  should  be  disappointed  ;  because,  what- 
ever part  we  injured,  the  effect  on  its  singing  would  always  be 
the  same;  it  would  cease  to  sing,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
singing  and  a  mangled  brain  are  not  compatible  in  nature.  We 
rejoicea  to  hear  this  method  of  investigation  renounced  and  con- 
demned by  so  mat  an  authority. 

^'  In  the  4i9tn  Number  of  the.Edinburgli  Review,  the  late  Dr 
John  Gordon  wrote  a  severe  attack  on  Dr  Spurzheim,  for  as- 
serting that  the  brain  exhibited  fibres  cxtenaing  from  the  cor^ 
pora  pyramklaliay  olivaria^  and  resliformia^  to  its  surface.     In 
his  *  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain,'  published  \\\ 
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1817,  in  support  of  the  Review,  be  declared  Dr  Spurzheim^s 
description  of  this  particular  structure  to  be  '  objectionable  in 
all  its  points,  and  full  of  error  and  hypothesis/  He  also  con- 
deitineo,  in  strong  terms,  Dr  Spurzheim^s  plate  of  a  section  of 
the  brain,  shewing  the  alleged  fibres.  It  is  due  to  the  great 
cause  of  truth  to  state,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell,  according  to  our 
understanding  of  his  statement,  admitted  the  existence  of  these 
disputed  fibres  to  the  full  extent  asserted  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  and 
that  the  plate  of  a  section  of  the  brain  exhibiting  the  fibres, 
which  he  produced  in  illustration  of  his  views,  presented  to  our 
eyes  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  the  drawing  given  by  Dr 
Spurzh^m,  which  was  so  loudly  condemned. 

^*  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  no  phrenolc^st.  He  did  not  allude  to 
the  subject,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  particular  portions  of  the  brain.  This  was  a  sound 
and  philosophical  proceedings  and  we  admire  the  candour  and 
justice  which  dictated  it,  as  much  as  the  talents  which  led  him 
to  his  own  discoveries  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves."" 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Section,  held  on  li^th 
September,  Mr  Pentland,  in  continuation  of  the  observations 
which  he  had  offered  at  a  previous  meeting,  on  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  organic  life,  at  different  elevations  on  the  declivity 
of  these  gigantic  chains,  entered  into  details  on  the  reasons  which 
have  led  him  to  conclude  that  there  existed,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  between  the  14^  and  Iff*  of  S.  Lat.,  a  race  of 
men  very  difierent  from  any  of  thoee  now  inhabiting  our  globe, 
characterised  principally  by  the  anomalous  form  of  the  cranium, 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  cerebral  mass  is 
placed  behind  the  occipital  foramen,  and  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  face  are  very  much  elongated,  so  as  to  give  to  these  crania 
more  the  appearance  of  certain  species  of  the  ape  family,  than 
that  of  human  beings.  Mr  Pentland  entered  into  details  to 
prove  that  this  extraordinary  form  cannot  be  attributed  to  pres- 
sure, or  any  external  force,  similar  to  that  still  employed  by 
many  American  tribes ;  and  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  this 
view,  the  opini<xis  of  Cuvier,  of  Gkill,  and  of  many  other  cde- 
brated  naturalists  and  anatomists. 

^*  The  remains  of  this  extraordinary  race  are  found  in  ancient 
tombs  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
principally  in  the  great  interalpine  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  These  tombs  present 
very  remarkable  architectural  beauty,  and  appear  not  to  date 
bejMind  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  the  present  period. 

*^  The  race  of  men  to  which  these  extraordinary  remains  be- 
long,  appears  to  Mr  Pentland  to  have  constituted  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  elevated  regions,  situated  between  the  H""  and  Iff" 
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of  South  Lat.9  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  Indian  popula- 
tion, which,  in  its  physical  characters,  its  customs,  &c.  offers 
many  analogies  with  the  Asiatic  races  of  the  old  world  *.^ 

The  Phrenological  Society  possesses  a  skull  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arica  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  which  Mr  Pent- 
land's  description  applies.  Its  form  differs  in  a  remarkable 
manner  from  that  or  the  skulls  4)rought  from  Lima,  which  are 
very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length.  We  have  a  paper  in 
progress  respecting  the  skulls  and  character  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  and  shall  advert  in  it  to  Mr  Pentland's  observations, 
which  are  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science  for  July  1834.  We  exhibited  the  Arica  skull 
to  Mr  Pentland,  and  understood  him  to  say  that  he  regarded  it, 
though  found  in  a  burial  place  on  the  coast,  as  having  belonged 
to  a  native  of  the  interior,  one  of  the  race  now  extinct  He  was 
unluckily  called  away  before  we  could  inquire  into  the  reasons 
on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded. 

On  13th  September,  Dr  Abercrombie  concluded  the  business 
of  the  Medical  Section  by  a  very  excellent  address,  in  which, 
after  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  zeal  of  the  members  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  investigations  which  had  been  recommended  to 
them,  and  impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of  cultivating  pa- 
thology, he  proceeded  to  make  some  observations  on  the  interest 
and  importance  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  study  of  mental 
philosophy.  **  In  alluding  to  this  subject,  he  said  he  was  aware 
of  the  objections  which  had  been  brought  against  admitting  the 
philosophy  of  mind  as  one  of  the  regular  Sections  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  he  admitted  their  truth,  as 
it  might  be  difficult  to  preserve  such  discussions  from  those  hy- 
pothetical speculations  by  which  this  important  science  had  been 
so  much  obscured  and  retarded  in  its  progress.  But,  by  treat- 
ing it  as  a  branch  of  Physiology,  he  trusted  this  might  be  avoid- 
ed, by  rigidly  restricting  the  investigation  to  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  facts,  and  the  purposes  of  high  practical  utility  to  which 
they  might  be  applieo.  Keeping  in  view  the  importance  of 
these  rules,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  subject  to  medical  in- 
quirers, as  capable  of  being  cultivated  on  strict  philosophical 
principles,  as  a  science  of  observation,  and  as  likely  to  yield  laws, 
principles,  or  universal  facts,  which  might  be  ascertained  with 
the  same  predaion  as  the  laws  of  physical  science.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  inquirers  must  abstain  from  all  vain  specula- 
tions respecting  the  nature  and  essence  of  mind,  or  the  mode  of 
its  communication  with  external  things,  and  must  confine  them- 
selves to  a  simple  and  careful  study  of  its  operations.  Some  of 
these  Dr  Abercrombie  alluded  to  under  the  following  heads : — 
the  laws  of  the  succession  of  thoughts,  and  the  remarkable  in- 
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fluence  of  association : — the  voluntary  power  which  we  possess 
over  the  succession  of  thought,  the  due  culture  of  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  sound  mental  discipline : — the  influence  of 
habit  upon  mental  processes,  and  the  means  of  correcting  inju- 
rious habits : — ^the  important  relation  between  voluntary  intellec- 
tual processes  and  moral  emotions,  and  between  such  intellectual 
processes  and  the  result  of  evidence  in  producing  conviction  :"— 
the  laws  of  reason  or  judgment — the  means  of  cultivating  it-— 
and  the  ruinous  effects  which  result  from  the  neglect  of  such 
culture.  In  concluding  these  observations,  Dr  Abercrombie 
alluded  briefly  to  the  moral  plienomena  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  impressions  which  we  derive  from  them,  with  a  feeling 
of  absolute  certainty,  respecting  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Crear- 
tor. 

^'  Respecting  the  means  of  cultivating  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  as  a  science  of  rigid  observation,  Dr  Abercrombie  alluded 
to  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  and  mental  habits  in  our- 
selves and  in  other  men ;  and  the  whole  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing, insanity,  and  delirium,  and  the  mental  conditions  which  oc- 
cur in  connexion  with  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain.  The 
subjects  of  dreaming  and  insanity,  which  have  hitherto  been  lit- 
tle cultivated  with  Uiis  view,  he  considered  as  capable  of  being 
prosecuted  on  sound  philosophical  principles,  and  as  likely  to 
yield  curious  and  important  results  respecting  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, and  various  other  processes  of  the  mind. 

*^  The  practical  purposes  to  which  mental  science  may  be  ap- 
plied, Dr  Abercrombie  considered  briefly  under  the  following 
neads : — (1.)  The  education  of  the  young,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  sound  mental  discipline  at  any  period  of  life.  In  all  other 
departments,  we  distinctly  recognise  the  truth,  that  every  art 
must  be  founded  upon  science,  or  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
uniform  relations  and  sequences  of  the  essences  to  which  the  art 
refers ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  only  exception  to 
this  rule  should  be  the  highest  and  most  delicate  of  all  human 

1>ursuits,  the  science  and  the  art  of  the  mind.  (S.)  The  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  presenting  a  subject  of 
intellectual  observation  and  experiment,  in  which  little  compara^ 
lively  has  been  done,  but  whicn  seems  to  promise  results  of  the 
highest  importance  and  interest.  (3.)  The  prevention  of  insa- 
nity in  individuals  in  whom  there  exists  the  hereditary  predispo- 
sition to  it  He  gave  his  reasons  for  being  convinced  that  in 
such  cases,  much  mijght  be  done  by  a  careful  mental  culture, 
and  that  irremediable  injury  might  arise  from  the  neglect  of  it. 
(4.)  Dr  Abercrombie  alluded  to  the  importance  of  mental  science 
as  the  basis  of  a  Philosophical  Logic,  but  did  not  enlarge  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  He  concluded  his  address  by  some  ob- 
servations on  the  dignity  and  importance  of  medicine,  as  one  of 
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the  highest  pursuits  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  directed ; 
as  it  combines  with  the  culture  of  a  Hberal  science  the  daily  ex- 
ercise of  an  extensive  benevolence,  and  thus  tends  at  once  to  cul- 
tivate the  highest  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart.""  ♦ 

In  condusion  we  remark,  that  although  the  British  Associa- 
tion, under  its  present  constitution,  may  perhaps  be  right  in  ex- 
cluding discussions  on  the  relations  of  intellectual  beings,  it 
must  be  humiliating  to  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  make  the  public  acknowledgment  which  we  have  quot- 
ed, of  the  entire  absence  of  any  philosophy  of  mind  which  can 
be  included  among  the  sciences,  and  discussed  with  temper  and 
judgment,  and  without  ^^  imprudently  and  daringly  passing  the 
boundaries  of  the  Association.^  Wc  must  be  permitted  also  to 
tell  them,  that  they  will  make  a  sorry  figure  at  the  bar  of  pos- 
terity, when  Phrenology  shall  be  recognised  as  the  very  philoso- 
phy of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and  when  it  will  be  universal- 
ly acknowledged  that  their  narrow-minded  prejudices  alone  pre- 
vented them  from  investigating  and  adopting  it. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CASE  OF  IDIOCY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Phrenological  Society  in 
September  last,  Mr  G.  Wilson,  the  President,  read  a  paper 
on  a  remarkable  case  of  idiocy,  illustrated  by  a  cast  of  the  indi- 
viduaPs  head.  This  paper  we  regard  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  phrenological  literature.  A  copy  of  the  cast  having  been  pre- 
sented by  the  society  now  mentioned,  to  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety in  j^dinburgh,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  sketch  of  it  on  page 
128.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  a  view  of  the  head  of  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  on  the  same  scale,  is4ikewise  inserted. 

This  inaividual,  as  we  learn  from  Mr  Wilson^s  paper,  is 
the  son  of  a  labourer  in  moderate  circumstances,  *and  was  bom 
near  Prestwich,  in  October  1814;  so  that  he  is  now  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  is  the  third  of  five  children,  and  is  in  perfect  tiealth. 
The  integuments  of  the  skull  are  very  thick  and  loose,  so  that 
the  brain  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  supposed  bv  one  who  has 
not  manipulated  the  head.  The  hair  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  lengtfi  when  the  cast  was  made.  The  stature  of 
the  individual  is  about  five  feet  six  inches^  and  he  weighs  about 
nine  stones. 

His  father  states,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  birth  he 
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was  remarkably  small  and  helpless,  and  that  he  was  three  years 
old  before  he  could  be  taught  to  walk.  Up  to  this  period  he 
displayed  no  intellectual  faculties,  his  actions  bding  merely  regu- 
lated by  animal  instinct.  Afterwards  he  learned  to  recognise 
individuals  and  to  say  "  mother,''^  a  term  which  he  applied  also 
to  his  father  and  every  member  of  the  family.  As  he  grew  up, 
his  favourite  habits  were  to  walk  into  the  garden  and  to  amuse 
himsdf  by  digging  or  scraping  holes,  either  with  his  hands  or 
more  especially  with  bits  of  wood.  When  about  seven  years  old 
he  became  very  passionate  and  learnt  to  swear,  which,  when  en- 
raged, he  does  freely.  The  next  child  to  him  was  also  an  idiot ; 
she  died  about  two  years  ago  ;  her  head  was  larger,  and  she  dis- 
played more  general  power,  and  had  the  command  of  a  greater 
number  of  words.  Tnis  girl  and  he  were  constant  companions', 
and  were  seldom  separate  from  each  other.  They  always  ramb- 
led and  slept  together,  and  for  a  short  time  after  her  death  he 
looked  very  solitary,  and  even  now  he  is  more  attached  to  a  girl 
of  the  same  name  where  he  resides  than  to  any  other  member 
of  the  family. 

His  habits  now  are  to  arise  from  bed  when  called,  having 
taken  no  more  rest  than  the  others ;  and  as  he  is  incapable  of 
dressing  himself,  his  godmother  performs  this  office  for  him. 
He  remiuns  at  home  till  breakfast,  with  which,  as  well  as  every 
other  meal,  he  never  appears  to  be  satisfied  or  to  have  taken 
sufficient.  After  this  he  rambles  with  company  sometimes  miles 
from  home,  though  generally  returning  with  those  who  induced 
him  away.  During  nis  rambles  he  is,  of  course,  subjected  to  the 
perpetual  annoyances  of  mischievous  children,  and  often  of  those 
whose  years  should  render  them  more  humane ;  yet  he  immediate- 
ly forgets  all  and  is  soon  happy.  He  frecj^uently  accompanies 
horses  and  carts,  and  can  drive  with  the  whip  pretty  well.  His 
partiality  for  horses  is  very  striking,  and  was  manifested  early 
in  life.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  was  riding  on  a  small 
pony  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  this,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
displeased  him,  he  seized  hold  of  the  pony^s  tiil  and  pulled  with 
all  his  strength  ;  this  with  the  gentleman's  weight  were  sufficient 
to  stop  the  pony,  at  which  the  gentleman  was  so  enraged  that 
he  jumped  from  the  saddle  and  laid  the  whip  so  freely  upon  the 
poor  boy'^s  shoulders,  that  his  cries  were  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  castigator  narrowly  escaped  bein^  mobbed  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  He  spends  a  great  portion  of  his  time  at 
a  retail  beer  shop  in  the  neignbourhood ;  and  as  he  is  exceeding- 
ly food  of  driuK,  and  almost  all  who  frequent  the  place  know 
him  and  invite  him  to  taste  with  them,  he  gets  intoxicated  some- 
times for  days  together.  It  requires  more  than  an  ordinary 
quantity  of  beer  to  intoxicate  him  ;  and  when  he  is  taken  home 
in  this  condition,  he  appears  satisfied  all  is  not  right,  and  that 
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lie  has  merited  the  scolding  which  invaiiably  follows  from  his 
gtxlmother.  When  the  6torm  has  subsided,  and  he  i*eads  in  her 
coiHitenanoe  returning  peace,  lie  usually  6eU  up  a  loud  laugh, 
and  under  the  excitement  of  the  liquor  oemainB  Tery  merry  dur. 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  He  is  very  fond  of  sweet- 
meats, and  OB  one  oocasion  when  Mr  ISTikoDpteaeiitd  him  with 
some  wrapped  in  a  paper,  he  devoured  the  paper -and  contents  in- 
discriminately. Some  peas  also  he  eat  witoout  shilling  them. 
'  The  genera]  volume  of  his  bead  is  very  snail.  Tius  will  ap- 
fiear  from  the  following  note  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cast, 
^in  inches),  which  we  contrast  with  those,  of  the  head  oTRam- 
mohun  Boy. 

,^,  Idipt       fUnsDohun  Roy. 

From  Individuality  to  Philoprogcniiiveness,       6|  82 

...     Ear  to  Individuality,  4|  5j 

PhtloprogenitiTen^BS)...... 8|  4| 


1 1 ' . 
•  I- 

■„'  r  ■ : 


.Kirmnew...... r ^^.•.      4|  H 

Deatructivencss  to  DestructiveBesa,^...      4}  (>| 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 3^  5^ 

Imorr.  RAHMoinnc  Rov. 


The  feebleness  of  his  mind  is  commensurate  wiih  the  small- 
ness  of  his  head.  So  little  force  of  character,  indeed,  does  he 
possess,  that  he  willingly  submits  to  be  governed  by  a  little  girl, 
and  to  endure  the  torture  of  boys  to  whom  he  is  vastly  superior 
in  muscular  power.  *•  Now,  what  explanation,*"  asks  Mr  Wil- 
son, "  besides  the  phrenological  one,  can  be  ffivcn  of  his  imbe- 
cility ?     If  the  mind  can  act  independently  of  material  organi- 
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zatioD,  why  does  be  not  diaplay  the  powers  of  human  nature 
ec^ually  with  those  around  him  ?  Or,  if  education  do  every 
thing,  where  is  the  patron  of  education  who  will  undertake  to 
bring  his  mind  to  the  perfection  of  that  of  a  child  a  quarter  of 
his  agc?"^ 

The  oi^ns  of  tlie  propensities  are^  on  the  whde,  not  largely 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  Ama- 
tiveoess,  PhiioprogeQitiveness,  and  Combtttiveness,  are,  however, 
of  considerable  aise;  while  Destructiveness,  Seeretiveness,  and 
Cautiousness,  are  small.  With  respect  to  the  manifestations  of 
the  first  of  these,  Mr  Wilson  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
much :   '*  I  have  observed,  however,^  he  savs,  ^*  that  he  is  more 

Eatient  during  the  time  he  is  teased  by  females  than  when  teased 
y  men ;  and  he  turned  with  a  very  expressive  smile  towards 
one  who  placed  her  arm  within  his  own."  Mr  Wilson  mentions 
also,  that  *'  he  exercises  Combativeness  rather  frequently,  imme* 
diately  striking  any  who  offends  him  ;  he  is  also  1bold  and  fear- 
less. I  saw  him  pursue  a  large  dog,  and  imitate  its  barking ; 
and  when  he  had  provoked  its  snarl,  he  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted. He  seldom  exercises  Destrucdveness,  and  his  anger  is 
only  of  momentary  duration.  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation are  seldom  displayed.  Cautiousness  is  small,  and  he  can 
easily  be  sent  into  danger.  Some  mischievous  men  one  day  un- 
dressed him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  into  the  river,  although 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  he  walked  in  until  nearly  out  of  his 
depth,  and  was  proceeding  onward  when  the  sight  of  his  god- 
mother deterred  him.  Acquisitiveness  and  Seeretiveness  are 
not  very  marked ;  indeed,  if  any  thing  be  shewn  him,  he  looks 
attentively  at  it  for  a  time,  but  seldom  appears  desirous  of  re- 
moving it.  I  placed  some  pence  upon  a  table  and  turned  away, 
but  he  exhibited  no  desire  to  take  it.  When  I  brought  him  to 
the  Society,  on  a  former  evening,  the  Members  asked  him  which 
he  would  nave,  a  peimy  or  a  halfpenny  ?  he  invariably  put  his 
finger  upon  both,  and  wished  for  both ;  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  seize  the  money,  nor  did  he  shew  r^et  at  not  receiv- 
ing if 

Such  of  the  perceptive  organs  as  have  their  place  imme- 
diately  over  the  eyes,  are  well  developed ;  but  on  proceedii^ 
upwards  to  the  intellectual  region,  we  find  there  a  lamentable 
and  almost  total  deficiency.  ^'  If  he  receives  a  penny ,^  says 
Mr  Wilson,  ^'  his  Localitv  guides  him  to  the  place  where  to 
spend  it,  because  he  has  observed  this  first  done  by  others  who 
accompanied  him ;  his  Individuality  informs  him  which  is  the  ar- 
ticle he  wants  in  exchange,  and  he  invariably  chooses  the  largest 
piece,  in  preference  :  that  consumed,  he  moves  away  :  another 
ob}ect  attracts  his  attention,  and  he  surveys  it  a  moment  with 
every  appearance  of  curious  delight;  he  passes  on,  alternately  no- 
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ticifig  and  wandering  (Individual^  and  Locahiy),  until  either 
the  sting  of  hunger  or  the  friendly  band  of  his  attendant  draws 
him  home.  Although  be  knows  ,few^  ^ings  by  name,  yet  if  you 
direct  his  eye  to  an  object  and  tnd  him  reach  it  to  you,  he  will 
do  it.  His  Form  is  rather  large,  and  he  recollects  individuals 
vei^.  weUa  He  .knew  th«  :cast-n»«fciEr  and  myselfi  the  •  second 
time  he  saw  us.  His  Lianguage  is  moderate ;  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded, that,  with  proper  instruction,  he  might  have  had  a  more 
exteihlive-Tocabulafy.  His  atle«dante  faawnever  soceeed^  in 
teRobii%;him(to>faatioiEDr'tndrotlonMBpwiiiclotfae8L  Heifaews 
a  great  desire  to  imitaitey  and  ^  the  artiat  suooeeded^in  taking  the 
cast  by  indaoing  hiqi  to>  imitate  the  pentioD  jshowoLto  him.'^  It 
ia >ndt  mcotiDned  whether  be  is ta  good^mimic.  i  The  SBe-  of  the 
oi^tm  of  Imitatioiir  is  not  auoh  as  to  make  Us  anticipate'  tfais. 

:Afiler  statang  thai  Dr  Spurzbeim  btrongly  'Condenmbd  nar- 
ru^  betwiKt  ;raIaftion9  as  likdbjr  to^faad  :to  iMotid  itabedlities 
m  Sheoftpripg,  aad  remarking  tbkt  die  parents  iifthb^boj?  were 
cfrtmini^' Mi*  Wilson  ooM^ttded'byfofaBerviB^,  itHat^^pfarenolo- 
giMrdivays.'havfe  jnaatod  upon  themeoesstty  «f  isctiiiettt  lobe- 
dieocetattheaotural  bMrstn  marnagei^; .  and  if  these  laws  had 
beefl  observed'  by  tfae/panramts.of  him- whose  cased  have  laid  be- 
faBf^.yoiiy  th^re  trould,  at  kast,  bare  been'tiiK^  of  >  tkea»  unfortu- 
nate/ibdvvidiuds  kfls  lipott  reiDord,  andlelMniMhaveibeai spared 
the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  a  short  oommerit  lipon  the 
chamctdf  OP  ottbitliis<eveningi?^ 


•  1 


We^haUiiuiiBb  tb^.pveseiM  ariide  by  quoling.a^shovt  passage 
fi|Qio  Dr  SparasbciiQ^s  ^orki  cm  Insi^nUyt .  ^*  We  ave  Ynwy  well 
aware,r  si^.a  be^  ^^fthat  agieat  i^umber  of  fadts,.  repeated  uflder 
various  .cinctimstaAoes,  aro  n«ce«9afy  befpre  we  can  draw  at  gene- 
ral  coQcilusian  ;  but  with  iiespect  to  idiotism  from  binh»  we  have 
made  sa^h  a  numb^  of  absei*vfttio»p  in  varioqs  eountri^,  that 
we  have  no  hesitatiooi  in  affirmingi  that, a  too  small  brain  is  unfit 
for  the  mantfestauQA  of  the  wiod^  1  begito  ireiaarl^  that  I  do 
no^  say  tbatjdieljsm  §9  tbe^ttffibate  of  a  too  smatt  tmin  6nly ; 
idiotism  may  be  the  result  of  different  cau^s^  one  of  which  is  a 
too  small  brain.  We  tare  copyiineed  from  observation,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  opn^lant ;  and  if  we  continually  observe  that 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstmceft, 
we  consider  our  eondusioo  as  certain,  tiU  experience  shews  the 
contrary.  No  one,  then,  baa  the  rigbt  to  maAPtain  that  an  in- 
ference-is too  hastily  drawn  because  be  has  not  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  obeervations^  It  is  his  duty  to  shew  facts  which 
prove  the  contrary,  if  he  intend. to  deny  the  inference.^' 
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JOlTRirAL  BE  LA  SOCHTTfi  PfiRSNOLOGIQUi:  D£  PARIS. 

ToBlell.    )IV>.V. 

Wb  aee  flomewhat.  in  aoeaar  with  our  notioeaof  the  French 
Phrencdi^^l  Jouvnal^  partljF  ham  the  later  ii«mbcn  not  having 
beenoBoeived  dU  some  months  after  they  were  due,  and  partly 
from  tin  urgtiBt  denands  reeently  made  upon  our  space.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  now  rosttrae  considemitioa  of  die  labours 
of  ouff  Bariaisn  bretfamn,  and  eongratulate  the  condaetovsof  Jtfae 
Journal  ea.thetegtdar  advanoe  whidi  it&^cdnlenta  are  making  in 
value  and  inteiest.  In  the.  introduotory  ootiee  to  this  number. 
It  is  staled  that  the  sauses  wfaieb  pieTciited.die  cegular  appeal?- 
ance  of. the  Journal  duriny  the  diaastooug  year  1882: (when 
cholesa  jaged  in  Paria)^'  being  now  removied,  the  /oondudtors 
have  taken  the  most  efioaaons  measuves  to  cancel  the  arrsars. 
*^  We  have>^  they,  say,  ^  immense  materials  in  hand,  and,  by 
active  oonmuinioacions  with  the  principal  foragn  Phrenological 
Sooiedcs^  shall  enridi  ouiMiiyes  %mdi  tne  fruits  of  tbcrr  discove- 
ries and  liibonr&^' * 

Upon  the  2Sd  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  Dr  Califs  death, 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  holds  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which'  ere  reported  the  transactions  of  the  previous  year,  the 
losses  sustained,  ihe  ac(]|uisitions  made,  the  state  of  Phretology 
at  tile  time,  and  die  evidence  affcnrded  by  lately  received  busts 
in  confirmation  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  To  these  im» 
nuid  meetings  the  pubnc  are  invited,  and  on  each  ooeasion  a 
larae  assembly  has  come  forward.  Last  year,  the  Hall  of  St 
John  was  early  filled  by  a  numerous  auditory ;  among  whom 
were  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,-— several  members  of  the  Institute 
and  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,-— several  Professors  of  the 
Ecole  de  Mideeine^  French  and  foreign  savans,  advocates,-  and 
ma^8tra(es,-^nd  also  a  great  number  of  ladies.  The  business 
was  commenced  by  a  discourse  from  the  president,  Professor 
BouiUaud ;  after  which,  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  during  the  year  IBSS^,  by  Dr  Casimir  Brousscd$,  the 
secretary,  was  read.  Both  of  these  are  printed  in  the  Journal, 
and  contaki  many  interesting  details. 

In  Professor  Bouillaud^s  discourse,  we  find  some  very  perti- 
nent ^neral  observations  on  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  its 
practical  utility,  and  the  treatment  which  Grail  received  from 
nis  contemporaries,  particularly  Napoleon  and  Cuvier.  *<  The 
opposition  of  these  two  great  men,^  he  says,  **  backed  as  it  wa^ 
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by  the  power  of  ridicule,  so  ^rribl^  in  4II  .countries  but  parti- 
cularly in  FrajQce^  arreated^  so.  tp  gpfsakji.U^e.CQur^  of  the  new 
sur  which  had  just  appeared,,  albpv^  t^e  sdJentifiC)  horizon. 
Forthwith  thejouroals,  sqhools,  an^  iM^deou^^,. fo^m^d  ^.sort  of 
Holy  AlliajDoe  agi^inst  the  system  9f  Gal) ;  .and  .aU  would,  have 
bee*  over  with  that.sy^teiQ  {oipg  er^  mWi  W(^  i(  pp^hW/onthe 
triumph  of  any  Holy  Alliance  over,  truth,  phr^olqgic^l  pr  other- 
wi$e»  to  continue  for  ever.  This  con^raey  of  influential  men 
and  associations. Qfiainst  a  trMth  may  incjejad  delav  ita  pnogress 
Aiifd  retasd  Its  dev^opusent :  but  there  comes  a(  length  .a: time 
when  enlightened  pui4ic  opinion  takes  truth  under  its  powerful 
protectipn;  ^nd  to  the  sway  of  that  ruler  of  the.  world  every 
tiling,  not  excepting  even  the  authority  of  ^  Napoleon. and  a 
Cuvier,  ultimately  yields.  Bui^  what  ooncerus  u^  most., at  pre- 
sent is,  that  the  heads»of  Napol^and  Cuv?^  ac^^  if  I  ouiy  use- 
the  expression,  the  best  arguments  which,  qpedopuld.desice  for 
refutingthe  opbions  of  t\ps^  illustrioustn^tn;  an^  now^,whea 
both ,  have  •  d^sc^pded  prematurely  to  the  ton^lii,  Pl^rj^nolqgy, 
which  is  not. the;  last  tap|p.yta  just  tribu^  qf,3diiK^tioa,;tqi.  the 
vast  afid.Wty;  powers  with. wnich  they.were  ^ndowed».asks  no 
other  revei}ge,jEjpr  the  ipJMry.jdtfich  they  inflirted  ou  it,  |^hw>  tljat 
of  making  tbeir, beads  ae^rve,  tp  4cinQnsi^fUe  ir^l■  veryiprin^jples 
tof  which,  durjt^jjfe,  they  were  <]jppqj^d.  0Umce,now,  at  these 
busts,*"  continued  Br  Bouillaqdi  pointing  to  the  cast9^,0|n  the 
table,  ^^  glance  at  these  busts,  aod»  however  limited  ^  your  ac- 
quaintance with.Phrepology  may  be,  you  cannot  fjail  at  once  to 
perceive  not  only  that  they  prove  b^  their  volume,  the  law  that, 
cce^^rt^pariftfi^,  power  of  mind  is  m  proportion  to.  the  size  of 
the  brain^  but  also  that,  in  the  difference  of  their  configuration, 
may  be  found  the  causeof  the  chief  differences  presented  by  the 
characters  and  talents  of  these  two  illustrious  inaividuak.  This 
head,""  pointing  to  that  of  Ouvier,  ^^  o^ght  to  belgi^  to  the 
Aristotle  of  Fi»nee ;  that,^  pointing  to  Napo)eon>^  <'  suits  bet- 
ter the  modera  Ale^iander,^ 

The  Professor  is  of  opinion,  that  as  Phrenology  is  now  settled 
on  a  secure  basis,  its  votaries  ought  serioiv^ly  tQ  devote  their 
attention  to  its  progress  and  impojvement  alone,  and  to  the 
fittest  means  that  oan  be  devisea  for  diffusing  and  rendering 
popular  the  facts  with  which  the  science  is  already  enricheo, 
and  is  daily  adding  to  its  store.  It  is  with  the  view  of  contri- 
buting in  some  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
object,  that  the  Parisian  Society,  besides  instituting  their  Jour- 
nal and  public  courses  of  lectures,  has  appointed  the  great  an- 
nual meeting  already  mentioned  to  be  held. 

In  the  Summary  of  die  Society's  proceedings,  various  import- 
ant subjects  are  introduced.  The  writer,  Dr  Broussais,  begins 
by  noticing  a  few  of  the  numerous  phrenological  facts  which 
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had  been  brought  before  the  tneeting?.  After  alluding  to  seve- 
ral cases  havirig  reference  tty  the  ofgaris  6f  reproduction,  reported 
to  the  Society  by  MM.  Tanchou,  Soffin,  Bourjeot  SaJnt-Hilaire, 
&c.,  and'ivhidi  conrfihh'  tte  id^a^  of  6aH  as  to  the  PutteCMs  of 
the  cer^tieliufrtk,  he  static  the'folbiHfig  paHictih^  dP'it  tiL4e  which 
had  dccimred  iti  the-  plrtoM^  dF'  Pyofes^r '  BochHnud:  Tliat 
phy^ibn 'ati^a^'  k ^oixttg  laM  Wo(  ti  iiohni  feM,  '6d6^lbtied 
byinffahtitiatidn'bf  theboW^.  '  The  ]!mtterifi^  hekA  pr^is^nitd  a 
cortrftfefabIe'de^l6prtifeht1rf  thti  ot^an  off  Tutte,  ahd  he  sah^'Jh 
cessantly  during  hft'fit*  6t  dfelirttrm,  ^WtW  remarkable  forcie  riM 
correctnfess;  vSite  clf'H6  cither  ihteliectual'fiiculty  wa«  any'actt- 
vity  apparent!  •  Dtirttig  'hrt  peribdii  of  crfm,  he  had  nb'  recblly<N 
tidrt  bf'Whtttiiiiid  dctiin-^  dftrintf  thfe  pitt^ihis.  Th^Wis 
ne^i  rtietttibbrt  a  iMtfeffrotii  Mr'TDevffle,  of  tohddtt,  rfelktttig 
the  <*a*e  of  an  iriditldoal  whOTe  Herfii  had  jifes^ntW  diiffekrtt 
degi'ee&'^f  c^rebwVdevdoptni^t  tft  cfiflfer^rtt  periH^lfe"of 'Mi*  Hffe. 
At  first,  he -w^S  abd'ifdoned  to  hitn^lf,  witbbt:it  ^dcatibri;  ^Wd 
in  cthiUttistandes  Calculated  rather  to  inipair  ttVari'to  'develirii  Ms 
faeultieii;  /jft^w^rd*,  he  ii^as jplaced  in  a'situati(Wi  fkir6utAA^to 
their  dcYdopment ;  and;  flria!y,',sevei^al' years  Iktfer,  he'tdlapsted 
into  tAs' original  condition,  ana  anew '  ekhibited"  deteH6rati6n  bf 
miild.'  His  brain  pfesemed  correspondifigphas^^  of  dciVriob. 
ment  and  degra'd^idn.— Dt^'Bfoussaia  goes 'oh  to  saV,  that'Dr 
Lacctt-brere,  in  k  I'ecerit  vifeit  to'  Qerknany,  had'  6iibcessfuHy  Ap- 

filied  phrenology  ill  the  examination  of  s^vetaV  patients  ih  a 
unatic  asylUm,  and  that  the  kocuracy  of  his  phrendlogJcd  Judg- 
ment had  made  some  proselytes  in  Hamburgh.     "    '     ' 

In  ref^rtence  to  a  Critical  Examfnatfon,  by'Dr  SarlaridiSi-e,  6f 
the  classification  and  named  of  the  mental  faculties  adopted  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  published  in  the  fourth  mimbei*  orf  the  So- 
ciety's Journal,  Dr  Broussais  states,  that  among  the  members 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  foutid  champions  who  had  combated 
Dr  S&rlandiere^s  pretensions;  ^'and  from  this  discussion,"  says 
he,  *'  there  has  resulted^  I  think,  a  truth— ^namely,  that  the  q^ues- 
tion  is  ■  yet  insolvable,  and  that  Nothing  but  time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Phrenology  6an  lead  to  its  solution.*" 

A  work  on  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Mental  Diseases,  by  Dr 
Bottex,  physiciait  to  a  lunatic  asylum'  at  Lyons,  i^  mentioned 
with  approbation.  That  writer  demonstrates,  that'  insanity  is 
not  a  atsease  of  the  soul  or  mind,  but  an  affection  of  the  organic 
structure ;  that  its  essential  seat  is  the  brain  ;  and  that  the  mor- 
bid  condition  of  that  viscus  varies  according  to  the  species  of 
mental  derangement :  and  he  maintains,  that,  without  the  aid 
of  the  principle  that  the  brain  consists  of  a  plurality  of  organs, 
it  is  impossiole  to  account  for  many  phenomena  of  msanity. 

Among  the  skulls  and  casts  presented  to  the  society,  and  for 
most  of  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  active  zeal  of  M.  Dumoutier, 
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Dr  Broussak  uotices  that  of  a  negro  called  Eustache,  of  which 
a  duplicate  was  lately  added  U>  the  ooUecCioa  of  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Society  in  Ediqbu^H  (Buety  Na  159)»  by  its  zealous  secre- 
tary  Df  William  Gn^ory.  On  9th  August  11)38,  thiii  negro, 
when  sixty  y^ara^^f  age,  obtained  the  PHsse  qf  ViHue  fh>m  the 
InsCiCitte^  on  account  of  the  devoted  «a0aohment  whieh  lie  had 
displayed,  in  8c  Domingo,  towards  bia  nuiatw,  M.  Belin.  By 
bis  address,  oouragey  and  devotion,  this  gentlenAn,' wkh  up. 
wards  «f  >M6  other  whiles,  w«ife  saved  i«om  the  genemi  BMia- 
smre,  and  tke  fortune  of  Mr  Belin  iFaa  aeiveral  times  preseirved. 
<*  The  idea  of  murder,^  says  the  repcnrter  to  the  Institiite,  ^^did 
noeasBteiate  itself,' in  tbe  tmAoi  Eustaohe,  with  diatof  libeity. 
Piaoed  among  oo*ipanionaende»viouriog  to  obtaiov  with  the  torch 
and  the  dagger,  their  bloody  emancipation,  and  seeingUs  uasters 
in  danger  of  being  murdered  amid  the  ruins  of  their  burning 
dwellings,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment. . . .  Incessantly  occufpied  in 
warning  ^he  inhabitants  of  the  conspiracies  formed  against  them 
(but  without  revealing  the  names  of  tbe  coDapiralors),  ^nd  in 
devising  a  thousand  stratagems  to  enable  the  propric^rs  to  unite 
and  strengthen  their  position,  so  as  to  make  the  insurgents  aban- 
don the  iaea  of  attacking  them, — he  consorted  with  the  Negroes 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  give  warning  to  the 
whites.""  At  JParis,  where,  we  understand,  he  now  re»des,  £us- 
tache  is  always  busy  doing  ^ood.  *^  He  never  wishes,^  says  Dr 
Broussais,  '^  to  keep  any  thmg  for  himself;  the  profits  of  his  in- 
dustry, and  the  rewards  which  he  has  obtained,  bein^on  all  oc- 
caslons  employed  in  relieving  the  mftserable.^    He  has  iiiwaya 

Erc^rred  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  servant,  in  ord^r  that 
e  might  turn  to  account  his  skill  in  cookery,  and  enable  him- 
self to  do  good  to  hia  fellow-creatures.  The  following  charac- 
teristic;; trait  is  quoted  from  the  report  to  the  Institute  before  re- 
feri«d  to.  At  Port^u-Prince,  Eustach^  often  heard  hM  mastery 
who  was  an  old  man,  bewaiKng  the  gradual  weakening  of  his 
sight.  Now,  had  Eustache  be^  able  to  read^  he  might  'have 
whiled  awny  his  master^  long  and  rieepless  hours,  by  reading  the 
journals  to  iiim.  It  waa  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him 
that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  read ;  but  this  regret  did  not 
long  continue.  He  secretly  applied  himself  to  study ;  took  les- 
sons at  four  o^clock  in  the  mommg,  in  orda*  that  the  time  neoes- 
sary  for  the  performance  of  his  r^ilar  duties  might  not  be  en- 
croached upon ;  speedily  acquired  the  wished-for  knowledge ; 
and,  af^ppraai^ing  ttie  old  man  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  proved 
to  him,  that  if  nothing  seems  easy  to  ignorance,  noUiing  is  im- 
possible to  devotion.  We  are  sorry  that  so  few  particulars  re- 
lative to  £ustache  are  given  by  Dr  Broussais.  Though  a  Pa* 
risian  audience  may  with  propriety  be  addressed  with — ^*  Je  ne 
vous  raoonterai  pas  sa  vie ;  vous  la  connaissez  tons  ;  vous  en  avez 
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tous  entendu  ou  lu  le  r^t  ;^**-di8tant  readei»»  ifho  do  not  pos- 
sess these  advanti^efi^  .arttlefCTerjr  tBUcb  in  ibe  dark* .  iThe 
bust  of  Euatache.exibibitaB  piodigioUs  d«iiebpineDtiof  tkfi  'or- 
gan of  Benevolence;  j|iid/;i¥e<eDtitely  conmir  ki  .tbe  aUttetHent 
of  Dr !  Brouasaies  that  tbtere  is  .in  the  coUectioBa  110  specamen 
which  can.  be  fin  this. seflpectceiDparedi  with  it.: «  ^^*.Tfae  &^^t^. 
says  he^  *^.is  fh,\BKgti,thMiythQneAi'Lm 
Euaftadie^  I  shioold,  4t  (he  sight  roF  cuoh.a  head^.excl0H9nttlipi)^ 
is  moDoaiaaift^of  BeDevdeteek  Biftt  J  am  better,  plaasnd  $9  aum 
up,  with  M-  Birifiiiait^  hisklite  and  his  charaoter  in  iwa  wiohlar-?t«n. 

W^ibave'meBdacedlhe.Qaat^  luid  sitbjflui  a  notfrof  ila  im»n«^> 
wmu  It  iSipropw  lonotiae^  fthatthcfevaajDofanrpaihe  head* 
when  the  cast  wea  takeUi 

.  CuTQumftroneey .     >  .  • .    ,     •      .     ,^  «r     i^2   •■,.!   ,ji,i 

From  Individuality  to  occipital  spirit,  over  top  of  head,  14}     ,    ,  ,  , 

"Prom  ear  to  fear,  oV(^r  top  tofteaa,  *  .'  .   ^    14         ''"'' 

Fiiotf  IsdivfkltiMBty  to  Phlo|)rof|ei£tiWBe0^         -t     '-ft'     '       '' 

'.   .i...k.  jEliqr to £t4Jk)|^rogMiwi^eaqN^   .         >  i...<>.  •.    44  '_\t    /  »; 


f,..]uidividualit7t  •  -       .     •    ,i  5i'- 


.Comparison, 
Bttierolence,    "'  -■  ^  .  .  '  '   -.'      '9 


><•»*» 


^,.  J^eftrocUvenfa^ to IHatni^t|v^ne«B,    ,.  ..,,  m     § 

' Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness,         ..  0 

OautioameBS  tor  Cautiousness,  .        5        * 

It  will  be  obvioua  t<^  every  phrenologist,, /irom  tbe  A>rqgoi|ig. 
taUe,  that  tbe  head  of  Eustache  is  of  vefy  eonsid^rabie  -siise.  Iii 
this  respect,  as  well  a3  in  its  fotmy  it  baa  quite  tbe  appeitrrt 
ance  of  a  European  head.  The  organs  of  Vep^aiion,  Eii:mne^s^ 
Philoprogenitiveness,  Comparifion,  and  -Causality  are  large^ 
thougn  not  equal  to  Bea^evo^ice;  AdbdsivQQ?as,.  Combative-^ 
ness,  Destrudiveness,  $^credvene^s,  Ca^tiousne^9vCoDscientious.^ 
nesf,  ^nd  J^QV^  of  Approbation,. ralher  lar^c^  large ;  loiitatiop 
andi  Wpodf^F)  whore  ib^head  dosceods  raoidlj  o^.both  sides  tvoof^ 
Benevolen^^  moderate  or  rather  iuU.  tW^  ^leania  to.be.a  \j^. 
fair  dcfyeV^meoit  of  tbe.orgapof  l4apguag^*  Senevoleoce  risea 
to  a  grefit  height  above  Coiaparison.  A  fulVsized  view  of  tbia 
head  i6  given  by  Dr  Viipont  in  the  Atlas  tp,  liia  Treatise  on  Hur 
man  iind  CoinparaiUv<e;  Phrenology^  and  we  hope  to  scys,  ip  the 
second  voLume  qi  that  puUication,  :  farther  detiala  rejspeetii^ 
Eustpche. 

Dr  Prongs  »es  on  in  his  8un>mai'y  to  offer  acme  resaai^^s 
on  the  heada  and  charactera  of  Carenae,  the  Baron  de  Zach,  and 
four  musiciana— ^Weber,  Kreutaer^  D^Herold^  and  Lefebure. 
The  mask  of  Weber  indicates  a  large  devdopment  of  Tune, 
Ideidity,  BenevoleDce,  and  Imitation.  Of  Lefdbure  we  are  told, 
that,  ^^  though  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  has  been 
for  several  years  the  organist  of  St  Roch,  and  his  head  presents 
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the  forehead,  of  an  int^UigQii^  tf^9X^,  iriAb  ih^  organs  of  Tune 
and  GonstTttc$)«^9S$>in'P^F(iftu)ArAy^ryJai:S^^^^^^  AHj^icate  of 
this  cast  W83  pH^^l^i^hy^mtf  Vi^UliiiprivGir^go^y^tQ.fiiQ  Phreno- 
logiical  S<Kiielyr3^inbiii9l^.«||^l^UrN^S4r«..afrtb^'»^        r 

The  bead^i/of  fpuc  .i^rifQinfJfy  ^MalHUft^-^^  Bandit, 

and  Reg^s,  are  next  adverte0K>,'  ,'VIii:a1l9.liiep?Qdoiniiiamseof 
tbfi  .8(Bi)tMii#pl#  fi«i<Lip4ifi^cin£|  0ver  >tb&.'  upde^tapdiiig,  Jit  .apptient, 
-^te9fimtinktiveSi  44tejiiimimiksP  ;  Dir  .9r0qiss9i0  xh^n  i&fates 
spB^  parAkularsr^gtirdiiig- nin^j  isnwide^.witb  ,ires^90C  to  one  of 
vtn^ni,  the  wid^w.LaodiH;^.tfi^.  u^^ege^iilg  dQciM9i«iiU  ar^ given 
entire :  ihe  fir^t,  M>  Qmnpniier^s  ffoo^arka  ^ni>her  d^fppsiuaBs, 
founded  on  8ii>  ^EamnAlionrof  her  ho^cf^  ap4  theBeoondvan  to- 
tract  fitim.  (the  regpatei^  ^  M*  Qourlet,' aiaominvgriowr' of  potioe, 
OQnfitioiog  the  ^ai^piiiwjrtQf  M^S^uw^wUefi's  stal^i^cpU*  The 
CoUowing  tpXMs  ah^wing  the  de^reloppi^t  of  sevfaral  ofgmsrin 
theixeada  ^  the'Wie  sMlcidess  we6  framed  ixyJMLM.  DumoiUier 
edd  Brq^asaisk.^    Their  ^aiT^es  ^^.  1.  Sit*$}wqi9  3  Si.  £Trr-T^<4 '  3. 

C ;  4..Tfaaillji(erf(vi6..Xi^Qf^i  6,.DTrfTTri;  T^.^M^rgiwne; 

8,r Grani^ ;  9»  >Mi6heiat  < .    /i, 


■<V>    ■'■'  * 


l-«^ 


J-J 


t/. 


»  •  '  ,     . ) , 


I 'I-'  t 


•   I 


*    'i/    irjjn 


Destructive!!^  .  . 
Firmness,  .  .  .  . 
Combativdiiess,  l  '.' 
liovoof  Xife^  *  »  » 
Hope,  •  •  •  .  ,. 
Cautiousness,  .  .  . 
Love  0^  ApprobatioQf, 


18 
10 
1^ 

a 

to 

14 
10 


'8.- 


f20 

18 


.4 

6 

20 
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'\   •><?>'. 
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3.     M^ 


Nf** 


4«ti»<H    iHl 
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18 
1^ 
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4 

18 
20 
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20 
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26 
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16 
18 
3<^ 
10 
4 
16 
20 
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liiTiiilt' 


^    •  »  }  f  «    N. 


JUiL 
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20 
10 
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4- 
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.16 
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77ir' 
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2^. 
20 
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10. 

JO 
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M  k    I 


^^ 


20 
22 
22' 
10^^ 
10 
3 
20 


^i 


20 
J8 
18 
4 
4 
20 
18 


ScAtE. — 2.  Idiocy  {  4.  Vdrv  small;  6.  Small;  8.  Rather  smi)!!;  10.  Mo- 
detute)  12.  Ratlter  Aill;  14;  Tull ;  16.  Bather  large;  18.  Large; 
2P.  y eiy  laige ;  22,  fhormouSi^ 

The  case  of  4^  womaA  called  Denize,  detailed  in  the  AnnaJeade 
hMedecnic,P^$fofogi^  {QqU  18S2)^  ia  taken  notice  of,  aa  f»r- 
ni^hi%,a  CMJriduaiexaoipte  of  in^tiable  appetite  forfopd*  In  in- 
fancy..ahei^fhaust^tb^  milkr.ofaU.  heir  nur^esi^. and  ate  four 
times  more  thap.  p^b/sr  cbildten  pf  ijbe  same  age.  At  school  she 
devoured  the  bread  of  all  the  scholars ;  and  in  the  Salp^tri^re 
it  wa9  fgiind  impossible,  tp  ^tisfy  her  babitual  appetite  with  less 
than  eight  qr  ten  pound$  of  bread  daily. .  Keyertheless  she  there 
experienced,  two  or  tbx^  times  a.  month,  great  attacks  of  bpoger 
{ffrandesjuims)^  during  which  shedevpured  tweqty-four  pounds 
of  bread.  If,  during  wese  Gits,  any  obstacle, was  pppoaea  to  the 
gratification  of  her  imperioMfi.  desire,  %be  became  so  furious,  that 
she  used  to  bite  her  clothes,  and  even  hands,  and  did  not  reoo- 
ver  her  reason  till  hunger  was  completely  ttitisfied.  Being  one 
day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  rich  family,  when  a  dinner  party  was  ex- 
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pected,  she  divourM^  M  tt  veryJ^^innikSf  the  soup  intended 
Jbr  twSm^ 'ghests^  tit^t^'^ihi^^^  ^On^dno- 

ther  ocbaflibif ,> '  she  driftiSc  'rfl  tt/e  ebflW '  {ir^red^^tfV^  '4s«V|[fNlY- 
FivE  orii^r'totn^ahio«i^m^edri{)^£t^! !  Her^fetfH'ts  BtsMB; 
thei  TCgion  of  the  ^^rdjpenUties  fir^ddiuinat^ ;  mi  -the  kyfpiti  of 
AMttieiitivi?heds  i#ferg6lj^  ideveloded:  " '  •'    "    '  .•>-'. /I  m. 

Tlie  Socldty/  db'ab6f^  bibtelP/bos'^fdMi^ifed  -^iit^^t^mii^s 
of  lecturfes  xm  Phi^dWgy.  '  Thest^nre'  deUV^retf  6y^  M;'  Bu- 
motftier,  avvd  the  s/utces^' idf^'th^iitotifB^  pm^^  Vhel'tinTidri 
meeting' 19 stated  16  bay^4)e«#  '^mlmm^ em^-OfftdiHoi^^,  ''HN^ 
dfh^  66111^^  had 'been  ^^^ ;  om  hfxW^i^Xe^^t^^  aridUH^ 
oth^  by  Dr  FdsisalelP  ^  >BUt  )r  is:  ti5t  1»^  tlV^i^*  ^mit%ed 'altt^f 
8*^  Dr  BM^tfiM^j<^'«bftt  Vhl^Hidlo^y  Ims  f(M»9d  'A\^mAM'mA 
r^I^resef^tiV^ :  oQi'  i^)Mde'4ias  ipei^tmM  iMo'Cbe  I%e«%'tf 
M«didtte ;  hottiage'  H«^ ' bddi  f^d  td  a'<#}thi^  thi^ '^I'^c^tim'^ 
thiiViMtitutiiynv  pv<)fed^t^6fth«  B^UheN^^k^ii  of  HfWMitli^ 
seriotranesd  and  ailettfidn  whieh'lt  tt)&tfr9;  abd  one  of  €heb),^tte 
M»  Sh>ii6sais,  has-ei^n  ^veh  aft  ekpbsitkdti  of  \Xi  ptinciples  \h 
several  lectures  devoted  exclusively  to  tfi{d'^fa§^tll'    IV'to4iJit1i 

few  days  since  a.  .young  physician^  M.  LacpmcD^  theze  .h^ed 
his  thesiirupon  Pnrenmog^.  In>a  word,  we  have  on  all  sides 
miide  converts  to  our  opinions.'^  ... 

The  third  arUcIe  is  entitled  ^Phrenological  notices  on  CJisi- 
mir  P^rier,  Lamarque,  and  Cuvier,  by  Dr  Foissac.'**  It  wa^  in 
I79S9  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  that  Lamarque  began  hi^  niilt* 
tal^  career,"  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  soldier.  Fn  ti  few 
months  be  was  advaaced  to  be  captain  of  the  grenadiers  of  La- 
toUT'-d^AuvMighe,  known  among  im  ^viMBM-ci  France  as  the 
cohnne  infemak.  During  the  subsequent  years  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  bis  bravery  in  many  battles,  among  which  were 
those  of  Hohenlinden,  Villa-Nova,  Ptave,  Oberlit^r,  Laybach, 
Alta-Julia,  and  Wagram,  at  which  last  he  had  four  horses  kill- 
ed under  him.  ^  tti  thb  brain  of  Lamarque  rir^'foiind  ifj^  in- 
dexations of  ^Wry  quality  of  a  good  sbWifer  and  a  great  capthitt : 
the'brgatk  6f '  Inhabifi^ness,  which,  iri  combftiation  wkh  the 
hfgher  seHtltacfttSj'is  the?  source  of  patridtrsto'*;  'Jnvindifilcl  ton- 
rage,  obviods  frofft  the  enormous 'distance  between  the  tWo' mas- 
toid processes;  Cautiousness  aild  Secretiveness,  which  are  indis. 
pensable  to  the  general  of  an  army  in  actual  service ;  the  passion 
for  glory;  resulting  from  a  great  development  dt  Lote  of  Ap- 
probation ;  and,  lastly,  a  moral  power  and  imiiiovaHfe  firmness, 
mdicated'by  the  elevation  of  the  coronal  region, — a  quality  Witti- 
out  which  no  man  ever  vet  attained  to  eminence.'*  The  or- 
gans of  Comparison  and  CausaHty  do  rtot  equal  those  df  Lan- 

« 

*  So  Spurzheim  conjectured;  but  our  readem  tune  avaxe  tliat,  by  many 
phrenologists,  patriotism  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  modes  of  activity  of  the 
organ  of  AdheAveness. — ^Ed. 
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guage.  Form,  Number,  Locality,  Individuality,  and  Eventuali- 
ty, which  are  unocNnmoqlyJaifge,  Hence  the  forehead  has  ra.* 
tber  a  sloping  appearance.  Ideality  19 Atated  to  be  large;  in  con- 
nexion with  which  dreimiBta^iMe  Dr  FcnssacalludeB  to  the*  ^len- 
did  style  for  which  his  buUetias.  are  ronarkable,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  speeches  in  the  legislative  assembly. 

The.  fafifts  laeiilitee^' with  respect  lie>  ^Oavier^  brain  are  of 
gr^  iottenest. ,  Xb^  past^tnoxtem  eQcaBrioatiim  of  his  body  t(k)k 
plaos<on.]fith,Ma39il88S,'in.pi«^  of  MM.  Orfila^  Dunn^ril, 
JDupuy^ep,  AUard^  ^iet%  Vnlencientiea,  LaumllaKl^  Bouweau, 
AsQittl  neveu,  and  Bdoardw  Thetireight  of  the  brain  was 
found  to  be  three  founds  ten  ouncna^tr  dnwuhna  dnd  a  i«^ 
— ^(ceeding  by  nrady  a  -tfaini  that  of  ordinMfv  brathifi.  It  was 
ascertained  that  this  enocmous  superiority  appUed  ^llndst  ejcclu- 
mdy  to  the  development  of  the  cerebral  lobes^  paortienlarly  their 
anterior  and  supenor  parts ;  the  cerebellum,  boi  being  of  the 
usual  siaa  None  of  the  f^tfeasett  present,  says  H.  B^rard, 
from  ivhfiDii  Dr  Foiwar  obtained  hfa.iiifonnatiog,  reinembered  to 
have  aecn  so  coo4>licate4  a  bsaia^  convolationsso  numttKms  a^d 
compact^  Qt  such  deep  anfractuoskiefiy  (uH^ervum  aanri  pHui^ 
du  drc^fiTwltUions  -  ausH  nombreuseS'^  mMi  pressiet,  (M  cm- 
fracitumiSs  si  frqfbndes).  A  east  of-  the  ski|iu  exists^  but  the 
Society's  requiest  for  «  copy  of  it  taet.with  a  positive  vefosai. 
**  £very  one,  however,^  says  Dr  Fobsac,  '^  who  knew  C«vier 
wh^  ative,  ia  aware  of  the  enormous  den^elopment  of  the  fnootel 
region  in  coatpacuoa  wkh  the  three  others.  We  rarely  meet, 
even  among  men  of  genhis,  with  so  great  a  development  of  the 
organs  of  Language^  Individuality^  Locality,  Older,  Colouring, 
Foifm,  and  Constructsveness/  Hence  Cuvier  was  able-  to  sead  'at 
an  a^  when  other  children  can  hacdly  speak :  drawing  was 
one  of  his  favourite  ooeupalione;  in  ^ev&y  respect  hia  memory 
was  prodigious,  and  he  was  deeply  versed  in  l^ta*aUire  and 
fbrei^  languages.  These  bculdes^  common,  though  in  an 
in&Hor  d^mcy  %o  all  naturalists,  would  have  given  to  the 
forehe^  of  CuVier.  the  sloping  appearance  already  noticed  in 
the  bust  of  Lamorque,  had  not  the  prodigious  de^lopmeot  of 
theoiigans  of  Compariscx^  CaiiBaUty,>and  Ideality^  eleva^  and 
expanded  the  anterior  and  superior  i^egion  of  his  forehead,  in 
which  the  understanding  resides^  Heme  those  profound  ihves- 
tigations,r^tbose  preoise  and  exact  descnptkxi8,^**^o6e  skilful 
classifications^-^^^hose  phi)Q8eplueal,clear4  and  prolific  prinof^s, 
and  that  inimitable  epudt  of  generalisatwn,  wtiioh  shins  in  his 
works,  particttlarly  bis.  Lectures,  .oo  Comparaiive  Anatomy  and 
Researches  on  Fossil  fiones;^ 

It  is  mentioned,  that  in  his  latter  days  Cuvier  was  more  just 
towards  Gall  than  he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  Napo^ 
leon.     When  Gall  had  already  one  foot  in  the  grave,  Cuvier 
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sent  him  a  skull  which  he  thought  confirmatory  of  his  phreno- 
logical  opinions.  But  the  dying  philosopher  said  to  the  person 
who  brought  it,  ^*  TaiudbaeL  that  shuU,  and  teU  Cavier  that 
there  k  now  on^>ooe  wanting  to  con^ilete  my  coliedien :  i$  u  mv 
own :  it  will  afK>a  be  there^  as  a  powerful  teadsiony  to  the  truth 
of  my  doctrine.'*    /  . 

Tbe-.nflSit  article  ^soosisfts  of  CraoiosooiNifld  Obasrvations,  by 
Dr  Eomti.  He  justly  ohsciTveS)  that  ioi^.pradtice  is  necessary 
fior  the  attidamcnt  6f  Miillin  jodgin^'of  ^  develbpmeiit  of  tlie 
cerebral  oigaiMi;  and  that  .to  qnaUy  for  ^pronauncing  on  tjie 
menial  qualities  of  individuals,  it  is  not  enbugh  to  have  attended 
a  course  of  leotures  on  Phrenology,  and  to  km^w  the  sitaation  ef 
the  orglms  wothiti  the  ^iiU.  He  reports  sevtoral  cases,  in  which 
he  himself  bad  sucoessfnUy  esercised  bis  {^renological  skill ; 
amon^  others  thai  ctM.  TraTi^,  an  eminent  carioaturfsU  On 
examining  the  head  of.  this  artist,  Dr  f  ossata  Ibqnd  a  large  de^ 
velopm^nt  ilot  only  of  GonttriiOtiTeQeaB  but  aleo'of  Loesditj^ 
which  induofd  fain,  to  ask  whether  he  had  net  a  taitefor  land^ 
scape  painting.  M«  TiHuviea  iasftaatly  replied  tbac  tUs  was  his 
predominant  taste,  and  that  he  drew:  caricatares  only  beeeitte 
this  was  more  expedient  for  him.  He  added  that  the  earliest 
produeliona  of  his  penal  iwore  kodscapes.  Dr  Fossati  remarked 
the  same  configuration  in  the  forehead  of  M.  Ferri,  the  very 
able  decorator  of  the  TkMre  Ittdien ;  who  is  also  a  landscape 
paints,  and  has  published  beautiful  views  of  Paris,  whieh  are 
eagerly  sought  ^er  by  anudmrs.  Hb  landaoapes  ave  move 
esteemed  than  his  interiors  and  arcbiteetorai  decoratioos. 

The  fifth  artide  is  entitled,  '*  Phrenolbgical  Considerations 
on  the  Heads  of  four  Charruas,  by  M.  Dumdatier.^    From  this 

Eaper,  and  a  pamphlet  pnUtshol  by  the  individuals  who  exhi* 
ited  in  Paris  tl»  four  savagee  nowmentimiedy  we  have  gleaned 
the  following  particulars. 

The  tribe  of  Charruas  occupied  a  tifact  of  country  on  the 
noitbem  shore  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  in  South  America^  be« 
tween  the  rivers  Uruguay^  Ybicui,  and  Rio-Negro.  When 
that  part  of  America  was  first  invaded  by  Europeans,  these  sa^ 
vages  were  considerably  more  numerous  than  m  recent  times, 
and  extended  from  the  Uruguay  to  Maldonado.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fierce,  warlike,  and  vindictive^  and  are  stated  to  have 
shed  more  Spanish  blood  than  the  armies  of  the  Incas  and 
Montezuma.  Their  dispositicins^  in  short,  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  They  have  never  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  vicmity  of  civilization  ;  but 
when  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  success,  were  in  the  habit 
of  comii^  down  nke  wild  beasts  upon  the  peaceable  inhidntants  of 
the  plains,  burning  their  habitations,  and  sparing  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child.     Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  their  num- 
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ber  ha4  suffered  a  great  diminuiion,'  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
cessant eicj^iitons  of'  tti^  'Sti^aMs  WMnst  Iheb.  They  still, 
how^'tat:;  temMeA  extreineiV  ttoUblesbme ;  (ill  at  lengthy  in 
1883,  Gerieral  Hibfe'rM,'  Pifesldbtit  oP'lte  Re^ubric.df  Vrijguay, 
finditig  it  itnpossible  tb  fc^e^id  '^a6^  WTth  these  ini.4cIiievous 
neighbour,  kticl  that  all  the'  cOi^cili&tory  liieasures  Which  had 
been  used  towards  th^m  were  ineffectual,  resolved  to  raise  a  frkc 
of  exteirttiAatioii  agaifist  them.'  ''they  inddi^'  a  'desperate  resist- 
ance ;  but  after  a  icampaign  of  several'months^  the  whole  were 
massacred,  except'  a  fe^  wno'eiJcaped  to  'the  deserts,  from  which 
it  is  probable  theiy' will  not  ,spe6<3Gl^  Emerge.  'Am^  a  dozen 
lAaAe  pt^soners  "W^te  the  fout  IpdiViduah'  mentioiied  atx)ve. 
The  fltit  is  a  dhief  Called* V^maca-reru  ;  the  s^ond  a  warrior 
naih^  S^naq'u^;  noted  for  tii^  bi'aveiry,  abd  who  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  faithful  friend  to  Vaima'ca-Perii  in  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune.  Hts  character  is  said  to  be  *•  less  open  than  that  of 'the 
chief.**  Of  the  remaining  twA,  one  is  a  female.  *\M.  l)umoutier 
had  f reijuent  Cohyersatlotis  Witn  iheni  all.*  In  captivity^  they  were 
fond  of  boAstih^bf  tt^eH"  murdfei^ous^xploitsj  and  qonsoled  them- 
seTv^^  \titK  the  nope  of  riegainW  their  freedom],  and  satiatin? 
with' the  most  atrocious  cruelttelftlieir  thirst  for  revenge,  ^otn 
S^ndqUid  and  the  chief  died  sbbn  after  their  arrival.  M.  Du- 
mdlitier'was  periiiftlcd  tlo  take' a  cast  of^the  head  of  the  former, 
«nd  afso  of  Jild  briin;  And*  dut>l{cates  of  these  Have  been  pre- 
sented' to  tne  Phrenol^cal  Society  by  Dr  William  Gregory. 
(Bust,  No.  I6ir;  and  General  Illustrations^  'Kos.  ZS.  and  29.) 
The  dimensions  of  the  head,  on  which  there  is  a  little  hair,  are 

these : — 

•  fiicha. 

From  IndiyiduaUiy  to  Pfaikprp^eni^veooss,  .    7|. 

..,    Kar  to  Phlloprogonitlveness,   .           .  4|          , 

...    '    ...     Individualitj,                .            .  ''5| 

...        ...     PutniiMt}                      •  6# 

.,.'•  J>utructtveii8at;tai>e8tnictlveneBay>  a    •  6| 

Mf  iSecjcf ^iveneas  to  Se^r/$tivene8%     •  ,    .  6| 

...    CautiouBness  to  Cautiousness,             .  5& 


The  brani,  covered  by  tht  dura  iMler,  measures-^ 

From  IndlVidfuality  to  Philoprogenitlveness,  6^ 

...    DestrootlrefteBS  to  DefltrucUreneMi    .  5| 

...    Sccretiveiwss  to  SecnstiTenMi^  •  6^ 

...    Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  4} 

The  middle  lobe  is  of  extraordinary  siee;  the  organs  of 
Deatructiveness,  SecretiveMsa,  and  Cautiousness,  being  very 
largdy  <ieveloped.     This  seems  t»  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
tribe;  ibr,  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  stated  of  the  Charruaa  gene- 
rally that  **'  the  form  of  tbar  head  is  almost  Tound.'^  Adhesive^ 
"  Combativeness,  Acquisitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
ess,  are  also  large.    There  is  thus  an  accurate  correspon- 
etwecn  Scnaquc  s  dispositions  and  his  cerebral  develop- 
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Our  readers  will  ^nd  ii^  £|f,^wst^r'^  Edin^iurgh  Eacfyclopsedia 
(Art.  Buenos  -r^^m,  vol.  y,  ^p,  o4),  nn  iipGpunt  of  the  Ch^rruas 
almost  identical  with  tb^t  givep  al^ve.  TI^  ipfimfesti^tions  of 
Destructiveness^  Secrfiiv^ness,.  and  Cautipu^n^ss^  a^e  vividly 
described..  The  ehesiy  is  a)wa^s  t^^n  W  siirprisej^and  rat- 
tacked  poly  after  the,  p;:9l^^l^iIi.tj;.of  ^ycpess,n49  ^n  ascertained 
by  scouts.  _       ^       ^  "[,.'..  ,.,;,.•. 

The  last  article  in  this  Niuober  of  the  Journal^  is  a  paper  fapr 
Dr  Sarlandiere^  on  the  iVf easurement  of  the  Human  iBead.  Jt 
isoqcupied-chiefly  with  an  account  of  an  invention  of  his^  meant  to 
denote  with  mathematical  pr^cUion  the  development  pf  every  in^ 
dividual  organ  in  the  brfiin.-  It  Js'tjie  last  pf  ^a  series  of  instru- 
ments which  he  has  devised^  but  all  pf  which,  except  it^cflf  hajvp 
been  abandoned  as;  unsatisfactory^  It  coi^sistQ  of  a  pepper  helmet, 
capacious  enough, to  admit. heads  ofythe  )arg^t  si^s^,  and  is  fixe4 
on  by  means  of  screws.  Exactly  over  the  centrp  ofi  ^ach  organ 
there  is  a.bol^  in  the  hejmet^  throug]i  which  there  pa^f^  a  gra- 
duated woocjen  screw,  terminated, at  both  ends  by. a  kn,Qb  ojf 
ivory,  the  outer  knob  having  marked  upon^if  the  p^inb^^of  thc) 
organ  oyer  which  the  scfe^^,  is  placed.  The  instruip^t  being 
fixed  symmetrically  on  the  ncn^  alt  th^  wooden  ^rews  arQ  tvim- 
ed  till  their  inner  knobs  touch  the  head  ;  .after  whigh,  the  nunu 
her  of  degrees  indicated  by  each  is  noted  upon  pap^r.  We  thiis 
obtain,  says  Dr  Sarlandiere^  a  comparative  tables  representing 
mathematically  tbe  extent  to  whicb  every  orgaa  is  developed. 

It  appeax:s  iroip  some  of  the  Doctors  expressipp^  that  his  in- 
vention has  been  little  admired  by  the  oth^r  Parisian  phrenoto- 
fists ;  and  we  confess  that  to  us  also  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
n  tbe  first  place,  the  forms  of  heads  vary  so  much,  that  though 
the  wooden  screws  be  exaedy  o^cfr  tbe^cMitre  of  the  cft'gans  in  a 

S articular  head,  they  will  be  found,  when  applied  to  many  other 
eads,  to  be  over  organs  altogether  different:  secondly,  the 
breadth  ofithe  orgaiM^  which  is  an  enontial'ekmmit  of  their  sise, 
is  entirely  left  out  of  view;  and/third)y,  the  development  of 
Veneration,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  merely  by  the 
altitude  of  tbaxximiiaL-suoftce  from  toe  jMeiOf  the  bvniii,  but 
by  the  extent  to  which  that  surface  is  elevated  above  the  top  of 
the  organs  of  the  propeositiesi  lower  «emimen&s,  and  intellect. 
About  ten  years  ago,  acnniioiiieter(figtMnMl  in  Mr  Combers  Ele- 
ments), similar  in  principle  to'  that  vf  Dr  Sarlandiere,  and  much 
more  simple  in  its  oenamicdon,  waaintroduodi  aoMiig  the  phre- 
nologists of  Edinfauigb^  but  beingfioondof  no  .utility,  was  ao^n 
aheTwards  abandoned.  Tlie  cdiipers  tffec^  all  tmt  ctn  be 
done  matheiiialioiiUyf:'  they  aseertaio  .th^nlei\gth|  breadth,  .^nd 
height  of  the  head,  andicate  with  eoaisiderabk  aoouracy  its  te- 
neral  volume,  andtf^ve.a  tolefably  conre^  idea  of  :theidirection 
in  which  the  brain  is  most  developed  from  the  ear  to  the  mesial 
line. 
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ARl'ICLE  Vir. 

OBSEBVATIONS  4}fS  THE  nm(?rM)Nfi  OF  THE  OB£(AN  OF 

Soke  time  ago  I  addressed  aif  shott  pf^ier  to  the  PhireDological 
Journal  (pubU^ed  b  fvoL  viu  pr  dQ^)«  ^Mtiog  that  fi:om  my 
own  observatioQ,  and  that  .of  my  broUier,  I  wat  led  to  suqsect 
that  one  of  tlie  functions  of  die  org^.of  Weight,  waa  thfs  per- 
ception through  vision  of  the  position  of  pbject^  wdth  respect  to 
their  perpendicularity;  and  $ince  then  ray.  observations  have 
.b^n  so  nun^efrotis,  and ,  the  results  so.unyairjring,  that  all  my 
doubts  on  the  subjject  are;  removed,  I  iia)i/>e .  examined  a  great 
.many  heads  with. this  particular  obj^t  in  yiew^  wi  have  &und, 
ifiUuiuta  single.  exc^tioU)  that: whenever %tbe  organ  is  small, 
therp  is  a  {pip^^u^nat^  jincapahiUly  pf  detfcriw  deviations  from 
vertic^lity  ia any, objects;  and  that  vrhen  it  islai^^  that  power 
}sati;ongin  prpportton,  no  matter  what  the. development  may 
bQ  i«  ojm^er  re$pflct&,i .  I  have  met  rwith  it  ao,so(iall  in  two  ladies, 
^t^rs,  that  in  running  .my  finger  .oveif  the.pen^ptiveorgans,  I 
found  an  indentation  over  Weight  f^  remarkable,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a  pieqe  had  b^n  taken  opt.Qf  the  skull  with  a  small 
gouge ;  and  ni^ithfir  of  tbem.qould  detect  a  deviation  from  the 

ferpendiculav  of  an  jincb  in  a  line  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet, 
tried  many  experiments  with  them^  and  id  ways  with. the  same 
result.  One  oC.  them,  when  I  first  siiw  her,  had  just  left  a 
boarding-school,  and  at  my  request  she  ^ewed  me  her  drawing- 
books.  She  displayed  considerable  taste  iu  representing  flowers, 
birds,  and  butterflies,,  but  her  attempts  at  any  kind  of  acehiteo- 
tural  pieces  were  very  inferior.  One  of  her  drawii^  was  a 
view  of  a  small  town  built  om  a  nver,  and  when  J  turned  to 
it,  she:  said,  ^^  I  had  more  trouble  with  that  piece  than-  with 
all  the  rest  in  the  book ;  my  master  made  me  do  it  four  times 
over ;  he  said  all  the  buildings,  were  tumbling,  and  I  had  nuA 
work  to  get  it  done  rigf^-""  And,  although  she  had  done  it  four 
times  over,  not  a  sin^^  lipe  in  it  ^pprpach^d! to  perpendicularity: 
the  buildings  were  in  the  most  awkward  confu^ioa*— <8ome  were 
tumbling  to  the.rigbt  and  some  to  the  left  $  yet  neither  herself 
nor  her  nster  could  perceive  any  thing  wnmg  with  them-  Both 
of  them  had  large  Foorm,  Siz%  Colouring,  and  Order,  and  made 
considerable  progKss  in  dmwing  objects  where  the  lines  were 
curved  ;  but  they  entirely  gave  up  attempting  pieces  oontainiiig 
straiffht  lines,  as  they  never  could  fJease  Uieir  friends  with  them. 
My  brother  and  I  invariably  find,  in  our  own  business,  that  per* 
sons  with  large  Form  can  cut  good  curved  lines,  but  unless  they 
have  Weight  also  large,  they  cannot  cut  good  straight  ones ; — 
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in  sqaares,  for  example,  they  can  never  make  tbem  <'  true^  as 
we  say. 

Another  remarkable  {iQstsinfe,  of  <^^ficiency  in  this  organ,  I 
observed  in  a  joiner  in  our  employment.     He  had  an  excellent 
development <fof  his^butiiieti^i  'exttepti  ^cf  thk  organ,  whidrvas 
the  smallest*  I  have  obsevvMl  n  an^  mite  bead;  ;'In  planning  he 
was  excellent,  and  in  execution  rapid  ;  and  when  he  used  the 
square,  ^t:  )m  W6rk  was  ttnexteptfoiiable.  '  In  fitting  op  our 
benches,  a  number  of  tkprightb  were'  of  cout^  required^  whidi 
he  fixed  by  the  eye^  and  out  of  upwards  of  thirty  there  was  not 
one  decently  accurate  i  rtidxtf  of  them  T^ere  libove  an  inch  out 
of  trtith,  and  an  of  them  so  much  so,  as  to  offend  our  own  eyes. 
We  point^  this  out 'to^  "him,  and  'i^range  to  say,  he  eould  not 
perdue  the  sH^test  inatctrracy  in  any  of  them ;  but  on  our 
applying  tfce  plunyb-lm^,  he  was  ti  ccfiinrse  convinced,  very  mnrfi 
to  nifir  asitcmiriiftoent;  &s  'he  bad  always' dupp6sed  b^  bad  ^si  good 
eye,^  as  he^call^  it.    I  filiall  mentibn  x^nly  one  other  drcum- 
stance  t-^-^'^me  lime  ag6,  I  had  to  strperintend  the  erection  of 
som^l  building^ 'cdnnccted' with  trot  est^b^hmdnt,  at  which  a 
great  riumber  6P  hitndsl  were  etbployed«'  tod  Where  time  was  of 
great  impfkxziabt  W  us.    In'  Watd^^  the'  bricklayetis  I  wtfs 
mueh  struck  with  the  diff^tience' athon^ttheM  in  the  use  of  the 
plumbJinfe ;  som^  of  them  had  continual  rdcoUrse  td  it,  Mf  of 
whom-' had 'thef^rgan  bmall ; '  wkil^' othe^,  whof  had  the  organ 
large,  scart^Ty  usra  it'  at  all.'    The  mast^-builder  had  a  tery 
large  devefopmeut  of  the  organ;  and  he  frequently  found  &uit 
wim  some  of  the  men  for  losing  so 'much'  time  in  plumbing. 
The  bricklayers^  tutli-out  commenced'  before  bur  work  was  com^ 
pleted,  and  the  mister  him«elf  took  the  trdwd  in  hand.    I  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  whidi  be  worked^  and  the 
very  tittle  use  he  made  of  the  |)ldmb-lfne.     I  have  s^n  him 
build  up-two  feet  of  a  stack  of  brick  chimnies  before  he  apf^ied 
it  at  fSX ;  ahd  when  he  came  to  plumb  it,  the  inaccurkcies  were 
very  tviflifa^  iMeed.     I  remarked  to  him  how  very  sddom  be 
found  occasion  for  the  instrument,  compared  with  many  of  the 
woricmen ;  upon  which  he  replied j  "  Aye,  d^— «  them,  some  of 
them  waste  half  their  time  in  plumbing  the  comers-«a  parcel 
of  idle  vagabonds ;  if  they  would  only  use  their  eyes,  they  might 
almost  do  without  it  altogether.'^    Of  course  he  was  no  phreno- 
logist, and  imagined  that  every  one  who  pleased  could  do  as 
well  as  himself.    These  few  facts,  out  of  many  more  that  I  have 
observed,  will  suffice  for  the  present.     Some  other  phrenologists 
in  Manchester  have  made  observations  on  the  same  subject, 
and  have  met  with  the  same  result  without  a  single  exception. 
In  the  third  edition  of  Mr  Combers  System,  a  work  beyond 
praise,  it  is  said  on  page  397,  "  The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a 
steady  gait,  fall  down,  see  perpendiculars  at  other  angles,  believe 
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ike  floor  Use^  perpendicular^  and  grasp  the  ground  to  save 
themselves  from  falling  off  its  surface^ — which  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  above ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  organ  not  only 
gives  us  the  JteUng  of  ecjailibrium,  but  also  the  perception, 
through  vision,  of  the  position  of  all  objects  as  to  their  centre  of 
gravity.  If  this  be  the  fact,  will  it  hot  give  a  beautiful  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  which  has  so  long  puaizled  philosophers, 
of  objects  being  reflected  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  retina  ? 
for  if  this  part  of  the  brain  be  largely  developed,  we  see  objects 
in  the  position  in  which  they  really  exist ;  but  if  it  be  small,  we 
see  them  approximating  more  or  less  to  their  reflected  inverted 
position  on  the  retina-— as  those  who  have  it  small  6ee  perpendi- 
culars at  other  angles  even  when  sober ; — ^and  if  you  ask  them  to 
draw  a  perpendicular  line,  they  are  sure  to  fair,  and  ^ve  it  a 
deviation  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  they  actually  imagine 
true  perpendiculars  to  be  incorrect.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
that  none  of  the  numerous  correspondents  of  the  Journal  has 
noticed  the  view  given  in  my  short  paper,  either  in  the  way  of 
contradiction  or  confirmation,  more  especidly  as  the  situation  of 
the  organ  would  lead  UB  to  infer  that  vision  ministered  to  its 
operations ;  and  in  no  published  work  is  the  inference  drawn  or 
supposed.  I  slated  in  the  Journal  that  the  idea  was  originally 
my  brother^s ;  and  may  now  observe,  that  the  way  in  which  it 
first  struck  him  is  rather  singular.  He  was  in  chapel  and  not 
much  interested  in  the  sermon,  when,  to  while  away  the  time, 
he  began  to  exercise  his  perceptive  organs  upon  some  object 
before  him.  Individualitv,  he  reflected,  gave  hitn  the  power  to 
perceive  the  object  as  an  individual  existence ;  Form,  its  shape, 
and  Size,  its  magnitude ;  but  here  he  could  go  no  farther  by  the 
eye,  and,  after  some  time,  the  thought  struck  him,  that  Weight 
might  be  the  organ  enabling  him  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
object  as  to  its  centre  of  gravity,  more  especially  as  no  organ 
bad  that  function  assigned  to  it.  He  mentioned  the  idea  to  me ; 
it  seemed  plausible ;  and  I  immediately  applied  to  nature  for 
proof.  I  have  in  consequence  found  so  mucn  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence in  its  support,  as  to  leave  me  without  doubt  on  the  subject. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUNDEE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Thb  following  extract  from  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Dundee  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  year  endine 
SI  St  May  I8S4,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  delight  by  aSi 
who  desire  to  see  the  treatment  of  the  insane  based  upon  sound 
physiology.  We  trust  that  each  succeeding  year  will  shew  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  number  of  patients  cured. 
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It  has  been  often  said^  that  if  a  lunatic  is  ever  to  be  rmscd 
lo  the  use  of  r^a^on^  jie  m.usiile  tr?fite^  as  a  r^t^nal  being ;  for 
we  c^nnQt,eNj)ect.to  rqgai^,Jt^^e  y^ei^^f.our  fequltics,  if  no  opppr- 
tui)i^jri3^flR^rpd.fp^-  th^ir  r^gpl^-. ^i^roi^.  Jljjperl^nce  shews 
th^tj.poy  fchifpee  >^oqr,  hfifc^  i^,  ge^rally  ^ccoi^ipanied  with 
some  degree  of  men  tal^Xci(fiflent>,  which  na^iy,  be  Either  salutarv 
or  oll^^rwiae,  according  tp .  the  tpivperamept  pf  pch  individual, 
Qujf ,j^aie  of  bpdy,  c.onsUtut;on,pf  .i^aincl,  plm  the;^ondition  Jn 
wbic^  we  ajre  ' 
cgnhect^cl  wit 

Tegtx\j^Xed  exejeise  ,, ..     ,,,...,     .   ,     j-   ,  ,^,.^  ,.  ,  .    . 

t^te^  the  heaUb,jcpinfpi:tftjapd  u^fjfulness'of  inaiv  Best  is  found 
to  Ife.fi  puhishnieiit  of  a  heavier  ainl,  more  afflicting  mature  thaA 
lajbou;'^  ^lilary,  cppfiui^ipent  h^^,  been  proved  to  l^e  impractj- 
cable,,  on,  accoqpt^qf^  »itpi  sever^jr \  /oifi tKp  J^^4  ^^^h^  ®'"p  '^^P 
despondency,.  ojy.Jthe  bpdj  y ielq^io, tills, ^ power  of  di^at^  In  a 
retreat  for  funatiqa,  there,  must.be  nothin^j  inat  liears  tKe  lea^t 
reseJcnblance  to  the  trea,txneitt(,9f  a^pn^pn^^^d  the  habits  Mia t 
prevail  in  an  Asylum  must,£mp^rpxunaie.,^  nearlj^'  a?  possible  to 
the  manners  and  Mrsuiti  of  Jth^., world.,,  Xhese  are  views  that 
have  been  long  .before  the  «amdp  of  the  Directors-^-but  it  is  only 
during  the  last  year  that  th^ir  wishes  have  been  fully  realisea. 
The  patient)  as  far  as  his  circumstances  will  aljow,  is  now  re- 
storea  to  the  habits  of  .real  life.  Tlipse  who  hav^  a  taste  for 
reading  are  supplied  witli  qev^spap^rs  and  bopke,  and  r»p  Ruhli- 
cation  is  withheld  that  can  cpn^ibute  to  harniless  amusement  or 
useful  instruction.  The  enliyeniqg  ipfli^eoce  of  <music  ha.s  a]so 
been  employed  to  revive  the  spirits  during  an  hour  of  gloomy 
weather,  oi'  when  the  tedious  evenings  of  winter  necegsariTy  gave 
interruption  to  active  employment. 

**  In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  public  Asylum,  tj)e  great 
bulk  of  the  patients  have  been  accustomed  to  labour,  and  they 
resume  their  avocation^  ^itl)  an  alacrity  apd  .cbeerfulQess,  which 
must  have  the  happiest  effect,  ^n  th^ir,  mental  and  corporeal 
health.  However  ample, m^  lie  tlie  day-rooo^s — however  ^t- 
tensive  the  airing-groundsjrr-y.et,  if  the  unhappy  patient, be  con- 
fined within  this  limited  circle^— with  few  companions  with  whom 
he  can  cominunicate  in  feelit);^  of  symjiathy—- the  saete  objects 
continually  presented  to  hi^  view— ^and  cut  off  from  those  exer- 
cises with  which  his  comfort  had  been  associated, — we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  if  he  ahoNld  ifel  heavily  the  tedium  of  life — tiiat 
his  mind  should  sink  into  despondency — or  that  the  resumption 
of  his  fomer  habits  should  alleviate  Ms  burden--«iuinisli  tliose 
thoughts  that  perplexed  bis  mind-— and  serve  as  a  powerful 
auxiuary  to  the  means  employed  for  his  restoration. 

'*  Arrangements  have  been  formed,  so  that  each  patient,  male 
and  female,  may  return  to  their  former  occupations.     On  the 
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male  side,  the  tailor  has  more  customers  id  the  house  than  all 
his  exertions  can  supply.  The  shoemaker,  has  laboured,  not  on- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  bis  jP^pw-p^tient^*  l^it  Ws  shoes  have  been 
purcl)ased  by  the  fri^ds  of  thfi.  establishment ;  and  the  work- 
manship has  also  been  much  admired.  There  are  nine  looms  in 
constant  employment ;  and  as  one  workman  relieve  another  at 
stated  iintervals,  the  labour  never  becomes  irksome  or  unpleasant. 
Several  of  ^he  patients  have  l^t^ise  acquired  considerable  dex- 
terity in  the  manufacture  of  door  mat^  and  mattrasses.  Some 
of  these  articles  have  already  been  sojd.  for  the  benefit  o(  the 
](ipusea  and  a  farther  supply  will  bp  provided  if  the  public  will 
^ve  encpuragement  to  this  branch  of  the.  trad^.  In  weather 
)¥hich  does  not  admit  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  patients 
^e  sometimes  employed  in  teasing  ,hen>p  and  rc^s ;  and  though 
tb?  emfJoyment  be  tedious  ancl  iininterestip^  ^^t  it  has  been 
round  to  be  a  happy  substitute  for  complete  idleness  and  vacui- 
ty^ In  an  extensive  establishment  there  must  be  daily  services 
to  perform,— such  as  pumping  water,  carrying  coals,  cleaning 
and  white-washing  the  rooms ;  and  these  exercises  afford  a  con- 
stant resource  against  the  influence  of  languor  and  ennt^-  The 
formation  of  a  washing-green,  a.  new  airing*ground,  and  altera- 
tions on  the  old  ones^  opened  up  a  ne>^  source  of  recreation  to 
{be  patients  during  the  last  spring.  It  may  likewise  be  raen- 
tiohed,  tliat  some  of  them  have  been  permitted  to  go  several 
miles  beyond  the  premises,  to  prepare  gravel  for  the  walks. 
But  the  grand  field  of  operation  is  the  garden  and  adjoining 
grounds;  and  there  are  to  be  seen,  at  the  proper  seasons,  in  weu 
prganized  banda^  inmates  of  the  establishment  sowing  and  plant- 
Xfxg.,  digging  and  raking,  hoeing  and  wheeling,  with  a  calmness 
,1^^  decorum  undistinguished  from  the  scenes  of  common  life. 

'^  But  though  the  field  be  not  quite  so  extensive  on  the  female 
side,  yet  there  the  spectacle  is  equally  inviting  and  attractive. 
The  kitchen,  laundry,  v^ashing-house,  and  the  extraordinary 
neatness  which  is  universally  admired  throughout  all  the  deu 
partments  of  this  establishment,  afford  considerable  scope  to  fe- 
male industry.  Many  ply  at  the  wheel  with  that  activity  and 
diligence  which  they  had  acquired  when  they  derived  from  this 
exercise  the  means  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  a  workshop  is  now 
erecting,  to  give  employment  to  those  who  had  been  formerly 
engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  The  needle,  however,  is. 
the  instrument  most  congeftiil  to  female  taste;  and  knitting 
also  is  an  exercise  in  which  many  of  them  are  not  unwilling  to 
beguile  their  lonely  hours.  The  higher  classes  amuse  them- 
selves with  fancy  work.  Some  are  readily  induced  to  make  for 
themselves  different  articles  of  dress ;  others  labour  as  cheerful- 
ly for  the  public  l)enefit ;  and  not  only  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
female  clothing  been  provided,  but  the  contract  for  furnishing 
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shirts  for  the  males  has  been  suspended  by  the  industry  excited 
within  the  House.  The  subjoined  list  will  illustrate  this  state- 
ment, and  shew  the  nature  and  vdrifety  of  the  ei^ployment  of 
the  patients,  and  the  quantity  of  wcJrk  executed  by  them  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year. 

**  The  DJi*ectors  are  not  aware  tbit  these  exercises  have  been 
introduced  into  Any  institution  to  so  great  an  extent  as  into  the 
Dundee  Asylum ;  aiid  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  they  an- 
nounce flie  extraordinary  ftct,  that  it  happens  not  unPrequent- 
ly,  that  out  of  dne  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  not  a  single  in- 
aividudl  lb  t6'be  fouhd  subjected  to  any  restraint  whatever,  but 
that^ll  htthetn  dre  Pursuing,  as  hearly  as  may  be,  those  avoca- 
tions  to  which'  they  nad  been  accustomed  during  the  period  6{ 
health.  The  pidtiire  has  lost  much  of  its  repulsive  aspect — ^in 
many  points  of  view,  it  is  most  intei'esting  and  attractive.  The 
dell  IS  abandoned,  the  ch^n  is  burst,  the  frown  of  the  keeper  is 
changed  into  ari  expression  of  satisfaction,  the  tone  at  command 
has^ passed  inta  tlie  voice  of  companio'nship,  White  keeper  and 
pati^t  join  hdtid  t6  hand  in  the  same  task,  and  unite  their  spi- 
rits in  the  &tfle  pursuits. 

**  The  effect  of  these  exercises  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted \^ith  this  establishment.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
has  be^n  greatly  ameliorated ;  his  cure  is  more  effectually  pro- 
moted ;  his  labotir  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  emolument 
during  the  la^t  year,  and  may  in  future  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  pertnanent  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  institution. 
These  are  results  that  will  be  hailed  by  every  one  as  most  salu- 
tary and  beneficial.  Who  can  fail  to  lie  pleased  with  seeing  the 
prisoner  in  the  cnj^oyment  of  freedom,  tne  languor  of  idleness 
converted  into  thc^  cheerfulness  of  activity,  and  a  permanent 
soiifcfe  cf  income  opened  up  to  an  institution  labouring  under 
pecuniary  difficulties.^  '  In  these  improvements  the  Directors 
claim  no  farther  praise,  xhtLti  that  of  giving  a  wilUng  and  cordial 
assent  to  their  introduction ;  to  the  Superintendent  and  Ma^ 
tMn,  by  whom  they  were  suggested,  atid  by  whose  cape  and  ac- 
tivity they  have  been  carried  into  effect,  is  justly  due  aH  the 
credit,  and  all  the  reward.** 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  COlfBATlVENWS*  9x1m  aw  attbiipt.to 

D&TEBVl^V  aras  EtmSKTAmr  VACin.TT    TO  W^lCU   THAT   KAMB    IS 
OBVBSfAUT  lAFru^JDw     B/  Mx  ^OBEJiT  pOE. 

Okk  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  employed  by  Dr  Gall  to 
determine  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  was 
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to  observe,  at  every  opportunity,  the  heads  of  persons  distin> 
guished  by  any  peculiarity  of  disposition^  or  talent,  and  to  note 
in  what  particular,  region  a  large  devekipmeot  appeared  in  them 
all.  Having,  in  the  ebnrse  d?  his  -  ttesearches,  cdleoted  in  his 
house  a  number  of  persons  belonging'  to  the  ^lo^r  rairks,  such 
as  porters  andhadcneywdoaohmeo^  hib  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fiftct,  that  while  some  individuals  were  spok^i  of  by  their 
comrades  as  remarkable  for  prnvokingdispates and  contentions, 
there  were  others,  of  a  pacific  dikposidon^  whom  they  regarded 
with  eon  tempt,  imd  called  poltronsw  '^^  As  the  BMBt  quarrel*- 
some^^  says  Oall,  ^^  fonnd  great  pleasure  in  giving  me  Tery  ctr- 
cumstantsal  narratives  of  their  exploits,  I  waa  anxious  to  see 
whether  any  thing  was  to  be  found  in^  tfae  heads  of  ibese  heroes 
which  distinguished  them  from  those  of  the  boitranB.  I  ranged 
ihk  quarrelers  on  one  side,  and  Ihe  peaceable  on.  the  other,  and 
examined  carefuUy  the  heads  of  both.  I  found  thaty  in  all  the 
qiaarrelers,  the  heady  immediately  behind  and  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  ears,  was  much  broader  than  in  the  poUnms.  On 
other  occasions,  I  assembled,  separately,  those  woo  were  most 
disttnguisbed  for  their  bravery,  and  those  who  were  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  cowardice.  I  repeated  my  researches,  .and 
found  my  first  observations  confirmed.  I  therefore  began,  to 
conjecture  that  an  inclination  to  contetition  (penchant  aux  riae^} 
might  really  be  the  result  of  a  particular  oi^n.  I  endeavoured 
to  find  out,  on*  the  one  hand,  men  of  acknowledged  superior 
bravery,  and,  on  the  other,  men  known  to  be  great  cowards.  At 
the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  at  tliat  time  still  exhibited  in  Vienna, 
there  appeared  a  first-rate  fighter  of  extreme  intrepidity,  who 
often  presented  himself  in  the  arena,  to  sustain  alone  a  fight  with 
a  wild  boar  or  a  bull^  or  any  ferocious^  animal  whatever.  I 
found  in  him  the  region  of  the  head  just  pointed  out  very  broad 
and  rounded  (botnbee),  I  took  »  cast  of  this  head,  and  likewise 
of  those  of  some  other  braves^  that  I  might  run  no  risk  of  for- 
getting their  particular  conformations.  I  examined  also  the 
heads  of  some  of  my  comrades,  who  had  been  expelled  from  se- 
veral universities  for  continual  duel-fighting.  Among  these  was 
one  who  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  establishing  him- 
self in  an  ale-house,  and  mocking  the  workmen  who  came  thither 
to  drink, — and  when  he  saw  them  disposed  to  come  to  blows, 
putting  out  the  lights,  and  giving  them  battle  in  the  dark,  chair 
in  hand.  He  was,  in  appearance,  a  little  and  weakly  man.  He 
reminded  me  of  another  of  my  comrades,  a  Swiss,  who  used  to 
amuse  bimsdf  at  Strasburg  by  provoking  quarrels  with  men 
much  stronger  and  bigger  than  himself.  I  visited  several 
schools,  and  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  scholars  who  were  the 
most  quarrelsome,  and  those  who  were  the  most  cowardly.  I 
prosecuted  the  same  observations  in  the  families  of  my  acquaint* 
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qnce.  In  the  course  of  my  researches,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  very  handsotne  youog  woman,  who,  from  her  childhood,  had 
lieen  fond  of  dressing  herself  in  male  attire,  and  going  secretly 
out  of  doors  to  fight  with  the  blackguards  in  the  streets*  After 
her  marHoge,  she  constantly  sought  ecscasiun  to  fight  with  men. 
When -she  had  guests  at  dinner^  she  challengfd  the  strongest  of 
rhem,  after  the  repast,  ta  wrestle  with  her.  I  likewise  knew  a 
lady,  wfao^  although- of  snaall  stature  and  delicate  constitutico, 
was  oflten  judiciaHy  summoned/ because  of  her  custom  of  strike 
ing  her  domeatios  of  'both  sexes.  When  she  was  on  a  journey, 
ewo  drunk  waggoners,  having  lost  their  way  in  the  inn  during 
the  night,  entered  thfe  chamber  where  she  was  sleeping  aleae-: 
she  received  them  widi  such  vigour  with  the  candlesticks,  which 
she  hurled  at  their  heads,  and  the  chairs,  with  which  she  strudc 
chem,  that  tbey  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  flight.  In 
ail  these  persons,  I  fotmd  ihe  region  in  question  formed  in  the 
manner  atiove  described,  although  the  heads  were  shaped  iQ 
other  respects  quite  differently.  These  observations  emboldened 
me,  and  I  began  thenceforward  to  speak,  in  my  lectures,  of  an 
organ  qfcowagt,  as  I  then  called  it.*  ^  The  existence  of  this 
organ  has  since  been  fully  established. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  its  manifestations  in  a  state  of  disease. 
Pinel  mentions  several  cases.  One  cf  these  is  that  of  a  man 
afilecCed  with  a  very  inveterate  periodical  mania.  '^^  His  jpa- 
roxysros,"  says  Pinel,  "  generally  continue  for  eiffht  or  ten  days 
every  month,  and  seem  to  present  the  most  periect  contrast  to 
his  natural  state.  During  nis  lucid  intervals,  his  physiognomy 
is  calm — his  air  mild  and  reserved— -his  answers  to  questions  put 
to  him  timid  and  proper.  He  manifests  urbanity  of  manners, 
rigid  probity,  and  even  a  desire  to  oblige  others,  and  expresses  the 
most  ardent  wishes  for  the  cure  of*  his  disease ;  but  on  the  return 
of  the  paroxysm,  particularly  when  marked  by  a  certain  redoess 
of  the  face,  excessive  heat  in  the  head,  and  a  violent  thirst,  his 
walk  is  precipitate,  his  tone  of  voice  is  strong  and  arrogant,  bis 
look  is  full  of  audacity,  and  he  experiences  the  most  violent 
propensity  to  provoke  those  who  approach  him,  and  to  fight 
with  them  furiously.f  " 

When  the  organ  of  Combativeness  is  deficient,  the  character 
is  altogether  pacific ;  the  individual  hates  contenCioo,  and  never 
wiHingly  gets  into  a  brawl.  To  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

Grail  and  Spurshetm  confine  tneir  remarks  on  Combativene$s 
almost  entirely  to  what  may  be  tcrnied  it«  physical  functions ; 
the  consideration  of  ita  efibcts  in  a  moral  point  of  view  being 

•■Gall  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cervcau,  tonic  iv.  pp.  3 — 9. 

t  Pinel  sur  rAlienation  Mcnlale.     Secondc  Kdlt.  p.  101,  sect.  116. 
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dismissed  in  a  single  brief  sentence.  ^^  Learned  men  who  find 
every  where  occasion  for  Ixtter  eontvorasy,  and  impassioned 
pleaders,  have  probably)^  says  6aU>  ^  tliis  oi^^  vecy  much  de- 
veloped.*^   To  Ihts  topic,  aiiso,'!  shaH  aCterwan^sreturiL    < 

Having  thus  seen  the  eflfect  of  great  vigour  of  thei<oti(gan 
No.  v.,  both  in  health  and  in  disause^  let  ua  proceed ^to.ioqtiire 
what  is  the  dementary  faculty  which  prpmpts  .tpttbciJperCpr- 
mance  of  actions  such  us  those  above  dtscribed.      >     .  ; . 

The  attention  of  Dr  Gali  haviogbeen  at  fma/tiaiwaysfauedoa 
the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  a  quality  or  iaoakyv>aiid  «>n- 
sequentiy  on  the  result  of  an  excessive  development  of  all  or^an, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  was  impossibie  for  ihim  tB^Msoaaef'  anyrffgE^ 
damental  ppwer  in  its  primitive  deatination.  ^^  In  eertnil  oaaes^^ 
as  he  himself  observes,  *^  it  is  muiJi  more  easy  to  disoover^  the 
organ  which  determines  a  certain  mode  of  aiCtioD^  than  the  fun- 
damental quality  or  faculty  itself.  Aotiona  which  .are>  the  result 
of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  an  organ  are  nhoofa  more  obvious 
than  the  primitive  destination  of  that  oi^n^  and  its  ordinary 
manner  of  acthig^  It  is  fi^  dik  reascm  tkU:.at  first' I  observed 
almost  all  the  organs,  and  all  the  faculties,  in  their  estecMwe 
actitntt/.  When  faculties  are  once  recognised  as  peouHar  and 
independent,  it  is  possible  thence  to  infer,  by  degrees,  the  pri- 
mitive destination  of  an  organ.^  ^  Courage^  we  have  seen,  was 
the  name  which  Dr  Gall  at  first  gave  to  the  proprnsity  now 
under  discussion*  Afterwards,  however,  ^he  substituted  for  this 
name  that  of  QuarreUomeness,  ttnd  then  that  of  the  Instinct  of 
Self'D^nce  and  D^ence  of  Property  {Instinct  de  la  DefSase  ie 
soi-mSme  et  de  la  PropriiU ;  penchant  aux  riseea ;  Conraee)^ 
which  appellation  he  retained  till  his  death.  None  of  these 
designations  of  the  faculty  met  the  approval  of  Dr  Spuieheim. 
^'  Physical  courage,^  says  he,  **  and  the  capacity  to  meet  and 
repel  attack,  is  necessary  to  animals,  as  soon  as  they  are  attached 
to  females,  to  progeny,  to  dwellings,  or  to  friends  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  £gbt  in 
oraer  to  defend.  Such  a  propensity  must  therefore  exist  for  die 
purposes  of  defence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  like  all  others, 
of  general  application,  and  not  limited  to  self-defence :  I  there- 
fore call  the  cerebral  part  in  which  it  inheres  the  organ  of  the 
Fropeimttf  to  Fight,  or  of  CombativenessJl  ^ 

With  all  deference,  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr  Spurzheim  here 
falls  into  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  though  perhaps  not  the  same 
in  degree^  with  that  which  hepoints  out  in  the  appellation  bestqw- 
ed  on  the  organ  by  Gall.  To  employ — mutatut  mutandis — the 
expressions  used  by  himself  in  objecting  to  Gall^s  appellation  of 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  tome  iv.  p.  14.  f  Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  1. 

^  Spurzheim^s  Phrenology,  section  on  Combativeness. 
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another  primitive  faculty, — the  organ  Nu  V.  is  certainly  essential 
to  fighting,  but  it  often  aota  without  tl^ere  being  foiy  intention  to 
fight^  and  is  also  satisfied  in  y^ious,  way S/tiipjli^ee^ssarMy, connect- 
ed with  such  a  purpose  '^  W^  (}a#ot,vk9pally  ^>^a^,'^  say^.Dr  S., 
^  of  the  neirvea  of  the:iaa|^ndt)  of  ,$)gtiriu<)0,  b<tf  pf  ibose^  joC  pun- 
^r^d  Cbivst:  •  The  salnielftngM^^i:^Ji^!u^4y£^n  ^pe^k- 
ing of, tb€iiorgaa*iii.^iiestitm»!  GralTa M^ii^ d^i&pt ?xpfpsf^;(fie 
whole  sphere  of  .acitvUyf'Of- 1^  facMUy*  .  Nc^t  {^cpn^^^y 
insist  on  the  importance  of  .aficqplirig  ti^es  wbiph  do  tnpt^^^sig- 
nate 'deterrniiuiste actioDs.^^      \  ,  '*^.'k^ 

To'tbe  souodn^  of  tKeiw  principle^  I  ciordi^^ly  assei^tyj^d 
Dr  Spurzh^m  seems  to  have  applied  thcoQ  9|2Qc^^fi|Jly,  ir^,  afx§ir 
lysing  (be  facitlity  Na  VIL  which  6ail  tern^^  (^TH^^^nb^jb^ 
which  be  gafid  ifaeDamfl  Swreiivmeaa.,^  'Vl  gr^t  i^y^lh^ 
^^  that  this  pomr  tci3  often.act^  as  ^uiunog,  but  I  djq  f)c|t  r^i^ 
thttt  tbi&  name  indacaHes  tbe  sp<^jal  propeiteitv  }\^djl.  ^i»^{fiM 
to  be  detencnined  withcNit  considering  tbf  ocg^c^.  Upon,  vik^^i^ 
and  the  manner  in  whicb^  it  <cts ;  and  in*  considering'  tl)e  .^f^ 
oeediQgs  6f  sly  anioials  and>  cunning  men«  and  all  the.  f i^ j;^f^i9«M3 
depending  on  this  power,  I  conceived  it  ^  be  the  propei:\sityf]U> 
conceal-p«to  be  secret  in  thoughts,  ^ord^^  UM9g$>  or  proj(^$;^r}v. 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  Dr  Spur?ibeim  someii^bat,  oy e)r- 
looka  his  own  princjplesy  when  be  ^)eak^  of  an  ^'  organ  of  \\hj^ 
prapenaity  to  fight.  On  thf^  one  hand,  this  dame,  to  us&t(i(ip 
own. phrase,  <^  does  not  express  (he  wbcJe  spberei  ofactjrvi,^ 
dT  the  faculty  ;'^  and  on  the  other,  it  i^  very  like  $n  expre^siqii 
which  ^^  designates  a  determinate  action.^  Fighting,  in  the<ei^ 
of  man,  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  the  faculty  when  MI  i*^ 
gulated  or  too  energetk ;  or  mtber,  a^  I  shall  afterwards  emdefh 
vour  to  shew,  it  is  Uie  effect  of  such  an  endowment,  iq  cofnbiqa- 
tion  with  another  propensity— Destructiveness.  *^  The  tnost^ex- 
alted  action  of  an  organ,^  however,  as  Dr  Gall  well  remarcl^ 
<^  is  merely  a  gradation  oif  the  fundamental  power,  but  i^  ^bf^ 
fundamental  power  itself.  The  fundamental  QuiO^y  Qir  facpltyy" 
says  he,  *^  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  or  th.e  Bpec^^  \  il^ 
the  degrees  of  its  manifestation  vary  in  one  indiviao^  93^  {^i^ 
other,  according  aa  the  organ  is  more  or  les^  d^velopq^* .;  If  we 
disregard  all  the  accidental  modifications,  and  pay  attention  only 
to  what  in  that  quality  is  common  to  all  individuals,  we  shall 
have  found  the  fundamental  quality  or  faculty .^:{;  This,  I  am 
pei^uadedy  ia  the  only  mode  in  which  elementary  C^iculti^s  c^ 

*  Phrenology ;  sectioD  on  Amativenesi-^Gall^s  term  is  ^  The  ihsdnct'  of 
propagation*** 

t  Piireiielogy  $  section  00  Secretivenesa. 

X  Tome  iv.  p.  20,  21— ^all  adds :  '^  As,  in  this  matter,  much  is  lefl  to  the 
aagadtj  of  eacn  philosopher  who  devotes  himself  to  it,  there  will  always  be 
a  great  diversitj  of  opinionfl^  even  among  organoliwiBts,  on  the  autject  of  the 
denomination  of  the  fundamental  qualities  or  faculties.** 
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be  arrived  at ;  and  before  the  phrenological  nomenclature  can  lie 
accurate,  we  must  designate  each  facility  by  a  term  which,  in 
the  words  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  already  repeatedly  cited,  shall  **  ex- 
press the  whole  sphere  of  i^s  activity .''  I  r    \ 

It  appears  to  me  that  both  GaU  aud  gpqrz^eim  have /ailed 
to  discover,  or  at  least  to  expoupdp  what  j,n  .the  facvilty  wder 
discqs^on  "is  common  to  all.  individuals.^  :  Thif  ^lem^n^ry, 
ultimate,  primary,  or  fundamental  qinaUty  or/ fapiaity^  l.hf^ve 
been  led  by  much  refl^ion  tp,concli^d^^  isi^.^ivh^^  atrippod  of  all 
its  ^^  accidental  modificatipns^"^^  neltb|9i;  m9|re.i^f'ljf$»,(^^^lfH£ 
Instinpt  or  Pbopen/sity  .i:q  OfJ^ps^ ;  ,9r^  j^  it  w^  JjfB  ^bortly 
expressed,  OPFOsivENEssi  /      m' 

The  word  Oppose  I  use  both  in  \\^  priq^lti.^f  .and  *  in  vits' se- 
condary sense;  applying  it  to  acts  bptb.pHy^icaliaodf^^Qral;  ;> 

To  Oppose  literally  signifies  iosf^  (m^s^9py',iotgf^\^t;.r:.AK' 
cording  to  Dr  Johnson^  it  meaas,  to,  dt^  ^>^^9^tt  ftqb^^ja^ve0^ei ; 
to  hinder  ;  to  resist ;  to  place  as  an  QhsUtcks :  >Apd  QfiPQ^^H  he 
explains  to  be  one  thai  opposes  ; ,  antfigonist ;  e^evj^.;^  fivaf- 

Opposition  may  be  eitlier  i^ggre^ve  or'  d^fensiv^^  wenaay 
act  against  another  either  by  aitackingothy  rj^sisivag^ 

Let  us  now  examine  how  far  ppposfTipsi!  chouractenaes  the. ac- 
tions to  which,  according  to  Phrenplqgist|g,Comibatureii6)3S' leads. 
Mr  Scott^s  acute  and  comprehensive  e^ay  on.  tihi$  f^cpUys  ip  the 
Transactions  of  the  Phrenologipal  Society,  may  be  selected  as 
the  Ijest  subject. for  oonament.  That  •geqti^snanhi^  the  nfierit 
of  having  first  clearly  elucidated  the  moral  fu^ctiops  pf  the  m- 
culty.  •  ,         .  '    . 

"  By  itself,^^  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  it  is  ,a  blind  inj.pulse;  d^ight^ 
ing  in  opposition  for  its  own  fiake^-^Ofo.  %yety  foculty  de- 
lists in  the  performance  of  actions  prompted  by  itself*, 

Mr  Scott, — "  A  restless  ^irid  of  contention^  without  end  or 
object.'** — Obs.  Contention  is  the  action  of  two  or  more  parties  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  There  can  be  nooont«ation  witbnut 
OPPOSITION  and  resistance. 

Mr  Scott,"^*^  Under  the  direction  of  higlier  powers^  it  gives 
boldness  and  force  to  the  character,  and  enables  these  to  act 
with  energy  and  effect,'' — Obs.  Here,  also,  ibfre  jnust  be  op- 
position. *^  Boldness^^  is  an  impulse  to  face  dangerous  objectB ; 
to  set  one'*s  self  against  them.  jLarge  No.  V.  eoabtesa  raaa  to 
kneet  them  without  shrinking,  nay  even  with  pleasure.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  dangerous  object  be  a  living  creature  or  an 
inanimate  o}>ject.  In  swimming  agaipst  a  rapid,  stream,  per- 
sons in  whom  this  faculty  is  weak  will  speedily  beoome  faiot* 
hearted,  if  indeed  they  venture  into  the  water  at  ali;  while  they 
who  are  amply  endowed  will  continue,  so  long  as  their  muscles 
.are  capable  of  resisting  the  torrent^  to 


..» 
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and  di^onest  men.  Where  the  organ  is  small,  and  Cautious- 
ness  full,  the  individual  10  utterly  di^maiyktwhen  hie  is  trader  the 
necessity  of  compedtig  with  an  bpi^nent.''  'On  the  fl{^pnoach  of 
a  conftct^  Ca4y|ioustiea9  utMfly  'OV^rpowet^shim/and  if  possessed 
of  sensibiflUv,  li^  i^  rendered  ^xi^itl^iv^  iiikser^l^t'  ^^'tits^un- 

of  his  loins  ar«lodsedj  as^  tils  krie^6!«tfK^«il«'BgtAtlslatfOther.^ 
When,  on  thq  other  hiidd^  ibhe^^g^  4s>lkt«e^*o|>ikifeitiM  is  a 
poiirerful  incentive  to)  redoikbl)9d  «i0^f i<M^,  aiiSt  Ut  feU  to-fce  pdsi- 
tivdy  agreeable^  Mef  of  thid  «lkss  iM%bIe4d'bi(ing*  what^vier 
tatem;  they  possess  into  6pemtiofi ;  they  exeoU'te  their  fAanfii  in  a 
dashing  and  vigorous  styl^,  and  IWquenftly  impress^  the  shal. 
low  atKi  lOeKperieneed'  With  A  mii9take»  ki^a  df  their  gt«at  'in- 
telleeiuat  superiority,  and  ^eveft  men  of  bi^h  talebt  bat  defi- 
cient Combat! venesB  with  admiriftioti  of  th^  easojaad  vigoiir 
With  whidi  they  abt  in  cirevioistances  th«lt  paraly2e  and  un^tMsrve 
the  minds  of  persons  dlflPerently  constitute.  Tbifi  idea  is 
forcibly  expressed  by  Lord  Baeon,  in  his  Estoy  on  Boldness. 
<<  It  is  a  tnvialgramniar-schoid  t^xt;^  says  lie,'  ^  biit  yet'  wiortby 
a  wise  man^s  consideration r^-^AquestiKMHwas^asked  of  Deibos- 
thenes,  what  w«is  the  chief  part  of  an  otator?  He  answered, 
action  :  What  next  ?  Action  :  Whatne&t  agoili  ?  Action*  Jffe 
said  it  that  knew  best,  and  bad  by  nature  hbiself  no  advantage 
in  that  he  commended.  A  stmnge  thing,  that  that  pare  of  an 
orator  which  is  but  superficifid,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  fdcfyer, 
should  be  placed  so  high  above  those^otiier  noUe  parts  of  inveo* 
tion^  elocution,  and  the  reftt ;  oay  almost  alone,  as  if  U  wove  all 
in  aW.  But  the  reason  is  plain«  There  is  in  4iil«ilMii  mature 
generally  tiiore  <rf  thtt  fool  tban  of  the  jwise ;  and  tl^erfifore  those 
facidttes  by  which  the  fooliaii  pafrjt  of  afep^s  mfinds-  is  taken,  are 
qiost  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  ease  of  boldness  in  civil 
business:  What  firfift?  Boldness:  What  second  and  third? 
Boldness.  Andyi^tboldoess  is  a  child  of  igqoranceand  base- 
ness, far  infmor  to  other  parts :  bi|t,  nevertheless^  tt  dolih  fa^i- 
nate  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are  ^ber  shallow  in 
judgment  or  weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest  pMrt ;  yea, 
and  prevatleth  with  wise  men  at  Weak  times.^ 

In  private  society,  abo,  individiiak  with  lasge  Combativeness 
and  S^if-esteem  often  mdko  a  far  greater  figure  in  the  eyfS9  of 
superficial  and  ignorant  observers^  than  men  whose  mbrai  and 
iAteHectual  qualities  are  vastly  superior*  An  excellent  iUu$tra^ 
tion  of  this  occurs  in  an  ^imusing  paper  of  AddisaB^8,<in  the 
Tatler,  where  he  treats  of  the  vai4ous  sorts  of  ooiBversatioa 
which  are  current  in  sodety^  and  likens  the  «peakefs  to-  difiteeot 
mumcal  instruments^  according  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
conversation  of  each.  The  first  sort  mentioned  is  the  drum. — 
*^  Your  drums,^  says  he,  '*  are  the  bhjstcrers  in  eonversation? 
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that  with  a  loud  laugb^  MWa^uml  i9Utfa»  and  4  torrent  of  noise, 
domineer  iq  {imI>Up  ^^^^wbU^it-PPffr-beBR  mw  ^  «»n8e;  stun 
their  fiiQmpfiniQti^  ji^^nd  .fiU..U^fplAPQ:(h^y-ftr^  iAtwith^a/trauUng 
sounds .tha^  bAth,fi«b)QH%m#<wM,  )m«90M^^  gfl«d .  br^ediic;  in 
it.    The  drup^(j9K»^withMM^io9i^l)3i;ito  Im^kif/m^ym&tyf  i» 

wiib'Iodi^^bo  a|]f»,,9o4iQf^b9  ,ii«e«t/|t4$^  0fl^n  fsisii^fera^iiite 
of  iairtbiand,.witr)«M9di  Off  ^^m^AnvM  flk^i^H  Aw^9$l»yt^  •  Xnted 
not.abA^i^yiP^  tb^  tHei>e«i0iA00»  :o£<ijke^dfiw  Yory  a»iic:h,.e<»iiriU 
bu|e9.  tp/  its.iMi^-  Tbift.  MtJborrlie^  |>rMeed#..  t<;^  Jjfay^  il*te» 
wbi(^».flM^9  im9  )V  J»»a'/cb»flac(^udiAi(?U>y<^9H'Wte<tf»  ^bfiTdvuHi;, 
tM'fiotfOd^.vef^^^f^'  b)i  itA^lf>ri9ir^n>^-veiiyj«ou|li  <micert,  aU^ 
note$}9re  tPMl^mte^i9i^^fiXi:,mdtyfirff  lovfy^ltfy  dr'Pwnediii^.A 
multitude  ff(ji\\stgiiment»f  And  <^yid9  if^  ^mgii.&vfi»..«iiite 
you .giva,AipiM?tkuw  a|i(eikli(JM  itotit*;  . A4ute  ift  8^1dM»  h^aoiia 
a comfAny 'ofMi^Offetlhw fi^s  wb^ri^^^a idrtii^  i^^U  gh^'ittelf 
to  ad?antii»g9  io  iMa«9emtrfy  oC  ^v^  fkuwirf^    Tbo^  lutoni^^ 

tbeneforn  AO^  oieA  <^  fio^  0«fHM?^  y««^jQH>Q. jsi^^cfion^  CVaaH 
afiabiiityt)fUld..e9tfi^ed'X:hif0y}  by,^)!^irsKWA  itf.^^odrrAtfe^  nviio 
are  tbeoQkly.pupperjud^^of  ^^delj^tful  undspftf^- melody.? 
In  this  description  of-  ihe.l^te,  itii^nDt.diffieMU  ito  repogni^e  aft 
admiraUf^  aod  ajt^rikingly,  Dffcuri^te  fi^^fe  of/  ibe  isWact^r  of 
Addison  himself*. .  Ifi  li»rg0iinMHed:iPtnpapi«9(  lio  wfis  #ilfot  and 
reserved  t  ^a&  amMg,a.mK  <;hQMe-friendbvJb^.fi;eely  gavf}.^e«l» 
to  ihal  .wit  aodthmliour^iwbteW  timbo^od,  du^og  bia  /^litairy 
boui9t  in  fia9ay«,.«ont4ribm^'^Q.<Uie  {XftU^  i^p^qti^^  imd 
Gkiardian,  have  siooed^ligbt^dQulliaqskand  will  yteftradd  iotJbo 
enjoymeia  of  oi«0y  g^nemtion^  ,..(..      i .  .» 

Phrenoipgy  ift  of  ^r^at  uae  in  Mping  UA  ta  s^iihroug^  the 
blustering  sur&ce  of  .prosumfi^upvis.  but  ignorant  and  Joarwrn 
minded  ui^ni  0fi4  lo  diAooy^r  ip^it  m^  f>^$i99f^'  whoe«  mpd^stv 
and  dcffideoc^Me  apt  U^  prey^iH  the  disslay  of  tb^.t^lenii  whwh 
they  possess..  Mftny  yoMng  me^  rof  i^Xf^eilent  natt^  but^dflwal 
in  Cembali veni^sSf  and,  it  ^ny  be,  jn  the  qiMcaposs  0S  perf^ptinn 
whitth  ladividuality  >c9tnfersy  fe^l  themselves  .Jdrow-^beatefi  and 
cast  down  wlien  brought  floto.floUisi^n  witji  .pereons  of  tb^  drum 
spedes,  and  readily  take  up  thf  iospryeiu^iqn  that  their  own  m* 
teUecakual  quali tiea  m:«t  of  a  jai»h  inferior  grl^}e. .  To  such  youths 
Phrenology  i»  of  the  bigbeft  service^  by  enabling  them  t^  diot 
criminata  between  reokless  pretwsion  and  solid  abiiiiy^  nod  aim 
to  form  a>  just  estijcpate  of  •  tifeir  p^w^  /cbtiTii^rsb  •  An  apposite 
illustration  of  this  is  published  in  the  fpurib  Number  of  the 
Phrenolcfj^I  JomuaU  in  an  article  entilJed>  '^  Phrenology  ap«- 
plied  to  the  Ediinoationipf  A  T^ontb*""  {n  childhood^  thi»:  iMivi- 
dual  in  question  waa  uemei^kable  for  mod  oatuvvew.  siiilpUiiit^t 
diffidencey  and  hiuntness  pf.  manner,  and  at  school  waauotfomly 
made  the  fag  of  hf^yu  more  roughly  constituted  than  biniself. 
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Having  only  a  mcxlerate  development  of  the  knowing  organs,  he 
made  extremely  IMe  progress  in  his  educatioir  till  'after  the  age 
of  puberty.     He  then  studied^  among  other  %rall(5bes'of  seience, 
Phrenology ;  and  bm'obmit^wiiotm  on*  thi«  Vdpic  are  paPtklulariy 
descfTiDg  of  attentioat     «^  -As  to  Phtferioldgy,^  say*  he,  ^  I  am 
convinced  I  cMtfetaanuiob,  W  ncH  more;  to  it,  than  t&fisy  other 
of  oiy  studies.   '  The  extreme '  diffidence^  which  ^rmed  -  so 
remarkable  a;featture  of  any  cfiipdsitkm,  arose  p&rtlyiVom  natural 
tinudity  ;  but  it  was  greatly  iggmvatM  by  my  tieioig'odnsdous 
of  deficieficy  iti  'soiiie  inteUeetuai  -p&mft^  compared  wifh  -otfier 
per8Dns».ana  entevtaiirinff  most  exaggeraled  notions  of  the  it!ip&. 
dineftls  which  thdse  de£ctsthittw  in'  tlie:  way  of  oiy  atfaining 
even  ordinary  profidency  in  any  thing.    In  8lidrt,t>erare  I  knew 
PhnBUclogy,  I  was  perauaded  that- 1  was  a  blockheikl^  and 'my 
whole  chMracteir  and  conduct  were  on  the  point  of  being  formed 
and  regulated  on  ihis  priscipie.     Wberi,  however,  i  was 'told 
that  my  timidity  afose  from  a  deflebticj  tsf  CotnbatYveites, 
joined  with  large  Oaut^usoess,  ConMerittousneas^  and: Love  of 
Approbationi  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  dbseryarlon  instinctivdy ; 
and  as  I  have  d'good  Betf-Esteem;  and  no  deiSdeocy  of  Firmness, 
I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  had*been  taken*  oiF  nty  shouldei^  and 
hoped  that  I  should  yet -be  able  toehold  up  my  head  in  society. 
The  Jcnowledge^  also,  thai  the  ooafidenoe  bf  many  of  myasso- 
ciates,  whose  presence  of  mind*  I  had  envied  and  attvibnled  to 
great  intellectual  saperi0rity,.a0o9e  merely  from' larger  Comba- 
tivenesa  and  le&a  Cautiousness  than  min&,  gave  me  additional 
courage ;  and  I  found  that  this  theory  of  their  dispositions  was 
correct,  not  only  by  observing  their'  heada,  but  by  comparing 
with  these  their  manner  and  conduct  when  boys,  and  discovering 
how  beautifully  it  eicplained  them.     I  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  implicit  bdief  in  ail  that  was  presented*  to  my  mind,  and  took 
every  one^s  pretensions  for  actnadattaimAents;  and  in  this  way 
could  never  feel  that  I  wai  half  wise  enough  to  act  on  tny  own 
opinion,  if  any  human  being*  chose  to  call  it  in  question.    Plire- 
nclogy  gave  me  an  invaknble  insight  into  diaracter,  and  enabled 
me  to  distinguish  the  chaff  from  tne  wheat;  and  also  to  try  my 
own  views  by  the  standard  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  mere 
notion^  of  other  men.    The  knotwledge  of  character  which  it  has 
eommunioated)  is  as  valuable  a^  atl^ast  ten  years*  expeiienee  of 
the  world  would  have  been  to  a  mind  such  as  mine*     My  timi- 
dity and  want  of  confidence  are  naturally  so  great,  that  I  can 
scarody  imagine  the  tinw  when  I  wonld  have  bad  courage  to 
place  myself  in  situations  -calculated  Id  afford  experience.     Pos- 
sessed  of  Phreooi<^y,  I  feel  myself  invested  with  something  like 
the  invisible  ring  of  the  fairy  tales ;  I  enter  into  society  Wfth  an 
instrument  which  enables  me  to  appreciate   individtmis  with 
truth  and  accuracy ;   this  knowledge  makes  me  know  my  real 
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situation,  and  feel  safe ;  and  then  I  am  enabled  to  act  without 
fear  or  embarrassment.  Phrenology  has  placed  my  mind  at 
peace  also  with  kself.  I  know  my  deficieQcies,  atnd  avoid  reli- 
ance  upon  them  ;  lybilel.  know  va&o  the  powers  that  are  given, 
and  the  purposes  tq  whioh  ibey  way  be  applied  si  and  gratittide 
to  Providenoe,  wkh  a  dueleelmg  of  responaihility,  hava-mic 
ceeded  to.feaviand  dii^denoey  which  ean  ilever  ^st  in  a  high 
degree^' without  Bon^e)  pfiirtJKNi  ofdiscoaAent.  .  Mueb,  therefore, 
as  Phrenology  i$  depi^^  I  mvni  aiway»  regard  an  aequaiiftafiee 
with  it  asrone of  ib^happiestcil^eunisbuioesof «b^  life ;  and  have 
no  doubttthftt  olher^  wUi.  entertain -^ the  same  opinion  when >th^ 
are  praiqticaUy  ai^quauited*  with  .itearmhs.^i  Biit  it  i»'  time  to 
return  to  Mr  Scott"*^  anblysia.  ;     ,  .  . 

Mr  ScaU^'-^^^  This  propensity  sam^times*  manifests  itsetfii^fy 
strongly,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  or  pretext  for  aity«et4ous' 
or  actual  opposition.  There  are  aonw  vea  in  whom  k  Bsppetivt 
in  the  course  of  the  li^te^t  or  most  amicable  coiiveraaticm.- 
Such  m6n  are  your  great  arguers.  Thu  spirit  of  contctitioii'aiid 
opposition  is.  so.  aticong  in  them,  that,  they  catuiot  prevail'  upon 
themiielvei  to  assent  to  the  sioipleat  propoaidoni'  There  are  meiv 
who  make  apoipt  of  contradinting  almost  «very  thing  thbt  is 
said ;  who,  whatQyer  ouedtion  is  .broached^  aie  siir^  to  tnke  the 
opposite^  *and  even  tnougb  viaoqulshed  tbey  can  urgoe  still. ^ 
Such  persons  cannot  endure  Xo  have  tbeiropiniOBs  assented  to. 
If  you  are  convinced  by  their,  arguments,  uiey  will  go  <fver  to 
the  opinion  you  have  left,--^^  Confute,  change  sides^  atid  still  con^ 
fule''' 

Oba.  This  is  a  pure,  tendency  to  oi^foss*.  Such  persons  l^ve 
to  contradict  aggressively,  and  to  resist  defensively.  Whb  large 
l)e&truetivene6S  and  Self^Esteeni.,  and  little  Benievolenee,  a  gn^at 
endowment  of  CombativenesB  gives  rise  (o  that  «pMe$  of  de- 
tractcNr  described  by  Dr  Johnson  in  the  \Rflmbler  under  the 
title  of  The  Roarer^  "  If  the  wealth  of  a  trader  is  mentioned-, 
the  Roarer  without  hesitation  devotes  him  tobankraptcy ;  if  the 
beauty  and  elegance  ctf  a  lady  be  commended,. he  wonoers  how 
the  town  can  fall  in  love  with  msdc  deformity ;  it  a  new  pe^* 
formance  of  gemus  happens  to  be  celebrated,  he  pronomices  the 
writer  a  b<^les6  idiot,  without  knowledge  of  books  or  life^  and 
without  the  understanding  by  which  it  must  be  acquired*  His 
exaggerations  are  generally  without  effect  upon  those  whom  he 
compels  to  hear,  them ;  and  though  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  timorous  are  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  bis  confidence  ibr  knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he 
endeavours  to  suppress  soon  recover  their  former  strength,  as  the 
trees  that  bend  to  the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when  its 
force  is  past.*" 

From  a  similar  cause  proceeds  that  peevish  disposition,  which 
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Having  only  a  moderate  development  of  the  knowing  organs,  he 
made  extremely  iitAle  progress  in  his  education  till 'after  the  age 
of  puberty.  He  then  studied)  among  other  branches' of  science, 
Phrenology;  and  hM'oMriradons  dtt'thidldpic  itre  particularly 
deserviDg  df  aitemida;  *^  iAs  to  Phi^rioldgy;^  says  he,  *^  I  am 
ccm^ncod  I  oiileiaBinuoh,  if  ootnvore;  toat,  than  to:aiiy  other 
of  my  studies.  <  The  extreme '  diffidence^  which  ibrmed'  so 
renarkabfe  aifesirure  of  my  diipositiow,  ttroBe  partlyfrom'natural 
tioudity  ;  itmt  >it  ^as  gveatty  aggravate'  by  my  lieiog  conscious 
of  diefimncy  in  some  inlieiKictual  p6wers^  compared  wkh  bt4)er 
peraon0»>«and  emcvtaininff  most  exaggeraled  notioiAs  of  the  itiipe- 
dimeals  which  thcfee  dereetBthmw  in  tlie  way  of  tny  eitfaining 
even  ordinary  proficiency  in  any  thing,  in  short,  be(bref  I  khew 
Fhneilcilogyf  1  Was  persuaded  that- 1  was  a  blockhead^  and  ^my 
whole  ohatactef  ttnd  conduct  were  on  the  point  of  foeittg  farmed 
and  regulated  on  this  prinftiple.  W4ieii,  however,  i  was  told 
that  my  timidity'  acose  from  a  defldeticy  of  Combatrvenless, 
joiBcd  with  large  Oaui^ousdess,  Consoieiitrousness,  afid  •  Lctve  of 
ApprobaUooj  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  observation  instiffictivety ; 
aiKl  as  I  have  a  good  Belfr-Esteero,  and  no  defid^ncy  of  Firmness, 
I  felt  as  if 'a  mountain  had^been  takw  ofi^  my  should^r^,  and 
hoped,  that  I  should  yetrbe  able  io'bold  up  my  head  in  society. 
The  Jcnowledge,  also,  that  the  confklenoe  of  many  of  my  asso- 
ciates, wboae  presence  of  mind  I  had  envied  ana  attrtbtited  to 
great  intellectual  stiperiority,  ociose  merely  from  larger  Cotnba- 
tiveness  and  less  Cautiousness  than  min&,  gave  mt  addititinal 
courage ;  and  I  found  that  this  theory  of  their  dispositions  was 
correct,  not  only  by  observing  their  heads,  but  bycdmparihg 
with  these  their  manner  and  conduct  when  bo3r8y  anddiscovering 
how  beautifully  it  explained  then.  I  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  implicit  belief  in  all  that  was  presented  to  my  mind,  and  took 
every  one^s  pretensions  for  actnid  attainments;  and  in  this  way 
could  never  feel  that  I  was  half  wise  enough  to  act  on  tny  own 
opinion,  if  any  human  being  chose  to  call  it  in  question.  ¥lire^ 
nology  gave  me  an  invaluable  insight  into  character,  and  eirabled 
me  to  distinguish  the  cbdff  from  tne  wheat ;  and  also  totiy  my 
own  views  by  the  standard  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  mere 
notion^  of  other  men.  The  IcBDwledge  of  character  which  it  has 
communicated,  is  as  valuable  as  at  least  ten  years^  experience  of 
the  world  would  have  been  to  a  mind  sudt  as  mine.  My  timi- 
dity and  want  of  confidence  are  naturally  so  great,  that  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  time  when  I  would  have  bad  courage  to 
place  myself  in  situations  calculated  tt>  afford  experience.  Pos- 
sessed  of  Phrenology,  I  feel  myself  invested  with  something  like 
the  invisible  ring  of  the  fairy  tales ;  I  enter  into  society  with  an 
instrument  which  enables  me  to  appreciate  individuals  with 
truth  and  accuracy ;   this  knowledge  makes  me  know  my  real 
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situation,  and  feel  safe ;  and  then  I  am  enabled  to  act  without 
fear  or  embarrassnaenl.  Pbrenolc^y  has  placed  my  mind  at 
peace  also  with  ilisetf.  I  know  my  deiicieiicies,  und  avoid  reli- 
aooe  upon  them ;  vfhile  I  know  vauo  the  powers  that  are  given, 
and  the  purposes  tq  which  ibey  «iay  be  applied  ^and  gratittide 
to  Proviaenoe,  .v^itb  a  due' feeling  of  responstbility,  have  mic- 
ceeded  to<fea]?i  and  diffidence,  which  can  never  ^st  in  a  high 
degree^  wiibouti^oia|e>'PCArU90  lof  diteoalent.  .  Mueb,  therefore, 
as  Phrenology  is  depi^ed^  J  mtm  always  regard  an  aequaiiflMee 
with  it  asrone  of  Imbappiestcii^eunistaiicesof 4b^  life ;  and  hiive 
no  doubt' (hat  olbei:iii  will,  entertain -the  »une  opanion  wfaen'they 
are  practically  airquainted*  with  ite'tntths^^  But  it  (b  titne  io 
return  to  Mr  Scott-^  adalysis. 

Mr  ScoU^'-^^  This  propensity  soEDetimes^maBifests itself' Hwry 
strongly,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  or  pretext  for  any  iserfous- 
or  aetuaL  opp9$ition.  There  are  sone  laeo  in  whomk  appears 
in  the  course  of  the  li^test  or  moat  amicable  conversaticm:' 
Such  men  are  your  great  aiguers.  Th»  spirit  of  contentionand" 
opposition  is.  so  atarong  in  tbenn  that,  they  cadnot  prevaJi  u^n 
themaelves  to  assent  to  the  simplest  propoaition*  Tneie  are  den 
who  make  a  poiat  of  contradicting  aknost  levery  thing  that  is 
said  4  who,  whatever  ouesitiQn  is  broaehod,  aie  sure  to  take  the 
opposite,  ^  and  even  though  vanquished  tbey  can  argue  still /^ 
Such  persons  cannot  endure  to  have  tbeir-opinioBs  assented  to. 
If  you  are  codvinced  by  their  arguments,  ckey  will  go  over  to 
the  ofHnion  you  have  left,-^'  Confute^  ehange  rides^  atid  still  con- 
fute''' 

06«.  This  is  a  pure  tendency  to  oprotXf,  Snob  persons  )6ve 
to  contradict  aggressively,  and  to  resisit  defensively.  Whh  large 
Destruetiveness  and  Self-Esteeaa,  and  little  Beoevolenee,  a  great 
endowment  of  Combativenesa  gives  rise  to  that  spedea  of  de- 
tract<x*  described  by  Dr  Johnaon  in  the  Rambler  under  the 
title  of  Tf^c  Roarer^  ^^  If  tbe  wealdi  of  a  trader  ts  menlicned, 
the  Roarer  without  hesitation  devotes  him  to  bankroptcy ;  if  the 
beauty  and  elegance  t£  a  lady  be  comnsended,  he  wonders  how 
the  town  can  Call  in  love  with  rustic  deformity ;  if  a  new  ipeft* 
formance  of  genius  happens  to  be  celebrated,  he  pronounces  the 
writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without  knowledge  of  books  or  life,  and 
without  tbe  understanding  by  which  it  must  be  acquired*  His 
exa^erations  are  generally  without  effect  upon  those  whom  he 
eompels  to  hear,  them ;  and  though  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  timorous  are  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  his  confidence  ibr  knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he 
endeavours  to  suppress  soon  recover  their  former  strength,  as  the 
trees  that  bend  to  the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when  its 
force  is  past." 

From  a  similar  cause  proceeds  that  peevish  disposition,  which 
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Having  only  a  moderate  development  of  the  knowing  organs,  he 
made  extremely  \Me  progress  in  his  educatioti  tiH'af^r  the  age 
of  puberty.  He  then  studied^  among  other 'brahlches' oF  science, 
Phrenology ;  and  his'obsdrvfltions  on'  this  tK^pic  are  partidularly 
deserying  df  aitetttioai  *♦  As  to  Phreiioldgy;'^  says  ne,  **  I  am 
coni^inccsd  I  owe^simuoh,  if  ool  more;  to  it,  nban  to.  any  other 
of  my  studies.  <  The  extreme  dvffiddnee^  which '  fbrm^d  so 
reiB^kable  ailedfure  of  «y  dispdsitk»s  Arose  partlyfrom'natural 
tinudity  ;  ibiit  it  was  gveatly  aggravatbd  by  my  b^ngc^scious 
of  deflmncy  in  aime  intriketual  powers^  oompared  with  6ther 
pereonsy'tod  eDtertaining  radst  exaggeraited  notions  of  the  ittipe- 
dimeats  which  these  dereetBthnew'in  the  way  of  my  atfaitiing 
even  ordinary  proficiency  in  any  thing,  in  shorty  beujre  I  khew 
PJireHology, 'I  Was  persuaded  that!  was  a  blockheild^  and^my 
whoJb  ohwactet  and  conduct  were  on  the  point  df  bdiilg  farmed 
and  regukted  on  ^his  priseiple.  Wl^il,  however,  I  wab'told 
that  my  timidity  arase  from  a  defleieticy  of  Cotnbatrvenfess, 
joia^d  with  lai^  Oau^ousiiess,  Consoientiousness,  and  *  Lc^ti  of 
Approbationi  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  observation  instinetiveiy ; 
asil  as  I  have  a  good  Bel^Ssteem^  and  no  deficiency  of  Firtmiess, 
I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  tak&n' off  nty  shoulders,  and 
hoped,  that  I  should  yet  be  able  to'bold  up  my  head  in  society. 
The  Icnowledge^  also,  that  the  confidence  of  many  of  myasso- 
ciatesy  whose  presence  of  mind  I  had  envied  ano  attitbuled  to 
great  intellectual  superiority,  ofiose  merely  from  larger.Cotnba- 
tiveness  and  less  Cautiousness  than  min^,  gave  me  additional 
courage ;  and  I  found  that  this  theory  of  their  dispositions  was 
correct,  not  only  by  observing  their  heads,  but  by  comparing 
with  these  their  manner  and  conduct  when  bojrs,  anddiscovering 
how  beautifuUy  it  explained  them.  I  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  implicit  belief  in  all  that  was  presented  to  my  mind,  and  took 
every  one^s  pretensions  for  actaid  attainments ;  and  in  this  way 
could  never  feel  that  I  was  half  wise  enough  to  act  on  my  own 
opinion,  if  any  human  being  chose  to  cail  it  in  question.  Phre- 
nology gave  me  an  invaltmbk  insight  into  character,  and  eimbled 
me  to  distinguish  the  chaff  from  tne  wheat ;  and  also  to  try  my 
own  views  by  the  standard  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  mere 
notion^  of  other  men.  The  lcBD>wledge  of  character  which  it  has 
eommunioated^  is  as  valuable  as  at  least  ten  years'  experience  of 
the  world  would  have  been  to  a  mind  such  as  mine.  My  timi- 
dity and  want  of  confidence  are  naturally  so  great,  that  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  time  when  I  would  have  bad  courage  to 
place  myself  in  situations  calculated  to  afford  experience.  Pos- 
sessed of  Pbrenoiogy,  I  feel  myaelf  invested  with  sometiting  like 
the  invisible  ring  of  the  fairy  tales ;  I  enter  into  society  with  an 
instrument  which  enables  me  to  appreciate  individuals  with 
truth  and  accuracy ;   this  knowledge  makes  me  know  my  real 
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situation,  and  feel  safe ;  and  then  I  am  enabled  to  act  without 
fear  or  embarrassment.  Phrenology  has  placed  my  mind  at 
peace  also  with  Ua^lf.  I  know,  my  deiicieiicies,  aftid  avoid  reli- 
ance upon  them  ;  vflule;  I,  know  vajso-  the  poweri  that  are  given, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  ibey  fluay  be  applied  S'  and  gratitude 
to  Proyideooe,  .wi^b  a  due  leelmg  of  responafaility,  have  suc- 
ceeded to.feai7{  and  diffidence^  which  can  ilever  es^ist  in  a  high 
degree,  without  ^oifei  poictioa '  of .  dilcoaleDt.  Much,  tbfrefore, 
as  Phrenology  i$  depi^dd^  J  must  always  pegard  an  acquaitf canee 
with,  it  asrone  of  lh<»  happiest fsilxsuni^taoces  of  m^  life ;  and  have 
no  doubtthat  oiher^  ivUL  entertain -the  same  opinion;  ^en 'they 
are  prwticaUy  acquainted*  with'  iteitFuths.'"^  But  •itik)'  tifne  to 
return  to. Mr  Scott^s  ankilysis. 

Mr  ScM. — ^  This  propensity  som^imes-inaBifeits  itsctf  wry 
strongly,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  or  pretext  for  any  serious- 
or  actual  opposition*     There  are  sonte  iipeoin  whom'k  appear* 
in  the  course  of  the  lightest  or  mogt  amicable  conversation. 
Such  men  are  your  great  orguers.     Thu  spirit  of  contmtionaiid 
opposition  is  so  atifong  in-  theniy  that  they  cannot  prevadl  upon 
themselvef  to  assent  to  the  simplest  propoaitioB*'    Tnere  are  men 
who  make  a  point  of  contradicting  aknost  «very  thing  thtit  is 
said ;   who,  whatever  ouesHion  is  .broached,  aie  sur^  to  take  the 
oppositei  *■  and  even  though  vanquished  they  can  nrgoe  still  .- 
Such  persons  cannot  endure  Xo  have  their  opinions  assented  to. 
tf  you  are  convinced  by  their  argumeota^  they  will  go  over  to 
the  opinion  you  have  left,-*-'  Confute^  change  ridea^  and  still  eort- 
fate.'" 

OU.  This  is  a  pure  tendency  ta  oprosi&.  Such  persons  idve 
to  contradict  aggressively,  and  to  restat  defensively.  Whh  large 
Destruetiveneas  and  Sdf-Esteen,  and  little  Bettevolence,  a  great 
endowmtfit  of  Combativeness  gives  rise  to  that  spedea  of  de- 
tractor described  by  Dr  Johnaon  in  the  Acmbler  under  the 
title  of  Tltc  Roarer^  ''  If  the  wealth  of  a  tmder  is  mentioned*, 
the  Roarer  without  hesitation  devotes  him  iKibaiikriiptcy ;  if  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  a  lady  be  oonunended,  he  wonderft  how 
the  town  can  Call  in  love  with  rustic  deformity;  if  a  new  pe^« 
formance  of  genius  happens  to  be  celebrated,  he  pronotmces  the 
writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without  knowledge  of  books  or  life,  and 
without  the  understanding  by  which  it  must  be  acquired.  His 
exaggerations  are  generally  without  ei&ct  upon  those  whom  he 
compels  to  hear  them ;  and  though  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  timorous  are  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  his  confidence  (or  knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he 
endeavours  to  suppress  soon  recover  (heir  former  strength,  as  the 
trees  that  bend  to  the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when  its 
force  is  past.*" 

From  a  similar  cause  proceeds  that  peevish  disposition,  which 
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revenge.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  reDiarkable 
sympathy  exists  between  the  two  or^ns  in  question,  probably 
from  their  juxta-position  iti  tlie'brara.  "  W6en  one  of  them  is 
highly  exited j.^ic  other  seldom  Temains  cjiriesdent.  If  ife;  with 
great  difliculLy  th^it  tjersons  who  engage  ih .  contention  avoM  be- 
coming angry  and  |ll-natuted  ;  while,  op  the  other  hand^— as  Dr 
Thomas  Brown  has  remarked,  though  in  too  imquaNfled  tcfms — 
*^  when  an^er  arises,  fear  is  gone ; — there  is  no  oowsird,  fbr  ail 
arc  brave.^  This  simultaneousness  of  action  appears  to'be,the 
principal  cause  why  the  fimctions  of  Combativeness  ^d  'De- 
structiveness  have  hitherto  been  so  much  confounded. 

The  skulls  and  dispositions  of  the  Peniviati  Indiatis  aflbrd  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  views  now  proposed.  The  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  possesses  several  of  these,  ciosely  resem)>ling  eacli 
other.  Combativeness  is  in  them  very  little  developed,  ^ilc 
Destructiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  quite  enormous.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  we  are  told  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ^vol. 
ix.  p.  437),  that  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  ^^  dastardly  in  mo- 
ments of  danger,  savage  and  cruel  after  victory,  and  severe 
and  inexorable  in  the  exercise  of  authorit^.^  Equally  stnldng 
are  the  following  remarks  of  that  most  sagacious  observer  of 
human  cliaracter,  Montaigne.  ^*  I  have  often  heard  it  said, 
that  cowardice  is  the  mother  of  cruelty  ;  and  I  have  found  by 
experience,  that  malicious  and  inhuman  animosity  ami  fierceness 

is  usually  accompanied  with  feminine  faintness Yalniir, 

whose  effect  is  only  to  be  exercised  against  resistance,  stops  when 
it  sees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy ;  but  Pusillanimity,  not  having 
dared  to  meddle  in  the  first  act  of  danger,  rushes  into  the 
second  of  blood  and  massacre :  .  .  .  .  like  cowardly  house-curs, 
that  in  the  house  worry  and  tear  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  they 
durst  not  come  near  in  the  field.'"! 

Combativeness,  then,  is  a  chief  element  in  the  propensity  to 
fight ;  but  Destructiveness  is  not  less  indispensable.  When  the 
latter  is  deficient,  or  when  Cautiousness  is  very  large,  Comba* 
tiveness  will  incline  to  seek  gratification  in  some  of  the  bloodless 
and  blowless  fields  above  adverted  to— *in  moral  rather  than 
pliysical  contention — and  in  wrestling  rather  than  fighting.  If 
Language  be  greatly  developed,  a  love  of  verbal  disputation 
will  be  the  probable  result. 

If  man  be  destined — as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
is — to  reach  that  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization  where  the  pro- 
pensities  will  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  higher  sentiments 
and  intellect,  physical  contention  will  altogether  cease,  except  iu 

*  Ijectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  iii.  24. 
f  Essays,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2T, 
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those  countries  where  fierce  and  ravenous  animals  remain.  When 
this  period  shall  arrive,  what  sphere  of  activity  will  there  be  for 
Dr  Spura^lieim.^  "  propensity  \o  .fight  P"'  The  only  field  which 
will  tgen  exist^^is  that  of  mental  opposition  and  discussion. 

For  the^  reasons!!  ^luroWy  subipit,  Ijst,  That  Dr  Spurz- 
hein)'s  dennitioniof  the  fiinciion  of  the  prgtin  No.  V.  is  incorrect 
and  uiQofppWe;  and,  2<Jlyt  That  the  word  Opposiveness,  as 
aboy^.  depnedy^ihcluc^es  every  form  of  action  to  which  the  pro- 
pepsitjy.  le^s,  expressei^  the  fundaitiqatal  or  elementary  function 
with  pri^isiop,  and  oleari^efifs^  and  ought  tbei^efore  to  be  substitu- 
ted for  they  term  Combatir^en^^Sy  no^^  almost .  universally  in  use. 
At  all  ev^nt3,,it  is  sup^ricr  to  tjie  present  nanie^  by  embracing 
the,jQ9PEfl  aa  weU  ^.pbyaici^  aitUons.tp  whi^h  the  faculty 
prompts..  Tb^,  tit|le  Courage^  .onffXX9!i\y  bestowed  by  G^II,  Ts 
objectic^able  a^.np^,^fl^icieQtlj(  qomprehensive^,and  also  because 
it  ei;|presse&a,«ta^  pi^  miad  m  which  Uk;  tendency  iq  oppo^ 
prevail^  Qver  tli^  4ictat^  of  Cautiousness;  for, it  seems  to  me 
thajt  .the  3^^.  ^velppmeAt  of  the  organ  ^^Tp.  V.  may  render 
oQe,q9an.f;;ourag|99u;s,  b.ut,.fail  toprpduoe  this  effect  on  another  In 
whQlp[l.Ca^tio(lSfles6  pp^Qi^inate&  It  may  be  said  that  a  name 
is  of  little  in^port^Acie,  provided  the  real  nature  of  the  faculty  is 
understood.  To  .this  I  .reply,  first,  that  pr  Spurzheim^s  defi- 
nitiop  gives  ai|  erroneous  view  of  the  real  nature  of  the  facul- 
ty ;  seopodly,  that  M^^ugh  advanced  phrenologists  may,  nptwitli- 
btandiog>  have  accurate  notions  about  the  faculty,  students  of 
the  8ciea<re  arj^. puzzled  and  misled;  and^  lastly,  that  people  who 
judge  of  the  jxature  <^  the  faculties  merely  frpm  their  names, 
have  their  prejudices  against  Phrenology  incjreased  by  the  belief, 
needlessly  lorood  upon. them,  that  phrenologists  nave  discovered 
an  organ,  the  natural  and  legitimate  function  of  which  is  to  in- 
duce mankind  to  fight. 

Whether  the  foregoing  observations  be  wfll  founded  or  i^ot, 
they  may  at  least  be  useiul  in  drawing  more  of  the  attention  of 
ph]:enologiats  than  Jias  of  late  been  given,  to  the  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  fiu^ulties,  and.  to  the  mode  in  which  such  inquiries 
ought  to  be  pursued. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

REMARKS  ON  TWO  CASES  OF  CEREBRAL  pISE^SE,  PUB- 
LISHED BY  DR  MpIR  IN  THE  EDINBITRGH  MEpICAL 
A^D  StlRGXCAL  JOURNAI^  akp  imagii^d  to  be  subvebsive 

*     OF  THE  C0KCI.U8IONS  OF  FHRSlfpLOeiSTS   AS   TQ    THE  SeaT    OF    THB 

X)roak  of  Lakouaoc.    By  W.  A.  F.  Browne.  Esq. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  QF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUBNAt. 

•,   •  ......  ■  • 

i  .-Sir, — It  is  tieeiesMury  to  diceo^  ffae  attention  of  your  waders 
to,  an  article  in  the  last  nii^iber  (#f  tbeA^edica)  and'Swrgical 
^^utnal,  entitled,  *^  Ri^H  of  .t^a$e«.icoii]ta(ilumo^^ 
ItHiUflal  Socieliy  of  Edinburgh  rjAi«imsequen0^i9f.  the  piripriile 
Hii$t4dk>e8  into,  whioh  the  author  ba(»  fallen  a»  to*  the  naAum  <uid 
scope  of  oertafa  obs^rvaitiociSi  published  by  kn^^  on  '*^  Serabge- 
ment  of-  the  Faculty  of  Language^^  These  ersors  ^nilat  oroceed 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  principlefi  which  the.  autnor  at- 
tempts to  proye  are  ^roneoQs,  ^»nffy^  >ne?9er  having  peruaed  the 
paper  in  wbif^  the^e  pmciillea  wer^)!e^p)ained;  an4>  advocated. 
nThe  observatians  in  .que$U|9n /twnaislod  of(,li  teria»  oflpapers 
.yf^'iiim  expressly  for  the  .ph|Aei)<^9g|i(Qfi^.  Joiirilalit  dntbe  first 
of  these,  and  the  only  one  it  would  ap4^ear.4hat  Dr  Moir  has 
leguaniBed,  it  is  shewn  that  tke  powei:by  which  we  amploy  signs 
4t^  represent  our  ideas  and  fechngs  is  eonoscted^  not  meray,  as 
Dr  Most  states,  with  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brttn,  Imt  with 
that  portion  of  these  lobes  which  rests  on  the  centre  of  (he  orbi- 
ial  plate.  It  is  likewise  estaUished,  that  when  these  oonvolu- 
tiofis  are  destroj^ed  or  seriously  injured  in  baA  hemispheres,  the 
extinction  of  this  power  invariabiy  and  inevitably  fottaws;  but 
that  varioiis  conditions  of  this  faculty  have  been  notftoedf 'such  as 
an  inability  to  uae  certain  classes  of  worda«  the  pi^apealsity  to 
employ  one  dass  in  {dace  of  aaotheri  &€«)  of  the  ocganib  cause 
of  which,  if  any  such  exist,  pathologists  are  as  yet  igaomnt.  In 
the  succeeding  essays,  a  detail  is  given  of  instances  of  rapidity 
of  voluntary  utterance,  involuntary  utterance,  rapidity  of  invo- 
luntary utterance,  total  loss  of  verbal  memory,  partial  loss  of 
memory  of  all  words  indiscriminately,  and  so  forth ;  with  the 
suggestion  that  such  svmptoms  may,  in  general,  be  traced  to 
cerebral  excitement,  inflammation,  or  congestion,  or  some  other 
cause  affecting  the  brain  generally  or  locally ;  guarded^  how- 
ever, by  the  acknowledsement,  that  even  this  much  cannot  be 
asserted  without  the  aid  of  pathology. 

The  object  of  Dr  Moir  is  to  prove,  that  the  conclusions  at 

•  Published  in  N08.  36,  37,  and  38 ;  vol.  viii.  pp.  250,  398,  41 4. 
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whica  I  have  arrived  are  erroneous,  or  **  do  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases.***     I  need  not  comment  on  the  logic  of  holding  that  con- 
clusions may  be  true  at  one  time  and  false  at  another.     To  ac- 
complish this  object  two  cases  are  given,  one  of  which  is  obvi- 
ously an  example  of  disease  originating  in  disturbance  of  the 
cerebraT  functions ;  the  other,  which  is  so  triumphantly  advan- 
ced, it  will  astonish  Dr  Moir  to  learn,  does  not  bear  in  the  most 
remote  degree  on  the  point  at  issue.     The  first  is  that  of  a  pa- 
ralytic woman,  who  gradually  ^^  lost  the  power  of  expressing  her 
ideas  hi  proper  language,  using  sometimes  words  convejring  a 
meaning  quite  different  from  what  she  intended,^  but  who  pre- 
served her  intelligence  unimpaired.     After  death,  tumors  were 
discovered  in  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain.     I  will 
not  attempt  to  associaite  the  defective  power  with  the  indireci 
irrftatioti'  occafiJotifld  by  the  extensive  disease  under  which  the 
patient  laboured^  but  content  myself  with   referring  to  the 
phenomena  which    so  fi^uently  attend    paralysis,  epilep^, 
and  insanitT)  and  with  demanding  if  the  symptom  here  par- 
ticularised 18  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light—- as  an  in- 
dication of  the  general  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  «  That 
the  part  of  the  brain  r^arded  as  the  organ  of  Language  is,, 
even  in  snc^  a  case,  implicated  and  specially  affected,  I  believe : 
but  this  belief  does  not  imply  that  the  implication  shall  be 
organk,  or  at  least   afipreeiable  by  the   senses.      The  optic 
nerve  becomes  insensible,  although  no  change  in  its  structure 
can  be  perceived.     In  aU,  or  nearly  all,  the  instances  which 
I  havie  adduced,  no  organic  lesion  existed,   or  was  actually 
proved'  to  exf8t«^tiiply  because  the  symptoms  proceeded  from 
disorder  vathar  than  /ram  extinction  of  the  power.     Of  many, 
the  duratioii  iras  brief,  and  the  recovery  complete ;  of  others, 
the  continuance  appeared  to  depend  on  tbe  intensity  of  other 
maUdUes ;  lind  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  illustrative  of 
total  destruction  of  the  faculty,  it  was  confessed  that  we  knew 
not  the  organic  cauee — a  confession  equivalent  to  saying  that 
they  depended  on /isfietional  disease.     Dr  M oir^s-first  case,  then, 
appears  to  be  predsely  off  this  description  ;  and  if  he  will  conde- 
scend to-exanmie  the  paper  which  be  has  undertaken  to  criticise, 
he 'Will  find  that  many  cases  almost  precisely  dimilar  have  been 
there  recorded,  and  attributed,  not  to  ramollisement  or  structu- 
ral  alteration  of  the  convolutions  proved  to  be  the  organ  of 
Language,  but  to  some  morbid  action  affecting  the  brain  as  a 
whole. 

The  aeeond  ease  is  that  of  a  boy  who  received  a  wound  in  the 
orbit  from  the  birch  end  of  a  scavenger's  broom ;  and  whose  brain 
lifter  death  presented  the  following,  among  other  morbid  appear- 
ances: *^  Adhesion  of  brain  to  the  dura  mater,  corresponding  to  an 
opening  in  the  left  orbiul  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  about  half  an 
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inch  posterior  to  its  internal  angle.  The  cerebral  matter  adiiered 
only  round  the  edge  of  this  opening,  &c.  The  olfactory  nerve 
of  the  left  side  was  pushed  aside  towards  the  mesial  line,  and  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  was,  along  with  a  smtiil  part  of  the 
brain  adjoimng  t6  it,'  dark-colouned  atid  softened.^-  ^  This  indi- 
vidua!,  although  in  a  state  of  cbtfiaordeUrium  during  the  whole 
period  between  the  fnfliction  of  the  injury  and  hil^'death^  is  re- 

^t•tt?(!^tb  have  answered  questioner  distinctly  wbeti  ttiuskl;  and 

lir  condition  is  therefore  fissuAned  asproviflg  that  no  con- 
riejiibn.  subsisted  between  the  preservation  of  the  power  of  lan- 

ii^  and  integrity  of  the  iitferior  portion  rfth<6  anterior  lobes, 
presence  of  organic  degeneration  in  the  Anterior  lobes,  how- 
i  is  hot  sufficient:  it  must  extend  to  those  convolutions 
rAthig' on  the  centre  of  the  orbital  plate;  and  moreover,  the 
(Ahtige  must  be  present  on  the  same  spot  iw*both  HEMUPa»RB8. 
In  Boirillaud^s  cases,  this  condition  of  the  brain  watf  observed, 
itbd  fA  them  the  loss  of  language  was  complete  and  permanent. 
Where  tfie  injury  is  limited  to  okb  side,  as  in  the  case  under 
dfiAbttasion,  we  i^n  no  more  expect  that  the  facuItT  ^duld  be 
d^troyed,  than  that,  from'the  lotoof 'ovi^  eye,'  blindnegs  should 
i!Mue.  But  sup]:^ing  fot-  k  moment  that  tb^  softening  de- 
|S<»ribkl'had  been  detected  in  the>^<  bemiefshere  likewise,  the 
flki^' could  not  have  invalidated- Dr  GallV  tronclusionft,  inas- 
ttiiich  as  the  change  does  not  appear  to  hare  involved  the  organ 
of  Language  at  all.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  mtuate  ^^  about 
half*  an  inai  posterior  to  the  internal  angle  of  the  •orbital  plate,'" 
tfi^  to  have  included  the  portion  of  brain  adjoining  to  the  olfac- 
tory bulb.  Had  Dr  Moir  consulted  any  of  the  worlcs  treating 
Of  the  principles  which  he  aspires  to  oppose,  he  would  have 
foOnd  that  the  point  here  indicated  corresponds  to  the  organ  of 
Fomiy  and  not  to  that  of  Language. 

I  Heed  not  say  that  this  case  likewise  mnstr  be  regarded  as 
altogether  irrelevant.     I  am,  fee. 

W.  A.  F-  Browne. 

Mohtrose,  5rt  Nov.  1834. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  SLEEP. 

L  JIfr  Ajudrew  Carmichael's  JReconsideration  of  his  "  Conjectures*' 
in  reference  to  Mr  Macnisb^s  "  Philosophy  of  Sleep**  Read  be- 
fore the  Dublin  Phrenological  Society. 

In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  XXXIX,  is  an  able  and 
interesting  review  of  Mr  Macnish^s  "  Philosophy  of  Sleep.*^     I 
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fjarticipate  in  every  sentiment  it  expresses  of  thb  admirable 
work.  I  tWuk  it  ."  worthy  .pf  a  place,  in  every  well-furnished 
library  r'.andijl  am  sivei.'ft  it»i|vi}^,jujjt<fW¥5t,M|iialJ^  ,th?  r^der  for 
amusenmit  '%Qd^  tjbe,  ipbilofppliic^i  ihipK^lf  t,  Q^ttb^ijcitr;?  one 
little  pJiMiige,  wkI.  p^l>fl^?tbQ.(«>}y  w^jn,tb^l«H»k,,,9T.f^^^ 
viewi  ioiwhiahl  wrj^fwid^yf^iff^ilirpa^  J^rMiOjiJoiA^ 
revi«ivQf  A:  4pdr,tt|i»,coii,(wHiQ,;«riU.p^hap$^ JI;>e.iC9Q8i4<^i^  fftrW- 
quglifi^  ««Hnplio]«nf  ttp, ,  boi^,  ,a$.  ^Vj^p .  .t^^t,  mssfiig^i  p)igi;it.4)9t 
have firofired  askyAW^ptjp%  tf:it>t)ad.concfirn^  4py,otl>pr.r^8Si(- 
ist  but  mffiAy*  JBq  that  as  U.n»ay»  I  disseot  froqa  Mn  M9^v$»: 
because  be  ironfaMiids.tbe^ essence  of.  my.  th^rywit^  an.ipfer^iip^ 
drawa^  from^iv^Tia  cproUairyftt  which  .may  b^, false  &ms(fk  t;l^of^ 
the  theory^be  true ;  and  I  dissent  from  the  ripvi^wer,,  beo^Usi^.l^j^ 
adopts,  tb^'  mist«k<e9  aad.judgfs  of  me  and  my  hypothec t^ 
cordiK^iy»..  The , £cJl0 wing,  pwragirapb,  frpjm  the..B^yi^w,€)i$(fj 
priaQs.4ie  )«bi>l«io(  th^:paaHage:|o.wbich,l  ha^e  adyi?rtedn<,^r  f,  j 

>^  Ia  Ure^iogipf.  the  u»f^  of  .^/sep,'  tf)e  AUJDhqr.cpp^ifffe/^jt^^ng 
the  ¥ie«r«pr  I  Air  Andrew.  Garmi^bael,(PfwJiigh:iY^  gf^^f^W 
aocaant.lU;  f^ng^AG^i^i  ,l)m  VfiJtM^e.  ..]i|r  Car^icb^el,,^^pc)|i^9 
8leep»to4)e«  tliteiperiodi  wb«n  assimiUMo^rgpes  pi>  in,  t|)^  br^^ ,  f^R 
this  isespeot  (says  Mr.MficniAK  I  believe  tb^t  tli^  bpin  i^,s^ 
differently  carwmiitams^  from,  the  rest  of  the  bodj^  Ther/?i  i^K 
elseiwherei  tbeassimilatite  4>roee»s  proceeds  \^th  iiu  thie.sW(nb^t 
inff  and  in^tbewakiag  state  (  but  that  it  is  at.wpirk  inrthe  ^raip 
only,  daring  sleept-  analogy  i^rbid^^  us  Xo-  adm j^  So.  long ,  ^S)  6f(r 
cuIaliDQ  <N}0&inue69  a  depositioQ  of.  matter  13. going  on  ; .  apd  r^ 
culation^  wealltkoo^,  i&^t  work:in:^ha  braip^  as  in,ptiier.Qrg|u;V$9 
whether  w^  be  atleep  or  Aw^kie.'  Mr  GAroiichaQiis  thegrj  (^f 
Revietvep  oonttfiues),  10  certainly  an  unsypported  fofj/^^re^  ar^q 
we  are  incltiied  to^ agree  with  Mr  Macni^  in  tbiakii^,,an^J^]^ 
against  it''  ...        ,.  \ 

•  I  .neveir  proposed  wy  ^theory  as  ^ny  thing  ^Ise  but  a. ccnif^f^ifre; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  h%,  unmpported^  wbeUiit.natiM'ADjf 
aooouDta  fdr  all  the  various  phenomena  of  sleep,  and  has  stood 
its  ground  in  defiance  of  every  objection  which  my  own  reflec- 
tions or  the  ingenuity  of  others  have  as  yet  started  against  it 
My  simple  hypothesis,  divested  of  all  inference  or  corollary,  is 
this:  not  that  sleep  is  the  period  when  cusimHation  goes  09^  in  the 
brainy  but  that  the  fhockss  of  asjsihilatiok  in  thb  bbain 
IS  thb  actual  cause  of  sleep. 

We  know  that  that  must  be  something  more  than  rest  which 
involves  so  intense  and  predominant  a  change  as  that  which  locks 
up  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  and  induces  an  oblivion  of  all  we 
knew,  an  annihilation  to  us  of  all  that  existed.  Such  a  change 
can  only  be  caused  by  some  important  vital  process,  so  indispen- 
sable  as  to  be  of  daily  recurrence,  and  of  such  general  influence 
as  to  engage  every  part  of  the  frame,  but  particularly  the  organs 
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of  thinking,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion.  Such  a  process 
is  that  which  repairs  the  waste  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  pre- 
serves their  consistaiGe  and  vigour;  and  powerful  and  over- 
whelming must  be  its  effects  upon  the  delicate*  and  finagile  in- 
struments  of  thought,  feeling,  and  motion.  It  irould  be»  in  my 
mind,  irrational  to  suppose  tnat  a  change  iwhiob  afbcta  their  very 
structure,  by  the  deposit  of  new  partides^if  tliat  deposit  be  ez^ 
tensii/tevond  oonsideiable,  must  not  be  attended  by.a  eessatbn  of 
their  functions— ^u*  actual,  dioiigb  a  natural  pHraly«»-«-THB 

PABiyCYSIS  OF  «LBRP« 

If  'Small  in  quantil^,  and  while  the  brain*  find  dervcs/aie  in  a 
slate  of  active  enemr,  the  nutttter  dspcmtsd  may  be  hfirnodt  un* 
observed  into  the  existing  activity  of  the  living  matter ;  but  if 
large  in  quantity,  and  while  these  oi^ns  are  resting  from  thar 
labours,  can  it  be  that  the  ttxtroneous^and  unaa^miialed  mass 
does  not  press  its  increasing  weight  on  their  fcag^le  machinery, 
and  pnxluce  an  effect  something  lik^  the  pressuneof  the o^ver- 
swolkn  bioodvessds^^but  natural  necessary,  and 'healthful, — 
what  we  have  already  termed  the  pahajlyeis  of  soleep? 

A  large  deposit  of  those  particles  not  yet  employed  in  the 
functions  of  feeling  or  thinking,  must  have  a  sinular  eflfect  as  the 
imposition  of  an  extraneous  body  on  those  tender  and  exquisite 
organs ;  and  their  paralysing  compression  must  csontinue  under 
the  form  of  sleep  until  the  assimilation  is  complete,  and  the  new 
mass  of  nervous  particles  as  fit  as  the  old  for  the  operations  and 
uses  des'^ned  by  the  Creator.  The  function  then  commences; 
internal  organ  after  organ,  nerve  after  nerve,  enters  into  activity ; 
the  external  senses  resume  their  daily  occupations ;  the  mind  is 
in  communication  with  the  external  world ;  we  aiB,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  awake. 

In  this  account  of  the  principal  component  part  of  my  theory, 
I  have  borrowed,  in  some  degree,  from  my  Memoir  of  Spurz- 
heim.  The  passages  in  that  work  express,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  views  which  I  still  entertain  upon  this  subject  But 
where  those  exoepdons  occur,  I  have  modified  my  exposition  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  convey  the  opinions  I  would  be  now  un- 
derstood to  profess.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Macnisb  for  forcing 
tipon  me  the  reconsideration  of  the  hypothesis.  Neither  he  nor 
I  can  have  any  object  beyond  the  attainment  of  truth ;  and,  to 
this  happy  result,  nothing  is  more  conducive  than  the  collision 
of  minds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  theory,  that  the  assimilative  process 
should  be  at  work  in  the  brain  only  during  sleep.  It  may  pro- 
ceed there,  as  elsewhere,  both  in  the  slumbering  and  in  the  waking 
state,  without  affecting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  my  hypothesis. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  its  truth,  that  there^  as  elsewhere^  this  pro- 
cess should  operate  with  more  energy,  or  at  least  more  effect, 
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during  our  sleeping  than  our  waking  hours ;  and  Ibat  this  is  the 
fact,  appears  in  many  passages  of  Mr  Macnish^s  own  work. 
^<  When  the  body 9^  says  Mr  MacniBhy  ^*  is  in  a  state  of  incrbasei 
as  in  the  advanoetiroin  iwfancy  jto  bbyhood)  so  m^jcm  slsxp  ia 
requirsd^'  that  thtf  greaieri.pdrtioa.iof  eKistlsQe  aoay  be  fairly 
stated  t0)bi9aiisovbed«i')dnaiway.  *  It-is*  nci  mesmTtfOie  Jironi 
actiom  thm^t  fsl  canibf^  q€  ^6criii|bg»  nhb  whsI^gL  potrer^  or  Testor- 

t^i»^>iiBdUnfpaM^omaginatifin(wfaicb.i8i  tt^ 
in  a  great  measure  cansiitutes^  sleep.  But  lify  in  matiuw  years, 
the  bodyw-adding^tiviiti^  hdlLlb^  tbeiacouani]a|aan  bftadipbse 
n»ttbr^m{gl-ader^>teDtttnefl|^ttAi  senBBlenqy.OQoum  tfaon>.when7ife 
poUMfe  of}tilMr'abft>rbe»ti  alnd  exhabnlBijarejsoilbalaDGBdafrto 
pretlent^silcii  aieossaion^bulk^J?'  A  >  /  ..  ^>      ,r  !.... 

i'CtofickragrceiiwiUi  JMir  Maoiish  in  -hkobsetvatioo.  thali  nblif 
vio»  of 4'eeling.:aiid.ifllaginatiaii^in ^^gvnKtiineiieBretqofuitfMdi 
sleepL  .  W'faaHaver'^auRes  sksp^..i!auaes>  also  theioUiiiflD  widi 
whicb'it  is  attended.  Jftoty  tajasoertain.extenl^^I  ague,  with  bis 
subsequent  obs^wadoiv  tbat,  while* loneset.oft organs  is/lai)riiig 
down  poptiolcm  anodierMiS'tokiBgitbemupi with^uohjQxquisite 
niois^,:  that,  .fer^tfae  eoBtinaal.vaoai^ti^ahy  v^atc^riihAre ia>CDirti- 
nual  widmMteiy  vepair  «f  i  Tbta  apweva  t<»  me  to  tequirB  m\it>' 
tie  q«ia)ifioatmi  lo  oaeet  the  adoMtted  fact  of  jthe>^  renovating'^ 
fltsenoe  of  sleep  X  ;"?  but  I  showld  not  dissent  Akx^  the  eiipreisiah 
'<  dinmal  waste,  and  diurnal  repair  r<«-«aibnii  which,  more^ao- 
cuvafeely  coaneots  itself  with  Mr  Macnish^a  >  qhserv^tMH^ » that 
**  this<M  eilpable  of  going  on  mihibensiprielesi'equaUti^  foriiiih' 
a oeatury  |j"    -«' »:  ..•   '.•>f^  ».  ..••  •    •     -.  :■  j        ;• 

This  renovating  kifluenoe  of  slaap  is  jsone  distinctly  expiaiaad 
by  Mr  Maonish,  where  he  renuirks — ^^  Thai  at  jnefeai^.di^tft. 
tioD^  and  as»a  natpifaLooqsflqudBqe  nutption^  ia  luadArediprduu 
Ue  by*  many  ^ciroilinBtattoes );  be^^i  it  is  lAtf  perM  kkw/nAiht 
regmereokm  6fihe  bodyi  f^iffffy  takesiplace.  W^ecQ  there  eventno 
aiq^entattbn  giirte  (to  ithe  asamdiativo  f undtiotij  aSfia  maiitiaMd 
by  Brouflsaia  and' some  othec.  pftyjaiologialay  it  .is  elaar  that  the 
body  would  be  moi-e  thoroughly  nourished  /than  when  awake ; 
for  all  those  actions  whidi  exhaust  it  in  the  latter  conditum-  are 
quiescent,  and  it  remains  in  astate-of  rest,  sikndy  aeeumulating' 
power  without 'expending  m^^;""  in  other  words^  silently  aoeu- 
mnlatiog  new  particles,  or  ratner  masses  of  paiticlesi  without 
expiending  the  old  in  the  same  proportion. 

1  have  idready.  adverted  to  the  effect  of  thia  accunuilation 
on  the  entire  braux;  and,  did  space  permit,  I  might  notice,  the 
consequences  of  partial  reJei^  of  the  brain  and  nerves  from  this 
influence — ^namely,  nightmare,  somnambulism,  and  sleep  with 

*  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  2d  edit  p.  i.  f  I^*  p-  ^' 
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dreams.  There  is  one  condition,  however,  that  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence ;  that  in  which  the  brain  and  nerves  of 
sense  are  in  a  waking  state,  and  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motioD 
are  still  shackled  under  the  weight  of  the  iie«r  and  uoassiinilated 
deposit  of  the  newous  particles^  This  is  a  state  that  but  seldom 
presents  itself.  These  nerves,  in  our  waking  ponents,  appear 
to  be^lirajaroadj.toioteyifhe  witt,  ^xoepi  wbeo  they  are  la- 
bQuvii^jUnder'partilyfiiB;.<bitt.tke(paUiral!pat^y  of  sleep  is 
so  .^9uy  dissipated  that' it'  ravtilrf  can.  maiotkin'tta  power  after 
tbejroiad'ksttesi  its' mandate  thtft  tbe^lknbs^fih^Umove^  Id»ould 
huve^  jbeen  'without^  exampleoC  '«)bfu  peeuliap  eondi4i(Mi,  if  Mr 
Mlicoish  had  not  funiibhed  me  i¥it(i>atnostisatii^mory  instance, 
ia-twhich  h^  himself  is  delineator,  sttbject,  and  sufFeren  • 

.:f'  During  the  inStenaely  bot  summer  o{  ISS15,^  says  tbi9  gra- 
pbie  <«iad  lively  writer,  *^  I  experienced  an  attack  of  Uay^ua^k. 
Iimnadiately  qfier  dinner^  I  threw  myself  on  my  bade  upon  a 
flAici,'  and)  before  I  was  aware,  was  seized  with  difficult  respira- 
tion, extreme  dread,  and  utter  mcapabUitj/  of  mo^m  w  speeA. 
I.iQould  mUher  move  nor  cry ;  while. the  breath  came  froeS;  my 
ehest  in  broken  and  suffbeatnig!  pardxyswai  .  During  aU  this 
tme,  I  ^s»  perfecify  awake  i  I  ^aw  the  light  glarii^  in  at  the 
windows  in  broad  suUry  streams ; .  I  Jek  the  intense  heat  of  the 
day  pervading  my  frame;  and  fieard  distinctly  the  different 
noises  in  the  street,  and  even  the  tid(:ing  of  my  own  watch, 
whioh  I  had  placed  on  the  cushion  beside  me.  I  hsj/d^  at  the 
aame  time,  the  consciousness  of  flies  buzzing  around,  and  set- 
lliug,  with  annoying  pertinacity,  upon  my  face.  During  the 
whole  6t,  judgment  was  never  for  a  ffwmetU  suspended,  I  felt 
assured  tMt  I  laboured  under  a  species  of  incubus.  I  even 
endeavoured  to  reason  myself  out  of  the  feeling  of  dread  which 
filled  my  mind ;  and  longed,  with  insufferable  ardour,  for  some 
one  to  open  the  door,  and  dissolve  ike  speU  ixAieh  hound  me  in 
itsfeiiers*  The  fit  did  not  continue  above  five  minutes:  by 
degress  I  recovered  the  use  of  speech  and  motion  4  and,  as  soon 
as  they  were  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  me  to  coil  out  and 
mooS'my  limbs^  it  wore  ineenMiy  avmg  *.^' 

.  >^  Upon  the  whole,^'  oontinues  Mr  Maonish,  ^^  I  consider 
DAYMA&B  and  NiGHTMARje  identical.  Tbey  proceed  from  the 
same  caijae,  and  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ^r  It  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are  nearly,  but  not  altogether,  idendcal. 
In  both,  if  I  am  right  in  my  views,  the  nerves  of  voluntary  mo^ 
tion  are  under  the  influence  of  the  new  deposit  of  nervous  mat- 
ter. In  nigktmuire  the  nerves  of  sense  are  under  the  same  in^ 
fluence.  In  daymare  they  are  not ;  they  are  perfectly  awake, 
and  the  individual  is  in  full  communication  with  the  external 

*  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  2d  edit.  p.  157.  t  Id.  p.  158. 
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world.  Both  of  these  iostanoes  differ  from  common  dreams  in 
this  peculiarity.  In  these  instances,  the  mind  actually  issues  its 
mandates  whether  obeyed  or  disobeyed.  In  common  dreams,  a 
current  of -thought  passes  through  the  mhid  like  a  train  of  reali- 
ties, but  the  mandates  of  the  mind  and  the  notions  of  the  limbs 
are  cquatty^iUMgiiiafyi 

In  his^dbaptw 'iij^Qii^  Traice^  Mr /Macnish  'details  a^similar 
case^  bufl'in  iirhidi><^h»  ^sj^mptoHis'wdre  «aob>  motie'BggMiftiited 
and  pnMiMiBftsd.  •  >  BotkieasMP  di01erialiD^etfae#)frotii'itHe  six>«a<tes 
of  p#oti-acted*«leii»piid0tided>iii'  Mt<  Mdanish's  ek^^nth  dhilpt^. 
Thd^e  4s>nMl»  nniflon*  >  £09  \  swppoiing  t hatr  tbvse  penuMis'  were»  ittot 
utfdclr(thi(4ffflw?iioe'df  intense isluwbeiv  duning'tthe  gtekUft  *pb!tt 
of  the  intbrvdt  en^ifed  inUie  pan»yfaa.  Ncmiii  tlwreanyrA- 
sod  f^M  rej«eting  a« 'its  cau0ei:tbe*<oontiiH0ed'de(k)^i0n  W  new 
n«rvito4'subfttahee  to  an  uiuRnial  »xt^t.  ^^  The  right  hand  And 
ai^niof'Mary  Lyall  appeared  oditipletely  dead  and  bereft  of  f«iEt|. 
ing:^  jind  evenittben  ^pricked  with  a  piii,"so  a»  t€(' draw  biMd, 
ne««r  shmciic'iii  the  least  degeee.  At  the  same  cinne she  insttmt- 
\y  Ah^w  baak>henleA  arm  whenevev  it  wa»  foiichMlbfthbJ point 
oftbe  pin.  After  an /imtmfaLofsevien'daystshebflg^n  fto  move 
hei'left  bMd,  and^  by  pointing  to  herraoutb,  sVgniSd  a  Wish  lor 
food;  She  took  readily  what  was  grven  to  her ;  still  she  dAdco. 
vered  no  Bymptoms  of  hearing,  and  made  na  other  kind  of  bodi- 
ly Movement  than  of  her  left  hand.'*^^ 

Thus4  according  to  my  theory,  every  kind- of  nerve  connected 
with  the  organa  cu  digestion,  and  the  nerves  of  vblition  of  the 
left  arm,  were  oecasbnally  released  from  the  oppression  of  the 
assimilative  particles,  while  the  other  nerves  of  the  body  conti- 
nued under  their  influence,  and  particularly  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion of  the  right  arm.  As  to  those  last  mentioned  nerves,  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  this  cause  alone  oc- 
caffloned'  the  numbness  of  the  limb  in  question. 

The  ease  of  Elisabeth  Perkins  differs  from  the  others  in  its 
fatal  termination;  After  a  profound  slumber  of  eleven  or  twelve 
days,  she  ^^  awoke  of  her  own  accord,  to  the  ^^reat  joy  of  her  re- 
latives, and  wonder  of  the  neighbonrbood.  On  recovering,  she 
went  about  her  usual  business ;  but  this  was  only  for  a  short 
period,  for  in  a  week  after  she  relapsed  again  into  a  sleep  which 
lasted  some  Amp*  She  continued,  with  oecasiooal  intervals  of 
wafcefolness,  in  a  dosing  state  for  several  months,  when  she  ex* 
pired.^f  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  this  case,  the  se^ 
cerning  vessels  of  the  head  were  in  such  a  diseased  state  as  to 
effvme  upon  the  brain  much  more  than  the  quantity  of  nervous 
matter  usual  in  the  healthy  state  ?  If  the  torpor  had  arisen  from 
the  pressure  of  overloaded  bloodvessels,  or  an  effusion  either  of 

*  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  209.  t  Id.  p.  210. 
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water  or  blood,  it  would  have  beea  called  apoplexy,  and  not 
sleep. 

Mr  Macniah  observes,  that  the  cause  of  drowsiness,  or  the 
^^  ooDstitutional  disposition  to  dose  upon  every  occasion,  seems 
to  be  a  certain  want  of  activity  in  the  brain,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  individual  is  singularly  void  of  fire,  enemr,  aod  pas- 
sion. He  is  of  a  phjegmatic  temperament^  gensrauy  a  great 
eater,  And  y^ry  destitute  pf  imagination^  Such^aie  the  general 
chara^tari^y^cs  pf  those,  who  are  |mdinmed  tP  drQWfiiiies&  •  The 
ca8%,w;h€ice  9ii«h  a  atn^  foe»^  w'm  .tntellWual  energy,  are 
few.  io  pujEpbnr.'^.f.  -Sy<«ry  wnA  of .tbi3.de(ipri|Ei6to  remnuto  you 
of  the  assimilating  jprmo^,  aofd  i^  dSRiot^;  aMi  alBfoids  a  mark- 
ed, difiier^ce  to  anoCher  pauses  wbicb  hm  po^ices^'of  a/dmllar  re» 
sul,K,,yi9.,tbfit  ^^  drowsin^ps  spmatimfis  pioee^ds  Iron,  a  Cdii^ 
of  bV>od  io  •  tb^  bfsadj  or.  a  d wi^defl^  vStatle:  of  i  tb^  .digestii^a  or- 
ga¥)9*^'f  Itisometi«afe0,  bovreiver^  arises  fiiom,  ^A  theae  i^uses, 
aa  in  that  iostanc^i  whioh  Mr  MacvisK  but.  wHfaoutt  fafemnoe  to 
eifh^  of  them,  adduces,  from  Boerhaave,*or  an  eecentticphysi* 
cif^  who  took  it  into  his  head  that  «leep  was  th^tiatviial  atite  of 
man,  and  accordingly  slept  eigbleenh^ura  outof  ibe  twenty-ldur, 
till  b?  died  ^f  ^poplewy  a  wease  irhichi.  aeconding  tO;.Mr  Mte* 
nish^  is  Alwajirs  apt  to  be  prodticed  by  expeasive  ribep4  ' 

Mr  Macm$h  adverts  to  many  fa^s,  ienditig  to  8upp«>ri  my 
theory,  and  particularly  those  req[)ectlng  the  us^  of  food^'  the 
very  material  which  supplies  and  puts  in  moUoa  the  assimilating 
process.  ^^  A  heavy  meoT  (be  says),  ^^  especially  if  the  stomach 
bc/at  the  same  time  weak>  is  apt  to  induce  sleepw^§  ^f  Those 
w})o  eal  heartily^  and  have  $inmg  digestive  powers^  usually  9leep 
much.  The  great  porikm  %f  sleep  required  by  infants^  is  awing, 
in  part,  to  the  prodjigious  activUyai  xhrnx^psiii^poepers.  The 
miyprity  of  animals  sleep  q/ier.  eating  ^  a9dr  man*  nas  ^  strong 
tendency  to  do  thesamie  .^f^  espepiajly  wben  oppressed  with 
hefitf    lo  the  mumper  seaaop»  a  s^ong  indipitiqn  is  ofi^nifelt  to 

slesfi  f^erdiwner^  wben,  theif^«atJbwer,is.)V^iry,,1i)ar;ii.MtAri)HWiyy 
n^pal,,which  produces  no^  uneasy  feding  while  the  •person  is  awake, 
will  often  do  so  if  he  faU  asleep.""!!  Besides  the  effects  of  the 
as^imilatii^  process,. may  we  nol:,  in  the  two* latter  instances,  look 
to  the  effects  of  heat  and  of  a  lieavy  meal  as  incavea^og  the  ve- 
locity or  the  quantum  of  the  blood,  and  thus  creating  a  pressure 
more  tlaaii  natural  on  the  substance  of  the  brain^.and  peiXaking 
more  of  the  character  of  apoplexy  than  of  sleep  ? 

His  contrast  of  Dr  Reia  with  General  EUiot  bas  also  the  same 
tendency.  The  former  *^  could  tiJce  as  muchjbodj  and  imme^ 
d'uUdy  forwards  as  mitch  sleep^  as  were  sufficient  for  two 
days.^     The  latter  ^^  never  slq^  more  than^^wr  hours  out  of 

*  Philodophy  of  Sleep,  p.  206.  f  Id.  p.  206.  %  Id-  p.  206. 
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the  tweDty-four.     In  all  other  respects  be  was  strikingly  absH- 
neni;  bis  food  oonsisting  wholly  of  bread,  water,  and  vegetables.^* 

Tbe  very  purposes  wbtcb  he  ascribes  to  slebp,  correspond  in 
every  particular  with  my  theory.  **  Its  main  object  is  to'  restore 
the  HrengA  expended  during  wakefidness^  to  recruit  the  body 
by  promotii^  nutrition  and  giving  rest  to  the  muscles,  and  to 
rmovate  the  mnd  by  the  repose  which  it  aflbrds  the  brain.  Ac-> 
tion  ia  neeeisarikfJoBowed  hy  eacJukuHon  ;  sleep,  by  checking 
tbe  one,  restrains  the  otbet)  and  Jceepd  di^  ofnmal  fhachine  in 
due  lAgwr^'^'f  Tbetdreti^fa  expeilcfed  dirrin^  wakefulti^  can 
only  bersstored-  by  replacing, 'wkfa  new  particles,  thosfe  cah-iM 
off  by  the  wear  and  «tear  of 'exeii;ion;  Nutrition  can  only  recruit 
tbe  body  by  replacing  the<  ^tibetance  it  had  *1bst«^the  ihind  can 
only  be  reniymtediin  a  tttstaphorilcbl' senses  it  is  thebrain  which 
is  veaUy  renorvatkl,  and  that  by  meatis  of' tUe  essifiiilating  prot* 
cess.  AdkAi  is  necenatily  folio#ed  fay  exhaustion ;  but  the  very 
operation  which  causes  «eep  remedi^  thfe  ejchaustioh,  white  it 
restntios  the  action^  and,  by  repeatedly  renewitlg  Uieir  cmnp^si-' 
tion,  keeps  every  nerve,  every  muscle,  evei-y  bone,  every  organ 
of  the  animal  machine^  in  due  and  healthy  vigour. 

He  tbrows  considerable  light  on  the  subject  when  he  observers, 
that  ''  whei«  there  is  no  excitement,  sleep  is  sure  to  follow.  We 
are  all  kept  awake  by  some  menial  or  boaily  stimulus,  and  when 
that  IS  removed  our  wakeftitness  is  at  an  end."*^  *<  The  finish- 
ed gratification  of  all  ardent  deares  has  the  ^ect  of  inducing 
slumber.  Hence,  after  any  keen  excitement,  the  mind  becomes 
exhausted,  and  speedily  relapses  into  this  state.^  ^*  Remove 
those  stimuli  which  keep  it  employed,  and  sleep  ensues  ni  any 
time.^§  Not  that  these  stimuli  can  prevent  or  interrupt  the 
usual  progress  of  the  assimilative  process.  They  merely  urge  In- 
to the  vortex  of  their  Influeooe  each  particle  as  it  is  dejidsilM, 
and  do  not  permit  the  accumulating  matter  to  pafsdy^e  the  ^en* 
ei^y  and  activity  of  tiie'thinkihg  tmin.  But  wh^  th^sejstimttli 
are  withdrawn,  whed  desire  or  reflection  ceases,  then  thd  tiew 
and  searo^-^Kshnilated  substance  acts  with  a  dead  weight  on  the 
living  nervous  texturcy-'^very  moment  adds  W  its  mass  and 

Ewer,  and  the  seat  of  thought  and  feeling  feels  and  thhiks  no 
iger-— it  is  paralysed-— it  slebps. 

AH  that  I  ascribe  to  the  presence  of  the  AssTinLATiNR  pro* 
csss,  Mr  Maenish  attributes  to  the  absence  of  the  sbksobial 
powBB, — all  that  I  attribute  to  the  diminution  of  the  former,  he 
ascribes  to  the  increase  of  the  latter.  In  this  re9f)ect  we  are  like 
Lavoisier  and  Stahl,  contending  for  the  presence  or  absence  of 
oxygen  and  phlogiston  in  their  respective  theories  of  combustion. 
Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  Sleeplessness,  he  says,  **  Sleep  takes 

*  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  33.  t  I<1-  P-  39.  :;:  Id.  p.  13. 
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place  as  soon  as  the  sensorial  power  that  keeps  the  brain  awake 
is  expended,  which,  under  common  circumstances,  occurs  at  our 
ordinary  hour  of  going  to  rest,  or  even  sooner,  if  any  soporific 
cause,  sufficiently  strong,  should  chance  to  operate. 

^*  But  the  above  power  may  be  increased  by  various  means,  as 
in  cases  of  physical  suffering  or  excited  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  expended  at  the  ^usual  time.  In  this  case  the  per- 
son remains  awake,  and  continues  so  till  the  period  of  its  expen- 
diture, which  may  not  happen  fot  several  hours  aft^  he  lies 
down,  or  even  not  at  all  durine  the  whdl^  night.  N6w,^  be 
continues,  "  whatever  increases  the  ifens&riial  potter,  whethtt*  it 
be  balls,  concerts,  grief,  joy,  or  bodily  pain,  is  pri^judid^I'to  re- 
pose.  By  them  the  mind  is  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  untiattind  ac- 
tion, from  whtth  it  is  necessary  to  descend  bclfbr^  it  e^h  rdR*)hto 
the  crilm  channtelof  fileep.***  . .  .; .   » 

Does  not  the  excitement  of  music  and  dancing,  pleasure  ^nd 
paiftt,  joy  and  grief,  sufficiently  accoaht  for  the  eontJAu^'a<rtivity 
of  the  cefebral  organisation,  which  prevents  the  Abctessrohdf  i^p 
(let  the  cause  of  ^leep  bd  what  it  ihay)  Wtthodt  resorting  to  ihe 
selisoriai  power* for  an  explanation  ?  What  i^e  want  tb  acditmt 
for  is  the  accession  of  sleep,  not  the  continuance  6f  w^kefultii^ss. 
Will  the  ^btraction  of  the  sensorial  power  account  for  any  thing 
that  i^  not  as  readily  accounted  for  by  the  gfadu&l  subsidence  of 
the  activity  of  the  cerebral  organisiation,  after  the  emtettient'has 
been  weakened  or  extinguished  ?  In  either  case,  the  brMn'may 
be  ready  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  sleep ;  but  it  has  rtot  Vet 
submitted.  Another  event  is  necessary  to  succeed  either  the  in- 
creased 'absorption  of  the  particles  of  the  bif'ain,  or  the'co-reI«lhre 
subtraction  of  the  sensorial  power,  thus  occasioned'  by  thie  active 
exertion  of  the  organ  ;  and  that  event  is,  I  maintain,  the  acces- 
sion of  new  particles  to  supply  the  place  of  the  oid,-«— these  par- 
ticles deriving  no  energy  from  the  exhausted  tnass  on  which  tney 
are  deposited,  and  creating  a  paralyris  of  that  mass,  Kke  any 
other  foreign  body. 

Again,  says  Mr  Macnish,  ^*  Certain  stimulating  agents^,  sudi 
as  tea  or  cofifee,  taken  shortly  before  going  to  bed,' nave  often  the 
effect  of  preventing  sleep.  I  would  impute  this  to  their  lTtiUxAi)e 
properties^  which,  by  supplying  the  Drain  with  fhesh  sensorial 
power,  enable  it  lo  carry  on  uninterruptedly  ail  its  functions 
longer  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and,  consequently,  prevent  it 
from  relapmng  into  slumber  at  the  usual  period.^*f 

Here  also  an  appeal  to  the  sensorial  power  se^mt  unneces^ry. 
The  irritative  properties  of  these  stimulartin^  agents  are  abne 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  It  is  f&vUms  that  they 
excite  the  nervotis  system  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  thereby  con- 
tinue its  power  to  engage  in  ics  own  state  of  activity  the  new 

•  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  !!)».  +  Id.  p.  19S. 
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partided  which  are  deposited, — which,  if  it  were  in  an  inactive 
state,  would,  in  accumulating,  press  upon  the  cerebral  organiza- 
tion, and  thus,  as  in  so  many  former  instances,  involve  the  frame 
in  sleep. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe,  that  these  sti- 
mulating agents,  tea  and  coffee,  seem  to  have  an  opposite  ef- 
fect to  that  produced  by  other  food,  and  even  to  counteract  the 
natural  teq^^ppy  of  Jess,  enlive^i^g  ^utrimen^  to  promote  the 
assimilalipK  pr^pesss  apd,.  tbj^t  en^uragement  of  Somnolency. 
It  is  th^;^iore  prgbtil:))^,,  t^^t  cjivil^ed  sqpiqty  1^9, found  ijiem 
of  advjaptage >tti^  t)»es^W^^tial79i^l  of  U;!«.d»y,  whipb. might 
otherwi^  ^^  s^p .  tbj?.  ^usm  if  fprgi9(fu)qfBS9,''  while  we  omght 
yet  tp  b«i  f^W^ke; .  ^^4  oq  dqubit  thi^  br9akf|»«t,.af:,Eteab^'s 
go}(l^,r^y{%  beof^t^^  iM^daW.l^afiy  for  th^  §aoM.  pjifudep^ 
reason,  given  way  to  the  more  light  and  elegijwt  ^mn6.o{  la^ 

Mr  .Afa^ii^h  observe/i)  that  Qoocib  gives  an  instance  of  a  man 
whp^sl^t  P^ly  Tor.  fifteen  p^ii^ui^  out.of  tbe.twenfjy-^fouf  bourse; 
and  ^ven,  i^i3  v^a^  only  a  kind  of .  dozing. .  aod-  not  ti  perfect 
ale^ap.;,,  opt  ^thstandi^  which. h?  enjoyed,  g9pd  4)ealth»  .ai»d 
reapbed^.ihe  seve^^tHfpd.yj?^-  He  add^.c^M  S|ti;ong\y. shs^ 
pecf^  .th?re,  piu^jt  b^.  aqfp^,,fpifi\^,h}  this  caf^^.for  it  is  i^ot  cp»^ 
ceiya^lie! that  hMp[)fH\.nf|i(uXe  cqu^  sub^t  upqa sucha  limi^ 
porti^  pf  repose*  .Instances  have.b^en  reflated  of  persons  who 
never  slept;  put  these. musl;  he  regarded  as  purely  fabulous  V 

I  a.m  ready  to  £^ee  with  Mr  Ma^ni^b  in  his  suspicion. as  tp 
Goocb^s  case,  ancfbis  decision  as  to. the  others.  If,  however, 
these  cases  were  beyoind  9^  dpubt  a^tb^nticate4f  there  would  b^ 
nopt^er  mpd^.of.  acoojuutiog  for  these  extraordinary  facts,  them 
by  baldly  maintaiping  that  such  a  renewal  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  as  took  place  in.the  waking. moments  of  thfae.i». 
dividuals,  was  sufficieptfor  theniy  though  pot  for  other  men; 
and  that  they  did  not.  sleep,  because  ,the  new  mass  of  nervous 
particles  was  never  so  great  as  to  resist  a  co-operatuw  with  the 
oldy,  oj;  act  like  an  (epptri^nepus,  body  by  creating  a.  paralvsis. 
To  say  that  the  se^rk^oriat  vower  .was,  joeyer  exbausted  in  these 
individurtls*  W9ujd  be  merely  to  say  that  .the  power  of.  remain- 
ing 4wake  was  never  exhausted  :^a  discovery  which  would  not 
add  much  to  oivr  ipformaUop* 

One  insu^poe  more;  of  this  exuberant  employment  of  the 
sensorial  powsr»  ^^  A  heavy  meal,"^  says  Mr  Maicnish,  ^^  espe- 
cially if  the  stomach  is  at  the  same  ti.n;ie  weak,  is  apt  to  induce 
sleep.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  nervous  energy  or  sen^ 
sorial  power  of  this  viscus  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  its  functions ; 
but  wnen  an  excess  of  food  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  is  then  un- 

*  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  34. 
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able  to  furnish  from  its  own  resources  the  powers  reaui^te  for 
digestion.  In  such  case  it  draws  upon  the  whole  body — upon 
the  chest,  the  limbs,  &c,  from  whence  it  is  supplied  with  the 
sensorial  power  of  which  it  is  deficient,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
perform  that  which  by  its  own  unassisted  means  it  never  could 
have  accomplished.  But  mark  the  consequences  of  such  ac- 
commodation I  Those  parts,  by  communicating  vigour  to  the 
stomach,  become  themselves  debilitated  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
and  get  into  a  state  analogous  to  that  from  which  they  have 
extricated  this  viscus.  The  extremities  become  cold,  the  res- 
piration heavy  and  stertorous,  and  the  brain  torpid  *,"" 

There  is  nothing  in  these  circumstances  calling  for  the  in« 
tervendon  of  such  a  machine  as  the  sensorial  power*  If  the 
lnEainbe  torpid,  the  increased  flow  of  blood  and  the  pressure  of 
tim  bloodvessels  aufficienily  explain  it.  But  if  the  meal  be  not 
so  heavy  as  to  induce  these  apoplectic  symptoms,  it  may  at 
Ivast  produce  sleep  by  promoting  the  aMimilatmg  process -f.  If 
the  respiratioii  be  heavy  and  stertorous,  the  apofdeotic  state  of 
tiie  'bi^in  will  at  onoe  account  ior-  ftt**-or  if  there  be  no  apoplec- 
tiQ  tendency,  the  vi^ny  pressure  of  the  overloaded  stomach  against 
tfa^idi^bragm  and  i  kings  wUi  distuirbaml  oppress  the  breath- 
ii9g.  Andy  in  fine,  if  the  extKmitka  become  oM^  it  m  not  by 
pavting  ,wi^  their  sensorial  power,  but  tbeir.  ealoricH-an  agent 
with  wlikh.we  lura  much  better'4equaii*ed;  and'  whi|^^  acecNrd- 
ing  to  Bicherand)  f^  seems  to  increase^  and  in  a  manner  to  oon^ 
centratei  itself  in.tbe  epigastric  region,  as  loi^  afs  the  stoviach  is 
engaged  in  digestion  j,^  a  fact  confirmed  by  Blumenbach,  who 
states  that  the  high  temperature  maintuned  in  the  stomach  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  neighbouring  viscera  and  bkxxi- 
vesseka,  is  of  sueh  importance  that  at  one  time  the  word  coction 
was  synonymous  with  digestion  ||. 

From  these  observations  we  may-peroeive  that  the  term 
44  sensorial  power,""  does  not  agnify  an  efficient  and  definite 
eause  of  the  phenomena  it  is  brought  to  expl»n ;  but  appears 
to-be  rather  a  aentral  term  inducung  many  causes.  Thua  in 
tike  inataaoe  before  us,  this  power  (and  occasionally  its  abaence) 
indicates  five  different  thin^,  and  never  once  itself:-^!.  Caloric, 
2.  The  natural  cause  of  sleep,  whatever  that  may  be ;  8.  The 
pressure  of  the  bloodvessels  on  the  brain;  4.  The  effects €>f 
aueh  a  state  of  the  brain  on  the  lungs ;  and,  5.  The  pressure  of 
an  over-distended  stomach  on  the  same  organ.     There  is  no^ 

*  Philosophy  of  Sleeps  p.  16u 

t  See  my  Ebsiiy  on  Sleep  in  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  liv.  268,  or  Tranaactions 
of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  li.  60.  t.  62. 

X  Richerand*8  Physiology,  p.  100. 

II  BIumenhach*s  Physiology,  p.  322. 
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thing  80  common  as  deceptions  practised  on  us  by  words.  We 
are  led  every  day  to  mistake  them  for  knowledge.  Spurzheim 
and  Combe  were  not  so  to  be  deluded.  Can  we  read  their  mot* 
to  on  a  seal,  without  feeling  its  force  as  of  a  talisman,  '*  Res, 
170N  vEBfiA,  anjBso.^  It  may  be  a  defect,  but  the  constitution 
of  my  mind  is  such,  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  a  theory  that 
cannot,  as  it  were,  be  felt  and  handled. 

Even  the  sensible,  pleasing,  tranquil,  unpretending  words  of 
Mr  Macnish  cannot  persuade  me — and  my  constitutional  de- 
fects must  plead  my  excuse  with  him,  if  I  continue  to  prefer  my 
conjecture  to  his.  For  his  theory^  like  my  own,  is  not  mote 
than  a  conjecture.  But  I  have  not  advanced  a  sii^Ie  obsei^va- 
tion  itatended  to  depreciate  his>  most  valuafate  ^ssay.  On  the 
ooDtnury ,  91  J  brrxious  d^i^e  would  be  to  imprest  ofidth^rsfliy 
sense  dt  ibe  bblfgaftiob  I '  ow«  him  for  uraoh  aimtteiiientv'  and 
much  (inlDrmariM^  abounding' with- enndouiv  good  natiMv^  land 
originatitv;  t^  to  liisiMUrag^  his  viifti^s,  but  itaardy  tb  duppott 
my  oaHn,Wb|een  my bbject'thrdtigbMt  tbit  disquisitiont  and  I 
owe  hifn  «dill  anottier  ^migatidn  fofef  Airaishing  ite  not  only  with 
die^qf^rtanityj'  but  the  meanK.  Indeed  I  bafie  not  been  un- 
der the  ndcessitysQf  iPtekiAg!  elsewhere ;Ab«n  in  hiaiown  v^me, 
for  the  proofing  tha^  rdisonaUeMMB)  if  not  the  viiiiciit3y,  of  my 
hypotiMBis,'^nd  an  4icata^  friend'  lof  mine,  on  reading  .^  Hie 
Phtl«i8Dphy(4^  3teep)*^«tis«rjtf<^d  that  he  supposed  it  to  have  bieii 
writtan  Jwitb  #  view  to  recommand)  my  theory^  vnttl  h^  unex- 
pectedly KgUted  on  thepaasage  in  which  it  is  Impugned. 

But  perhaps  €he  greatest  obligation  I  owe  Mr  Macnish  is^the 
indiapensaUetask  he  imposed  upon  me -to  reconsid^  my  hyp6* 
thasis  and  all  its  comllanes,  thus  affiirding  me  the  oppertunity 
of  weeding  oat  (if  this  were  a  poasible  achievement)  every 
thing  superfluous,  inaccurate,  and  erroneous,  that  encumbered 
it.  Stfil  I  aanst  tepeiU^  that,  with  all  its  apparent  eonsisteiicy, 
I  mk  aware  that  it  is  but  a  conjecture,  and  can  i}eyer  be  any 
thing  more^ — ^vset,  J  tnist,  a  conjecture  that  iutuve  ph^^l^Ma 
will  ndt  be  disposed  to  paas  by  as  unwcrrtby  of  ivouoe,  t>r  «in- 
suppevted  by  a  due  harmony  witK  nature,  and  a  requisite  array 
of  facts  atid  argiitnentr*. 

2b  Ndes  m>  Mr  Oatmkhad^s  EtM^y  hy  Mr  Macnish. 

On  perusing  Mr  Carmichael^s  Life  of  Spurzheim,  I  had  cer- 
tainly the  impression  that  this  gentleman  meant  to  represent 
sleep  as  the  sole  period  during  which  assimilation  takes  place 

*  We  hove  been  under  the  necessity  of  considerably  abridging  Mr  Car. 
nilchcel**  etaaj,  but  are  confident  that  this  has  not  materially  oiminished  the 
^rce  of  his  ai^^ments.  The  MS.  was  with  his  permission  submitted  to  Mr 
Macnish,  who  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  following  Notes. — Ed. 
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in  the  brain  ;  nor,  on  again  consulting  this  work,  am  I  certain 
that  such  is  not  the  interpretation  which  may  be  legitimately 
put  upon  his  words.  However,  as  he  disclaims  such  an  infer- 
ence, I  shall  pass  from  it,  and  examine  the  ground  which  he 
has  taken  up  in  his  present  interesting  and  very  ably  written 
essay. 

Though  I  dissent  from  Mr  Carmichaers  proposition,  '^  that  the 
process  of  assimilation  in  the  brain  is  the  actual  cause  of  sleep,^ 
yet  I  have  nowhere  in  my  work  made  any  allusion  to  this  parti- 
cular doctrine.  My  remarks  refer  solely  to  what  I,  at  the  time, 
conceived  to  be  his  meaning,  viz.  that  assimilation  occurs  in  the 
brai^.oixly>dunng  sleep,  TbU  I  objected  tp  pn  the  strong, ground 
of..it9  being. .^t.vairiaac^irjjth  analq^y.  The  question  pf  the 
ussimiUtive  process  occ^aaoning  sleiep  is  not  touched  ^pon,  ,ft  all ; 
noi:«f]xun,an}(  tiling ^.thM. has  b^n  ^d.cquld  it  be  i^(^i;re^  that 
I  ^ithej:,ft4roitted  Q.i7|di8Mlo,w)ed,the  truth  qt  thp  byppth^.  I 
am  ]glaid,i  nevextheless,  ,tbaA  Mr  Car^iicbael  hixs  resuip^d  the 
subj^tf  aa  it  has  turned  niy  attention  to  a  point  iVliiich  ^\d  not 
fprpdei^y  sugg^^t  itself,;  and  giv/en  me  f n  ppportunitjy  of  stating. 
sev^aJl  facts  which  I  thixik  are  directly  opposed  to,  th^  opinion 
he{ba^4oimied  with  regard  to  the  prpxiox^^e  cauas  of  s^eep* 

I  (mtnot  Qonceiye  how  a  naturid  and  .hc^Ubyf<l?posit^)p  of 
n^w  pf^rticles  i^hpuld  occasion  a  cessatipn  iu  the.  f^pf;t^o^^  of 
ai\y  org^n.  Befone  such  a.depf>sitipn..can  take  plapc^.  there 
muat  be  an  avigm^^nt/ed  qirculattoa  of  blood  in  the  part ;  and 
it  is  general]^,  under  stood  that  the  greater  the  quantify  of  blood 
s^nt  to  an  organ,  tfae^grealer  is  the  energy  of  its  n»anifestations. 
Dui^g  ,£j(^p,.^he  bjood  is  propelled  in  greater  abundance  into 
th^  Uv«r  ajad  stomact^  than  in  the  waking  state ;  th^  consequence 
of  which. i^  that  tbese  viscera  act. more  vigoroudy^  ai)d  that  di- 
gestiPn  is  earned  on  with  increased,  activity.  Why , should  the 
Drtdn  be  an  exception  to  this  general  law  P  ,  Why  should  itsf unc^ 
tions  be  suspenaed,  when,  the  very  principle  which. inyjjprates 
other  parts  must  .be  mor^  actively  at  work  within  it  ?  When  a 
man  is  engaged  in  keen  thought ;  when  his  .passions  are  violently 
excited ;  when  he  labours  under  the  influence  of  joy,  or  love,  or 
revenge,  is  the  blood  less  vehemently  sent  to  the  sensorium, 
than  when  his  mind  is  in  an  unexcited  state  of  tranquillity  ? 
When  the  brain  is  roused  to  its  utn^o^t  energy,  as  in  madness 
or  delirium,  is  there  less  force  in  its  circulation  than  when  it  is 
in  perfect  repose  ?  Common  observation  forces  us  to  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative.  There  is  more  vehement  action 
in  the  circulating  mass,  and  in  proportion  to  this  vehemence  is  the 

Eower  of  the  cerebral  manifestations.  Mr  CarmichaeFs  theory, 
owever,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  brain  is  least  active  when 
the  circulation  is  most  urgently  at  work  within  its  substance. 
If  he  can  show,  indeed,  that  assimilation  may  proceed  with  in- 
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creased  activity  without  any  additional  impulse  being  given  to 
the  circulation,  his  doctrine  may  acquire  plausibility  ;  but  such 
a  phenomenon  is  at  variance  with  every  thing  we  know  both  in 
the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  As  well  may  we  sup 
pose  that  plants  will  grow  better  without  than  with  water,  and 
that  the  urine  will  be  as  copiously  secreted  from  kidneys  that 
are  torpid  as  from  these  organs  in  a  case  of  diabetes. 

Mr  Carmichael  looks  upon  sleep  as  being  occasioned  purely 
by  mechanical  compression,  or  something  so  closely  resembling 
it,  that  I  must  r^ard  the  two  circumstances  as  identical, 
so  far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  such  compression  will  occasion  sleep ;  but  this  I 
hold  to  be  the  sleep  of  disease,  and  not  of  health.  '^EfFfision 
of  bidod,  of  serutn,  or  of  puruleilt  matter  upon  'ijhe  brain^-^a 
torpid  state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  this  organ, — Cfr  tfie  bektih^fn 
of  a  portion  of  the  skuU  cap, — will  throw  the  persdwititbiitupor 
or  sleep,  by  paralyzing,  with  their  pressure,  the  cerebt^I  tt»xtnk^e. 
Eating  or  drinking  to  excess,  by  ioducind;  cotige^ion  hpproabh- 
ing  to  apoplexy,  will  do  the  same ;  so  will  ibal  air  or  n^t-bdtli^^ ; 
but  the  pure  sleep  of  health  has  no  affinity  to  these  adventhious 
conditions.  So  far  from  there  being  any  increase  off  blood  in 
the  brain  daring  hesilthy  sleep,  it  is  proved  that  the  cii'ctilating 
fluid  in  that  organ  is  actually  lessened,  as  I  have  had  oec^idn 
to  shew  in  a  case  related  by  Blumenbach,  of  a  person  who  I^ad 
been  trepanned,  and  whose  brain  was  observed  to  ^mt  ^htohe 
was  asleep,  and  swell  out  when  he  was  awake.  The  abblitton  of 
the  cerebral  functions  is,  to  my  mind,  sufficient 'evidemc^  'of  di- 
minished action  going  on  in  tne  brain.  I  cannot  conceive  in- 
creased  assimilation  without  increased  circulation,  nor  increased 
circulation  without  augmented  functional  energy.  To  admit  the 
first  without  allowing  the  second,  is 'to  presume  the  exist&tice  of 
an  effect  without  any  corresponding  cause. 

Supposing,  however,  that  healthy  sleep  is  always  oc^asidhed 
by  the  mechanical' compression,  or  similar  cause,  spoked  of* by 
Mr  C,  how  are  we  to  account  for  people  being  so  easily  awak- 
ened ?  Sleep  should  be  like  apoplexy  r  it  should  be  dimcufr  or 
impossible  to  arouse  a  man  till  the  pressure  is  removed^:— Yet 
we  constantly  see  people  awakened  from  the  most  perfect  Aeep  by 
very  trifling  causes.  What,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  of  this  pres- 
sure? Is  the  load  at  once  lifted  off  the  person^s  brain?  What  be- 
comes of  the  assimilative  particles  whicn  are  squeezing  his  tenses 
out  of  him,  and  submerging  him  under  the  bulows  of  sleep  ?  It 
is  as  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  mechanical  pressure  could  be 
instantaneously  removed,  as  that  any  deposit  of  new  matter 
which  ever  takes  place  could  have  the  effect  of  a  foreign  body 
acting  upon  the  briun. 

Dreaming  is  inconsistent  with  this  gentleman's  theory.     Assi- 
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milation  is  a  general  process ;  but,  according  to  biro,  one  part  of 
the  brain  may  be  fattening  while  another  is  starving.  It  seems 
as  rational  to  infer  that  the  assimilative  operation  is  at  work  in 
one  leg,  and  at  a  stand  in  the  other. 

Mr  C.  endeavours  to  strengthen  his  case  by  the  instances  of 
General  Elliot  and  Dr  Reid,  but  these  must  be  looked  upon  as 
idiosyncrasies.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  sleep  a  man  takes 
the  less  food  can  he  do  with  ;  and  a  hard-working,  active,  light- 
sleeping  man  will  require  more  food  than  a  great  dozer.  Dr 
Reid  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  boa  constric- 
tor. By  orer-eating  himself^  he  ioducea  a  pletlioric  state  of  the 
braiiv,  toe  neehanioail  conpnessikuK  ufioffi'  which:  Ithreur  him  into 
a'4oipari  siibil^  tdddiat.wBiaht  fidlsuOTeF  %he  -^naky  tnioDstcr  of 
thsic^nldfenleta^'iwbiea  ^oi||p9diwiiditfaod..iNHiaitV0'dk3Fs7rflliimber 
trai^)iMA:the  r^poser  fiif>ibeakh--«4K>l<tU'a'  soaodhiflk^dndiiced  by 
the*  bpbllitari•oIl8iaqd'(^l:iodto^^fldlaastili^iDf  derive 

The  theory  of  the  nervous  energy,  or  sensoriafi  ^tomri  to 
which  *Mr€l  objeotslfls  noti)8nfBiiiciillyldeiiiiite.^.aiMl;«xpm6ive, 
^pesTO'tofimenBgiaiuly  adapbeditb/diof^^  th0.dt£Eariem.|Uieno* 
raeda  lof  Isleeb^ "  I >eonoctv)e  Ihisf  poirtcii to  €sistiiin}aHiratiol  Qorre*- 
3pobdkig  ti><ihB'ftctivi<|y  if^tbe-cirouhrtiwnu  inifevej^ypfarenitis, 
or  fnv^tUiiCKmteitiaat  efigny  kiakiv  ilits  ^iKieiisitve^aiid  ±ht  person 
MihainBi  ^ak^"  My .vie«r<of)ithei;<haBe  i%  tbat^^td  iidnce  sleep, 
we)ha^e  daly  ti0<||qe^'tbeilaatidtiaf^(lhe  fiensQrial'powffiyi^in  other 
woids^n'tcii'vdaiiKthe  force' or! tirritefaUilgr  of  the>^aBdiih#  g^rRtem  : 
.AichprdingftonMr  ^Jyat  is^Hteespacy  that  the  bmia  <sfaodld«  be 
aamff9e^a&fbyjk;fUpumldg^oi^  iflUisiagent 

ib- tm/defiMtotCff 'n^w>fpaf tiofei^  iiheireiobic^  kunremed  lartavtiy  in 
the  assimilating  ^volaik'of' thb  brain.  '  NiiKw^assiiokraniiicveas- 
etd'aEMHioiFail  lAi69e  Tesaebncannoti'lab:  plaps)  wiOidiit'mgmisated 
eoergy<iii><tbe<loe«t  leamllEitton^ itfi^llbwis^ Ihat JthciTery  eiivum. 
stances^ 'wfakhv^oeoffdfii^ta  Me,  occaoiUK'wakd&ihiBta^  aecarding 

]tlr^fpjhi^,-'#ithi  >nhi  spndll  in^emrityyidDdflsiouitid  to  shew 
thsq-thfti fbcts  statbd^y  me^  espeeiidiiy'tbod9iiiifith)ibgitfd'fcothe 
elfeot>ofvfotid$h'4ndtlcS^g•«leq9^^baa  Utypothesa^^  but 

on'ihfe'P^inUl  think itiwillt  nottfee  diffieulfaitovhoif^that  he  la^. 
bouk^s  di|der /a  mistake'  I  iitfiputle^jthcf'sophrifiopnlpensity  of 
great  eaters  to  the  large  quiinlnty>of  Ifood  ipf.iht  Momach  drain- 
ing the  nervous  enei^ot  the  brmnffsrindUciog an  apoplectic 
state :  it*  may  often  act  in.  both  waysi  >  I  do  not  employ  the  8eiip> 
sorial  power  as- a  i|ie#e  inagiiiary  agete  .fbr  the.  explaaation  of 

fenontena  which  cannot  he  easily  aoooutited  for  without  i t  r  for 
hold  its  elkteMe^  and  the  way  ia  vhich  ^reumstanccs  are 
modified  by  it^  perfectly  susceptible  of  demonstration.  We  can 
show  that  one  organ  may  have  an  excess,  and  another  a  defi- 
ciency, with  as  muph  ease  as  that  one  body  may  be  positively. 
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and  another  negatively,  electrified.  There  are  particular  times 
when  certain  organs  require  a  larger  share  of  sensorial  power 
than  at  others^  and  when  material  injury  is  done  if  any  viola* 
tion  is  offered  to  this  necessary  law.  After  eating,  for  instance, 
it  is  perfectly  well  ascertained  that  digestion  never  proceeds  so 
well  as  when  we  give  ease  to  the  brain,  and  do  not  employ  it  in 
study ;  while  the  digestive  process  is  impaired  by  working  the 
brain  immediately  after  taking  food.  To  what  are  these  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  law  that  when  food 
is  thrown  upon  the  stomach  this  viscus  digests  better  if  it 
be  supplied  from  some  other  source  with  additional  nervous 
energy  ?  For  the  same-  reason,  ^sEerdseof  imy  kind  n  bad  short* 
ly  after 'entings,  as  the  sensorial  jraWer  not  only  of  the  lflrai» -but 
of  thelmaspies'ifr&t  wbrk^  and  so'oluch  is  tbils ioBt  to  the  psurts 
€x>n<tenied  ii>  d^^^estuin. < .  Tbesemre  i1oii.salie8ry"^£iict8  :  a  hnockied 
more.  nrigbtMbe.  brbught>in  sii|)pmtof  Uie  point  whtcbiehene 
contendeq  fbr.'  -  •         .     /     i-       ».     .  -         #  •  i 

Cimifiistabaes^  indeid^ woiild  mther  induce .ns  to  infer, >nDt 
only  tl^itt  moreaflol  asrinpibition  iaihe  braw  18.910^  iheoanseof 
sleeps  biA^'^ti the iflssimiiadTr  pnieessn  nevet  so  feeUein  tliat 
viscus  las  when- its  funotioiiB  are  locked  ctpin  dumber.  >  In  this 
respect  the  bmo  ^&S&t»  framt  other  ocgana ;  but  the  analiif^  be* 
tween  it^aniultbenvis  not^  ob  that  Boeoiiiiik,  les&compiclo^  in  eo  fiw 
as  in  all  oaam^anorgann  most  liberalfyi supplied  with  tkeidr* 
culaitM^  fluid  when  the  greatest  efforts  are  damanded;frotii(it 
The/btoiD  luoirks  in  the  waking  atate^'  and  iis  then  most  faigbly 
vasotlariiEed--4he- stomach  and  liver  labourhardesl  while  we  are 
asleep^  taad  ixre.  eansequentty  at  that  •tinei>mo6t;c0{HOttaly  (Bouked 
with  tiie-sdttulattng  mUl-iment  of  the  cbcuUtioii.i' 

AodveMDinded,  deep^thinking,  orcare*w€nrD  men  have  often, 
perhaps  geDeraily,  a  bad  digesriomi  •  The  atolnaoh  does,  notiact 
well  evm  when  die  appetite  (a  rare  cape)  ia  unimpaired ;  and 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  medicines  to  stimulate  the  torpid 
acticm  'Oi'  itbo  alimentary  canaL*  The|f  sleep  iU— -perhaps. they 
lie  half  ef  the  night  before  slumber  vimts' their  ev^ds<^per. 
haps  the  odier  half  is  Bpent  in  dreams.  Men  of  dull,  easy,  con- 
tented aaindK  are  id  every:  re^i^ct  the  reverse.  They  eat  like 
horses^  and  think  of  notbihg  but  the  next  meal.  At  night  they 
lay  their  stupid  heavy  heads-  upon  the  pillow,  and  instantly  fall 
into  a  profound  slumber-**a  slumbei*  unbroken  even  by  the 
slightest  glimpse  of  a  dneain.  Why  are  not  these  men  alike  ? 
Why  does  not  the  paie,  tfain^  oaie^wom,  deep  thinker  sleep  as 
soundly  as  the  atuggirii  obtuse  glutton  ?  Why  does  his  sto. 
mach  not  perform  its  fwietions  as  kindly,  and  digest  the  food 
with  the  same  ready  alacrity?  The  cause  is  obvious.  The 
brain  of  the  first  absorbs  so  much  ci  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
stomach  as  not  only  to  keep  his  mind  active  when  it  ought  to 
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be  reposing,  but  to  prevent  the  stomach  from  performing  its 
functions  with  due  vigour — and  thus  digestion  suffers.  The 
second  thinks  not  at  all.  The  sensorial  power  which  kept  his 
brain  awake  is  transferred  by  an  easy  process  to  the  stomach, 
which,  reinforced  in  this  manner,  acts  yigorously,  and  enables 
him  to  fatten  upon  its  labours.  The  two  organs  are  here  re-act- 
ing  upon  each  other ;— in  the  one  case  the  brain  starving  the 
stomachy  in  the  other  the  stomach  starving  the  brain,  and  giv- 
ing  a  practical  vindication  of  the  truth  of  the  Shakspearian 
aphorism,  that  ^^  fat  paunches  make  lean  pates.^^ 

The  endless  phenomena  of  dreams,  **  for  ever  varying — never 
the  same,^  are  easily  and  beautifully  explained  by  means  of  the 
sensorial  power.  Partial  assimilation  (by  which  means  alone 
can  they  be  accounted  for,  according  to  th^  doctrine  of  Mr  Car- 
micba^)  is  41  |>henomenon  unknown  to  nature  in  a  state  of 
healtli.  'We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  particles  are  de- 
ported in  one  part  and  not  in  another  at  the  ^me  tithe— none 
that  such  ah  operation  is  at  work  in  this  portion  of  the  brain 
and  not  in  thaty  its  immediate  neighbour. '  Assimilation  is  a 
slow  process,  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  airy  and  fleeting 
character  of  visions,  or  account  for  their  evanescent  lights  and 
shades.  The  nervous  energy  coming  vividly  into  play  in  one 
organ  while  it  is  suspended  in  another,  accounts  readily  and  fe- 
licitously for  dreams — their  incongruities,  rapid  transitions,  and 
other  odd  and  miscellanedus  features: 

I  shall  conclude  by  mentioning  one  physiological  fact,  which, 
of  itself,  and  >u  ttfaout  reference  w  any  of  th«  foregoing  argu- 
ments, strikes  with  fatal  effect  at  the  theory  of  Mr  Carmichael. 
The  4rowsii>efip..tba&  't«kes  .place  shortly:  lafiterteatkig,  seldom 
lasts  above  an  hour  or  two.  This,  Mr  C.  would  say,  arises 
from  the  brain  being  oppressed  by  the  deposit  within  it  of  new 
particles,  which  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  food  lately 
taken.  Here  we  must  suppose  that  assimilation  commences  im-» 
mediately.  Now,  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  preliminary 
step  of  chylification  does  not  begin  tiU  the  food  quits  the  sto- 
mach and  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  that  about  three  hours 
generally  elapse  before  this  transfer  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the 
mass  is  fairly  out  of  the  stomach  and  lodged  in  the  intestines, 
the  lacteal  vessels  begin  to  act  upon  it,  al]»orbing  its  nutriment 
in  the  form  of  chyle,  and  sending  it,  by  means  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  into  the  left  subclavian  vein.  The  chyle  here  enters  into 
combination  with  the  blood,  and  it  is  from  this  general  mass 
that  the  particles  which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  body  are 
formed.  The  formation  of  these  is  what  is  called  assimilation—* 
a  pixx^ess  which  Mr  C/s  theory  leads  us  to  infer  commences  im- 
mediately, and  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  the  food  has 
really  got  out  of  the  stomach,  or  the  preparatory  step  of  chyli- 
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fication  begun.  If  a  man,  after  eating,  feels  drowsy  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  his  brain  being  compressed  by  the  deposit  of  new  par- 
ticles of  matter,  this  deposit  and  the  accompanying  drowsiness 
must  be  simultaneous,  whereas  we  find  that  the  latter  precedes 
the  former  by  several  hours.  How  much  more  simple  and  easy 
is  it  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  energy  which  keeps  the  brain 
awake  is  transferred  to  the  stomach,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  latter  are  served,  it  returns  to  the  brain,  which  it 
puts  into  a  state  of  activity,  and  thus  dispels  the  tendency  to 
sleep. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  Mr  C.^s  essay  which  I  think 
could  also  be  made  the  subject  of  criticism  ;  but  the  principal  po^ 
sitions  having  been  taken  up,  it  is. perhaps  npt  neoeassi'y  to  dwell 
on  minor  derails,.  .  I  e^^U  tberefpr,e  conclude  ^ith  Qxprf^ssipg 
the  great  pIeasq);>ei,haYe  h^dia.perii^Bg:  tbat<,^eotkm4ikls(|]»* 
per,  which  UwriU^n  UQt  pnly  with  great  abilit^^ibuVin  a.bpurit 
of  fairness,  candpui;,  :aod  good,  i&eling,  th^t  do  hina.  .the  greatest 
credit.  BaB^BT  Macnish^- 


29.  Wb»t<  Qxetdx,  StueB'T^ 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  0(P  TH&  EDINBVttOH  Pfim^Ntd^OtCAlS^  JftX/RNAL. 


SlE, 


BomiittTia^  SHipimlUf" \%imA, 


I  SHOULD  not  trouble  you  with  the  following  remarks,  but 
am  bound  to  do  so  in  common  justice  to  myself  .and  others.  In 
your  Journal  for  June,  my  work  on  Mental  Culture  was  re- 
viewed, and  other  phrenologists  beside  myself  consider  the  ar- 
ticle characterised  by  a  want  of  fairness  and  candour,  I  was  at 
Reading  at  the  time,  and  felt  annoyed  at  the  direct  implica- 
tion of  my  moral  character,  viz.  ^^  that  I  had  misstatedjacts  and 
doctrines,'"  and  also  substituted  Spurzheim's  ideas  for  my  own, 
charges  which  were  not  substantiated  by  a  single  proof.  Hence 
it  was  that  I  penned  the  angry  epistle  which  appeared  in  the 
Berkshire  Chronicle ;  and  I  will  admit,  that,  like  all  such  warm 
productions,  my  language  and  assertions  were  too  intemperate 
and,  in  some  measure,  call  for  an  apology  on  my  part  to  Mr 
Combe  and  Mr  Simpson,  particularly  as  I  attributed  the  ob- 
noxious article  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gentle* 


men. 
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What  I  said  concerning  the  Constitution  of  Man,  were  merely 
reiterations  of  the  statements  of  others ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  have 
unwittingly  done  an  injustice  to  Mr  Combe,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it.  Dr  Spurzheim  complained  to  me  himself,  and  afterwards 
said  to  me,  (in  a  letter  which  I  still  retain,)  ^^  that  Mr  Combe 
still  insisted  on  publishing  on  the  Natural  Laws,^  &c.  Never- 
theless, I  have  myself  always  preferred  the  Constitution  of 
Man  to  the  Natural  Laws,  believing  the  former  to  be  more 
generally  useful,  the  diction  and  style  being  most  popular,  and 
most  likely  to  obtain  converts.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr 
Simpson^s  '^  Necessity  for  Popular  Education,^  when  compared 
vrith  other  works  on  Phrenology.  But  does  this  concession  alter 
the  truth  that,  in  both  these  instances,  i?ie  Phrencicigy  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim^  and  the  philosophical  deductions  of  tf$e  lattery 
are  just  as  much  used  by  thede  authoris',  and  with  the  same  la* 
titude,  as  I  have  done  in  my  work  on  Mental  Culture  ?  An 
honest  and  impartial  judge  could  not  pronomocc  a  different  opi- 
nion. 

My  reviewer  charges  me  with  giving  Spurebeim's  ideas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  practical  part  of  the  work.  This  is  indeed  a 
greater  compltment  than  he  intended  it  shotik)  be,  iknd  a  higher 
panegyric  on  Phrenology  than  he  contemplated  f  for  I  had  never 
read  either  Spurzheim^s  Education  or  bis  Philosophical  Prin- 
ciples, although  I  attended  his  lectures,  wherein  he  treats  on 
both  these  subjects.  L^i  me  not  be  nyisunderstood.  In  study- 
ing Phrenology,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  reading  men  and  their 
actions,  (after  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  philosophy,) 
and  when  I  proposed  writing  on  £ducatk>n,  I  purposdy  avoided 
reading  works  upon  the'su^ect,  bdieving,  as  I  did  then  and  do 
now,  that  as  Phrenology  furnishes  true  data  for  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  by  apf)lying  its  principles,  either  analytically 
or  systematically,  no  one  could  err.  My  work  was  delayed  more 
than  a  year  after  it  was  sent  to  the  press,  lowing  to  my  profes- 
sional engagements,  and  many  domestic  odamities ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after'  it  had  been  nearly  printed,  that  I  read  works  on 
education.  I  subsequently  read  Rousseau'*s  Emile,  &c,  Helve- 
tins,  Mrs  Moore,  &c.  &c.,  and  was  often  surprised,  that  in  these 
works  I  found  man v  of  the  ideas  which  I  had  prised  most  had 
been  already  publisned  by  these  authors. 

In  the  reply  of  my  reviewer  in  the  Berkshire  Chronicle,  he 
endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  charges  of  misstating  facts,  &c., 
by  saying  "  that  Pizarro  did  not  conquer  Montezuma,  and  that 
the  Phrenological  Society  had  not  a  single  Mexican  skuU,^  and 
similar  specimens  of  hypercriticism  ;  and  for  these  venial  errors 
he  woula  have  allowed  the  phrenological  public  to  believe  that 
I  purposely  mutilated  truth,  and  had  given  garbled  and  vitiated 
nnnrinles  for  phrenological  doctrines.     Again,  this  candid  scribe 
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18  quite  uDOierbifuU  because  I  said,  when  speaking  of  the  brain, 
that  it  had  diversified,  faculties,  instead  of  saying  diversified  or- 
gans, &C.  This  may  suit  the  dignified  precision  of  a  reviewer 
who  splits  hairs,  but  it  does  not  invalidate  the  practical  import- 
ance of  the  views  I  have  advocated.  One  thing  I  have  to  thank 
this  gentleman  for,— that  he  has  exculpated  Messrs  Combe  and 
Simpson,  and  has  said  that  the  former  never  said  or  wrote  con« 
oeming  me  but  in  kindness.  It  is  a  great  error  to  be  betrayed 
into  anger,  and  this  I  have  been  guilty  of;  but  in  my  cooler 
moments  I  have  always  felt  gratitude  to  Mr  Combe  for  his  kind 
and  epistolary  communications ;  and  Dr  Arnot  assured  me  that 
Mr  Simpson  spoke  of  me  with  great  kindness.  To  both  gentle^ 
men  I  owe,  then,  nryi  best  thai^ka ;  bu)t,if«eirher  of,theip  ba4  pQwer 
to  alter  olr  h|odiiysi»r>t1vtes  whith  appi^r  i^  th^  JauVi3#l^  X 1^^^^ 
have  expe<^cd:..(Uat  rtfeey  v^ul4  jbave  ,rpiMered|  Wi?  sqiq^i^g 
more  Kk^ .  < j  u^cG^  i  \hga  Ii  esiperi^qecl  from  the,  .ppm  of, .  th^ .  le-. 

viewerf.  ;:AUw.  «ie»t(>.^k^  Si?,,  as  *n . )jqnw.rftUW  tt^^S^r  P 
whom  I  submit  my  cause,  that  supposing  the  reviewer^s  chargfss, 
against  fit«  U>k^pt^^y  ^ti^^'I^h¥veug^v^  gpu^^i^j^  ^^9 

fered  fronlMMr8i(9fpsQfv?.   iMay  fl0t>Qtfe!P€  mimfiJ^?i»f^^ 
tuated  hy!  lheB4nto&>«K)jliiv»?>..  M^y-.^^^npt,  h^Yf?' J^W)!^^ 
duced  to>flr^i|id«ri  (Phre«iDlogyfnlQrQiiOf  ac?or4W5f^jwithj,pc)piriw 
language  PnlAAcUf I  in  myfcrawlhew^  |»^mQrJ9l,d9li9[|^^^pqy^  swRjy 

the  8ameIrodiisi80ttM>oa^%ite  bQlh<»  h\  |ny  iA,^vi\9^  QHUPTf^J' 
adcnoWledgeft^efittkiKHrtJinottii^  PMhqI^V!)  pn4  .^fKfi^^#^  ;?9, 
correct^ya^nv of  ieiduMtJi9a  'Can^.bei  genf r^Ily- iactei4,5)p>pn^,fi;Ail 
ha  meUpl^y«iad*s)i4^9(Ki6i»0h:ii3^.uiii!^^  }j4ff4  W9 

whole  teeotidt  thlb  ^ork  h  aki. attempt ^tad^oWBtrate  tbesf^^^ 
aertiona.  hi  Mr  Siti^iprnfi^  v.^^  ^fhi^h  I.  i^iliwUli  {pS^sqi:c^ 
PhremA^  i]%  cwAy idcfffeiHally  iw^ntik^ed  id  corinexlN^'with  tli^ 
Constiiu  tioh  k^&Mail  ^  ahhimgn  \k\h  g^ftAmMkk^^  &y^W  S)^  •  whole 
of  the  phiiosDphy.  el'  .tbeiOievfW  i'amiUies^  It  .is  p^os):  (rue  ^9X 
he  has  said,  ^>.the  r^^or  who'is  faniilifu'..with,  w9rH^of)/e(]Mca- 
tion,  will  scarcely^ d}scoJtf«rt«>i^QUght  whW^^iwsjMhsJt^Rcfi.he  has 
not  met  Itefore,""  iic^  yet-lhis.^  iix>t  rfnderi^  Untq  Coi^ar  }fJ^oi 
%$  Cdtsar"*  due.  -  Fort  most  ideas  Jbi^e  btoen  givei^.  qc.  e^essed 
in  some  form  by  otbers,i  t&yAd.  we  become  acquainted;  M^itb  the 
thoughts  of  men  when  contemplating  subjects  we  may  be  treat- 
ing of;  and  the  recent  writer  can  only  represent  them  in  new 

*  I  very  much  regret,  after  what  has  occurred,  that  I  did  not  publish,  as  I 
had  proposed,  an  hii^orical  prefiice,  because  in  it  I  had  done  ample  Justice  to 
Gall  and  Spunhdm,  and  all  subsequent  writers.  A  ftiend  who  xead  the 
MS.  said,  ^  Whj  so  publish  the  history  of  jour  daiA,  when  you  ask  the  public 
to  admit  them  without  proof,  &c.  ;**  and  he  added,  "  IP  you  still  persist  In  do* 
hw  so,  the  causual  person  will  think  the  work  a  treatise  on  Phrenology,  and 
will  feel  no  interest  in  perusing  it.**  As  a  witness  to  this  statement,  I  may  ap« 
peal  to  my  respected  friend  Urquhart  of  liverpool,  to  whom  I  shewed  the  ar* 
tide  when  in  that  town  in  December  last.  ^ 
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phases.  If  we  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  psychology,  and 
we  can  comprehend  the  number  of  the  mental  faculties  and  their 
relative  importance,  the  means  of  training  these  faculties  seems 
to  me  not  a  work  of  great  labour. 

But  let  me  ask,  who  can  trace  any  particular  idea  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  has  been  derived,  as  nearly  all  our  knowledge 
arises  from  the  productions  and  experiences  of  others,  which  we 
mentally  assimilate,  (like  the  food  we  digest,  and  which  in  time 
forms  part  of  our  body,)  so,  ultimately,  other  persons^  ideas  form 
part  and  parcel  of  our  mental  constitution  ?     On  this  obvious 
truism  I  would  redt  my  whole  defence,  and  ask,  what  is  the 
moral  difiPerence,  then,  l)etween  other  writers  on  Phrenology  and 
myself  ?    All  I  have  written  in  all  probability  I  owe  to  riding 
and  conversation,  and  a  habit  of  observing  passing  events,  and 
therefore  it  is  unjust  to  state  that  I  have  taken  the  mental  pro- 
perty of  others  to  adorn  myself  and  allow  another  writer  to  have 
done  actually  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  should  enjoy  an  im- 
punity, because  he  has  the  saving  clause,  the  merely  saying,  most 
probably  these  ideas  may  have  been  met  with  in  other  works. 
Any  impartial  man  will  give  me  credit  in  reading  my  work,  that 
in  no  instance  does  it  appear  that  I  have  attempted  to  foist  up- 
on the  public  views  which  are  only. adopted  ;  ne  will  recognise 
that  my  great  object  bad  been  to  render  obvious  the  advantages 
of  Phrenology.    That  this  is  no  mere  illusion  of  an  excited  Self- 
esteem,  I  may  appeal  to  the  talented  members  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Phrenological  Societies,  (and  I  am  sure  they  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  phrenological  works)  ;  and  yet  the 
latter  society  made  roe  an  honorary  member,  ^'  having  proved 
the  cut  bono  of  the  science,^  &c.     If  the  principle  upon  which  I 
am  so  unjustly  attacked  be  admitted,  there  is  not  a  recent  writer 
that  would  escape.    Even  Gall  may  be  charged  with  receiving 
his  €rst  ideas  of  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain  from  Herder^s 
'^  History  of  a  Philosophy  of  M an.^    Herder  makes  many  in- 
teresting observations,  which  might  be  strictly  called  phrenolo- 
g'cal*.    And  Spurzheim  may  be  charged  with  borrowing  largely 
om  the  same  source,  and  from  Helvetius^  Rousseau,  and  Volney, 
and  from  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  philosopher,  Mendlesohn  1 
But  who  would  dare  to  char^  these  philosophers  (Gall  and 
Spurzheim)  with  wilful  plagiansm  ? 

'^  I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  article ;  but,  in  con- 
clusion, must  request  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 

*  1  will  just  trouble  you  with  a  sinffle  instance,  it  is  as  follows :  **^  Great 
Parent  Nature,  with  what  trifles  hast  uiou  connected  the  fiite  of  the  human 
species  !  With  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  brain,  with  a  little  alte^ 
ration  in  the  structure  of  the  nerves  and  the  organization,  effected  by  climate, 
descent,  and  habit,  the  fate  of  the  world,  the  whole  sum  of  what  mankind 
do  and  suffer  throughout  the  earth,  is  also  changed." —  Vide  Herder  on  (he  Phu 
lotophy  of  a  History  of  Man* 
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Journal,  for  I  would  not  have  any  thing  like  a  mere  selection. 
In  case  it  should  be  withheld,  I  shall  deem  the  Journal  as  partial 
as  it  wUl  prove  itself  unjust ;  and  however  repugnant  to  my  feel- 
ings, diall  he  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  channel  for 
doing  mysdf  justice."— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Levisok. 

P.S. — Having  removed  from  London  to  this  town  was  the 
cause  of  my  not  seeing  the  reply  in  the  Berkshire  Chronicle  un- 
til a  few  days  since,  having  sent  for  one  after  having  read  the 
notice  in  the  September  number  of  your  Journal. 


The  foregoing  communication,  which  we  have  no  inducement 
to  withhold,  compels  us,  at  the  risk  of  being  egotistical,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks. 

On  commencing  the  perusal  of  Mr  Levison's  book,  we  had  the 
full  expectation  of  thereby  adding  to  our  knowledge  on  the^subject 
of  education,  or  at  least  of  finding  previous  ideas  set  in  a  new  and 
striking  light ;  and  we  had  no  doubt  of  discovering  in  it  grounds 
for  publishing — ^what  it  was  our  sincere  wish  to  publish--^  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  its  merits.  We  were,  however,  considera^ 
bly  disappointed ;  and,  though  unwilling  to  cause  uneasiness  to 
Mr  Levison,  of  course  could  not,  consistently  with  that  spirit 
of  honesty  and  independence  in  which  we  have  always  endea- 
voured to  act,  bestow  much  commendation  on  his  work.  Ac- 
OHrdingly,  we  spoke  of  it  in  the  fdlowing  termfr— -the  mildest 
we  felt  ourselves  authorised  to  employ  : — ^'^  Mr  Levison^s  style 
is  neither  so  accurate  nor  so  precise  as  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  it,  and  it  is  rather  deficient  in  method ;  but  the  work  exhi- 
bits not  a  few  indications  qH  good  feeling  and  philanthropy,  and 
contain^  some  useful  practical  suggestion?.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  giving  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  its  contents; 
but  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  atUhcr^s  ideas  seem^  in 
tnanff  instances,  borrowed^pvm  Dr  Spurzheim.    We  can  merely 

extract  a  few  of  the  more  instructive  passages 

We  regret  <Hir  inaUlity  to  speak  favourably  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal  portion  of  Mr  Levison^s  treatise.  It  is  far  from  being  cal- 
culated to  convey  accurate  notions  concerning  the  mental  facul- 
ties, or  the  evidence  on  which  Phrenology  rests.  Facts  as  well 
as  doctrines  are  occasianalhf  misstated;  a  fault  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  writer  on  amtroverted  subjects  like  Phrenology 
to  avoid  with  peculiar  care.*"    (No.  40,  pp.  647-649-) 

These  sentences  were  so  unpleasant  to  Mr  Levison,  that,  bb 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  he  published,  in  the  Berkshire 
Chronide  of  14th  June  1834,  a  hasty  attack  on  the  Edinburgh 
phrenologists  in  raieral ;  to  this  we  replied  in  the  same  piqper  on 
ISth  July,  and  also  in  our  41st  number ;  and,  finally,  the  pre- 
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sent  communication  from  Mr  Levieon  has  been  elicited.  We 
have  marked  in  italics  the  two  clauses  which  he  has  made  the 
subject  of  anhnadTersion. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  would  ask,  what  is  the 
obvious  meaning  expressed  by  it  ?  '^  Simply,  that  as  our  read- 
ers were  already  acquainted  with  Dr  Spurzheim'^s  views  on  edu- 
cation, from  having  either  read  his  own  work  or  the  analysis  of 
it  given  in  this  Journal,  they  had  little  cause  to  regret  the  want 
of  an  abstract  of  Mr  Lcvison^s  book,  in  which  the  same  ideas  are 
expressed  in  an  inferior  manner.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  were  intended  to  be  understood,  and  we  humbly  think 
they  will  bear  no  other  interpretation.""  Such  bein^  the  state- 
ment of  our  meaning  given  in  the  41st  Number  of  this  Journal, 
Mr  Levison  dcts  'ineonstdetately  in  petsifiling^to  'argue  on  the 
assumptibn  that  We  adcused  hitifi  of  *^  m6f^l  delinquiency^  and 
«*  wilful  dtt^aristti.''  '  W-eKwei^efy^iatW  ad  a  fact,  that  "  his 
idias  settn,  'it  thsxif  Tttstrfndes,  boi^rtiwed  ffem  Df  Spurifhdm  T 
mi  that  ttitfrty  of  Hhem  w'^to  'b6rt-oWed,  W  ftiWj^  tfdishfts,  not 
onfy 'iti  the  D^kt^it-e  Chroniele^  bttt'  ateo  ^n  Mfe  present  letter. 
In  the  fbhner  he  sAy^:^«^  With 'gt»«itbd€fl  teiffes^i  that  my 
first  clear  notioifs  upon  tiremtdl  phitdsophy  and  *Mtit:^ti6n,  were 
obtained 'by  ftttenditig  the  ledtutes  bf  SpurthtSmi  aiifd'from  viva 
vocf  commumcAtions  hWthhim.'  Whfen  &»  Man*  3^  chld*gi?d  with 
repeating  the  ide!M  he  hadtedd^^  fikim'tti^Mtt^r'h^  affbction- 
ately  respected  atvd  %oho^d,  (t  %6tird*6^^^aTher  dmlitabl^  to 
him  thdn  >othefrwise,  jlMarffeuiatlylf  he  t^a^ded  tf¥&>rfewl^  as  con. 
taining  frhf^oi^taiift  truths.  *  .  .  *.  /  *.  .  A  rtriwt  for  origi- 
nalky  ratlter  ittdte*tes  the  ^y;mrb6a/^  tn^-  than  one  of  great 
profundity  of  thought,  therfe  oeirig  often  greats  merit  iti  illus- 
trating subjects,  dnd  shewing  them  in  new  phas^,  than  in  fur- 
nishing fine  shewy  speculatiobs."^  This  is  a  mo^  explicit  ad- 
mission of  the  whole  amount  of  otir  aTermt^tit,  and,  moreover^ 
expresses  sentiments  in  which  we  entirely  concur.  Thus,  as  we 
have  never  doubted  the  «*  obvious  truism*^  on  Which  Mr  Levison 
**  rests  his  whc^e  defence,^  it  is  dear  that,  in  the  grater  portion 
of  his  letter,  he  is  fighting  with  a  phantom  which  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  his  own  imagination. 

The  second  ground  of  complaint  is  the  averment,  that  "  facts 
as  well  as  doctrines  are  occasionally  misstated.*"  In  using  these 
words,  our  whole  meaning  was,  that  Mr  Levison  occasionally 
erred  in  his  statement  of  phrenolc^cal  doctrines  and  relative 
facts ;  but  it  never  oocurrea  to  us  either  to  suppose  or  to  say 
that  he  had  *<  purposely  mutilated  truth,^  nor  did  we  caftt  the 
slightest  **  imputation  on  his  moral  character.^  We  have  always 
believed  that  Mr  Levison  intended  io  give  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  facts  and  doctrines ;  and  if  our  words  have  conveyed  to 
any  reader  a  different  impression,  we  sincerely  regret  it.    From 
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delicacy  to  Mr  Levison,  no  details  were  originally  entered  into 
regarding  bis  mistakes,  and  inaccuracies,  and,  from  the  same 
motive,  they  are  still  withheld.  Should  Mr  iJevison,  however, 
request  us  to  publish  them,  this  shall  be  instantly  done. 

There  are  other  two  subjects,  adverted  to  in  Mr  Levison^s 
letter,  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  To  render  intelli- 
gible.his  allusion  to  Mr  Combe's  work  on  the  ^^  Constitution  of 
Man,^  it  is  necessary  to  quote  two  passages  from  the  Berkshire 
Chronicle.  Mr  Levison^s  statement  was  this : — **  Mr  Combers 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  ^  Constitution  of  Man  ;^  but  Mr 
Combe  fuul  Dr  JSputzheinCs  *  Natural  Laws  of  Man '  in  his  poS' 
session  som€  months  even  b^re  he  contemplated  mritmg  the 
above  justly  celebrated  work.  But  this  is  the  ground  of  my 
complaint :— Mr  C.  returned  the  MS.  suggesting  to  the  Doctor 
the  impropriety  of  publishing  it,  f^  society  not  beii^  in  a  state 
for  such  refined  and  exalted  opinions  on  the  philpsqphy  of  man,^ 
and  then  afterwards  published  the  above  wor((,  in  which  will  be 
found  SpurssheinCs  ideas  in  a  new  dress  !^  T(ie  following  was 
our  reply: — *'  In  all  Mr  Combe's  wqrks  there  is  a. direct  ac-. 
knowledgment  of  his  obligations  tp  Gail  and  Spur^h^im.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  prefaces  to  his  ^  Sy$tem  of  Phre- 
nology,^ and  *  Constitution  of  Man.'  In  the  latter  work,  the 
very  fact,  triumphantly  adverted  to  by  Mr  Levi^on,  of  his  hav- 
ing read  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Dr  Spurzheim  pn  the  Natural 
Laws,  is  distinctly  acknowledged.  Mr  Levison  imputes  to  Mr 
Combe  disingenuous  if  not  dishonest  motives^  in  publishing  his 
work  after  reading  that  MS.  It  is  a  pitiful  way  of  defending  a 
man's  self  to  state  unfounded  charges  against  another  who  has 
in  no  way  offended  him.  Neither  Mr  Combe  nor  Mr  Simpson 
is  the  author  of  the  review,  nor  did  either  of  them  ever  write  a 
word  about  Mr  Levison  but  in  kindness.  Thejacts  of  the  cir- 
cumstance from  which  Mr  Levison  fishes  out  a  charge  against 
Mr  Combe  are  as  follows.  In  18S4  Mr  Combe  recommended 
to  Dr  Spurzheim  to  allow  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  to  go  on 
establishing  the  doctrines  in  the  public  mind  till  they  became  too 
firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  by  any  thing  short  of  direct  counter- 
evidence,  and  that  then  he  might  apply  them  in  any  way  he 
pleased  with  advantage  and  success ;  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  Natural  Laws  at  tJiat 
time  would  excite  religious  prejudices  and  retard  the  advance  of 
the  science.  On  this  advice  Dr  Spurzheim  acted.  In  1827, 
Mr  Combe  printed,  for  private  distribution,  his  own  work  on  the 
Natural  Laws  (the  *  Constitution  of  Man'),  in  which  all  inter- 
ference with  religion  is  scrupulously  avoided,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
Dr  Spurzheim.  It  was  not  till  twelve  months  afterwards  that 
the  work  was  published.  During  the  whole  interval  Dr  S.  had 
ample  opportunity  of  objecting  to  Mr  Combers  proceedings,  but 
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he  did  not  do  so.  He  published  his  own  work  on  the  Natural 
Laws  in  June  1828,  and  Mr  Combe  published  his  at  the  same 
time.  They  continued  on  terms  of  uninterrupted  friendship 
with  each  other  until  Dr  Spurzhdm^s  death.^ 

Finally,  we  do  not  think  that  any  reason  exists  for  charging 
Gall  '^  with  receiving  his  first  ideas  of  the  true  physiology  of  the 
brain  from  Herder's  History  of  a  Philosophy  of  Man.^  Herder 
was  the  contemporary  of  Gall  (who  was  bom  in  1757)«  and  pub- 
lished his  work  in  1784-1794.  At  the  commencement  of  its 
publication,  therefore,  Gall  was  twenty*seven  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  it  is  well  known  he  had  advanced  a  great  way  m  his 
discoveries.  It  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  Herder  borrowed 
from  Gall  than  Gall  from  Herder. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

EPILEPSY,  A  Case  op  Twekty  Yeabs  stakding  cured;  with  the 
Teeatmekt  and  Rema&ks  thebeok.  Bj  John  Eppb,  M.D.,  &c. 
London:  Palmer.     1834. 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  account  of  an  interesting  case  of 
epilepsy,  about  which  Dr  Epps  was  consulted  after  a  number 
of  eminent  practitioners  had  prescribed  in  vain.  Some  of  the 
patient^s  friends  ^^  concluding  that  a  phrenologist  must  know 
more  of  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  than  others 
not  acquainted  with  the  science,  recommended  him  to  consult  *" 
Dr  Epps  as  a  last  resource.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was  not 
less  satisfactory  to  himself  than  highly  creditable  to  Dr  Epps. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  any  details  of  the  medical 
treatment  here;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  generally,  thatDr 
Epps  was  led  to  consider  the  disease  as  depending  on  a  rvant  cf 
power  in  tlie  nervous  Jibres  of  the  cerebellum^  and  that  the  reme- 
dies which  he  successfully  prescribed  were  selected  in  reference 
to  this  principle.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  is  Dr  Epps  of  its  general 
truth,  that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  *'  length  of  time  in 
reference  to  epilepsy  is  no  obstacle  to  the  attempt  at  cure,*'  and 
adds,  that  he  has  ^'  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  any  case  of  epi. 
lepsy  of  whatever  duration,  if  general  Jatu'Uy  is  not  present.^ 
When  that  is  the  case,  the  organization  of  the  brtun  is  generally 
so  far  injured  that  recovery  is  impossible.  Dr  Epps  does  not 
consider  this  to  be  indicated  unless  the  fatuity  is  constant.  ^^  In 
judging  of  the  constancy  of  the  fatuity,^  he  says,  ^^  I  find  that 
the  an^yns  of  mental  manifestations  afforded  oy  Phrenology  is 
the  only  safe  guide.  Thus  a  person  may  not  remember  his 
friends ;  he  may  not  know  them  one  week,  and  he  may  know 
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them  the  next.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  fatuity,  but  not  a  con- 
stant and  not  a  general  one.  This  would  be  an  affection  of  only 
one  faculty,  as  Phrenology  establishes ;  and  I  should  have  hopes 
of  this  case,  if  the  power  of  remembering  size,  shape,  colour, 
succession,  of  the  textures  of  bodies  still  remained.*" 

Dr  Epps  mentions  that  subsequent  accounts  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  cure  will  prove  permanent.  We  recommend  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  case  to  our  medical  readers,  and  think  it 
creditable  to  Dr  Epps^  professional  skill  and  discrimination.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  find  his  sanguine  expectations  of  future  success 
confirmed  by  farther  experience.  When,  as  in  this  instance, 
medical  men  find  their  advice  required  because  they  are  phre- 
nologists, our  science  will  speedily  become  more  popular  amongst 
them. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

EDiMBDROR.^Tbe  Phrenological  Societj  met  for  the  first  time  this  Ses- 
sion  in  Clyde  Street  Hall  on  13th  November,  on  which  occasion  Mr  Simpson 
read  an  interesting  essay,  entitled,  '<  Reasons  for  concluding  that  the  func- 
tion hitherto  attriouted  to  a  faculty  of  weight,  resistance,  or  equilibrium,  is 
twofold,  and  belongs  to  two  distinct  endowments^  namely,  a  sense  for  resist. 
ance,  and  a  faculty  for  force.**  The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble :  —Cast  of  the  skull  of  Robert  Bums,  presented  by  John  Macdiarmid, 
Esq. — Cast  of  the  head  of  an  Idiot,  aged  20;  presented  by  the  Manchester 
Phrenological  Society — ^Casts  ofthe  heads  ofMrsGrimstone,  Miss  Martineau, 
Mr  Godwin  (1829),  Mr  Coleridge  (1828),  the  same  (July  1834,  within  twelve 
hours  after  death),  Mr  H.,  Surgeon  (1829),  the  same  (August  1832),  Mr  6. 
Wright,  Painter  and  Engraver  (1829),  and  the  same  (1833);  also  masks  of 
Mr  Godwin  (ISOtt),  and  Mr  Coleridge  (1810) ;  presented  by  I.  D.  Holm,  Esq. 
London—  Cast  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  of  Bonaparte,  and  mask  of  Lord 
Brougham ;  presented  by  James  Wardrop,  Esq.,  London — Dr  Eposes  Hone 
Phrenologicse,  second  edition  ;  presented  by  the  author — Casts  of  the  head  of 
Sir  IValter  Scott,  and  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  Napoleon ;  present- 
ed by  Mr  Anthony  O'Neill.  For  these  valuable  donations,  tne  best  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

The  Edutbukoh  Ethical  Societt  fur  the  Study  and  Practical  Applica. 
tioii  of  Phrenology  meets  in  the  University  every  Friday  evening,  at  half.past 
eight  o'clock.  The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  on  14tn  November : 
Robert  Coz«  and  A.  O.  Hunter,  PrendenU  ;  R.  Duncan  Douglas,  Secretary  ; 
Thomas  Moffat t,  Treaturer ;  George  Cruickshank,  lAbrarian ;  Alexander  Ire- 
land, J.  Montgomery  Stuart,  James  Walker,  H.  M.  Sinclair,  and  Abram  Cox, 
Ccfuneiilon* 

Mr  Combe  is  lecturing  on  Fhre&ologr  to  a  large  audience  in  the  Waterloo 
Rooms,  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Glasgow.— Dr  Weir  concluded  several  weeks  ago  his  course  of  Lectures 
on  Phrenolqgy  in  the  Mechanics*  Institution.  The  number  of  hearers  was 
one  hundredand  twenty,  besides  a  hundred  visitors  to  individual  lectures. 
Throughout  the  course,  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  by  the  audience,  and 
the  attendance  continued  undiminished  to  the  last.  In  the  end  of  October, 
Dr  Wood  commenced  his  annual  course  of  Popular  I^ectures  on  Anatomy  antf 
Physiology ;  at  least  twelve  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Phrenology. 
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ALrTH.^We  are  happv  to  learn  that  the  members  of  the  Alyth  Phreno* 
logical  Society,  under  the  guidance  of  their  benevolent  president  Mr  Fenton, 
are  steadily  persevering  in  their  studies,  and  anxious  to  reduce  Phrenology 
to  practice,  by  making  it  their  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  liie. 
The  numl^r  of  membera  is  increasing,  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  seve* 
ral  of  them  come  from  Lintrathen,  eight  miles  distant,  to  the  meetings,  it  is 
evident  that  no  small  interest  has  been  excited.  The  For&r  mechanics,  we 
understanc^  are  mustering  to  form  a  Phrenological  Society  in  that  town. 

WA&wiCK.^-The  following  communication,  dated  6th  November,  has  been 
received  from  Mr  W.  D.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  Warwick  and  Leaming- 
ton-  Phrenological  Society :— -^<  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  third  meeting  of 
our  Society  took  place,  on  which  occasicm  we  had  several  visitors.  Dr  Co« 
noUy  gave  us  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
which  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention.  After  the  lecture,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  memben  >— l)r  Andrew  Combe,  and  Dr  Bar- 
low  of  fiatb»  honorary ;  Mr  James  Tibbets,  solicitor,  Warwick,  and  Mr  John 
Prichard,  surgeon^  Leamington,  ordinary ;  and  the  Bev.  H.  T.  Woodington, 
Hampton-in«Arden,  corresponding*  The  oi^an  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  was  an- 
nounced as  the  autgect  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting»>.The  fourth  meeting 
took  place  on  the  Sd  of  October,  by  permission  of  the  Mayor,  at  the  Court- 
House,  my  rooms  being  too  small  for  our  numbers.  There  was  a  very  good  at- 
tendance of  members,  and  many  visiton  were  present.  Dr  Kennedy  of  Ashby 
having  forwarded  a  handsome  donation  to  the  Society,  it  waspresented,and  con. 
sisted  of  busts  oPDra  Gkdl  and  Spurzheim — cast  of  King  Robert  Bruce*s  skull 
and  coffin  plate — cast  of  a  brain,  and  a  copy  of  the  £tposure  of  Dr  Wayte's 
Antiphrenblogy.  After  Some  other  preliminary  business,  the  debate  for  the 
evening  commenced,  and,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  thing  to  most  of 
the  members,  it  was  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen, having  signified  their  wish  to  become  members,  will  be  ballotted  for 
at  the  next  meetmg  of  the  Society,  which  will  take  place  on  the  5th  of  De. 
cember:— W.  B.  Costills,  Esq.  of  London;  George  Hayes,  Esq.,  barrister, 
London  ;  W.  M.  Shillitoe,  Esq.,  Birmingham ;  George  Matthew  Paget  Kit- 
chen, Esq.,  solicitor,  Barford ;  Samuel  Buc^nill,  Esq.,  surgeon,  llu^by ; 
D*Arcy  Boulton,  Esq.,  surgeon,  Leamington  ;  Sidney  Field,  Esq.,  solicitor, 
Leamington;  John  Lee,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire; 
William  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  surgeon,  Warwick;  Henry  Blenkinsop,  Esq., 
surgeon,  Warwick.  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  meetings  will  now 
be  held  at  the  Court-House,  and  the  Corporation  have  kindly  furnished  us 
with  a  proper  place  there  for  our  casts.*' 

DvBLiK.— We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  ^' A  concluding  Address 
delivered  befbre  the  Richmond  Medical  Society,  at  the  cloee  of  the  seasioD 
ending  28th  June  1834.  By  W.  P.  C,  Member  ot  the  Committee.  DubUn  t 
£.  Madden,  1834.**  This  Address,  which  has  been  printed  in  consequence  of 
an  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Society,  furnishes  a  gratifying  proof  that  Phre^ 
nology  is  not  asleep  among  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Dublin.  After  alluding 
to  an  Essay  read  during  the  session  by  Mr  James  Duncan,  ^On  the  Import- 
ance of  the  Consideration  of  Mental  Disease  as  a  sulrject  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion,** the  Address  thus  proceeds :— >**  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  here  my  inten- 
tion to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  prosier  treatment  of  these  truly 
awful  maladies ;  but  the  every  day  enlarging  views  of  this  truly  enlightened 
age,  and  the  confident  anticipation  that  an  accurate  and  diligent  record  w31 
yet  be  kept  of  cases  observed  in  reference  to  this  verv  subject,  warrant  my 
ex|)ectation  that  the  nature  of  those  wonderful  and  appalling  diseases  may  yet 
be  ascertained,  and  their  treatment  be  conducted  on  truly  scientific  principles. 
Do  not  turn  fVom  me  as  a  fanciful  theorist,  when  I  express  my  humble  con- 
viction, that  from  the  further  development  of  the  rapidly  advancing  science 
of  Phrenology  (long  a  chosen  theme  of  vituperation,  but  now  gradually  ac- 
quiring that  influence  which  must  ever  arise  from  truth,)  those  results  are  to 
be  anticipated  ;  compared  with  which  the  profound  discoveries  of  an  Archi- 
medes or  Newton— tne  wondrous  mechanical  inventions  of  a  Watt»sink  into 
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comparatiye  insignificance  in  point  of  utility  and  practical  benefit  to  man- 
kind.**—As  the  two  leading  medical  men  of  DuUlin,  Dr  Marsh  and  Mr  Rich- 
ard Carmichaely  are  avowra  phrenologists,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  converts  among  their  professional  brethren  and  fellow-citizens. 

Oebmaxt. — ^The  following  is  translated  fit>m  a  review  of  Dr  Hirschfeld's 
German  translation  of  Mr  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  in  the  Med»eim9<Ae 
Zeiiung,  No.  10,  1834.  The  writer  is  Professor  Ideler,  p'hyMician  to  the  great 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Berlin. — "^  We  certainly  will  not  say  that  the 
phrenoloj^s  have  succeeded  in  determining  tfwry  individual  faculty,  or  that 
they  have  entirely  avoided  mistakes;  but  the  defects  in  their  science  will 
easily  be  remedied  by  its  further  progress,  and  in  no  degree  a£feet  its  spirit. 
It  already  ofiers  a  treasure  of  well-founded  reflections  on  the  format'on- of  in- 
dividual characters  by  predominating  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  on  the  means 
by  which  these  are  excited,  direct^!,  and  restrained*  Since  no  system  of 
mental  philosophy  can  be  of  any  practical  utility  where  individual  peculiarities 
are  n^iected  for  the  general  consideration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  Is 
beyond  ail  doubt  that  a^  doctrine  which  reduces  the-  study  of  difference  of 
character  to  scientific  principles,  must  be  welcome  to  us.  Combe*s  work  gi^es 
a  clear,  well-arranged,  and  compendioas  account  of  Phrenology,  and  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  Ur  direct  the  atteotion  of  psy^hologista  oh  this  sut^ect*** 

Umitxd  Statss.*— iTbe  first  number  of  the  American  Annals  of  Phreno'lbgy 
appeared  at  Boston  in  October  1833,  but,  owing  to  t$ome  miscarriage,  has  on^ 
now  reached  Uf»  It  contains  a  vehement  outpouring  of  Dr  Caldwell's  logic 
and  indignation  i^pon  the  North  American  Reviewer,  whom  it  utterly  and 
irretrievably  annihilates.  Dr  C.  has  lately  published  at  Boston  a  Discourse 
on  Physical  Education,  a  copy  of  which  we  are  expecting  with  much  interest. 
The  subject  is  one  tp  which  few  are'  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice.  His 
vigorous  ^^  Thoughts  ,on .  the  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lanfi^uages** 
(reprinted  from  the  New  England  Magazine,)  have  been  received.  We  nave 
never  seen  Classical  Learning  more  ably  exposed. 

Our  American  correspondents  are  requested  to  observe,  that  tmall  parcels 
transmitted  to  Biitain  ought  to  cpntain  no  letters ;  as  such  parcels  are  occa- 
monally  put  into  the  ship's  letter-bag,  and  hence  are  charged  wiXh  a  very  high 
postage.  letters,  in  cases  of  this  soit,  should  be  sent  separately  by  post ;  and 
the  words  ^  To  be  put  into  the  ship's  parcel  hag'^  ought  to  be  written  on  the 
parceL  It  is  ruinous  to  us  to  receive  douNe  letters  ny  the  Pogt-Qffice  from 
abroad,  and  we  beg  our  orrespondents  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Madkas  System  of  EovcATioy. — On  this  subject  a  correspondent  has 
sent  us  the  following  observations,  suggested  by  an  article  in  our  last  num- 
ber :— -^*  Give  me  leave  to  make  a  remark  upon  what  is  said  in  the  review  of 
Mr  Simpson's  work  on  Education,  respecting  priority  of  promulgation  by 
Bell  and  Lancaster.  Bell  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  European,  as  w 
as  I  know,  who  adopted  the  Hindostanee  mode  of  teaching — but,  bo;b  in 
conversation  and  In  such  of  his  tracts  as  I  have  seen,  he  cautiously  used  the 
word  diiowerg  not  invention.  Speaking  phrenologically,  I  would  say,  that  his 
Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation  induced  him  to  wish  that  the  world 
would  give  him  credit  for  what  his  Conscientiousness  would  not  allow  him 
decidedly  to  claim.  In  India,  the  Usacher  seats  himself  upon  the  ground ;  his 
pupils  are  squatted  before  him  in  a  semicircle,  each  with  a  bit  of  chalk  in  his 
hand ;  and  when  he  enunciates  a  letter  or  word,  each  of  the  scholars  pro- 
nounces and  writes  it  upon  the  floor,  which  is  smoothed  hke  the  floor  of  a 
bam — consequently  the  eyes,  ears,  tongues  and  hands  of  all  arc  employed — 
hence,  speakmg,  reading  and  writing  are  simultaneously  acquired,  and  each 
lesson  is  effaced  with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  rewritten  and  pronounced, 
till  facility  and  correctness  be  acquired. 

"  Lancaster,  having  heard  that,  in  India,  poverty  or  economy  had  suggested 
Ibe  use  of  sand  in  place  of  paper  and  slates,  persevered  for  some  time  most 
preposterously  in  covering  his  tables  with  wet  sand !  Which  of  his  phreno- 
logical organs  was  at  fiiult  ? — ^Your  obedient,  R.  S." 
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Our  correspondeut  does  not  allude  to  the  method  of  teachinff  by  monitors, 
which  is  the  grand  distinctive  feature  of  Dr  BelPs  sTStem,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve  to  have  been  strictly  inoenied  by  him,  not  borrowed  ftom  the  Hindoos. 

Hakwell  Lukatic  Astluh — In  our  last  number,  we  copied  from  the 
Atheneum  an  account  of  a  visit  to  this  Asylum  by  a  scientific  gentleman  inEng. 
land,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  a  description  of  the  same  establishment 
in  Tait*8  Magazine,  by  Miss  H.  Martineau.  Having  ourselves  visited  Han- 
well,  we  intended  to  have  then  offered  some  remarks  of  our  own,  but  want 
of  time  prevented  us.  We  now  refer  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing^ that  while  Miss  Martineau  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Hanwell,  she 
underrates  the  advance  made  in  other  asylums  throughout  the  country,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  all  in  the  same  dreary  and  prison-Hke  condi- 
tion in  which  they  existed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  This  is  so  far  unjust, 
that  some  have  complained  of  the  injury  done  them.  Generally  speaking,  an 
immense  improvement  has  taken  phtce.  We  pointed  out  the  error  at  the 
time  to  some  of  Miss  Martineau's  friends,  and  had  determined  to  correct  it, 
but  it  was  somehow  overlooked.  We  know  one  instance,  however,  of  a  public 
establishment,  to  which  even  the  worst  of  her  censure  was  then  far  from  be- 
ing inapplicable. 

AFisLDFOB.  Phkenolooists  IK  SwiTZEXLAND. — ^^  At  the  site  of  the 
cemetery  of  Zug  is  a  Golgotha,  where  are  thousands  of  skulls  piled  upon  one 
another,  each  with  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner.  ^Vhat  a  field  this 
for  the  Phrenologist !  And  wiUi  such  advantages,  what  a  blaze  of  light 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  science  by  the  establishment  of  a  Fhrenolo^cal 
Society  at  Zug  !**—  Swimerlandj  jv.  m  1830,  by  Derwent  Conway,  voL  i.  p.  49. 
(The  for^poing  statement  is  not  per^tly  accurate ;  for  comparatively  kw  of 
the  skulls  have  labels  on  them.) 

Ohgak  of  Form. — The  following  paragraph,  which  bears  to  be  extracted 
from  the  Chetter  Courani,  fell  several  months  ago  under  our  notice.  If  the 
case  be  authentic,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Liverpool  phrenologists. 
Suf^Nising  the  brain  to  be  healthy,  the  manifestations  are  those  of  a  large  or- 
gan of  Form. — **  The  celebrated  child,  Wm.  Manual,  who  is  able,  at  the  age 
of  34  yean,  to  read  with  fluency  eitlier  Welsh  or  English  placed  before  him 
in  the  usual  or  in  an  inverted  position,  on  Monday  was  brought  to  our  office, 
by  his  father,  who  is  a  miner  from  Holywell,  and  with  much  ease  read  pas- 
sages from  books  in  four  different  positions;  but  he  appears  to  prefer  reaoi^ 
upside  down.  His  father  stated  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
reading  of  this  singularly  gifted  child  when  only  two  years  of  age,  and  he  has 
continued  to  make  progress  to  the  present  period  without  any  particular  in- 
struction, not  having  been  at  school  a  single  day.  He  is  a  fine  child,  the  pic- 
ture of  good  health.  During  the  past  week  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  most  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have 
all  expressed  their  astonishment  and  p&asure.  It  is  sometimes  with  difficulty 
he  is  persuaded  to  read,  as  he  takes  great  delight  in  running  about :  but  when 
his  reluctance  is  overcome  he  appears  to  read  with  great  avQity/'  See  an  an- 
alogous case  in  our  34th  number,  vol.  viii.  p.  65. 

Reviews  of  Abbot's  *«  Teacher"  and  Mr  Dean's  "  Lectures  on  Phrenology," 
with  several  other  articles  intended  for  this  number,  are  unavoidably  post- 
poned. ~  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  adapting  Mr  Hun's  excellent  essay 
!br  publication  in  our  fu>t  ejwltmvely  medical  Journal — ^The  letter  of  a  <<  Phre- 
nologist" in  Paris,  relative  to  Dr  Foissac's  article  on  General  I^amarque  in 
the  fifth  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  that  city, 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  any  but  those  who  have  read  the  article  alluded 
to.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  Doctor  *•*•  has  shewn  too  much  nationality  and 
party  spirit,"  and  that  *'  some  parts  of  the  General's  life  are  far  from  favourable 
to  Conscientiousness." — We  have  in  types  a  notice  of  ^*  Chambers's  Informa- 
tion for  the  People,  No.  46,"  where  Phrenology  is  treated  with  great  candour ; 
also  a  short  article  about  Rammohun  Roy. 

Kdinburgii,  1»/  December  1831. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ilEASONS  FOR  CONCLUDING  THAT  THE  FUNCTION  ATTRI- 
BUTED TO  A  FACULTY  FOR  MECHANICAL  RESISTANCE; 
IS  TWOFOLD,  VIZ_THE  FUNCTION  OF  AN  EXTERNAL 
SENSE  FOR  RESISTANCE,  AND  OF  AN  INTERNAL  FA- 
CULTY FOR  FORCE. 

(to  the  editor.) 

SiK,— Ten  years  ago  I  attempted  a  speculation  upon  the  fun- 
damental function  of  the  faculty  for  mecnanical  Resistance,  or,  as 
it  was  then,  and  frequently  still  is,  called,  Weight;  and  three  years 
thereafter  was  led  to  resume  it,  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  a  then  recent  physiological  discoTery.  Occasional 
short  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  with 
facts  and  illustrations,  contributed  from  different  quarters,  con- 
firmatory of  the  same  views;  so  that  the  doctrine  has  been  no- 
ticed in  seven  of  the  nine  volumes  which  the  work  has  reached,*^ 
I  am  now  induced  to  revert  to  the  subject,  from  a  conviction 
that  I  have  arrived  at  clearer  views,  with  regard  to  both  the 
function  and  its  material  instruments,  than  at  either  period  allud- 
ed to  I  had  attained.  If  truth  shall  be  traced  out  with  regard* 
to  this  element  of  mind,  Phrenology  will  have  held  the  torch  and* 
explored  the  path  ;  and  really,  at  least  beneficially,  discovered 
a  power,  although  essential  to  animal  existence,  previously  all  but 
unsuspected  ana  unknown.  A  few  words  on  the  successive  steps^ 
of  this  inquiry  are  here  called  for. 

'  *  Vol.  ii.  pages  297,  412,  646  ;  iii.  21 1,  451 ;  iv.  266,  314 ;  v.  222;  vi  134, 
343;  vu.  106  ;iz.  142. 

VOL.  IX. — NO.  XLIII.  N 


194'  MR  SIMPSON  ON  THE  FACULTIES  FOR 

In  the  year  1811,  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Mord 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  taught  to  his  stu- 
dents the  doctrine^  that  Resistance  is  a  sensation,  not  cognised  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  having  a  specific  sense,  of  which  the  en- 
tire muscidar  frame  is  the  external  organ.^ 

Dr  Spurzheim  in  his  '*  Physiognomical  System,"^  published  io 
1815,  comes,  so  far,  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.  that  Resistance 
is  not  cognised  by  Touch ;  but  differs  from  Dr  Brown  in  so  far 
as  he  denies  that  its  cognition  is  the  result  of  an  external  senee, 
and  refers  it  to  an  internal /acuity.  I  beg  it  may  be  kept  in 
mind  that  both  philosophers,  however  they  differ  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  power  cognising,  consider  the  thing  cognised  as  Resist- 
ance. The  use  of  such  a  power  is  partially  and  incidentally 
hinted  at  by  both  writers,  as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  our 
muscular  frame,  but  by  neither  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  ex* 
tent  and  importance  of  the  subiect.-(- 

I  was  accidentally  led  to  thmk  on  the  subject  of  the  use,  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  of  a  power  for  the  cognition  of  Resistance, 
or  Weight,  by  the  occurrence  of  two  very  trivial  incidents  to  be 
afterwards  mentioned ;  and  on  15th  April  1824,  read  to  the 
Phrenological  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
London,  a  paper  entitled,  **  Some  reasons  Jbr  concluding  thai 
Ae  cerebral  convolution  hitherto  called  the  organ  of  Weighty  is 
the  organ  of  thai  instinctive  perception  qf  equilibrium  aftd  the 
mechanical  relations  qf  matter^  which  is  essential  to  the  exertion 
qf  animal  power.^t  The  speculation,  with  its  accompanying  il- 
lustrations, excited  among  phrenologists  something  like  the  m^ 
terest  of  a  discovery.  It  was  at  once  felt  that  we  must  haye  a 
power  or  instinct  by  which  we  place  our  bodies  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  mechanical  resistance  in  gene^ 
ral ;  that  without  such  a  faculty  no  animal  could  stand,  walk, 
fly,  or  swim  ;  that  in  man,  the  same  faculty  is  the  foundation  of 
mechanical  skill,  from  the  rudest  use  of  tools  up  to  the  highest 
effort  of  the  engineer  and  the  mechanician  ;  that  there  is  an  appe- 
tite or  necessity  for  equilibrium,  or  that  due  balance  of  resis- 
tance and  counter-renstance  which  is  essential  to  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  every  animal ;  and  that,  even  without  relation  to 
bis  own  body,  man  is  ofiended  with  any  violation  of  mechani*- 
cal  equilibrium  which  he  sees  in  external  nature.     It  was  im- 

*  J)r  Brown*8  Lectures,  voL  L  page  496,  published  in  182a 

^  There  is  evexy  reason  to  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  the  cMoition 
of  Resistanoe  being  the  function  of  a  specific  power,  was  an  original  tnought 
in  both  philosophers.  Although  Dr  Brown  propounded  it  in  his  lectures  in 
1811,  these  lectures  were  not  published  till  1820;  hence^  Dr  Spursheim 
was  not  likelj  to  have  known  of  his  views  till  five  years  after  his  own  publi* 
cation.  The  agreement  between  them  being  only  partial,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  yiews  of  the  one  did  not  influence  those  of  the  other. 

$  PfcreaologicalJoumal,  voL  ii  p.  412. 
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Mediately  seen  and  acknowledged  by  phrenologists  that  these 
views  bad  an  application  as  extensive  as  important ;  and  that,  as 
it  was  expressea  by  Mr  Combe  in  his  Letter  to  Mr  Jeffirey, 
they  '*  aaded  a  chapter  of  some  importance  to  the  philosophy 
of  Mind.^  I  endeavoured  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  a  power  to  cognise  and  preserve  equilibrium,  by  adducing 
some  interesting  instances  of  the  suspension  of  it  by  disease. 
Miss  S.  L.  for  example,  in  a  singular  affection,  experienced  gid- 
diness, believed  floors  and  ceilings  to  have  changed  their  bori- 
cental  for  an  inclined  position,  and  felt  the  sensation  of  being 
lifted  up,  and  of  falling  down,  and  forwards,  ^*  as  if  she  had 
been  Hpsy^  Mr  John  Hunter,  the  great  anatopiist,  when*  at- 
tacked by  a  particular  affection,,  felt  as  if  he  had  drunk  too 
much ;  as  if  suspended  in  |he  air,  whirled  round  with  great  rar 
pidity,  and  sinking  down  i  he  also  saw  perpendicqlaf s  inclined, 
and  **  did  not  receive  from  his  own  feelings  information  respect- 
ing his  centre  of  gravity.^  The  celebrated  Opium-eater,  among 
ether  dreadful  feelings  which  resulted  from  his  miserable  habit, 
^<  seemed  every  night  to  descend,  not  metaphorically,  but  literal* 
ly  to  descend,  m  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  oelow  depths, 
from  which,^  says  he,  ^*  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  re- 
ascend  ;  nor  did  I,  by  waking,^^2  that  I  had  reascended.^ 

At  first  my  attention  was  called  to  the  power  in  question  as  an 
internal  faculty  exclusively,  and  I  concluded  that  it  must  be  ia* 
diGRted  by  a  corresponding  cerebral  organ.  This  organ  had  been 
^onjectuiw  by  Dr  Spurzheim  to  be  the  convolution  of  brain  lying 
upon  the  orbitar  plate  between  the  organs  of  Size  and  CoIour<* 
ing.  The  paper  above  alluded  to  adduced  a  great  number  of 
instances  of  eminent  mechanicians  in  whom  that  convolution  is 
remarkable  for  its  development,  and  of  persons  noted  for  skill 
in  those  arts  and  accomplishments— as  billiards,  bowl^,  archery, 
&€.  —which  imply  a  fine  perception  of  mechanical  relations.  The 
eifran  was  held  by  Dr  Spurzheim  to  be  cofjfectural  only ;  but 
from  the  confirmatory  observations  of  a  number  of  phrenologists, 
it  was  about  this  time  promoted  into  the  grade  oi  probaWey  and 
is  so  classed  in  the  third  edition  of  Mr  ComWs  System  of  Phreno- 
logy. Yet,  though  thus  cautiously  rated  in  the  books,  there  can 
be  ne  doubt  that  it  has  fcHr  some  years  been  practically  believed 
to  be  the  organ  of  medianical  perception,  with  as  much  assurance 
fts  its  neighbours  on  both  sides  have  been  trusted  to  for  indicating 
their  respective  knowing  faculties.  The  instances  are  too  nu- 
merous tp  be  noticed,  in  which  talented  engineers  and  mechani- 
cians have  been,  at  a  glance,  pointed  out  even  by  persons  of  mo- 
derate practice  in  organdogy,  from  the  large  and  particukrly  easir 
ly  observed  devdopment  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  Deficiency 
has  likewise  been  noticed ;  tbougn  this,  to  be  striking,  is  rare. 
Very  large  development  is  much  more  common  than  very  small ; 
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but  a  medium  fulness  is  chiefly  observable,— and  there  is  a  reasbil 
for  this.  An  endowment  under  average  in  this  power  would  be 
attended  not  onl j  with  suffering,  but  with  danger :  the  sensibi- 
lity to  disturbed  ecfuilibrium  must  be  acute,  and  the  muscular 
response  prompt  and'  instantaneous,  otherwise  fatal  accidents 
would  often  be  the  consequence.  An  individual  may  havfe  a  weak 
perception  of  some  other  qusdities,  such  as  colour,  yet  live  in 
safety,  and  even  not  discover  his  defect ;  but  there  is  something 
to  db  in  obedience  to  the  calls  of  equilibrium,  and  an  instant'*8 
delay  mav  sometimes  be  fatal  to  life.  In  short,  like  the  sense 
of  sight.  It  is  too  important  a  faculty  to  admit  of  prevalent  defi-^ 
ciency.  Deficiencies  are,  however,  sometimes-observed.  A  ^ery 
intelligible  and  valuable  instance  was  furnished  to  the  Phrenolo* 

g'cal  Journal  by  Mr  Levison  of  Hull.*  He  observed  in  thc^ 
rehead  of  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  a  sftage^ 
coach,  so  great  a  depression  at  the  organ  of  Weight,  thai 
the  spot,  according  to  Mr  Levison^  resembled  a  valley,  bound- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  high  ground  of  Size,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  acclivity  of  Cok>uring ;  and  the  contrast  gave  a  curious 
expresaon  to  the  eyebrows,  which  were  otherwise  extremely  fine. 
Mr  Levison  very  judiciously  resolved  not  to  question  the  stran- 
ger directly,  but  to  watch  his  manifestations.  He  had  a  large 
organ  of  individuality,  and  manifested  it  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  accuracy  of  his'observative  power.  *'  When 
we  had  nearly  reached  Grimsby,  he  expressed  great  remt  that 
the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Hull  must,  per  force,  take  pmoe  in  a 
steam  packet.  My  dislike,  he  said,  does  not  spring  from  any  sen- 
sation of  fear ;  but  I  experience,  when  on  the  water,  a  kind  of 
dizziness  and  nausea,  very  like  that  felt  in  intoxication ;  /  seem 
as  if  I  could  not  balance  myselfT  Presuming  this  case  to  have 
been  accurately  observed,  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  pmnted 
confirmations  of  the  organ,  of  the  many  which  have  cometo  my 
knowledge.  I  may  add,  that  Miss  S.  L.  bad  acute  pain  inr  the 
spot  where  the  organ  exists,  when  the  perplexing  symptoms  of 
its  disease  were  experienced  by  her. 

I  have  anachronised  a  little  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
organ^  that  t  may  dismiss  it,  and  proved  unembarrassed  with  the 
faculty!  Of  the  organ,  I  shall  at  present  say  no  more  than  hum* 
bly  to  suggest,  that,  in  respect  of  its  claims  being  quite  as  good 
as  those  of  its  neighbours  Colouring  and  Size,  it  may  now  be  beld 
to  be  "very  probaole,  if  not  established. 

Dr  Thomas  Brown'^s  doctrine,  that  the  power  in  question  is 
an  external  sense,  had  not  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
phrenologists :  not  themselves  arrived  at  a  discriminate  know* 
ledge  of  the  function  of  the  power,  they  viewed  Dr  Brown^s  sense^ 
and  Dr  Spurzheim^s  mternal faculty^  as  only  different  expressions 

•VoL  vi.  p.  134. 
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.  (or  the  wne  thing.    They  ought,  however^  to  have  been  awai^, 

.  that  it  is  metaphysically  erroneous  to  con  found  an  external  sense 

.  with  an  internal  intellectual  faculty.     All  metaphysicians  agree, 

ihat  a  sense  receives  pcusivelf^  an  impression,  communicated  from 

.an  external  material  object  to  the  brain  by  a  spe<^]^c  nerve,  and 

that  there  its  function  ends.   An  internal  intellectual  faculty  is  an 

active  power^  to  which  the  sense  ministers ;  and  although  it  has  a 

markea  prominence  of  brain,  and  corresponding  development  of 

<:ranium,  it  has  of  itself  no  direct  organic  communication  with  the 

external  material  world,  Hence^t  should  h&vebeen  recollected  arid 

noticed,  that  Dr  Brown  and  Dr  Spurzheim,  if  speakingof  the  san^e 

thing,  could  not  both  be  right,  when  the  one  called  this  power  orjff 

jA  sense,  and  the  other  onh^  an  internal  faculty. 

In  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  Creator^s  works,  which  renders 
true  science,  hou  ever  branched  for  human  convenience,  really 
<one  and  indivisible,  a  new  aad  brilliant  light  was  soon  to  he 
«bed  on  this  difficult  question,  by  talent  engaged  in  a  different 
4>ur8uit,  and  expecting  a  different  result  and  a  different  re- 
ward. On  th^  16ih  February  1826,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,*  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  each  muscle  of  the  body  is  supplied  with 
irao  nerves,— -one,  the  motor  nerve  as  formerly  known,  to  con- 
tract and  move  the  muscle ;  and  the  other  to  convey  a  sensation 
to  the  brain  of  the  state  of  the  muscle,  that  the  necessary  power 
may  be  transmitted,  tlirough  the  motor  nerve,  for  adequate  con- 
.  traiction  or  relaxation,  as  may  be  require^  It  is  physiologically 
true  that  the  same,  nerve  cannot  act  in  both  directions.  By 
^satisfactory  experiments  on  these  two  nerves,  separately  and 
alternately,  as  mentioned  in  his  paper.  Sir  Charles  Bell  de- 
juonstrated  the  existence  and  the  distmct  and  different  function 
of  each ;  and  although  he  found  this  new  nerve  of  muscular 
flensation  likewise  associated  with  the  nerve  which  supplies  sen- 
sibility to  the  akin, — viz.  of  pain,  and  heat,^and  cold,  (for  the 
bared  muscle  ;does  not  feel  pain  acutely,  and  heat  and  cold  not 
at  all,)-r-he  concluded  it  probable^  that  these  two  nerves  are  as 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  is  the  motor  nerve  from  the  nerve 
rof  mqsQular  sensation,  f  Be  this,  howeyer,  as  it  may,  he  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  muscular  sensation  whicli  informs 
the  brain  of  the  state  of  the  muscle,  in  other  words  its  de- 
mand for  motive  power ;  and  that  that  power  is  conveyed  by 
the  motor  nerve,  the  other  part  of  what  he  calls  a  nervous  circle 
connecting  every  voltmtai^  muscle  with  the  brain.  In  the  note 
referred  to  below,  I  admiced  an  instructive  instance  commu- 
nicated by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  alternate 
failure  of  the  energy  of  the  motor  nerve  and  nerve  of  muscu- 
lar sensation.     It  is  at  once  so  illustrative  and  so  decisive,  tliat  I 

*  Transactions,  vol.  cxvi,  page  163. 

t  Note  in  Phren.  Journ.  voL  ir.  page  3U. 
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am  tempted  to  give  it  again.  **  I  wasconsulted  bythe  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman m  the  country,  who  has  had  a  singular  paralytic  affection. 
He  lost  the  power  of  motion  in  his  arms,  but  retained  sensaHon 
acutely,  and  felt  another  person^s  hand  cold  or  warm,  as  the  case 
might  be.  [This  concerns  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  skin.]  Now, 
at  the  distance  of  three  weeks,  hehasregainedthe  power  of  motion, 
but  has '.lost  tfie  sense  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  so  completely, 
that 'be  cimnottada^A«#  inMkti20f'^ixm^iiclBOfw  to  the  purposes 
be<faaB  in'view.'^  [This  is  the  pioper'nerve  of  muscular  sensa- 
tion;]' '  In  eeizin^.'a  8malliobjeot;'he  beam  down  upon  it  with  his 
extended  hand,  gathers  it  in,  and  grasps  it  like  a  vice,  not  aware 
of  the  disproportion  of^his  cfett.^  ^He  has  at  the  same  time  the 
complete  Jcofnntond  of  bis  «iU8cle»ias  t6  contractions  and  rdaxa- 
Imw^  [dnother  ^wotd  fef '  the  enrrgy  of  the  motor  nerve],  but 
wants^mly  •  the  sems^  of  tbeir  etatci"^     <  ^ 

"Vhe  diseoteryoF  Sir  Cbariiai  Bell,1^  is  broad  enough  to 
Koonciie  0r  Biows  «ad  Dr*  fiporzbeim,  not  as  having  given 
dlfierent  and  incomfAsnible  names  to  the*  same  thing,  but  as 
hiif  ing  isaob  'fiirnisbed'a^  nanse  iat  which  there  is  a  distinct  cor- 
MSpdndiqg  fMtig :  in  other  words,  the  constituent  part  of  man 
in  ^question  'is«  compounded  of  both  acpassive  sense  and  an  active 
interaal  fMult^  v 4nd<  thi» I  <bombly:tfaink  is  demonstrable.  The 
nerve'  of  muscniair  sensation  conveyst  to  the  brain  infcMtnation 
of  the'  slatef  of  the  mii^le,  and  does  no  more;  it  nnther  has 
^  nor  can  have  at)  'ulterior  function.  The  state  of  the  muscles 
is  another  phrase  for  the  degrees  of  the  impression  of  reds- 
tance' upon  the  muscular  frames  n  •sensation  produced  by  an 
external  materild'CAnse,  and  therefore  beyond  all  question  as 
vQMli  a  sense  as  smiling  or  tasdngi  '  'The  will  is  under  no  mo- 
ral  necessity  to  act  upon  the  sensation  or  message  from  the 
muscle  conveyed  by  the  nerve  of  museular  sensibility,  and  to 
command  the  motor  nerve  to  do  its'  duty,  and  change  the  state 
df  tbe  muscle.  That  it  invariably  does  so,  and  with  the  speed 
of  electricity  -f-,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  not  only  are  we  able 
to  conceive  die  sensation  without  the  responsive  action,  but  we 
can  suspend  that  action,  and  endure  the  sensation,  provided  it 
be  not  intolerably  painful  or  dangerous,  quite  long  enough  to 

*  This  discovery  is  claimed  by  a  physician  of  Turin,  named,  by  singular 
coincidence,  Carlo  Bellingeri ;  and  the  medical  journals  have  lately  maintain- 
ed a  warm  controversy  on  the  question  of  priority.  Bellingeri  claims  to  hare 
disttnguished  the  motor  nerves  nom  what  he  vaguely  calls  toe  9enMUive  nenes. 
Fromnim  therefnrey  I  never  should  have  got  the  idea  of  a  nerve  conveying  to 
the  biain  a  sense  of  the  state  of  the  muscle  as  to  contraction ;  of  this  import- 
ant function,  which  is  every  thing  for  my  purpose,  I  owe  my  knowledge 
to  Sir  Charies  BelL  Bellingeri  may  have  discovered  two  nerves  fonnerly 
beUeved  to  be  one ;  but  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  thrown  greatly  more  light  on 
their  respective  functions. 

f  Mr  Wheatstone,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  in  King*s  Col- 
lege, London,  has  discovered  a  means  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  electricity, 
which  he  declares  to  be  equal  to  that  of  light,  190,000  miles  in  a  second. 
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demoBstrate  that  it  is  a  seasadoii  independent  of  any  action 
whatever— >in  abort,  that  the  newly  discovered  nerve  or  muscu^ 
lar  sensatioB  is  as  mudi  the  nerve  of  a  sense^  of  which  the  whole 
muscular  frame  is  the  external  oigan,  as  the  optic,  auditory^  or 
olfactory,  are  die  nerves  of  their  respective  senses.  That  this 
sense  was  so  long  unobserved  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  iatft 
of  the  universality  of  its  external  organ :  a  limited  organ,  like 
the  eye  or  ear,  points  out  a  sense  by  the  sense^s  failui«  when  its 
organ  is  destroyed ;  but  there  was  much  less  obvious  reason  to  re«> 
fer  a  sense  to  the  entire  muscular  frame,  in  other  woprds  to  know 
that  it  is  a  sense  at  alL 

At  the  point  where  the  passive  sensation  of  themuscular  stats 
ends,  and  something  to  be  done  at  the  command  of  the  will  bo* 
gins,  there  is  a  necessary  and  most  evident  distinction  of  agents 
as  well  as  (Operations.  Here  commences  a  function  for  which  an 
external  sense  is  altogether  inadequate,  an  act  of  the  will  for 
which  the  higher  power  of  an  active  internal  faculty  is  necea- 
saiy;  and  for  this  feculty  there  is«  specific  servant,  namely  thn 
motor  nerve.  The  conclusion  appears  to  me  unavoidablsj  that 
in  every  change,  produced  by  an  act  of  the  will  through  the  in- 
strumentality  of  the  motor  nerves,  in  the<state  of  the  minuses! 
ol  above  four  hundred  muscles  with  which  the  husKUUi  body  14 
furnished,  two  distinct  functions  are  exercised,  two  separate  ope- 
rations performed:  the  muscular  senae  does  its  specific  duty,  and 
reports  to  the  brain  tbe  state  gI  the  muscle,  whether  in  refiose  or 
tension,  and  in  what  d^ree  of  tension ;  and  subsequently,  al* 
though  instantaneously,  the/acu^  qf  muscular  adaptation  per^^ 
forms  its  part,  atnd,  with  tbe  most  perfect  calculation  of  the 
counter  resistance  required,  changes  tne  d^gt^e  of  oootroctioiii 
in  other  words  the  state  of  tbe  muscle. 

Important  consequences  follow  from  this  distinction  between 
the  sense  and  the  internal  faculty.  While  the  precise  funcUoo 
and  extent  of  function  of  both  are  philosophioally  discriminateclg 
the  discovery  of  their  almost  invariably  join<  operation  will  render 
yet  clearer  than  hitherto,  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the  rekii^ 
tion  of  animals  to  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  material  world.  Take^ 
for  example,  those  two  most  constant  of  all  resistances,  gravitatioi^ 
and  the  impenetrability  of  the  earth^s  surface,  for,  to  the  sense^  they 
are  both  remstances.  Gravitation,  by  attracting  our  bodies  in 
the  line  of  the  earth'^s  centre,  prevents  them  from  flying  ofi^as  por- 
tions of  matter  into  infinite  space ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  soUd 
l^und  antagonises  that  attraction,  and  saves  our  bodies  firom  be- 
mg  actually  carried  to  the  centre ;  the  result  bmg  that  they  are 
retttned  on  the  surface.  These  ioint  though  counter  resisunoea 
are  felt  by  us  in  consequence  of  their  producing  a  certain  state  of 
our  muscular  frame.  Suppose  us  at  rest,  sitting  upon  a  chair* 
the  whole  frame  in  equilibrio— the  muscular  sense  iofortns  the 
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bnun,  whether  we  are  attending  to  the  inJTormation  or  not,- that 
the  muscles  are  in  a  certain  satisfactory  state;  a  state  the  disturb- 
ance of  which  is  piinful  to  us,  by  failure  of  support,  or  the  sense, 
however  brief,  of  falling ;  for  falling  is  nothing  ebe  but  the  ope> 
ration  of  gravitation,  not  antagonised  by  the  counter  resistance  of 
the  earth^s  surface>  or  something  solid  resting  thereon,  as  a  chair, 
a  floor,  a  horse,  or  a  carriage.    The  fall  or  prostration  of  our  body 
itself,  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  position,  depends  upon 
the  failure  of  another  kind  of  antagonising  power,  to  be  presently 
adverted  Co.     We  wish  to  change  our  position  and  stand  erect : 
the  sensation  of  the  state  of  the  muscular  frame,  at  the  moment  of 
forming  this  resolution,  in  other  words  the  mere  sense,  would 
never  enable  us  to  perform  the  act  of  standing  erect ;  under  its 
province  we  should  simply  continue  tofeel  passively  the  state  of 
the  muscular  frame  which  gravitation  and  the  earth^s  resistance 
produce,  and  this  without  the  slightest  possible  variation.     But 
a  distinct  power  comes  now  into  action,  and  let  us  see  what  it 
does  for  us.     The  instant  the  will  resolves  that  we  shall  rise  up 
from  the  sitting  posture,  not  only  is  a  message  sped  by  the  fa- 
culty under  consideration  to  those  muscles  which,  by  their  con- 
traction, draw  the  legs  close  to  our  chair,  but,  to  the  end  of  aid- 
ing and  antagonising,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  arms, 
are  subjectea  to  a  new  contraction  ;  perhaps  few  muscles  in  the 
body  are  left  totally  unsummoned  and  unchanged  for  the  import- 
ant and  complicated  feat  of  standing  erect.     That  this  is  an  ex- 
ertion, and  a  great  exertion,  of  muscular  power,  is  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  experienced  the  fatigue  of  long  standing, 
when  the  muscles  are  successively  appealed  to  in  vain  for  a  pos- 
ture  of  ease,  and  the  sufferer  longs  to  sit  or  lie  down.     Suppose 
UB  erect,  the  duty  of  the  faculty  is  by  no  means  done :  it  has 
mounted  guard,  and  it  never  deserts  its  post  or  relaxes  its  watch- 
fulness.    All  unconscious  as  we  may  be,  our  instinct  of  calcu- 
lated force  is  active,  and,  in  a  manner  which  would  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration  could  we  but  see  and  comprehend  it,  is 
keeping  to  their  duty  some  hundred  muscles,  eacn  performing, 
by  nicest  calculation  of  its  directing  power,  the  precise  part  al- 
lotted it,  and  exercising  the  exact  measure  of  force  which  is  neces- 
sary to  antagonise  the  power  with  which  gravitation  is  unceas- 
ingly endeavouring  to  bring  our  body,  so  much  longer  than  it  is 
brofid,  and  placed  on  so  narrow  a  base  as  the  feet,  down  to  the 
safer  base  of  its  back,  breast,  or  side,  on  the  ground.     The  mus- 
eular  frame  antagonises  tbe  resistance  of  gravitation ;  but  this  lat- 
ter resistance  itself  assists  in  keeping  us  erect,  and  we  could  not 
iitand  without  it :  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whcde  operation, — ^the  per- 
pendicular support,  antagonised  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground 
m  the  vertical  direction ;  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  muscles  to' 
keep  the  body  laieraBy  in  that  position  in  ^h\d^  the  resistance  oi 
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.^^ravitatioii  and  of  the  earth'^s  surface  are  vertically  applied.  If 
the  muscles  lack  strength  to  preserve  that  position  in  which  a 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  shall 
Tall  within  the  space  occupied  by  the  feet,  Uie  body  will  fail ; 
and  it  falls  instantly,  in  consequence  either  of  weak  muscular 

•  power,  or  of  the  suspension  by  some  cause  of  unconsciousness, 
as  syncope,  intoxication,  or  death,  of  the  faculty  for  applying 

.  the  necessary  force  to  preserve  the  balance.  -We  have  on  app&- 
cite  for  the  perpendicular,  and  any  defect  of  it  is  pahifuty  arid 
instantly  felt  by  the  muscular  frame ;  this  will  ■  be  appareirthn 
any  one  who  is  pushed  or  pressed  out  of  his  perpeitdieolarf  add 
staggers  to  save  himself  from  falling;  and  inis  it  is^whitfhareii- 
ders  the  mere  sensation  of  JhUing,  independent  of  and  befbfe^e 
blow  tp  be  received,  so  alarming  and  painful.  <  <v 

Again,  it  may  be  that  having  succeeded  in  standing  er.ecC,  *i>e 
desire  to  walk.  To  produce  motion  it  is  evident  that  equihbptnm 
must  be  disturbed,  for  equilibrium  is  essentially  resL  In>stiiiid- 
ing  erect,  so  long  as  the  muscles  have  force  to  keep  tbeiblxiydii 
that  position  in  which  the  two  resistances  of  gravitation  'ioid^^die 
ground  are  vertically  applied  to  it,  there  is,  theoretically  tat  iefast, 
a  state  of  rest.  What,  then,  is  our  first  movement  to  attain  (he 
end  of  walking  ?  Before  we  move,  the  brain  is  eogni6atKt,uby 
the  nerves  of  muscular  sensation — ^and  there  are  no  sHeh'fattib- 
fully  minute  and  prompt  informers,->*of  a  certain  state  06  tecMHiin 
of  the  muscles,  necessary,  and  no  more  than  necessary^  >ti»|tiii- 
aerve  at  rest  the  upright  position ;  but  their  state  must  faeichaiig^, 
else  there  would  be  no  change  from  the  vertical  posttioiy,:  and 
therefore  no  advance.  The  faculty  under  consideratioiiiolia9»|^s 
the  state  of  almost  every  muscle  in  the  body,  by  the  TlqiiJiied 
.contraction,  and  no  more,  and  the  body  is  slightly  thrown^  f<Nr- 
ward.  This  inclination  in  walking  is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely 
recognised;  but  its  necessity  can  be  put  to  the  test,  by  any  one 

-attempting  to  advance  by  merely  planting  the  foot  forwanl, 
without  an  accompanying  forward  movement  of  the  bodyi  'fiy 
the  inclination  of  the  body,  the  equilibrium  of  the  standing 
position  is  destroyed  ;.  but  the  faculty,  in  obedience  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  equilibrium,  instantly  restores  the  disturbed  balance, 
by  that  specific  muscular  contraction  which  advances  the  foot. 
This,  which  is  the  first  step  of  walking,  is  a  new  position  of 
equilibrium  or  rest,  and,  because  of  an  enlarged  base,  a  stronger 
position  than  that  which  the  body  before  occupied.  A  second  step 
18  to  be  taken,  and  the  faculty,  informed  by  the  sense  of  the 
state  requiring  to  be  changed,  repeats  the  first  operation,  and 
does  so  again  and  again  till  the  walk  is  finished,  and  we  change 
.the  state  of  the  muscles  to  prepare  for  standing  still  and  erect, 
and  again  for  sitting  or  lying  down.  Nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  exquisitely  precise  than  the  measure  of  force  allot- 
ted to  the  muscles  by  this  wonderful  instinct,  for  each  and  all 
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of  these  operations.  Gravitation,  the  resistance  of  the  ground, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  are  all  instantaneously  and 
unerringly  calculated.  If  a  false  step  follows,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  either  the  sense  or  the  internal  faculty ;  it  is  ignorance  of 
some  external  condition :  for  example,  the  ground,  which  was 
believed  to  be  level,  is  uneven ;  there  is  a  step  down  or  a  step  up 
not  allowed  for ;  there  is  a  hole  covered  by  a  thin  turf;  ana  the 
unprepared  frame  receives 'a  shock  or  jar  of  the  most  unpleas- 
ant and  alsfniiing  kind.  •  When  the  exfeemal  conditions  are  true 
tbe^Gidoky  is  unerring.' '  In  shdrt,  if<  thei<e  be  any  of  our  intellec- 
tual pow^rd  frotti' Which  we  con  ohuem  ao^  idea  of  those  instincts 
of  anitnab  Which  produce 'the  bbosI  •certain' and  complicated  re- 
sults, like  that  perfect-  piece  of  math^matiofll  workmandiip  the 
cell' of  the  honeycomb,  and  all  the  vaiwi  larehitecture,  as  it  is 
oalted,  of  insects  and  btrdsj -it  is  4fbis  our  almost  automatical 
power  of  disturbing  and  restoring  equilibrium, — a  feat  perform- 
ed almost  withotit  eenscfousness,  yc«  as  eomplioated,  as  precise, 
as  tnathematical  in  'M  result,  as>the'CeU  of  the  bee.  Short  way, 
indeed,  do  we  even  yet  see  intotbeSeHptiliral  truth,  that  we  are 
*<  vonderfdlly  made.'*' 

I  bav^  instanced  emly 'Standing  and  ^  walking ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious' tlisft'  the  -sense  tyf  the  musoulsir  state,  and  the  faculty 
ft>r  changing  liiat  state,  muM;  >botb  be'KtoBeemed  in  the  sim- 
frfest*  and  in  the  most  eomplieated  animal  movemeBts;  and  in 
each  and  all  of  these  mdvements,  however  rapidly  perform- 
edv  must  both  be  in  vigilant  operation.  >  To  the  minutest  move- 
ment in  the  magical  flight  of  the  fingersover  the  keys,  strings, 
or  stops  of  a  muskal  instrument,  trie  sense  and  the.  faculty 
have  both)  with  exquisite  preoisk>n,  done  their  duty  a  thou- 
sand times  over^  before  the  piece  of  execution  is  finidied ;  and 
in  the  speed  of  the  race^horse^  the  ostrich,  or  the  antebpe, 
every  movement  is  calculated*  by  the  animal,  the  state  of  the 
muscles  ait  every  'spring  felt,  and  the  exact  force  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  next  correctly  estimated.  The  inferior  animals,  not 
less  than  man,  must  possess  both  the  sense  and  the  instinct, 
for  both  are  essentia)  to  thenr  existence :  they  could  not  attain 
equilibrium  without  them,  and  would  perish,  lying  like  dead 
matter  on  the  ground,  or  floating,  if  lighter  than  these  media, 
in  the  water  or  air ;  but  the  moment  they  crawl,  or  creep,  or 
walk,  or  run,  or  leap,  or  fly,  or  swim,  both  this  sense  and  this  facul- 
ty must  be  possessed  and  exerted  by  them.  Some  have  thought 
these  almost  unconsciously  performed  muscular  movements  au- 
tomatic ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  the  motor  nerves  connected 
with  the  voluntary  muscles  are  servants  of  the  will.  Bellingeri 
himself  observes  that  the  motor  nerve,  but  not  the  sensitive, 
obeys  the  will ;  which  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  for- 
met  is  the  medium  of  an  active  faculty,  and  the  latter.of  a  pas- 
sive sense. 
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On  Ist  March  1827  I  read  another  paper  to  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Society  *,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  apply  Sir  Charles  BeU^s 
discovery,  thai  the  nerve  of  muscular  sensation  is  distinct  from 
the  motor  nerve,  to  the  views  which,  nearly  two  years.before  the 
publication  of  that  discovery,  I  had  entertained  of  an  instinct  for 
adapting  animal  movements  to  the  mechanical  laws.     I  had  not, 
even  in  1827,  clear«.vieM»sjol^be  necessity  of  both  a  sense  and  an 
internal  faculty.;!  yet» that  |iapto)Vlirtui^)i  eH)lt)i«Qed  both.  It  pre- 
dicated tliat  an  aaioialiwould^pf^ilyrbe  destroyed  which  either 
liad  no  sense  of rtimf^Wifiiorih^d  no ^flore  thm  a  (^nse  i«atbout  a 
power  to  act  on  ilsiAi»g99stiM»i .  Sir  Charks  fieU  points  out  two 
nerves,  the  one.preoisety^ftuitiKig  a^nse,,'and  th^  other  fitted  to 
serve  an  active  iB6iim:t<orfiiRuUy..cTbi» sense  im^u)  instinct,  are  ana. 
logousto  the  senaatiohi  4>f  hunger  and  tbe.iiisiinett.to  relieve  it  by 
food.    The  infant,,  a  few  bonra  old,  ^periemes  thesensatioa,  and 
relieves  it ;  it  has^  jioi  poWj^rNto  i)elieiv(»apy<Hher.UH^ne8s,  but  it 
has  at  its  comai8iidi»«on>|ilieAted,  pstevunatic,  and  hydrodyaamic 
operation  in  theaobof  auikingt  to  removertbat  .^peci^c  pfiiocalled 
hunger.    SirC^  iBeU'baf.fii0iQl#d«oiit  ^Ubat  the'Seositivcnerves 
convey  a  sense  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  necessary  fQr*th9.regu. 
lation  of  their  act|y!ity!)?;/but.ihjSiregi^^tio«9  its^f,  k^ncMt  asense 
but  an  active  •ppweiV'Ai'd  Sip&itBeUsaes  itsiuse  in  balancing  the 
body  and  gov^miagi  tha'm«aQ«ilar  fnam^;^  ^^  Uliia.aotivity,"  I 
stated  in  my  |»pev)lastireferr^tp,  <sisf  dependent  upon  theopera- 
tion  of  the  nerves  of  motion,  ^and  ita  f^ulation  is  essentially  an 
animal  instinct. '  The  9kde  of  ilm  niuscle  is  the  d^ree  9f  contrac- 
tion which  suits  ii  to  the  niechaiiical  force  appli^  to  it  ^aad  this 
relation  perfected  iaaiiothelP}  wond  for  eq|uilibpui|i(  Now,  as  there 
b  often  bodily  danger  iq  disturbed  ^eqailibriuin,  nature  pon^els 
the  animal  lo  ptcserve-Abat  tniu^cular  bi^nce  which  b  c^ential 
to  its  safety,  by  rendemng  tb^  disturbance  of  it  so  intolerable  to 
its  feelings,- as  to  produce  aH  instant  vnuscular  effort  for  its  .res- 
toration.    Natuire  has,  as  it  .w#re,  established  an  appetite  for 
equilibrium,  to  which  the^  nerves  of  motion  are  the  ready  minis- 
ters.'' 

In  the  same  paper  there  are  several  proofs  and  illustrations, 
which,  by  brief  repetition  here,  will  have  a  fresh  interest  in  their 
relation  to  the  sense  and  the  internal  faculty  respecdvely,  as  now 
more  clearly  distinguished ;  the  reader  will  at  once  make  the  dis- 
tinction for  himself,  and  see  how  much  in  each  instance  is  the  ope- 
ration of  the  one,  and  how  much  that  of  the  other.  I  may  first  ad- 
duce a  few  examfdes  of  the  sudden  struggle  to  restore  equilibrium, 
when  disturbed  by  a  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  angle  of 
gravitation.  If  a  horizontal  platform  on  which  we  stand,  the  deck 
of  a  ship  for  instance,  be  suddenly  sloped,  our  whole  muscular 
frame  feels,  as  a  sensation^  the  change  of  the  angle  of  gravita. 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv,  p.  26S. 
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tion,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  our  equilibrium.  So 
far  the  sense.  But  we  instinctively  lie  down  and  hcid  on^  as  die 
sailors  say,  by  every  possible  exerUon  of  our  muscular  power, 
which  the  sense  alone  would  not  enable  us  to  do,  without  the 
instinctive  active  faculty.  This  is  neither,  as  some  may  think, 
knowledge  of  the  danger  nor  fear ;  for  a  kitten  or  a  puppy  a  few 
hours  old  will  do  the  same  tb'gig,-  while  an  infant  shrinks  when 
the  ihurseV  support  is  lessfikied ;  m  whkdb  oases,  fear  of  oonsequen- 
-ces  is  out  of  the  queslion. '  Nat«rr  did, not  trust  to  that  tardy 
sif<^ard,  but  established  a  nftore>  pvoiofH  paeans  of  safety,  by 
giving  the  animal  a-saiutavy  uneasioe^s  in  its.  muscular  frame,  and 
iDoreover  endowing  ii  "with  an  ilnpulse-and.  a  capacity  instantly 
ta  exert  itself  to  remof  e  that  uneasiness.  The  descent  in  the  car 
of  the  Montague  Russe,  once  famous  in  Parts,  is  perfectly  safe, 
bifl'its  effects  on  the  state  of  the  muscles  of  sdme  persons,*— ^md 
the  same  is  true  of .  the^flfe^rfM  in  a  swting<-^s  utterly  insupport- 
able. '  Sleep  and  totM  'inito»oaliQn<  have  both  the  effect  of  re- 
hoingK  the  muspiesi*  Gatriok  was  told.  that. he  had  &iled  to  imi- 
tate complete  driinkennesson  horseback,  as  hialeft  leg  was  sober, 
btepibgv  M  it  did,  a  rigid  position  in  the  stirrup.  The  sleep- 
er itWttkes,  and  the  state  of  his  muscles  is  instandy  changed  to 
that  of  tension ;  he  stands,  he  walks,  and  I  have  already  de- 
eoribed  the  ehanges  his  muscles  undergo  by  these  operations, 
and  the*  manner  in  which  he  alternately  disturbs  and  restores  his 
-equilibrium. 

The  preparation  of  the  muscles  for  the  intended  exertion, 
whicb  we  make  in  our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  mechar 
nioal  nature,  is  an  interesting  field  of  observation.  Our  suc- 
cess passes  unnoticed  liy  us.  but  our  miscalculations  give  us 
good  reason  to  mark  them.  Such  mistakes,  as  already  observed, 
originate  not  in  preparing  too  much  or  too  little  force  for  a 
Ipnawn  resistance,  out  invariably  in  some  misapprehension  of  the 
trtte  nature  of  the  resistance  itself.  The  mistake  may  be  our 
osm,  m  when  there  is  an  unexpected  step  at  the  foot  of  a  stair, 
or  a  step  expected  but  not  found  at  the  top,  for  the  first  of  which 
the  museles  are  unptxrpared,  and  for  the  second  over  prepared  ; 
and  there  is  little  dinerence  in  these  in  the  shock  expenenoed. 
A  vessel  full  of  water,  it  may  be,  is  often  lifted  by  us ;  if  it 
ebanoe  to  be  empty  when  we  believe  it  full  as  usual,  we  over 
prepare  the  muscles  to  lift  it,— we  put  on  too  much  force,  and  it 
starts  up,  with  an  unpleasant  feeling,  in  our  bands.  Sometimes 
our  miscalculations  are  produced  by  others  suddenly  changing 
the  resistance  upon  which  we  counted.  Thus  a  dragoon  falls 
forward  when  his  enemy  alertly  avoids  the  stroke  of  his  sabre; 
he  flies  over  his  horse^s  head  when  the  animal  at  speed  suddenly 
stops ;  when  pulling  a  rope  against  an  antagonist,  we  fall  on 
our  back  if  he  suddenly  relaxes  his  hold ;  yet,  in  all  these 
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oases,  a  moment^s  warning  of  what  was  to  happen  would  have 
prepared  the  mufscles  to ,  antagonise  the  foroe,  andnone  of  the 
three  results  would  have  taken  place.  Practical  jokes,  often 
very  dangerous  experiments,  for  the  most  part  consist  in  decep-^^ 
tions  whicti  lead  us  to  over  or  under-prepare  the  muscles. 
What  we  hold  loosely  is  knocked  out  of  our  hands,  our  rousdes 
being  unprepared ;  while  slacking  ^  rope,  eluding  a  push^  avoid- 
inff  a  blow,  and  many  otbef  modes  of  balking  a  powerful  efibrty 
take  advantage  of  our  dver^pi^piired  muscles;  -    - 

Some  animals  that  l^pring,  especially  of  the  feline  species^  «icfa 
as  the  cat,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  &c«  seem  topossess  more  power  tfaoor 
others  over  their  muscles ;  in  other  words,  to  have  a  ttiore  aonle 
perception  of  their  state,  and  the<  changes  in  them  necessary  l» 
execute  the  required 'movemeirt.  In  them1)oth  the  sense  andi  the 
instinct  are  powerful.  The  oat  falling  on  her  feet,  oftcatfrttii^ 
a  great  height,  and  lit  such  a  ease  of  course  unexpectedly^  seemfr 
to  prepare  her  muscles  for  the  resistance  she  is  to  meet  with  on 
finishing  her  descent,  and  reaps  the  fuU  benefit  of*  thbf  dastie 
cushions  which  fortify  her  feet,  on  which  she  always  lights.      > 

I  have  mentioned  some  fmlunes  both  of  the  sense  and  oiF.thQiB.rf 
temal  facultyoccasioncd  bydisease.  An  intoxioaified  persomsuftena 
severely  from  the  sense  of  disturbed  equilibrium ;  while  the-fii^ 
culty  of  restoring  it^  although  laborious  efibrts  aoe  often' mlide  by 
him,  is  greatly  abridged^  Much  of  the  muscular* power,  or^tin 
other  words,  the  energy  of  the  faculty,  is  gone ;  his  tonguexefuses 
its  office ;  his  eyes  either  will  not  open  or  will  not  shcit ;  he  «Blil«e8 
his  lips  with  his  half  spilt  glass ;  and  can  neither  keep  a  stiaighl 
course  nor  reach  a  desired  object.  In  paky  and  St  Vitus^a  dance 
the  sense  remains,  but  the  motor  nerves  refuse  to  obey  tl^e  !»- 
ternal  faculty.  In  palsy  the  limb-afTected  is  often^  from  a  fab^ 
perception  of  gravitation,  felt  to  be  very  heavy.  AaiadditsMMial 
instance  to  those  furnished  by  the  English  Opium««ater^  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  Phrenological  Joumiu;*  a  single'  ex{MriiiieDtf 
for  a  phikxophical  purpose,  was  made  by  Mr  Madden,  the  (bMr^ 
veller  in  Turkey ;  and  Ihe  effects  of  the  drug,  on  (be  muscular 
frame  of  others  as  well  ^as  ofi  ifaja  own, '«!»  vividly  desoribedy 
and  are  strikingly  confirmatory  of  all  I  have  advanced.  Heooft- 
dudes — <^  I  made  my -way  hotneas  fiut  asi  possible,  dreading, 
at  every  step,  that  I  should  <oomrait  some  ^extravM^ance.  Id 
walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  qf  myjiet  touching  the  ffround; 
it  seemed  as  if  I  slid  along  the  street,  impelled  by  some  invisible 
agent,  and  that  my  blood  was  composed  of  some  ethereal  fluid 
which  rendered  my  body  tighter  than  airP  In  Mr  Madden^s 
state,  neither  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  nor  that  of  gravitation, 
was  properly  perceived  by  him  ;  which  proves  that  we  not  only 

•  Vol.  vi.  page  139. 
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require  to  be  subfeded  to  these  resistances,  but  the  faculties  which, 
were  given  us  in  relation  to  them  must  be  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion to  perceive  them,  in  order  to  the  regulation  of  oui;  muscular 
movements. 

The  following  passage,  slightly  varied  from  a  paper  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal  *,  on  the  agreement  between  the  cere- 
bral dev<W)pment  of  Ducrow  the.noted  equestrian  and  his  won- 
derful  powers,  well  illustrates  the  opeifation  of  «both  the  sense 
and  the  internal  faculty:— ^^  Let  us  consider  Ducrow^s  easy 
and  never-failing  raaintenaooe  of  bis  balanoe,  ia  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  standing  on  the  back  of  a  boirse  at  fiall  speed.  The 
more  nice  the  perception  of  a  changed  ^state  of  the  muscles,"  the 
more  readily  will  th^r  equilibrium  be  restored ;  and  it  is  only 
supposing  this  sen^cOion  very  exquisite^  and.  the  moior  nerve 
and  muscles  very,  obedient^  to  eooeeiv^  equilibrium  not  only  re^ 
covered  wben  endoog^i^d  by  .great  variallona  of  gravitation, 
but  so  steadily  preserved^  as  never  Uk  »be  lost^  or  even  appear  to 
be  lost.  •  It  requives  no  inconsiderable  degnee  of  the  sensation 
of  resistance  or  its  failure. and  tlne.reapcriseof  muscular  coo- 
tractility,  for  the  human  body  toi3taiidi  erect  on  the  ground ;  it  is 
an  lAcr^aaed  degree  ofdthe  quality  to  preserve  tfae  balance  of 
the  body  pna  moviDs  support,  as  on  a  oatt  in  anotkm ;  but  when 
the  ever-varying  aod  ,musQW>^<»bas^g  forcea*  oi  which  the  mo« 
tionof  ,a  hierseiat.  full,  gallop  is  the>Gabse'lK>I}uiQrow  Jiaoding  on 
the  saddle,  nay,  ofsiitihorseatattonet  audi  the- same  time^  pro. 
duce  no  pereoptibk  change  on  ihoisteady,  easy^  andieyen  grace* 
ful  attitudes  of  the  rideri,  the. highest  dfigrec  or.ihe'efuiiibriu'm^ 
fn'eserving  fowot  is  attained."*^  In  Ducrow,  the  oi^gan  for 
Weight,  on  «iore  oorrecdy  far  the  af  plioacioii  of  Mechanical 
Forces  is  unusually  laif^a^  It  is  likewise  very  large  in  a  gentle* 
man  of  my  acquaintanc^i  who,,  among i other. talents,  possesses 
that  of  mecbanks  and  eng^ne^riuf  fvery  i^etnarkably;  He  assures 
lae  thai  he  baa  great  power  of  balanciagi  his.  body ;  and  when 
a  boy,  was. the  wonder  of  .his-compaoiioosilbiriUi^  chansoisJike 
ease,  and  safety  frcmi  wet  feet,  with  iwb&ch  he  skipped  dbout  from 
stone -lo  stone  in  a  shallow  river.  *  -    / 

.  The  knowledge  of  resistance  being  acquired  from  graviiatioa 
and  impenetrabiTUy,  and  of  fovce  f rom  the  instinct  of  muscular 
counter-resistance,  the  combined  eSteU  pcuhably  as  the  result  of 
experience,  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  regulation  .of  our 
muscular  movements.  We  can  perceive  Uie  mechanical  relations 
of  external  matter  to  external  matter,  and  provide  for  our  satety 
and  increase  our  power  by  taking  advantage  of  these  relations. 
We  find  the  different  relative  powers  of  resistance,  called  their 
density,  in  different  kinds  of  matter,  and,  availing  ourselves  of 
this  knowledge,  and  exercising  another  faculty,  namely,  Con- 

•  Vol.  V.  page  222. 
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structiveness,  which  manually  fashions,  foims,  and  constructs  *, 
w«  make  tools  and  instruments ;  hence  we  know  and  prize  iron 
as  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  and  form  the  axe,  the  chisel,  the 
knife,  and  the  saw.  The  mechanical  powers,  in  their  rudest  state, 
are  applied  instinctively,  in  other  words  under  the  impulse  of 
the  faculty  in  question.  ^^  We  can  scarcely,^  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,  -f-  *^  conceive  a  state  of  soeiety  so  rude' as  to  have  been 
entirely  destitute  of  some  of  those  mechanical  resources  which 
seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  supplying  the  very  earliest  of 
our  wants.  In  detaohing*'  a  stone  frDiii>  the  ground,  and  in  sub- 
sequently raising  and  removing  it  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
(L  e.  consiructkiff)  a  habitation,  the  savage  eould  scarcely  fail, 
under  the  influence  of  naiural  insHnci,  to  employ  ^me  means 
that  involved  the  principle  of  the  lever."*^  The  other  mechanical 
powers  would  naturally  ofler  themselves 'to  man,  as  his  knowied^ 
advanced.  ^  D.  Brewster,  like  tJiemetafAyocians  of  the  old 
school  who  deal  in  generalities,  speaks  of  natortrf  instinct  as  dir^e^ 
ing  these  applications  of  power;  it  was  reserved  for  Phrenology 
to  trace  that  instinct  toa  weH  marked  specific  intellectual  powe)*. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ttie^  science  of  fnechanitoowes'ifa 

E'ncipks,  combinations,  system,  and  progress,  to  higher  mtA- 
tual  powers;  but  the  basis  of  all  this- will  be* found ^ni'tb^ 
faculty  under  discussion;  Tbe  mflitary  engines  <rf>  tlie  €hi?ek# 
nod  Romans,  which  involved*  much  of  compound  wachfn^, 
were  used  long  before  any^  attempt  was  made  to  exptttin-  ^e 
simplest  princ^lesof  mecmmieal  equilibrium.  Aristotle  madb 
some  progress  in  tbe  i  theory  of  mechanics';  but  Aifcfajmiedes^ 
who  oemonstrated  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever, 
may  be  considered  tbe  fether  of  that  science.  Thesdence  6f 
mechanics  goes  far  beytNid  natural  instinct';  it  discovers  th^ 
laws  of  equilibrium,  and  tbe  biws  of  the  moMvi.of  sofid  bodies, 
of  the  fohses  by  wbidi  bodies  may  ^  be  made  to  act  on*  each  ctbeir^ 
and  of  tbe  means  of  erapiiiying  one  force  to  oiaereome  itootber: 
The  term  mechanics  has  been  >lately  extended  to  embrace  tbe^quiu 
librium  of  all*  bodies,- solid,  flwid,  andaeriform^;  and  t^indude 
dynamics,  hydrodynamics,  pneumatics^  staticsv  bydmsfatids,  and 
hydraulics ;  yet,  m  every  stop  of  the  most  compMeatedi  raecha-* 
meal  operaUons9**-as  of  the  construction  of  the  steamLengttiel  it- 
self,—-the  faculty  under  consideration  is  in  Constant  tequisiCioD. 

*  The  ftculty  for  Force  19  not  Constructiyeness ;  for  the  ablest  mechani- 
daa  Is  often  obliged  to  employ  more  expert  workmen  th&n  himsdflf  to  con. 
struct  what  he  suggests— to  tm^uw  Ma  pria^^plM  m  a  oonUmoliiaii^  «s  patentees 
■aj.  MljauchlaD,  the  Saltcoats  weayer,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
niu,  voL  iL  p.  416.  and  431,  in  the  energy  of  his  perception  of  momentunu 
en^iged  for  yean  in  making  experiments  on  the  stroke  of  a  pump,  and  ruined 
himself  by  employuff  others  to  make  what  he  invented ;  and  accordingly  in 
him  the  organ  of  Wdght  is  huge,  and  that  of  Constnictiveness  small 

t  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  voce  Mechanics. 
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Nay,  that  faculty  is  necessary  to  the  original  impulse,  or  turn, 
as  it  is  called,  which  guides  mechanical  genius  in  its  specific  di- 
rection ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  faculty  powerfully  mani* 
fested  by  eminent  engineers  and  ingenious  mechanicians,  and  in 
them,  as  formerly  stated,  the  organ  largely  developed.  The 
greatest  dtfierences  are  observable  amons  individuals  in  the  de* 
grees  of  the  instinct  itself,^ — ^in  the  perception  of  equilibrium,  not 
only  in  their  own  petsdns  but  in  the  relations  of  external  ob* 
jects,  and  in  the  feelitigs  thby'mat^ifibst  when  they  see  equilibrium 
m  danger,  6r  force  erroneously  applied.  I  stated,  in  another  pa- 
per, that  I  once  witnessed  an  Ihciaenf  in  a  stage-coach  which  ar- 
retted my  attention,  though  dt  the' time  to  ito  purpose  ;  long  af^ 
ter,  another  occurred,  and  it  ^as  on  connecting  the  two  that  I 
was  led  to  think,  I  triist'  mote  beneficially,  on  the  subject.  I 
promised,  in  the  outset  of  this  letter,  to  narrate  the  two  cxx;ur-' 
rences.  A  gentleman  was  making  very  awkward  attempts  to  let 
down  the  carriage  window,  holding  the  strap  at  least  a  foot 
from  its  junction  with  the  glass,  when  a  very  young  girl,  of- 
fended by  such  a  misapplication  of  power,  snatched  the  strap 
out  of  his  hand  and  impatiently  said  *'  Take  it  shorter.*"  The 
other  incident,  which  recalled  that  of  the  stagecoach,  was  the 
interference  of  a  lady,  with  something  of  the  same  impatience,-^ 
for  awkward  movements  in  mechanics  are  painful,  and  even  irri- 
tating, to  the  better  endowed, — with  the  endeavours  of  a  servant 
to  fix  a  tea-kettle  trivet  on  the  bar  of  a  grate  which  was  a  little 
too  large  for  it.  The  lady  took  the  trivet  out  of  the  servant^a 
bungling  hands,  and  applymg  the  poker  as  a  lever  to  the  hooks 
of  the  trivet,  while  she  used  the  bar  as  a  fulcrum,  in  a  moment  en- 
larged  them 'so  that  they  ;held.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  see 
equiliorium,  in  external  objects,  as  well  as  feel  it  in  our  own  per- 
sons, and  this  vision  likewise  is  necessary  to  our  safety.  The  safest 
and  strongest  position  of  external  objects  is  in  the  line  of  the 
earth^s  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  perpendicular  to  its  silrface. 
We  instinctively  place  objects,  which  it  is  meant  to  erect  from 
recumbency,  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible,  being  painfully  of- 
fended with  seeing  any  material  variation  from  the  perpendi* 
eular ;  we  have  a  visual  perception  of  the  vertical,  and  an  in«> 
stinctive  desire  to  see  it  preserved.  A  paper,  which  was  after- 
wards contributed  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,  was  read  to 
the  Manchester  Phrenological  Society,  on  26th  Nov,  1880,  by 
Mr  Richard  Edrnondson,*  on  a  function  of  this  faculty,  which 
he  calls  **  the  perception  (that  is  the  visual  perception)  of  the 

*  Vol.  vii.  page  106. — Mr  fidmondson  has  sent  to  the  Jouilial  anothef 
paper  (vol.  ix.  p.  142,)  in  which  he  adduces  additional  evidence,  both  from 
endowment  and  deficiency  of  the  organ,  that  the  power  of  teeing  the  perpendi* 
eular  depends  on  the  organ  of  Wei^t. 
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position  of  objects,  relative  to  their  centre  of  gravity.*^  This 
perception  some  persons  possess  more  acutely  th^q  others,  so 
as  to  be  able,  witn  :  the  eye  alpne,  to  test  the  perpendicular  in 
spires,  towers;,  and  other  buildings,  with  the  accurac3r.of  a 
plumb-line.  This  is  quite  true,  and  shews  that  the  equilibrium 
of  external  objects  is  observed  by  the  sense  of  sight,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primitive  perception  in  our  personal  sense  of  resist 
tance.  That  the  faculty  enables  us  to .  see  objects  in  their  re- 
lation  to  gravitatioi^  and  mecl^mical  resistance,  is  farther  proved 
by  the  effects  of  its  derangement  in  intoxication  and  vertigo, 
when  horizontals  appear  perpendiculars,  and  vice  versa,  as  oc« 
curred  to  Miss  S.  L.  and  Mr  John  Hunter.  Every  one  has 
seen  a  drunk  man  holding  fast  by  the  carpet,. in  the  belief  that 
he  should  fall  from  an  inclined  or  perpendiculai:  wall ;  while  the 
occurrence  is  not  uncommon  of  the.  drunkard'^s  conviction  that 
the  pavement  upon  which  he  falls  has  risen  up  and  struck  him 
on  the  forehead.  This  illusion  is  instructive :  we  learn  from  it 
that  a  faculty  is  required  for  forming  just  notions  of  position  in 
relation  to  gravitation ;  and  we  farther  learn  that  tjiat  faculty 
must  not  be  deranged,  else  it  will  mislead  us.  In  a  sound  state, 
it  feels  that  the  securest  position  for  our  bodies — when  not  lying 
horizontal,  which  last  position,  itself,  is  only  a  multiplication  of 
vertical  lines  on  an  extended  base, — ^is  the  perpendicular;  as  that 
is  the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  atti:action.  It  sees  tliat 
this  is  also  true  of  a  tower  or  a  wall.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
lation of  tl^at  perpendicular  to  the  heavens,  it  is  vertical  to  the 
perception  of  the  faculty  in  question ;  and  when  oujr  own  body 
is  the  attracted  object,  the  line  of  the  strongest  attraction  must 
constitute,  to  us,  what  is  called  up  and  down.  Although  our 
position  changes  its  relation  to  the  heavens  at  the  rate  oi  1000 
miles  an  hour  at  the  equator,  and  560  at  Edinburgh,  it  re- 
mains perpendicular,  or  in  the  line  of  the  earth^s  centre,  and 
therefore,  io  our  ^feelmgSj  never  can  change.  There  is.  no  up 
and  down  absolutejiy  in  space.     It  is  a  sensation  produced  by 

Sravitation  on  a  sense  provided  for  it ;  and,  when,  that  sense  is 
eranged,  the  perceptions  of  up  and  ^own  are  no  longer  to  be 
trustra.  It  matters  not  where  our  heads  point;  if  our  feet,  or, 
more  properly,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  bodies,  be  subject, 
as  it  must  be,  to  gravitation  in  the  Uixe  of  the  earth'^s  centre,  we 
will  have  the  feeling  of  the  spot  of  earth,  we  tread  on  being  per- 
manently below  us,  and  the  opposite  point  of  the  heavens  for 
the  moment,  vertically  above  us.  It  puzzled  the  learned^ 
in  the  days  of  Galileo,  to  conceive  how  our  opposites  the  an- 
tipodes, and  we  in  our  turn,  sty>ck  on  the  inverted  earth'^s  sur- 
face. The  witty  Buchanan,  tutor  of  James,  I.,  wrote  a  long 
satirical  poem,  in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  incredible  theory ; 
and,  with  precisely  the  same  degree  of  light,  a  young  woman 
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lately  cbaneed  her  mind  about  going  as  a  colonist  to  Van  Die- 
men  s  Land,  because  she  saw  plainly  that  there  she  would  live 
with  her  head  down  and  her  feet  up,  Kke  a  fly  on  the  ceiling ; 
the  world,  as  was  shewn  to-her^  b<4ng  aK^roulid  as  art  apple,  and 
while  we  posses^  the  great  advunt^  of  hitvidg  our  heads  up, 
those  oppiosite  w  us  having^^  of  niae^ty,  t^mrs  the  other  way ; 
a  change  which  no  prdd^tlt  p&rsmi^'e^p^ially'in  female  attire, 
would  think  of  makingi 

All  the  engitfieeifs' netiotisof  the  strength  lind  strain  of  the 
materials  with  which*  hewdifks^  ami  ihdr  ftdaptatioil  tbthe  de- 
sired remstanees  add  ^Uttti$¥^r6^)8tliie&s^>otfgi«iate»iMthidfiteolty; 
the  carpenter  uses  it  in  ^very  dkeetid^  of 'hh  niade; 'so  does  the 
shipbuilder;  fot<aM<4lbe  ittfj[)rove«etftfl  by  6ir*  Rdberf  Sepplngs 
in  that  iinpoitant  ai<t,  are  sktlTitil  ttdaptiltttms  ahd  applications  of 
his  materials  td  pi^ueo'rerisknde  dhd  donJ^ter-f^dstaftice,  strain 
and  counter-stmm* 

Finally,  The  disthfietton  betwe^  th^  external'  "sehse  and  the 
interna}  fticulty  At'Dttts^  reiMV&s'thd  M]^fk«  fhkt  ^the  cbdvdu- 
tioif  between  Sis^  atfd  Cbl^uttng  cdfmot]i^  ttie^'ot-gandf  the  fa* 
culty,  because  tHe  nerve  of  museurkir  filing  isrnot  traced  into  it ; 
for  neither  is  the  o^tie*  nerVe  traceti  iht6'  the  oi^gan  ^f  Goldiliring, 
nor  the  auditory  nei've  into  th^  o/f^'tit'  Tune ;  which'  organs, 
respeetively,  these  nervesne^ertheiess ^ubse^^i    Mf  poAtion is, 
that  the  faculty  for  ilpplyin^  Fonee^,  aild  for  liibibtaiinrtg  equili- 
brium, itf  as'  different  from  the  -sehse  of  B^isUnce,  ds  the  facul- 
ties of  Colouring  and  Tune'  are*  from  the'seuse^s  of  Sight  and 
Hearing,  however  close  their  dependence'  6n  these  senses  i  and, 
if  w^  can  md  do  obs^ve  the  degree  of  entfowmeht  df  Colouring 
and  Tune^  by  tb^  developmeot  of  two  district  ofgansV  itiW^ei- 
ther  of  whieh  'rtie  0pAc  or  aiiiditory  Mr^§  is  trft^M,  S6^#^  'may 
observe  the  degf-ee  ^f  endowfiient*  bf  ta^hini^  F6fi^e'  by  its 
own  of^n,  although  the- neri^of 'Resistance  iti  nm'ttadAd  into  it. 
I  shall  conclude  tfai0  letter  wllli  sottle  tetfiartts  on  tfie  most 
appropriate  names  for  tb^  sense  dud  th^  faculty,  re^pi^tively; 
for  I  have,  as  yet,  rather  described  than  fialtned  them,  thinking 
it  advisable  that  their  nature  should  be  cieaHy  uofddM  before 
they  were  definitively  named,     Dr  Spurzheim,  denominated  his 
power  the  faculty  of  Weight  or  Resistance,  and  considered  it 
as  cognising  mbmentum,  consistency,  density,  ductility,  soft- 
ness, and  hardnessb    Nothing  was  cnanffed  in  the  notion  of 
resistance  by  any  of  these  terms;  for^  including  weight  itself,  they 
are  all  varieties  of  resistance.    Dr  Brown  likewise  adopted  Re- 
sistance as  the  sensation  of  his  sagaciously  conjectured  sense, 
and  concluded  that  the  muscular  frame,«^which,  he  siud  truly, 
**  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  living  machinery  of  motion,  but 
also  an  organ  of  sense/-— is  the  external  organ  of  that  sense. 
Under  the  generic  term  resistance  Dr  Brown  includes  hard- 
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ness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  liqoidity,  viscidity,  so* 
lidity,  Sic.  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  speculatioDs  on  the  name 
are  mast  instructive :  bis  veiy  uncertainties  doubts  and  varia^ 
tions  maintain  a  progress  towai'ds  truth ;  and  when,  in  one  of 
bis  papers,  he  modftstiy  givesi  up  the  research  a»  beyond  his 
powers,  beaU«defi,iNi  ^\^lif^iit4  i9*,*tbe>pQwbi)ity"of  the  very 
hypoth^fiviiiilueh^mitibrp^wfrft^iftr  inftwr^to  hia,  I  bave«bove 
offered  reasons  for  concluding  to  be  the  tru^i^tQiiiek.  ^  This  process  ia 
Sir  ^f0qfjgi^^SlukeTfi9^fm^'f»ll^^  interest. 

ing«..!ll4  JfAi}mtjiU^H¥9Aiot»\iS>U1P^^  p.  160,  he  sug^ 
g^.fj^f^ftime^mi^^imi^n^imfiM^  tb^  only,  impfe^rion 

whipb  ;)^  Jeft^  If itbi  i49(b|^^0ii}^4it^  of  Hwet^^t,  hardnessy  &c. 
In  (h^  iaa^ffw$rl4ibe/^9QigwihMHBi^(4bftt  )()ieiie<  may  be  a  fatiidfCy 
whicb  giM^|4if)(ppimiHii^«i«sf  JV^  M|  Inan  in- 

gemo\j^jfi9jfi^n«fil^  ^fif^fi^ncio^]  Jc^mfi^  on  the 
faculties  exercised  in  playing  at  billiards,  chess, -and  otber  gam^s 
of  8i^)l\5MrX3i«j9re^M%meiip>e)s  leptiJAOtuce  of  l^fatuUjfJbrFtroe 
bail  gl#eHn^  Ht^f  qgibs  <\i(d  b0  dK^  nm^h  disposed  to  abandon  alto- 
getbfr  bisffirst  }or^  R^sislanoe^^wMfAb^  ^onoously  ioapustea  to 
tbes^nsi^oC'fQiif^:  \^l Amatiffi^sepl^^'befaya, ^^vicliiicd toiUiak 
that,  theor^anseiiHcd  Xhaifft  We%bt  JWf  be  tbe  otgaa^  ^JbrnA- 
ty  which  g»»iss  ut  tbp  notH^^^vv,  or  mee/kamcaipow^;  dmt 
whicb  i»  r^i|ired.to,oit9iQEWiei:r^^9taP«e.  .ftesiiliinceiappeai)a'to 
be  discoY^red.btttibft^i^ftfmM  cf  ioitak^  froitt  snUeft^wo  derive 
all  our  notiop^.oC  bai^ido^l^  softness^  rou^bnuss,  and  smoothness, 

and  nbjMiiareia)i>9f  .tfieiA.fl^odepof  oe^taiicet.  .But  tbeise  is 
something  jrequifffd  jtooveiwipe'rwstaiH^  or  bakaoe,  of  which 
our  idi^a9  ^irer  perfectly  diatinot^  and  wbicb  is  capable  (^  being 
coo^p^ed  in  df)gvfie^.  Tbi^»  \  appr^beody  is  Ml  moin«itum,  or 
vi^  in^tia?,  l^ewise  tbia^s  a  quid&y  ^rjMopeit^  dot  elicsted  or 
known. uAtQ  ^  body,  ia.se^  in  motion^  What  I  fook  for  is  that 
whi^  prpdaoc^iOi;  {mvfsnta  mouon.  .  .It  is  not  rmstanee  itaslf 
which  py^fjcoigiv  xeiistwc^)  beoauso  a  body  at  nest  is  capable  of 
resistiqg  w^thQiKt  ^erti^n  being^aaade.  J^Ws  is  the  only  word 
that  oc^ura  to  me  at  presenti  for  expressing  tbe  function  of  the 
faculty  I  suppose  Ui  e;cist,  and  I  jfoiist.  dtsttngudsb  the  spedal 
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f  This  error,  mainly  prevented  Sir  Geoi^ge  Mad^en^ie  from  clearly  seeing 
4//  the  truth.  I  maj  here  take  occasfdn  to  remark,  that  the  same  error  has 
pmbablj  retarded  fbr  many  years  the  r^Iiinstioii  of  the  benevolent  psDJect 
<»f  a  tsugiWe  shpliAMi  fi»r  tbeBUnd  OnmcUni  r4tae4  shore  tke  level  of 
the  paper,  are  held  to  be  ad^rmed  to  their  sens^  of  ^oueh^  In  truth  they 
are  addressed  to  their  sense  or  JResisiatice,  and  afiTec't'  the  musdet  of  their 
fin^rs,  while  no  appeal  is  made  to  their  propet  &urface  sensations  of  Touch. 
This  last  would  be  done  by  a  ludidaus  dispoial  of  pamU  and  «fl^,  to  pkque, 
though  not  to  pain  or  wound,  tne  finders;  and  thus  two  means.  Instead  of  one, 
of  distinguishing  characters,  would  be  enjoyed  by  them.  As  one  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  letter,  I  hope  at  a  future  time  to  offer  you  some  views 
on  this  curious  and  interesting  subject. 

o2 
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nature  of  the  force  I  have  in  view,  to  be,  Isi^  that  derived  from 
muscular  exertion,  that  which  we  can  produce  by  will. .  The 
discovery  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  the  power  to  over- 
come mechanical  resistance,  maybe  called  instinctive;  but  still  the 
cobseiousness  of  thb  power  must  be  derived  from  the  interven* 
tion  of  a  power  of  the  cerebrum.  The- notion  of  muscular  power 
is  abstracty  t.  e.  we  know  it,  though  we  ta«  not  exerting  it.  2d^ 
I  lefer  the  kndwkdge  of  faice  firodlieed  tvmtkxAkiet  sources,  such 
as^the  li»rce  prodoced  by  expanrfon,  as  in  tiia' Samples  of  steam, 
the  inflammation  of  gmipowder,  and  the  force  of  gravitation 
and  attraction,  to  the  same  faculty.  -  We  M  no  causes  producing 
such  fofces;  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  riatufe  of  that  which 
produces  will,  and  of  the  manner  in^  wlricfarWiH  'produces  mus- 
cular exa'tion.  We  know  not  Mow  the  e^ppansive  force  is  brought 
into  action  v  w^  only  know  thie  fact,  thar  ltd  p^oduetitfp  fi^ows 
certain  conditions  into 'which  matter  m&y  be  bn>ng|ht.  We  knoW 
nothing  of  the  causes  of  attractive  forces,  or  what?  it  Is  that  causes 
wdgbt  or  gravitation.  On  the  wlnde,  I  am  {hduded*  to  consider 
that  there  is  a  ikeulty  which  takes  cognizance  of /ore^ge^erdly, 
and  I  think  that  this  may  be  what  Mr  Simpson  ^^^  in  seardi  of 
when  he  made  his  ingenious  speculations  on  tlie  organ  dt  Wdght, 
and  that  this  organ  may  be  that  of  the  faculty  of  Forqe.^  ''^  The 
notion  of  resistance  appears  to  be  necessary  vo  us.'  We'kiibw, 
from  experience,  that  a  biUia:ixl-ball  has  96mething  in  it  that  re- 
sists, and  we  cannot  make  it  move  merely  by  wiUing'  it  to  change 
its  pootion ;  we  apply  force  to  remove  it.     Resist a^^ce  anh 

FORCE  APPBAH,  THEREFORE,  TO  BE  DIFFERENT  THINGS,  BACH 
RBQUIRINO  A  SEPARATE  FACULTY  BV  WHICH  WE  ARE  EKABLED 

TO  ESTIMATE  THEM.  Motion  IS  a  fact  leamcd  through  the 
medium  of  our  senses ;  and  experience  telU  us  that  motion  is  the 
eBSkci  of  fdrce  applied.  Wc  farther  learn-  that  force  is  communi- 
cated by  motion ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say,  that  motion  is  force 
in  action,  after  having  overcome  resistance.  I  now  begin  to  be 
sensible  that  my  powets  will  not  enable  me  to  carry  on  this  ana- 
lysis farther,  and  Tmust  leave  my  ideas  of  resistance  and/brce 
being  cognisable  by  two  distinct  facolties,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  highly  gifted  phrenologists.'"*  It  will  be  observed 
that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  again  taken  Resistance  into  fa- 
vour, and  forined  the  happy  conjecture  of  the  possibility  of  there 
bein^  two  faculties  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  motion  and 
equilibrium ;  in  short,  of  the  very  truth  which  I  am  now  offer- 
ing to  your  consideration  ad  demonstrable.  3d,  In  a  subsequent 
commudication-f-,  Resistance  is  once  more  at  a  discount,  though 

*  The  words  in  the  above  page  distinguished  by  capitals  were  not  so  mark- 
ed by  Sir  G.  M. ;  for  he  was  not  suffiaently  assured  of  the  truth,  at  which 
he  had  nevertheless  arrived,  to  be  so  emphatic. 

t  Phren.  Joum.  voL  iv.  p.  364* 
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slill  admitted  as  playing  a  subordinate  part.  ^^  On  farther  reflec- 
tion,^ he  says,  ^^  I  am  satisfied  that  resistance  is  too  narrow  an  ex- 
pression ye^  for  the  perception  in  question,  although  resistance 
must  be  mcluded  in  any  more  extensive  term,  just  as  weight  is 
included  in  resistance.  In  a  former  communication,  I  stated 
tome  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  more  general  perception  in 
question  is  ^fi)rce;  I  now  offer  you  some  farther  consicferations 
in  support  of  that  conclusion."^  Keferiing  to  the.paper  itself  for 
the  statement  at  length,  I  will  endeavour  tQ^ye  I  be  substanoe 
pf  Sir  G.  M.^s  argument.  Every  knowing  faculty,  he  ithiiyks, 
cognises  something  constant  and  invariable  m  nature,— -as  space, 
time,  order,  number,  light,  sound.  Resistance,  weight,  equi- 
librium, are  not  constant,. but  force  is*.  Motion  is  the  effect  of 
force  overcoming  resistance ;  it  is  the  sensible  exhibition  of  the 
^fiect  of  force.  But  we  find  all  nature  in  motion ;  no  body  is  al 
l^t  except  relatively  to  other  bodies.  Force  is  in  constant  ope- 
ration ;  aifferent  forces  always  acting  keep  the  planets  in  their 
i^rbita.  Force  may  be  estimated  by  Causality,  but  Causality  would 
nev^r  of  itself  cognise  force,  jaiore  than  it  would  light  or  sound. 
Equilibrium  is  the  harmony  of  forces,  just  as  concord  is  the  har- 
mony of  soynds.  In  equilibrium,  forces  are  combined  with,  re- 
sistance in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  divided  around  it 
**  Being  thus  an  effect,^  says  Sir  jG.  Mackenzie,  '^  arising  out  of 
combined  causes^  aqd  discovered  .to  us  after  we  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  force  (md  ^resistance,  the  perception  of  equilibrium  ap- 
pears to  me  a  subordinate  function.  /  give  up  my  notion  thai 
re«stance  is  cognisable  by  a  distinct  faculty.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  sense  of  touch,  for  we  know  resistance  by  seeing  its  effect^ 
as  well  as  by  feeling  them.  I  now  consider  it  as  subordinate, 
and  including  various  qualities  of  matter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  arrangement; — 

**  FACULTY  or  FORCE. 
Primary  FunctUm,  Subordinate  Functions. 

Force  In  Genena.  GraviUtion  (  ^^wf 'u^'^^"'. 

H^^ce,  including  \     ^;^^  ^^ 

EqJmbrium,  (     Houghness,  Smooth- 

,,  These  are  desrees  of  re- 

ixponsion,  ^^^ ;  £id  each  is 

Contraction,  subdivisible  into  de- 

Buoyancy,  TJ .  ^^  .^^^^ 

Ppqjection,  ^  be  consider- 

Attraction,  ^  ^  ^ /^^  ^  ^y^ 

Hepulsion,  ^^^^^^  "^ 

In  all  these  Force  is  the  Index.*" 


The   above   process  of  metaphysical  thinking  is  most  in- 

*  With  due  deference  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  ain  inclined  to  think  that 
Us  doctrine  of  constant  force  without  constant  resistance,  is  an  error,  if  not  a 
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structive.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  repeatedly  approaches  the 
truth,  and  again  flies  off  firbm  it,  midea  fay  <a  defect  in  his  know- 
ledge. First,  he  consideis  Tesistanoe  alMe  to  be.  the  qaality 
cognised.  >Next^  he  conjeoiiitM  tiiBt  it  i»  pcMsiUe  tbet%  may  be 
distoact  facifkies  fbr'ttetngtiisanee  of  ^fi^timatck  4UkA  force. 
Th»i  radstanee  >isf deprived 'e«tiidy  0f<>itfir'^noiitv>ai'A  primi* 
tive  function,  nay,  mm  ittbeiid^  if  tux^^Ss^]siHiB  dismissedy 
and  force  remains  *the  e«4e^eofii»tan«  pt4iiH|iv«'lUn(;^n.'  ¥et  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  wAikii  4his  t(»ondi]sibn H^cbuae^to is,  to 
my  naind,  the  dearest  dfesfioMtnitiMof  4tle  aouaAi^riftb,  immely, 
not' that  Ibk-oe  is  th^  sdle  Mitofim^  faikitbiMr>i«6i«isfii{:^  and  f^roe 
are<xv«idBt)eAt  but  dMkcV^MjeOlB  df^b^igilil^Mr,  mth  t^(!^ringy 
in  order  =to>c6gli)tioti,  ks> tiwn^pOWcr^  -they^  dipeifhe  ^t^ry  conditions 
which)  as  Sbt  Qeoyg^  'Mti6k4fAikf^yti  wb^iedmUMcfd,  |)i<oduoe 
equilibriuw,  the  equifibi^uni' tf  ufai  pbtietevy  syi(tem<  jfself.  Sir 
G-.  M.'s  gradual  denization  0i^resktMnbe,JWtth«^h^^rt^ 
which  bring  it  toa-mgher  •<^uotaliiM)  onfyt^dfdofy^gairfand  finally 
to  fall,  is  evidently  tSe  resultiof^Msi  htfting  lon]^  itaijHif^  ft  Ho  the 
senseof  Touch:  hisdwti'saglMiUy,  fiirhe'^ito  KdtthAiawafle  of  Sir 
Charles  Belfr nerve  6£  imMubr  sekatiein,<dis^4$l^  tbat4his 
was  an  error;  and,  findlng^  Ihat'  ^^Istanoe^fs 'Mt^begfnfai^  by 
Touch,  afnd  apparently  beitig  Unawa^e^of  4i^y  Mtetfii^hy*^  it, 
be  diSDnssed-Jt  alt»^tfaer  as^  the  crt^jett'olT  AfritBAtM  AMdtion. 

I  feel  assQied  thsrt'ir&ir'Geoi^j^  M«Aen»e  t^h^«ibkvy^lec^ 
the  setlse  conjectured  by  Dt 'Thomas  fi^Wn^ahd  ^6v(ded^with 
a'nerreby  Slt<  Charles  Bell,  he  nfitist  p^GaB^i^4tEihce't6'lir9<fa* 
TOUT  as  the  only  conceivable  s^naation  of  that  seK^.  .  Whether 
affected  by  impulse  or  pressure,  the  sense  cognises  resistance 
alone.  Impulse  is  duly Hmddenpressare;  an  object  in  motion  may 
impinge  upon  my  body,  or  my  bf^y'in  motion ;tiaay,a^  \h  a  fall, 
impinge  upcoi  a  remting  hoiy,  ai  r^^t  d^lie.  senaei  would  never 
hate  given  us  the  Motion'  of  i€irpe,;or  oif'  any  thing  beyond  the 
sensation  of  a  pres^re  or  6  blow,  ekcejjt  (he,ni^^tive  ,pf  ^pres- 
sure^  namely,  itp  repiovaI,wh^p^^^  pres^i^q^.wa^  jl^^icc^^ 

support*  ..  '  I-     .  :  ..•>•.  ijiji     ■  'II.-    ■   h.    I      • 

jBut  we  have  the  notionoF  force,  ;firadi(4ier^  ddite  (j^^tain  it  ? 
Not  from  motion,  for  uiO^iou  w^ijli)  flj&yei^  syggp^Ua^QiVT*  iirigin. 
Not  even  from  the  pirejssMve.iOr.  impulse  .^i^^ionerexternal'iobiect 
upon  another  fdlowni  by  morion,  tot  we  neither  see  nor  feel  their 
connection.  But  we  hAve  a  'clear  nqtIcm',oi^^  t.h^  fc^rc'e  .'jRje  our- 
selves can  create  and  originate  by  Uie  contrac^<Ni'^.  oiwr^own 

solecism.  If  fbrce  be  constant,  so  n€6^B8iiX&fta\M  re^ance,  ottierWiis^  force 
were  a  superfluity.  Force, never  tp'toljy  ov^eome^  i^esiston^e.  I^.  is  enough 
to  say  that  a  billiard  ball  or  a  planet  nfi^i^  its  density  tb  the  indying  force, 
to  conclude  tlmtits  resistance,. tno^gli  to  a  certain  extent  ((v^rebme,  is  as  con- 
stant as  the  force  that  moves  tL  FoiV^e  tod  restsltanc^  dfe  co-relative  and  co- 
ezlsteni  qualities;  and,  if  there  be  a  power  to  cognise  eiich,  Sir  Geonie 
Mackenzie*s  condition  of  constancy  mutt  be  fulfilled  in  both.  In  truth*  wt 
George*s  argument  assumes  the  very  point  he  denies. 
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muscles.  We  cen  puah,  squeesse,  strike^  and  draw,  and  modoa 
and  ooii«p<|Aiei»t,  obangt  kiaUuitly  foUaw  the  effort.  Experience 
teaclies  114  Ihibt  th(»r«^«r6ex»Ua)iift)  forGQis.w;hichGan  push,  squeeze, 
strike  maMJ /draw,  f  and,  ve  sefijnplion  foUow ;  but  our  own  lauscu- 
lar  powftiv  I>ili)iii»bl$r  thinks uisi.^  origin  oC  all  our  notious  of 
force  ,as  a  caiise^if  motiolf^  or  asa  ootuDtortresistaoeerto  cesislance. 
We  instiuetiydjf  lifiply .  it  io  kaepiour  balanoe  when  sensation 
infor^i^  us  tJb«iA:thaix>peiratjpniisrime8siiry.  The  operation  itself 
is  aq  scl^^>f4>r0e(<fpr  jveiare^itransoioiia  of  the  energetic  cause  as 
well  as.oft  ii(s^fpi>,.  M^m^VMi  ttiem  being  a  mere  sensation, 
and  forofi  9^p(m$tVm  o^  they  cmwd  be  resuUaef  the  same  power 
or  ffw^lty  iik9  .mei«^uirea  jiQvwere  than  an.  external  passive 
6ens0,  ,wbjl^Tthe>fri)hw  i)aqaire(3>  an.  >  interna}  .aetiv^  iaculty  *,  I 
would  ^hjir$i$(mih«i«^b)y' proposes  i£))gJAretQ  4^  is 

a  suri^  iAP»F4)opstj^tMi|im)-^th#inism  SbME  pit  (Kbsist. 

Fo»C£».  ,A9,a^(^i^lary»/I  woMld  conclu^^e  that  Ec^uiubeiom, 
whidb  I  'bpye  bit Wrto  .erroneously  held  ^  be  a  fuaHty  cognised 
by  s^tSf^altl^Mlty,  i8;.n<H¥ng>inaie  tl|a»  a.«^^^,  the  state  of 
halfuioe t bel^ef^  -PrP^  and  ^resistim^.'  It  is  essentially  rest; 
w^ile.  tl?^  (distwhfl^cie  pf  tbat  b^ftpae  'podupes  Mot xav. 

TM«iw4Qg8^i^  vbicb.I,for«w)yftllMdedft,  betweea  the  con- 
ii^fyti9P#A  tfeftiw^seof  Repjstssvse  'wiib  the.fae*iity  of  Fcnrce,  and 
the.  fMnccUai^  of  yiei^ensQ  of  ^ht  with  ;the  faculty  of  Cobur- 
ing«.0r.i9f'Ahf  S^npe  oflleaiiing  l«^ith  .the  fwjull;y  of  Tune,  ap. 
ip^W^,Uhfxm,  tpJ)e,w«r€SQt ;  filiHJ  it  i?  afaUiaWe  .anidogy  for  my 

•  I  request  Very  ji^rticular*  attention  to  the  above  reasoning;  for  it  has 
be^Ditaited  tantf  as  »  dSffieutty,  tkat  oa  there  must  be  firce  exerted  topro^ 
iliMw  fffi^fdaiw^'  fiM^ee  pk9d  niaistsiiQS-are  lawpandiles  in  •other  wonie^  identical, 
and  therefore  do  not  re^uir^  ;9eparat^  ^uuilties.  I^Qf^y  in  dealipg  yrilh  the 
aeme^  \  have  considered/ and  could  oiily  consider,  the  impression  we  receive, 
not  the  MRIJ0  df  it  Howet^r  produced,  re6lstdnds  Is  the  M&  impifesdcn  which 
an.  e<lfwwl*<^bject  .tnakea  uton  our  -pasAvB  sense*  •  It  lAsttera  nol»  to  this 
that  ^.  ot^e^ctiprl^  %\  s^lid  rock  >9r.!«!ateE,*^,exert^g  fonpe,  in- tlie  di- 
vulsion  of  its  particles,  in  6raer  to  resist  us ;  lor  we  do  not  cognise  this 
force  by  tfe^inpresdon^  w^'reci^ive  from  it,  mt)re  than  we  cognise  a  red  and 
solid  rose  from  smell  alone ;  and  we  should  never,  but  for  our  own  muscular 
exertipns  (tor  which  ^  iffit^  ^vXtyM  tndispei^fiJ^le),  gain  the.  idea  offeree, 
as  exerted  by  the  rock  or  the  water.  \.  *^9^^  ^^^  ^^^^  YiSiye  assumed,  that 
force  and  resistance  are '  inseparable,  but  aeny  that,  relatively  to  our  powers 
of  cotfnitlon,  fi^tiey  «niiideiflical.' '  ThlA  cbnchksloa'is  not  ofibeted  by  the  addi. 
tiom&M  in4si^»«^i'S9li)k«ith»^.tb«t  wr^wiiPlsviiiPifft^i^ ffwts (a«d  th?y 
do  so  in  their  v^ry  s|c^^|ty^ip  Qi|d€^  ^  feel  ,|^^i^ance  from  the  rock  or  the 
water;  for  even  after  making  that  exertion,  or 'by  mere  vis  inertia  causing 
the  counter  recMCaheb,'  ^e  ^i  no  mate  fitim  i!he  n)di  than  a  pasdve  sipnsa- 
tion.  For  thia  sensation  there  Is  a  nerve,  but  th^re  is  another  nerve  to  ob^y 
our  win,  when  ire  ourselves  apply  force  either  to  balance  or  overcome  re- 
fltBtancc^  The  relation  is  necessarily  bihiteraL  That  reslatance  is  all  that 
we  ffel,  whatever  produce^  if^sistance,  or  whatever,  in  consequence  of  that 
feeling,  we  do^  is  the  concurring  opinion  of  Dr  Brown,  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  and 
substantially  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  It  was  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  belief,  and  I  feel 
assured  will  be  so  again. 

t  Vol.  iv.  283. 
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purpose.   Sight  and  Hearing  are  mere  passive  sensaUonsof  light 
and  sound;  so  that,  without  faculties  distinct  from,  but  re* 
lated  to,  theie  senses,  respectively,  we  should  never  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  colburs  and .  nHiak. .  Sa  it  -is  with  the  sense  of 
lU^stanoe  Aod  the  fiioulty  0C>P<iroe;>  the  sense  of  .Beastanice 
would,  not' 'bat)eT<gftvfiQ  >»» (the, iinow)lfdg9  of  foreci    nWhen  I 
claimed  for  tb^ifaftijiityQfFfwce^taaitiir  proposed  iDow*tob^^^  it,  an 
organ. io.  the  brain,  aDak)gousit0ilboee>for*£;Qlouring  and  Tune, 
and  remolded  ttbp/objeetion  that  Hhetnerve  of  ^tbe-  sense  of  Re- 
siataace  isiioi  UfBHted  into  tbl&  (€oovolation  of  braifi  iQlotted  to 
Force,  by  answering^ir  that  /  neither  'f» .  ite-  ^pCk '  diervie  traced 
into  theorgan  of  Colouring,  nonthe  auditory  nerv«  intothe  or- 
gan, of  Tune,  which  faeukiefr  of  Gdlouring  and  Tune  ha^^e 
nevertheless  orgaos  demonstrated,  to  acoompaoy  thar  respec- 
tive manifestations^  I  observed  that  '^^  ihe'setiaeB  of  Seeing  and 
Hearing  minister  to  the  faculties  c^  Ckilouriog  and  Tune;  but 
these  last  faoilties  ivork  up  higher  ihe  vaw  materials  of  light 
and  sound,  into  all  the  combinations  of  tints,  melodios  and  har- 
momes ;  «o  may,  and  probably  'SO  does,  this  new  sense  of  Re^ 
nstaoce  minister  to  a  higher  mcuity,  which  cancombiiote  forces, 
and  estimate  their  harmonies  iti  compbcated  eqaiiibriuni.    But 
we  must  crave  liime  both  to  obsorve  and  ibinkipn  thb  difficult 
subject,  for, His  yet  ooly  ah^pothemsltKat  Q'Mssei^^dia.higher 
faculty  both  exist.""    I  must  leave  kte  you  and  muyiphikiBophi^ 
cal  readers  to  form  your  own  judgment  as  4».'what*advaiice!has 
now  been  made  on  the  above  conjecture  of  1827 ;  and  whertier 
what  was  then  a  hypothesis  is  or  is  not  now  nearer  to  a  demon- 
stration,—viz.  that  there  exist  in  man  and  all  living  animals  a 
Sense  foe  Mechanical  Resistance  with  its  nsbve,  and 
a  faculty  for  foece  with  its  oroan  ;  that  oeoatff  in  man 
having  its  locality  immediately  above   the  obbitar 

plate,  9stwsen  the  oeoans  of  size  aico  colovaing. 1 

am  &c.  James  Simf^n. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ANNALS  OF  PHBfiNOLOaY,  Kos.  I.&  IX.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen,  & 

Lyon.     1838  ft  1834. 

The  design  of  the  conductors  of  the  American  Jnfiab  of 
Phrenohsy^  is  to  publish  ^*  articles  from  the  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
and  London  phrenological  journals,  and  such  papers  as  may  be 
selected  and  approved  bj^  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society.*" 
Each  number  is  to  contain  128  octavo  pages,  with  such  engra- 
vings as  the  subjects  introduced  may  require.    ^*  Since  the  visit 
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of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  this  country,^  it  is  said,  **  the  science  of 
Phrenology  has  assumed  an  interesting  aspect,  and  intelligent 
men  of  eveiy  dass  have  become  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
itr  I'bis  Joomal  4s  prc^jxised  >witb  « 'view  to  fatititaDs  free  and 
general  iaquiry^tnte  the  truths  bnd  obj^dCs  of '  PbMiology,  and 
to  ascertain  ilaib*a#inga' bfMMi' the '^ysicfil^  moral,  bnd  intellec- 
tual  condition  of!nHui«^:  The -first  >iiuA)her^iipp^l^ed  in  OctlMier 
1888»  and  ihe  akoiid^iti  SedteuliSF  iSMi  '^^  The  retnainfng 
numbers  of  the'firA' vohome^liowc^en 't#m  'be  pbblished  befe^ 
January  1885.  '■  Thecdoseorof  delay,  hdrdooibfe,  have  been  On- 
avoidable,  but  di9y  ate!  nerw  'entivdy  rdbiov«d;^   -  { < 

Two-thirda  of  thefiittt  number  are"0(ieubibd'itiy  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Do  Caldjwibll^  •eatided^ »'  l^hiKViology  Vindit*at. 
ed,  in  remarks. 0B^AJrti(de  Illiof'thed^uly  ntNlAer,  188^,  of  the 
North  AmericaihBevidw,  headed  Phfelftolbgyi^  '  It:  ih  in  Dr 
Caldweirs  usual  vdgorous  style,  and,  as  we>  fofMerly  remarked, 
utterly  annthiUtes  the  reviewcir;  Having  ouradlves  (Vol.  VIII. 
No.  40,)  replied  to  that  anttphrenologieal  trriter,  we  think  it  nA- 
necessary  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  the  line  of  argument  adopt- 
ed by  £hr  Caldwell.  It  will  be  enough  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  topics  discussed,  particularly  those  which  our 
limits  did  not  permit  ns  fora«rly  to  notice,  and  those  which 
bear  upon  phrenologieal*  doctrines  important  in  themselves  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  present  controversy. 

Dr  Caldwell  treats  the  reviewer  with  unsparing-severity  :  to  no 
other  treatment,  in«  his  opinion,  can  there  be  the  slightest  claim. 
^*  As  one  of  its  lightest  faults,^  says  he,  **  the  article  is  wanting 
in  thai  respectful  observance,  which  should  mark  tiot  only  the 
intercourse  of  polished  minds,  but  every  form  of  intercourse  in 
which  either  letters  or  science  are  concerned.  Comparatively 
trivial  as  this  omission  may  be  thought,  it  is  not  destitute  of 
weight  and  influence.  An  entire  absence  of  good  nature  and 
good  breeding  in  ^ch  a  case, — for  both  are  involved  in  it,-^is 
always  disagreeable,  and  not  unfrequently  a  source  of  mischief. 
It  awakens  fresh  feelings  not  friendly  to  impartial  inquiries,  pro- 
duces usually  a  return  of  discourtesy,  and,  by  strengthening 
prejudices  and  jealousies  already  existing,  tends  to  perpetuate 
disagreements,  prevent  the  co-operation  of  minds  in  a  common 
cause,  and  thus  retard  the  proffress  of  knowledge. 

**  But  the  article  possesses  oUier  characteristics  much  more  ob- 
iectionable.  It  possesses,  indeed,  but  few  that  are  free  from  ob- 
jections. We  dislike  its  whole  tone,  taste,  temper,  order,  spirit, 
and,  in  fact,  all  its  qualities,  except  its  errors^  want  ofstrenMhy 
and  inconduriveness.  Our  reason  for  not  disliking  these,  is,  that 
they  render  the  paper  harmless,  in  its  attack  on  a  science  we  have 
long  delighted  in,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
and  destined  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  man.     We  further  dislike 
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the  production,  because  the  arU  «Dd  devioBS  of  the  witBiig,  and 
the  cavilling  sciolist,  mingled  itfith.dbe.ifltit  oSjthevfprBteDaer  to 
odthodoKjDb/toodEteii/uiRifi/tlMpU^  oc- 

ctip|iedibs  tfae^fiEattRaoil  ai^tfieoMofilltDiMfadentidiscib^uirer. 
Abctve  ^r vc[^Uki^i(ocDiislc(:taiit'shC>  die  rdchetHlkiad  <  isBirit  of 
fid8ifica(l]p»jaM^lfaqByvwhioll)fieriradclB<st^itoiffli^^  has 

Thm  ace  BOHieixaiilediniBatks  lyn  thr^iksuitlitjri-of  ende»- 
TOiai^ng)  at  jAiMiiane^dm^  to  slrafa^eSlnvDoki^jribpsfalsehood 
and  labnae.  ^'  If  Phretiolof^  herdonmed-lxbextiBdinn  (vUoh  we 
deem  adimpit)b8k}eiaRv{faa&(thfriiunfmU-jrat]tfp»dfi>G^  ^^patii) 
|(ie  #o]:ki Dflciflt  JKiicffiKit^  hff  <othap  uoBBodis*  i  >  Mssa^pbes^lMaition, 
€kiiui]datioo»  anA  4U  the  ihuffidgdrvkeaafi  linCpracss,  oti  the 
pank^of  its  adwriaKieB^  haiwlnd!  th^r.tiine^  and  iiaire.lailed  to 
perforfli  their  allotted itaski  '.>Xlvegf(mu8t.th0ieibDe.<]^afiB,iand  ob- 
servation, inquiry,  andiapffiimeiiiihq^^'  Bjisueh  means  only 
can  truth  be  elicited,  UXYm^v^Vt^iji^pf  the  controversy  it  may 
incline.  And  though  it .  ;would  astonish  i^  greatly  ^^re  it  to 
declare  a^^instPhreriologVi  ^^ei,' jf  the  cotit^t'be'  thnstoter- 
niinatb,  the  fioonei*  the  b^tlerrl  Phtenolbgisfs  li^ef'  laboi^g  for 
the  attaiathent  of  trat!h,'H0i4  Wtll  d^H^ht1»givein  exd^mge  for 
it  their  mo^t  ch^Hshied  hypithedbs.'  '  xKi^  mir^fote  lnvi,te  tlj«r 
dpponentiB  to  state 'fr^nkfytheilr  dbj^'^^'^  —  -^^  — 

serited'bjr  U  ki^enminn&ihM'vAidM'^^^^^  in- 

vit^  thenu  triqrfeoVcK  t6  it)!al{fe.'thelt  statemeot^ gravely  apd  iJour- 
tepusly,  like  phHbiophers  i^tid  ineri  i/f -^brfeedln^ ;  riot  rudely 
^nd  sneeringlyjli'k^' coarke*' jesters,  and  ^harltnans  in  science. 
Should it  b^  mad^  to  appeal,  fn'il)fe  Cirttrse'faf  bar  inqutrf ,  that 
thb  author  gf  thfe'artitle'^ belongs  ^^p'tlHe  lattcrWss"  the  lafflt  is 
his  oWn.  ^dt  Will  Chpf^uBltt,  tfe  t^ti^t,  afta^h  iny  Waide  tb  us, 
shoiiTd  we  Openly  ek^jsd  tty'theni'  po  pjstfty  abd ^ctch  grbss'xnola- 
tiotis  of  truth  ih'hifs  paip^  as'^to  destroy  eaiir^lif  bis  c^eidihility 
asawriten**^' "'^■  "  "V"  ""■.■=  ^  -•''>  ;•'   .■^^' 

Dr  Cal^^ell  ^accordin^j^'foys  dpi^h  in  ii  hiastetly  0i£inDl|r  the 
bai^eiTaced  n^i^e^ces^vldtibris  ai^d'  fabehoods  to  which'  the  V^iew- 
er  isso  fond  or  rt?s6rtjn^  '  Of  tW$  portion  of  thfe  article^  We  have 
room  for'  diAj  '4  itibrt  speciirien.   ' 

But«  di^itgi^eeable'  as  the  'tasfc  is  tp'  ourselves,  and  no  less  so^ 


**  *  The  pht-ei^lotjca  wrti^Wihetfisdves  idknit  thte  ^atement 
not  to  be  correct,  wnien  they  tfedmrb,  fn  the'  dfe^'  of  Any  'particu- 
lar organ,  that  the  surrounding  organs  ma^  be  so' much  devel- 
oped (we  use  the  orthodox  phrase)  that  this  organ,  though  06- 
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♦ 

suluidi^  profCsHngy  may 'in  ,&niecliaiiiGfli  simee  (another  ortbodox 

<^  WefiliK^the<kiidior,wliatjphT^cMlD9c»liwid^ 
dedanrinoti  ■hare  »iiti|iqtedl  to  >  t  b<»  i?i  »iipd  "weuuBeit,  iti  aelflniply, 
that,  a64)dmf8tatedl^>])Qdfliili^g|Bra^^r0iM>kgjdt0resiDade'i^^  Q^r 
ever  wlU,-i)«ttmie.ilid9ti«UUion^ditttory/^^ 
sUrilitym     An  organ  at  the  same  time  *  projecfiilgriand)  ^um^iditfiiis. 
caliy 'de|ireidcd^T^itt^aiciKp;  edtawedl^^  ! 

as  well^Dit^iit^be^repmskn^iadf  at  4yB«e^  nMrad^afm^trianginar 
— ^hot  and  cold'^AHiin  eodslliaoctti^nid  ^oM  of.>iti*i  QTrae,  Jui  lergon 
may  peqjieek>o0)iei|ch:a  certain:  diitfb<ie^ihinit^ 
reiati^y  dfpeifed  ;  ibeeause  4t8  ynbi^bblkriD^  Jeigani^obein^ 
largely  ^evubped^  mayprog^tbdydnd  itJ)  >Bulti that  k' not  iriial; 
phrendi^^ats  nieaB  Isythe.'plrDjecdoir/ofi  aii>ovgaii<  i  >  To  prof  eel 
in  iheitrueipheandl^peal  iMfnueyitbe  o^d^moil  be-jitominent^ 
not  simkeni    >Bttt  the  wJaafednattBriiaiOoli^^i^  .  "> 

a  P^tty,f%ic^fio9,,^^igpga,^o  pi^judw^^  5?pre^ 

sentir^jit^  inqonsifiteflt/)¥J,tpjt|elr,.anq,ui^wortny.pf  beli^^^  .  4t 
IS  thiis  perpetually*..  ,!Autvpbrenp|pfld3^s  flayer  pss^U  the  science 

it,   They  construct  a  djisiointed 

i,,(Jempljshj^ 

the geiwine F^rjpp]fM;y,o^ Pwia^o  SpMrzheiip,.  . Th^  rpapn  i^ 
plain.  J,  men  vi^wefap.^  ^xapflned.  jn  i^?  tf  ye ,  chi^ractpr^  Vt  k 
perpeived  to  be,,p|toQf  ^l^];ls^a£^l^If»  No  ei\emjfp  Uierefore,  ven- 
tures to  ipolest'i.t  ..We  ^oulp..  rathe?:  .say,  .that,*whpn  seen  in 
its  real  symme.t^y,  ptren^tn,  an^j beauty^  ii. Itfis  jqo  enemy.  .All 
tho^e  wn(|  have  beep.  «^pb,  becopi^  ijs  frjen^s^^  ^le.defy  itp 
oppopeijitfi^  to  adduce  a.  single  ipistapoe  in^^yvnjcj:)  ijt.oas  beeJa  at-. 
tackedt,witliput*.h^ijy5ng.^]ie^n,,at  th^^ame  Hm^,  fyJselv  spoken,  ot, 
Hepc)?,  1^0  6n^.  whQ  ha^  atu£lie4U.thprovgWy»,fifd  fuljy  copipr&. 
bended  it,  has  ever  failed  to  become  a  proselyte  to  it. .  j^Q^  can 
an  ejMpgple  qjf /jpqstf^  from  it  be  cited. 

"  The,  chipfj,^(ja^h  ^yjiy.  tb^  public  are  opposed,  to  phrenology 
is,  that \th^  are  nw^P  acquainted  ^ly  wxt|),  the  yhrenolpgy  of 
the  newspapers  ana  other  periodicals  of  the  cpuntry^  and  pf  com* 


incongruQUft apd.pnfpun^c^d.,  .Ffon3i..^|?  ,gt^^t^^. iiAs  ^isqn 
much  of  their  temporary  success  inxetarfflM  it,s,pirogres9.  .lu^i 
it  be  corfeqtjjy  ^?ippimd;2|d.apd  coippreben^edr'and  it  must  soon 
become,the  cr^d  In'mental  philosophy^  pf  the  whole  enliglitened 
portion  of  the  community.  ^  ,        , 

"  One  unqualified  fahchood  more,  (though  we  could  specify 
dozens  of  them),  and  adieu  to  that  part  of  the  discussion. 
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*  **  We  remember  one  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal,  declared  that  he  ^  was  conscious  that  he  studied  meta^ 
pbysice  with  ose  pEUt^of  Us  h^iid,  afideiijoyed  poevtry  and  light 
rea^Ung  with  the  other/* '     P.W. 

•^^>This  is  as  positive  a  departure  from  tmaf/tis  as  the  history  of 
fiotioii«aa<  furnish*  -  Nfir  do  we  loonsid^  it  tncidentai.  Our 
charity  is  not  soflexiUeand'aoeommoihitiag'*  We arre  oompell- 
ed  to'bdieveit  a  premeditated  ^labrioalato^  intended  for  mis^ 
chief.  .    r-    ..h    .       "   .  1 

^^  The  '  learned  gentlemanVrefbred  to  in  -the  extrddt  is  inti^ 
mately  known  to  iisi  So  aneihis vibwsanddMcUfiMoiis  on  Phre^ 
Dolc^y*  And.ire^usert'posiiively/ov  andMirity  wMich  cannot 
be  held  doabtfnl^  that  herievtir  moAe  the remarli  hereascribed 
to  him.  liehaa'8iiicl,'aDd'.is  torefkired  to  repeat,  that^  when  en^ 
gaged  in  iptense  inleUectual  lalxMir,  he  is  conSemiS  thai  hi9  brain 
is  in  action^  and  that  the  paft  imihediateiy  enercioed'  is  thai 
which  lies  in  front*  Farther  than  this,  he  has  never  gone  in 
discussing  the  subject.  Should  the  co-respondent  of  the  North 
American  be  dissatisfied  with  these  remarks,  he  is  invited  to 
name  the  ^  learned  gentleman'*  he  hasiilluded  to,  and  he  will  re- 
ceive from  himself  a  similar  statement,  accompanied  probably  by 
a  sterner  rebuke  than  any  contained  in  this  paper,  for  the  nu- 
merous violations  of  truth  he  has  been  guilty  of.  We  say  again, 
that  there  are  many  other  palpable  misrepresentations  in  the 
paper  before  us,  to  some  of  which  it  may  possibly  be  requisite 
for  us  to  refer  hereafter. 

«&  We  may  observe,  that,  apart  from  his  direct  and  open  falsifi- 
cations, the  author  of  the  article  is  inaccurate  in  many  of  his 
statements ;  we  might  almost  have  said,  in  all  of  them.  A  pa- 
per so  replete  with  faults  of  this  description,  interwoven  with  a 
sort  of  shuflliDg  sophistry,  we  have  rarely,  if  evefj  before  per- 
used.^ 

The  reviewer  states.his  belief,  '^  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  fact)  that  the  human  brmn  does  not  increase  in  size  after 
the  age  of -seven^  is  stronger  than  we  have  seen  addubed  lor  any 
phrenological  fact  whatever.^    On  thiaDr  CaldtPeH  remarics : — 

**  To  be  convinced  of  his  .inaoctMracg'y  in  the  presebt  instance, 
the  writer  has  only  to  provide  fiimself  with  a  piece  of  tape 
or  riband,  select  promiscuously  fifty  boys  *of  seven,^  and  an 
equal  number  of  full-grown  men  in  the  same  wayy  measure 
their  beads,  and  note  the  result.  Unless  he  be  proof  against  the 
evidence  of  sense,  this  will  satisfy  hinu  He  will  find  the  aduU 
heads  fhuch  the  largest.  Nor  is  there^  in  Boston,  a  hatter^s  boy 
of  the  age  '  of  seven^  who  cannot  profitably  instruct  the  writer 
for  the  North  American,  on  this  point — notwithstanding  the 
measurements  lu  sasfs  he  has  taken  with  Mr  Combers  cranio- 
meter.     The  boy  will  assure  him,  on  the  ground  of  daily  obser- 
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vation  and  experience,  that  bis  own  bead  is  not  as  large  as  that  of 
bis  master^  or  of  other  gentlemen  to  whom  he  selk  hats.  •  Ifaaked 
for  the reaaon)o£ lub/belief»lie  wilLrepl^,thattt^e»<«KMaie efibate 
which  fit  full  grown  men,  are  ^>1oo1iig^  for«him4»t4andithat('beiis 
oertainof  thb,^beaaMMB  beim&-^itrie(|.nicn»o]ib^  •;   *  ^>  ^  .  i 

«&  FuBtheiVBhnuld  the^iuioer  e^F)nake«6  vojla^ei  to  Loodooi  lor 
Paris,  he  may  there<iifoeinwi:addM]Ddal.Jiiifil)tan&tifmivt^  the  tonb 
effect.  Let  iiun,  iniikKMe-platei^^mit*  •thei^neat  iiatfai:toriel9, 
many  of  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  same  buildings  foe  ben- 
tuned.  .He  willftliens  lear»y  thai,  iKithi»il7eyeti>taii)a^qu»nftance 
with  the>U)im-£hrcii<ilogyy/thesnaiMi£EM)hiress,  or  itbeii*  eniplo3r^ 
ers,  ha,vejmn*  gOHTSticmd  (HaUriiiiMSfeBsans  forithtiC^^ 
bats.  Of  these,  tbesnallitat  as  tor>hayi  tmder  twebe*  yb^tf  ol 
age ;  the  nsxt  for  serYautftondionaiioaby  idajjr^badrsrii ;  a  bnrgei' 
size  for  farmtarsaild  amm0ti,iiiecfaiin]0S';' ara theilargefiH  tt att» 
for  the  mog^jeuUivnteiandi  inieiUefteBdcia^si^'miicW^MA  fraSet* 
sional  ioen  ^rnerally^'  auAoiH^i mediteiiidana  wid.^artista  of  >higb 
standing^ <lcffi>Iiyt0C8^iaod< jministtesmf^tatev^ , (iAbiid<  'kc iwill  fuiP 
ther  leatn,  thatsuGhhas  been(<the;avrahigeiiiemyia'  tboBefaotei- 
ries,  ahkiOBt  titae  diutiitf  Imtod.  .  On.fthiB'we.'  ikmike  lio  cotudneHti 
Every  intelligent  ccadercan  dnMrJ-fiobiii^tbeifUfoptr-jofereBC^ 
We  gierely  sta^  the;fact^  dnd  vonch  for  its.trutlwi  Once.more. 

^^  Mere  batter^s  meiBiireidjoesiiotdetennine  the  ifi^ire  mogm*. 
tude  of  tbe  brain.  ,11- only  gives  its  ejitem:in  one  directioii«M«^ 
/iorizontaUy.  It  does* nothing  toward  aasortoinitig  the  depth  of 
it  perpendicularly — we  mean  from  its  bane  to-its  lux:b  or  topi. 
One  man  may  require  a  larger  hat  than  another^  and  yet  have 
a  smaller  brain,  on  account  of  the  greater  defveBsion'of  the  top 
of  his  head.  The  Carib  furnishes  a<  striking  exempUfieatM.of 
this.  The  same  is  true,^  to  a  oerti^  extent,  in  boys,  the  upper 
portion  of  whose  brain  is  not  yet  developed..  That  defelopmest 
does  not  take  place  until  the  period  of  puberty,  when  tlie  re? 
fleeting  and  the  moral-organs  attain  their  growth,  and  the  youth 
becomes  a'  being  of  moraiiHf  and  recuotiin  a  much  higher  de^ 
gree  than  he  was  before.  Even  after  the  brain  has  ceased  tb 
enlarge  horizontally,  then,  it  continues  to  grow:  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Though  the  boy,  when  tlurteen,  therefore,  should  re- 
quire as  large  a  liat  as  he  does  when  be  is  a  man  cf  twenty-five, 
it  does  not  follow  that  his  whole  bead  and  (Mam  must  be  as 
larger— nor  are  they. 

**'  There  is  8ti|l  another  leasony.wby  the  buiyy  before  puberty^ 
and  even  for  several  years  afterwards,  is  not  so  mature  4md  vi- 

E)rous,  in  his  moral  and  reflecting  faculties^  as  he  becomes  at  a 
ter  period.     The  organs  of  those  faculties,  though  of  full  8i2e, 

*  ^'  We  are  not  confident  that  there  &refcur  sizes  of  hat- crowns,  kept  in  the 
large  London  and  Paris  facteries.  But  we  are  certain  that  there  are  three^ 
anJ  that  crowns  for  boys  and  servants  are  the  smallest." 
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;iiie*not!yet  completo  in-  their  fitru^tiire  md  Ume — ^tli^y  are  tiot 
tfadbBKhrsB  pufecilytdrffghiifi^^f^  VbcW'3^ftrMVy'i8'  nol  petvep- 
tlU^^-««priii-bmf|i^i^6i7>diglMid&gre<»ii^t<1Pte^  BSni  im- 

nMtm^  Kor  dio:^inBfi  wkomkldlAf  'lipfcmtftlbtte-  pnme  of 
manhood^  wfadpi,  libelMintigcleft^W tntierpArttf^rf thb  Ibysteiii, 
thi^*  halve  ifltlahied  idliiire^fttrrettUorii  ef  '^^hMb'tli^  wd^iftscep- 
tMei  !  llbeiH^^^^^  ^bffore^  idavs  th)^  mn^  operme  miM  vu 
goilr ;  patcivBly 'M  «nvsailflp)^aa^rtoth|Al>fiftiiUi:b«igli:^nolt]  the 

eas&4rf€acb^  im^eaiMaa^tiha^  saibew.  'iBmlPtb«'«i«Mii8fiiiBf&  the 

cient  This  is  common  sense';  ItiM^'ArOiV^f  t)tf«e<rtiitjyy^  attdi  in. 
tellig^  toitdi&eiTfi  onaJ^  tOvn)  af^hor)^  «btei^<»i  4;^it( wkhi^^fF- 
sprioff  bf  ignavMioai  liufiipti^udit:ai'<sit<i  Mrti  i^(  Mil'' Iswdi  f^  be 
hereMcrtlH^dbdiikia  of  th^'WOi4di^<>>      "*  '    '  •>'    '•  ■  ''' 

Br  CaktwoU^iidtrapty'lo  Miav'lCift^^oiPidl  lbi^i<t8l»  ar^gbfth«nts 
against  Ffareiwl(^7Viiiit  the* tlibh»  df<the  skuUitflf6  not  detrflllel, 
ofifcrsto  fefisr  the  <  matter  tid^  the  4^  df  ^]^ni^«l;fh#J  Ablest 
arbiter  in  the  jM4rian9eii[t^of)ctetft)M«rate«l)  '  Re'itltj|tetft^be^  re- 
viewer  to* the felkmngr  trlad'iO^ili'' ''   a-^k- "    •*"  ■-"  '•   "» 

.^  Let  hiititak^  twenty^  ^  weiianib«indred<  sKxtlls,'  of  difl^ent 
^riirefraiiddiipenmlASfinhdinake'iiii-theetivi^  a'#ax  or 

pliisCier  east,'  by  fillki^  b  itricU  «itbtfrclf' those  tnat^Ms  iU'ft  {^ro- 
per-  state  of  pp«paratian«'  '  TiMt  thefie  wiflstd'  will  be*  preoi^ly  si- 
milar,  immfi^  and  fgur^  to«|he  brftins  wMch  ih^  skulls  mpec- 
ttvelyeontaAiM^wdt  not  bet  denied.'  N6r  tfill  they  be^lesb  si- 
milar^  hi  Mwtf  jenhM^v  to  die/  ^koii^  In*  whieh'tfhey'wer^  ifiade. 
In  evidence  ;of  this^  4t  |iract}s»d  'eye|  of  ^Vetii6t^  iligrtF  ibttoh  ex- 
peitenoed  in  -sucM  ^ol^amintttions^  can  item^llit^ly  ihdil^lfe  the 
skull •  which  aerved  afli  the  mould  df  each  eal^t:^''  Oh  thU'etpe. 
riment,  which  wet&taJi  a  fair  on^  We  iafe  #i)Kng  >fo  ka^rd  the 
iflsneof  the  whole  coiitvuviersyi'  Or,  'if  it  b^  'Vdb^e^^  tiilfair 
by  the  writer^  let  him  say  in  ithat  respect;  atid'we^wW'jptofiose 
another  nidde^  of  decnsUtt.  >'  it  in  odr  wish 'fhat^  the  quesfi«w  be 
Mdadi  We  sbili  onty  add^  that'  i«  is  ilt»  lon^  since  W^  ^fenced 
the  ciMribdfl  a  notdl  anti-phVenioib^  bV'tMs  '^ptritheM^we 
mean  Us  eawila  on  the^  pbint- we  €tiie'<;oAsuferifyg:^"    '    ' '  '    ' 

The  follo^Sng  rery 'remarltfable.  ^se  b'imrodneed  by  Dr 
Caldwell,  toithistralethe  acfiooDf  thid'bi»am  diirii^the  p^rm- 
ance  of  the  mentalfunodons.  • 'ThedEise,'he  metftiOns,  i^  re- 
ported  by  Dr  Ptetquin,  aa  iiaving' falleti  tinker  hte' notice  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  of  Monlp^Iier,  in  the  yedb  18S1. 

^  Thestil$e6t«ifftt  WBBa  femde,  at  the  tt^bbfiiif^iymi  who 
had  lost  a  large  portvmof  her  scidp,  sttulkbone,  and  dura  tnater, 
io' a  neglected  attaok  of  laes  ^nerea.   A  corfespoi^ing  portion 

"  •  This  is  jiarticularW  the  case  in  rektion  to'ajl  striking  sV"W«-^Il  that  are 
renarkable,  we  ttiean,  wr  eiUher  tAze  or  form.  The  casts  made  in  them  can 
be  recognised  as  fiur  as  they  can  be  distinctly  seen." 
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of  her  brain  was.  con8miufDt}yijtiir%'.andiAAmN^tito  iB^yxctioiL 

and  loff  i9^fMfi.Mb^QtWiiui9»(n<WMB^ 

and  ^h9'fan\9^^M)oi'hf-dr^jtix^  mid^prairriabd 

wUhoui  tte  't«awtttiyyf<fflBP8^y ciwfe>6rtfA  kthridH  In>dn^i£f)d«duB8^ 
rep<H*ted.a8  6iiiJi'il^jbe|iielf)ulJbei{Hrplntoit^  NrasiCtmafdiefiaUe-a 
and  wb«ii  9h(^  ifas|Kirfjp^j  ;awl(k|ii'icr$fi^idy(ylil.^HgagM  m*ab4 
live  thought iQTi  qp|ri9h%{|M^liV«nn^Qi)irKl/vra8  Mill  gmiter. .  Moi^ 
did  tb9;piMriiilfiio9r!9(tfiiun  jjttkii:  dftiriiatiii^>viri»  rcbassidas^  as 
if  caused  li]F*fll^fi«ipfi^|^  :reit)iHiied 

We  haivQ.ne^er  Heedrfa  ftCfoilg^e  piMf  tlum^tbio^th^  iMfbiiod 
of  the  circ9*latiQPft  in  t  tibcf  bmin  id)Up^c|asfid  andimuQsbM  accnr" 
ding  to  the  activity  or  qui^^d^oo/of  thte)  meatal .  fiMhikiek  li 
pointedly,  cdnfirqls  itb^.  dcKfeioe  4if  (jBUnpenbacb^tbdt  jdoring 
sleep  the  qnanlHty  c^-  Uopd*  nMlftOMtberJmiA is)lc8a  libin  in. the 
wak0fiH,:9tiiiD94  Wng  atr^ly  .iiiiafe)gmJSiftO'>ii)caB«t  whieh  fell 
und^^be,j|^monil  obieriAti9iiri«f>tkatTphgr»t)tQgiat^.of  a'luvihg 
person  whose  <^  brain  sank  whaleiveMie  iras/arib^^  rand)  swelled 
again  witfcb  Ufxxt  the,  mftn^ntf  bi^ ftw«ke«^r  .'.Tfafe  fdkiwing! cUse, 
reported  by:  Sir.  Asllay >  QlofN^y  ia  iDot  iWs  -sinking  and  iTaluaUe*. 
It  is  tH«it.af!  A^,yQii^gigl9n4^quiiiiyboifaad  iffBfilM  nbttion  of  faif 
skuV!J4ftt,f^v(e(th«^y«tbrq(9«<iT  YiOlTexaniimw'diebeadv'*  ssyi 
Sir  iVftW»  V  I  di^Ufi^Uy-flliW'tbeipiils^iofl.^f  itne  brmnwaa  re« 
gularanai8b>ii^;  .but  fit  this ttiittie^^ he <Miaat a^latM  by  ftome  op^ 
position  t^  his  iwisb^^/aiid  dilN^tlyjIJhe  btooi  w^pssetit  witb  in* 
creamA  fon^  tp.th^.  brani*  andfifai^  pu^aiaofi  ibeemne.  frequent 
and  ^iotept':  V^iii\^P|^fHt^^^,w^%i^^ 
kee^p, tbeimHld  fn^l^PQI'if^QltiMl^iyour'dtheri veansrtfillbt  im- 

Thetalf^mpi,9f  UfeYi^iQWer  tafastan  ok>  PHrehelo^  ifae  im« 
putaUop  <^  a  twdmicy^  to  .suppori/iaficMity^  ii  wi^ll  eaposed.  H^ 
confiues  bi^  aMentJop  A^  Dr  gpwfzbiim's  Pfailoto|phicbl.Gatedbism 
of  theNaUiralLaM^aiid^  fiadingftbelwaiieaatttti  opinions  wfancfa 
bappf^.  tp.  i^^  hfifn  bfld  by.  Vdltaiore,  Prnne^  Biderot,  and 
others  of  the  same  schadrVHtb^a  usc'of  thti  circutnstancef  to  ex* 
cite  rflif^as  pr^tujioe  agaiilst' Ehmioiogy.  Dr  Oaldweirs 
answar  is.twofolci;  Ist^  th^t  DrrfipttrBheimTs  opinioti^  or  tiw^ 
turalreligiou  may.  be  eiiherirue  or  false^  afnd  yet  Phrbnok^y 
be  in  jsach  c^se^Ulse  ufigfibcted  v  ^d^Sdij^  tha^  if  Dr  SiiuMieim 
doesen-,  hecisr$tn.<>rtha^Qlc  milipi^     :<     '.     . 

*<  Our  0\ain  business  with  thib  poistioftof  th^ardcle  we  ai^  con- 
aderingt  may  be  dipplttcbed  in  a  few^inordsi  It  has  no  direct 
bearing'  an  J^hre^ok^^  eUherJir  U  or  offainet  it    It  is  not 

*  See  £lllotsoD*»  Blumenbacb,  4tb  edition,  pp.  101,  2fi3. 
t  8ir  A.  Cooper's  Lectunet  on  Sar^^ry,  by  Tyiwl,  1.  8791 
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tr,ue,  as  asserted  by  the  writer,  that  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  ^  Fhilosophica]  Cuitecfaian)''  are  ^  legitimate  dediMtions  from  the 
phrenological  pckBciples.^  .Their  stoongesl^'if  not*  their  ofdyj 
connexiott  with  £hreiK4uej>is,^that>tbByai»  written  by  a  phre- 
nologist* But  areithey/tneBtf<fe«e  naaesBHrily  of  a  pbrenologicai 
cbacaater  P  Certainly  not*  vThfiidivine  does  not'alwtays  write 
or  talk  on  divinity^f  toe.  politiciaii  >ea 'poHticB^Bor  the^Ian^^er  on 
juriapvudenea.  N^iiJIh^.ijiibdphreauriDgis^constai^ 
fbr^Qologyi*  This  >i0 ; :pte»al«ftfly(  Iro^  id  the <  pnefletaiii-instance. 
Theexporsof a^pbiKudfojl^t,  moroiKvef^.am  noit  iieciessonly the 
errons  of  Phreiiolc^yw  They  itay  aris^i  fwto^imfvrt^fefetibns  in 
the  maUf  not  ia  the^sdenoe.  Were^GbriwiaiHty  made  answer-, 
aijble  for  all  tbe  dQcirinal  errors  of  the  dergy  andlikeir^fioUowers, 
its'  whole  sUreogthand  purity  would-be  scarcely  sofikient  to  sus- 
tain a  responsibility  soeaonnoua.^ 

After  oUing  three*  pages 'in  iliustratiiig  these  propMtiona,  Dr 
GaUwell  proceeds  :-<->  .       .  »  . 

^^  Thus  far  of  l^eoaltechisinaLdoetrineft^  and  tiieineonnexion 
with  Phrenology*  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  howevery>fiiom  any, 
thing  here  stetedy  that  we  are*  hostile  to  those  doctrines.  It  is 
not. our  intention  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  as  respects  either 
tbdr  truth  or  tendency.  .  Like  all  other  forms  of  opinion,  diey 
must  stand  or  fall)  not  on*  the  ground  of  any  evidence  we  cmild 
oSkVy  but  on  that  ooulaified  within  themselves.  Yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  th^t  whatever  fate^mav  await  them,  they. 
will  pQ^meet  it  aJone ;  but  that  however  wicTdy  tbeymay  have 
departed  from  the  path  of  reputed  orthodoxy,  tbey  have  strayed 
in  good  company  As  far-  aa  we  compreheiKl  tliemv  they  are 
not  more  in  accordance,  with  the  sentiments  of  Voltaire  And -his 
associates,  than  with  those  of  Bishop Butler^Dr  Doddridge^  Dr 
Barrow,  and  many  others  we  could  namey  *acbnowiedg«d  to 
have  been  among  the  mqst  pious  and  difitinguished  teachers  in 
the  Cbriatian  church.     Let  ithe  matter  be^fairiy  tested. ' 

^<  Aleadbg  object  of  the  author  of  the  PhiloBOphical  Catechism 
is,  to  incukate  tjhe  tf  net^  that  the  verity  of  all  laws  written  by 
mofH  ia.to  >be. determined  by  i^ason^  ouid  a  strict  comparison  of 
them  with,  the  laws  .written  by  4he  finger  cf  God  in  the  -works 
(^  cr^ion  i  in  other  wprds^  that  the  truth  of  rtveaied  religion 
may  be  best  decided  by  bringing,  it  to  the  standard'  of  natural 
rielijgioo.  And  we  apprebena  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  omnmiunty  tfaail  this  is  a  heresy. 
Let  us  listen  to  Bishop  Butler  on  this  point. 

^^ '  Natural  reli^pfmy  saya  that  eminent  prelate,  ^  is  the^^w^ 
daiionand  principal  part  cfCftristianity.  *  *•*  *  ^  Christianity 
teaches  natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  simplicity."   *  *  * 

*^  ^  Reason  can  and'OUffhtto  jiidge^  notonly  of  the  meaning,  but 
also  of  the  morality  and  evidence  of  revelation.^  *  »  ^i^ 
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^^  ^  Let  reasoti  be  kept  to,  and  if  any  part  of  the  scriptural  ac- 
eount  of  the  redemption  of  the  \ttorld  by:  Christ,  can  be  shown 
to  be  really  Goatfary  to  it,  let  the-  Scriptmr^in  the  ndnte  o/Godj 
be  given.up*  In  what  part  cf  hk  catechism  has  Spuralieim 
surpancMi  tixm/iik  boldjaess  and  Kberality  P     Pkdpably  in  none; 

*^  Dr(Doi)DaiOGE#  ^  Those  ruhs  of  action,  wmcfa  a:  man  may 
disGon^r,  "byi  the  nse  of  rwsoni  to  be  agreeable  to  the'nmf^^  nf 
ihinga^  'aod  en  whidi  his  happiness  wiM  appear  t<i  himr  to  depend, 
may  be  eaUed  ike  imn  ofmUnrt ;  and  wtien  these  are  considered 
as  mtiRifftitiiis  of  the  Divine  will  and  purpose,  they  may  be- call- 
ed  the  natural  laws  rfGod.^  «  «  «  (  p^p  any  one  to  pour  con- 
tempt  upon  these  natural  laws  g^ Gdc^,. under pre^nce  ci  extoll- 
ing  any  supposed  divine  reveUUioUf* or  intimation  of  GkxTs  will 
in  an  eatraordmary  manner^  will  appear ic;^7^  absurd*^'  *  ♦•*  * 
^  No  discovery  (meaning  revelation)  ean  be  supposed  so  parti- 
cular, as  not  to  need  the  use  of  reason  upon  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature^  in  explaining  and  applying  it  to  particular  cases."* 

^*  Dr  Barrow.  ^  Tbejirst  ea'celltfict/ jiecuMar  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  ia,  that  it.  gives  us  a  true,  proper^  and  coaiplete  charac- 
ter  or  notion  of  Giod,  such  as  perfectly  agrees  with  what  the 
best  reason  dictates^  ttie  works  ^  nature  declare^  ancient  tradi- 
tion  doth  attest,  and  common  experience  testify.^ 

"•**♦♦'  Every  religion  that  should,  m  this  case,  clahh 
with  the  law  of  nature^  woukt  bear  upon  it  tite  marks  ofrtpro- 
&atfoH,iand  it  could  not  come  from  the  author  of  nature,  who 
is  always  consistent,  always  faithful/ 

^^  We  could  cite  many  other  passages,  of  like  import,  finom  the 
same  authors,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  other  pious  and 
distiagttished  divines.  And  we  repeat,  that  between  their  go- 
neralscQlpe  and  meaiui^,  and  those  of  the  Philosophical  Cute^ 
chiani,  w^tf  perceive  no  material  discrepancy.  Is>  spirit  and  sub- 
stance tbey  are  the^ian^e.  Will  our  author,  in  his  tender  regard 
for  religion,  cff»pty  the  vials  of  his  wraith  on  all  these  writers, 
and  condemn  them,  by  the  lump,  to  the  penalties  of  infidelity, 
here  and  hereafter,  beeause  they  entertained  opinions  in  unison, 
on  some  points,  with  those  of'  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine  P 
And  will  he  doom  to  the  same  fate  all  the  living  clergy  and 
others,  who  concur  in  these  opisions  ?  If  soi,  bis  condemnations 
will  swell  almost  t€, infinity.  He  will  consign  to  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  an  huodred^foid  more  of  the  human  race,  than  ever 
bled  beneath  the  swbrd:  of  the  most  sanguinary  conqueror.  The 
whole  enlightefied  and  liberal  portion  of  maoKind  will  fall  under 
his  ban.  And  the  numbers  will  augment  hereafter,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  knowlrage.  Finally;  we  might 
defy  him  to  show. any  material  disagreement  between  the  tenets 
of  the  Philosophical  Catechism,  and  those  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, stripped  of  sectarian  dogmas  and  unintelligible  subtleties. 

VOL.  IX. —  NO.  XLiri.  p 
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'■  Pr«Sid*en  gives  ii  detaiied  extiositfob  6f  ^^  e^M  flPttie 
plurkKtv  bf  cerebtil  oriaM '  tot'fe'4t'is'^iihne«}tsAtf  W  to 
diV^f 'pn '  tins  siMUedt '^'fe '46c'i#tf '4^^ 


are 
ii&d 

WboVe,  one  exception 'to'  thi^j  the^fetefaOafh:  ,  i^i^,  fl*''«l»e'ti4i- 
B'erstaikl'it,  iy  a'^disiihtii btfea«,'thfeieift;trf'a«!A5tictiJl%fli% ; 
^Ad  itis.r^tnai-icabte'tfa'k  if'^iToWls^iis  att  oi/pdmitrK>''^r<i^y- 


ana  it  is.remarKaDie  tnat  n  anoras-us  att  oprporrotmr  or'wmiy- 
7i^  tile  test'oT  ^i^rienc^  directly  kid  lauilf.  '  .Hi^  iLiiiKbfl^dil 
i^ader.  will  find,  in'I'^i^u^dVmUettn'fdr  (ktotier  ISSt,  i)fidl» 
i^edicxd Sciences,  i\ib  det^l^  6f^W  c^se,  i»'%lKt5lVtfii^t)kft #tfie 
encephidon  didnoteieiU  at  iHi','im^i\i^  i»((H)Mi»ty  ^>Mli^r 
reiiarkably dcvMoried-  ' So >uch ibr 6TidMll/Hs%fe WdAdSfles 
of  th«  otgatis;  atid  iio'iiitiJdh^AiV'tl^-tlitetii^Uhiai  MiH^ 
the  first  step  dt  I^hreit(i4Qi^y,^e'8iiiip)e^'m'ecMMIibF^^ 
Whether  any  orfein  is  lirge  irskM*  ^' '        '"  '"•'•  -'^ '' ;'"  • 

On  thi^  Dr  Caldwell  comments  as  follb^  J^    ""  ''  '  ' 

"'  «  We  Have;h«i^  anOtHer  'ni^niot>iAtfe  eiaiople  iftmk'^ik\iet'% 


We  '  yrkbOikm  Bid  if6i::eiiigi  iHt  W^' "  l^etd'tHa'sm'lBAMr*. 
miku  o^  e^ diseased  'dkreheaiiiti^;"iai^i^i^'it^r^i:k^6:\mfiA. 
t\&o\\  that  the  pati  hadh^  ifiacl'^ofiic'siait^tfidmi^'^ 
Utefitent;  a  cbodttian  drebiaeif^aliAil^  to'lekd  to  tti^'faMKAfiea 
ctf-'whiph  theindividunVhad  heed  giiHtyT  '  "  '  •  "  >«  >•  '" 
';<«  But  why  has  th^  wrher  merely  VefbMdto'the'bMe^^^Wtted 
tnihe  Bulfetin,  ^vin^  his  owti  dniidaed'  c6nkttiiict!6M'^'tt;'ilild 
dcftwjng  from  it  h^  oW  untrari^ated  idlWei^l"' WWl^A)  he 
hot:  thiced  at  least'  the'kaaing  .f^atViresof 'k,'4hat  tWi'  t^der 
Mgbt  judge  of  the  nntter  fot'.himseTr?'  "The'iniswiix  h''iksy. 
Such  t>h)C6dirre  would  not  fiai^  /suited  fii8'sinlst««"piltip|bs(^'be- 
teiBUSe  It  wovAd  not  have  sQ&taihoI  'fhe''Vieyr3'h6  WiShm'ttf'eMa. 
hiah:  Detection  in  his  uitfUniess,>nd  the  'fihist^OM  bP'hit 
^olpes,  \(rould  hare.bMn  the.cooset^^^tte^of  it.  'Vet  chaifity,''but 
slightly  ex^rdsed;  might  p^tliaps  suggebt  f6r  hik  MdiSbt «  dif. 
ferent  cause.    Such  may  oe  has  anatomical  and  pathdogical  ig. 
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vmvm^mjfi^n  M^^mi^^  m^  wjcji.tiw  child  -m 

¥jTO<TO  *l^o9^l•  *%BrW9Atyy'  and  8^rt;Dgth,,9f  Uie  sexual 
FWjWn^tff  Wljft-JA  W^tbi?*:  ^TPX  ?xpkin^.'  ^  «*?  pxpla- 
oaMw  a^m  *^f^P^9'.  ..A,W"  W'-^W^ry  ?r  higbly. «- 
fJW,- W^  Wj'Jf  I.  W  'f8T^MH'^\ftWAl«?W  stj;cfiig,  ,%d>nQHs.  ^^ 

*1f'».WftBftfW«Wy!Pfii,^W/W^^l  efoyWf  npt,,pfilv,by  1>e 
symptonis  and  successrul'  tt^a^^eiit  .of.thaf  jfp|in|pl<^tft,  JD}it  affp 
by  diBsecUouBafler  death,  ,.  ,^  . ,  .  ,".| .  .  '  ";  ,  '  .  'f\ 
...V,  .^. w  a^€q„wl;iy  we  flpijfflder  jtbp  q^rebell^tp,  in  th^  present 
(;f|^^,  tp,)i«y^.l)^n„iii  /i  stote^f  fi^ronfc  >;j;(!lagi»w<ton.  We  ip- 
Mf  !wf^"^  ?*;  pjifwnjied  tllje f ffeqts  f>f  c|<roni\c  jinjjiawiination  ? ,  A 
8(^falj)und«ifif  ^etwfli  ,<;^i  s^Mniyip  #  coiii|inq|i,r^ult;,of  buJ 
«W»5flf«WW«Bfl<»qi;i  ,9f>  sersp  n^eipbranes, '«  .^vpyy  part,  of  t^ 

4<jUh^^.&^£^  a.,copRtapt 

Hftte.QCiligb  4pd^P9^tMf-9j;fi^ci^tfWPnf^,t^,?|ti,p9rt|on  df  th^.brayi 
W^ifg^  thi^  ^PpW^9.W?f^  gplaunpu^  mafifi^  eurrounded  by 
seruoi  ojc  pen^ti^t^  pjr  it.  ^^everal  dissectipns  in  the  Wge  nos- 
pilfiUof.  Farid^est^fy  to  this.  So  dp^  t^e.late  dissection  of  a 
case,  reported  ^n,  J^p.\tl»  of  the  Joyrual  of  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  Paris.    And,  from  its  extreme  tenderness  and  imper- 
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feet  organization,  the  brain  of  a  mere  child  must  be  more  easiiy 
reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  ocnAlitton  ifcun^^hat  of  an  adult.^ 

A  summary  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
cerebellum  is  tYit  \))r^v\  ot  ttid^stiuai  pti^dn^  Is' tti^ti  given.  So 
far  as  we  ane  aware,  it  is  by  muth  the  fullest  account  of  tjbis 
niahei*:thaVha^y^t''a6teatM?tf  the'En^^  '  '  ' 


,.'^    ♦ 


Soihe  may  b^''dii{X)^d  to  te^t&'Jit  (3^m^^ 

;  tlie^  reviewer  ai  ^io6  severe,  and  'W"6on&dW'*the  pre^nt 


•d 


waras  tne  reviewer  a$  too  severe,  ana  to^consiaer  me  bi 
exposure  nibre  e)aWatb>rid';tihiirt:fe''Mn  ifrafd'yeWdertaH^ii^es- 
sary  by  an'oppiiheitii  si^  lttt¥fQrttna'iMe/*'ltf'feli6ft  ^aft^lotiliiSon 

we  should'^  disponed  ^o  pbiffc^y;  m'^i%^i'm^k'\('mmh\e 

that  the  smart  castigatibn  ^er^  ihfi\i^^,li'\J^^ 

it  pbssibie;  fiitui*^  attacks  of  'a  Me'  Bathre,  /firttnmBiy«  atfdlb. 

noraAt  Writers  in- the^]ffhite^:S^^^         ^h'e'clJiktttjM^ 

ply  among  'our  ^riegisatlaatic^b'^fetlu'eh,  i!ttOst  Ka^ife'VproJ^^ 

strong  feeiihg  in  favjour  6f 'rtirertology :  kiiA  Wfe'  l^aj^lV'^conffl^ 

tulate  the  American  'phhenQTo;^$U  cihHn^ir  fbKiiti^  rfi'  fi^b^bg 

such  a  formidable  and  qriflm^W^chftm^^^^^ 

,  'The  remaining  fbur  articles  in  the  first  ndtnlf^r' of  tUe'j^iUikld 
s^re  cODie^  from  the  liafK^  ai^9  o[ii'  awik  paj^^d;-.  1rii'6pa^ 

3'uotea  from  us  ar^^  on  th^  coloAy  df  l5iben^i)ub1iOT^.mjSJ6, 
4;  on  tte  .practical  utilhy  of'PfcretwW^yJ  ahcf 'bhyetiilbfc^ 
c^s  poth  m  fSo,  30.^ 
'.The  second,  numl; 
^all, 'transl/Btted^  from 

of  {^aris  vpl.  1. 1^ Remarks  by.  JJr  i:.niot$on  on  otuecQdps  10  rnre- 
nology  By  Professor  Kidd  of  Oxford  and  a  ciirati^  of  (K^]ialue 
of  Tavlor,  from  the  Laiicfij  Oh  the  stWf  of  Phi¥n6l6gV  "TnJ^/i- 
ti^in,  being  replies  by  the  Londoh , Phre^oldgica^  Sdaety'tci  a 
series  of  questions  addressed  by  the  Firench  myhfet^rof'^iiom 
merce  to  the  French  consul  in/Englahd/respecWAg'tfi^'iii'og^^ 
of  Phrenology  in  Great  tiVitain,  also'fr6m'  tne  tdntei  ;^  and  the 
fbllowing  papers  from  the  first  and  second  vbluinesbfour'ywn 
journal :  Essay  on  the  phrenological  c^ikis^s  df  t'he  dl^erent'  de- 

gessof  liberty  enjoyed  Dy  different  nations';— 'Oh  th^e  organ  and 
zulty  of  Constructiveness ; — Appfication  df  Phrenol6gy  to'criti- 
cism  ;— r'Application  of  Phrenology  oh  a  voyage  ;-^Onibfe  coin- 
binations  in  Phrenoldgy  ; — On  the  statement  of  cefebtirdtVel- 


will  be  found  at. the  end  of  our  pfesptit  number. 

>  ■  -  I  I     1  I  ■  >     ,  <  '111! 
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The  winter  $es6ion  of  fhe^  Sqcjety  opened  on  Weiqnes^fiiy 
cTening,  at  thefr  rooms  in  Sackville  Street',  ^he  meeting,  as 
on  for(ner.Qcca^ion9^  p^es«^ted.  a  very  fashionable  array  of  the 
fair  sex.  "  Some,  of  the  most  ctistinguisbed  medicaf  gentlemen 
of  the  (Sty  wpre  in  attendance/ and  seemed  tp  take  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  prociaedinga.  Mqmbers  oY  the  other  learned 
i)rofe«^ions  were  also  .present,  who,  as  we  are  informed,  are  not 
ess  eiarnest  and  zealous  cultivators  of  the  science,  xhe  chaif 
was  tak^n  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Armstrong,  whp  premised  ,{hat'  il 
fell  to  Jiis  lot,  as  president,  to  give  a  general  outline  of  thepHnl 
ciplesand  objects  which  the  Society  had  in  view.  .He  j?pi»'men- 
ced  by  entering  on  a  very  minute  analysis  of  the  do<^ifihes^  and 
reasonings  of  ine  ancient  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Pfato,  and 
Aristotle,  whose  fancifpl  theories  and  extravagant  assumptions 
triumphed  so  long  in, the  departipents  of  science,  and  gave  rise 
to  all  that  vagueness  and  sterility  in  the  physical  systems  which 
existed  in  those  days.  He  detailed  the  various  speculations  of 
the  Epicureans,  tlatonists,  and  Peripatetics, — their  extravagant 
notions  concerning  the  essence  of  mind,  its  precise  influence  in 
all  operations,  with  its  relation  to  the  external  world  ;  and,  tak- 
ing in  review  a  long  line. of  metaphysical  inquiries,  laid  parti- 
cuiar  stress  on  the  opinions  of  ^escartes,  Mafebranche,  and  the 
celebrated  3'ohn  Locke,  whose  hypothetical  system  of  ideas  form- 
ed an  introduction  ;to  the  principles  of  Hume  and  Berkley,  wioi 
in  their  outrages  of  commop  sense,  would  sacrifice  every  property 
of  matter  in  the  temple  of  their  own  imaginations.  He  illustrat- 
ed, with  the  happiest  effects,  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Aris- 
totelian logic,  in  tending  to  prostrate  the  mind  by  tfie  domination 
of  authority,  and  warp  the  reason  by  the  monarchy  of  system. 
By  i^  llie  portals  to  improvement  were  completely' clpsed — the 
currepts  of  knowledge  dried  at  their  y^y  source- — the. veins  of 
intellect:  ^xhaust^  of  their  prievious  stores— and  every  ray  of 
original  genius  sufibcated  in  impeneti'ablepbscurity.  He  showi 
ed  ai^  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  uf  the  middle  ages* 
and  ipoinled  to  the  l5>th  century,  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  as  the  period  when  man  earnestly  roused  himself  from 
a  species  of  "mental  paralysis^  and  openly  rebelled  against  the 
dynasty  of  uncompromising  dogmas.,  pHien  it  was  that  he  be- 
gan to  observe  seriously,  and  examine  closely— thus  fanning  that 
dormant  flame  of  research  which  gave  a  brilliancy  and  a  splen- 
dour to  all  subsequent  discoveries.     It  is  scarcely  possible,  ob- 

*  From  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journai  oi'  19Ui  December  ia34. 
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sei^ed'%heIler/GI>todienia%<ita^ncdf9e  Ae  wooderful  advan- 
tag^^Wbi^hnhc'iiridirMfVe'p^dMfiii  UltftSMotatt^h^iioniBrHA  on 
Pbtu^lil  Phi)bM>^byi^d^tibi)ft>  «i^  beiiigf  dailjirntnfiiib  iwriflhe 

tidHecl^il  ^eb'^dOufiM^  and'  fefAtkUiwtUtfiddkjr^imnlihifiii  a 
%«able  irt(d'iAipetfeh[(^te^'t>aMf5^»i4ieiiBei^^  i^rt^t^fihoiBc^riMPifte- 
^^6n  of  Ni^re'Miig^pm  b^tteitoBtaref^l^^^  timi- 

'tiM^Mlf  ttnd'lh6>tey'i^'hert4n'esliau0ttUie  treaaureedkUj^^eiljUp 
tbmMV-the  l^<^(jtte  loWk' world^^'fl^ir'MCDrii^poeiiwilK 

6^  Ibat'k^  was  m^  of  iftidSB^dioIi-aiBKd'kii^rly  Qrj)r)i«g9ta^ll)e 

'ferfgtem'^  he/iraii  pt^udhjM,}lxrt'hfsfr^dicfaab«Wigrt^n«^in 

igrk>ratt«^ ^tx!>ti  viirmshW^b^obsoi(belligbt()af.:Tea^i^i!   H^<^d 

bdtic^Wlhdt  i(»  th€if(ldbotionrt<vma  intlsided  fiffjiAhso'tlBrpK^fpf 

givSog  an  eic|>Iaisatiob /of  tfab  es^noe  «f>Jt>iDd»>«D^iff30lridi  ii^^SH 

prObimli[t3r/«nd  iH'tiiw  tdi^ieial  e£  alLili^osfif  bawit^feriti^iS^filib^ 

'%e)rit«*  'vrhidi'  clbiideid'  tb«  |ieiceptiiiBa'^r.iqeililbr  ifJbol^isnibi- 

^ik. '  lie  ti6o^f^lt'a  <vl?r}iF  asiioits;  :ioh}eQte)nrr  itr  tf^tcptlrasQ^^y 

Cbflftw3(^i  adopted i^ithe  idea/iofitherd'bdrilg  Qf^^m^^fn^^fmy 

•  intended  fdriiitflnrder,  tfaeft^  &as4^'  ie^abU9bed.atI/d^gll^.ctf'((biP- 

Sef^Yr^  fiOal&m;  )<«rkKhHmp  /qili^ 
fspetss^tibnf '  of  tVovideliccy  mk  ninlta^h^  subviiCiivj^  >iQ^i^- 
vine  tetislatioa.  iAdyi'iutdBiasMd'mqaii^tf  ii9ive^er»i  wiU^ireg- 
dilj  learn 'diat  tHbseitendi  luv^appbiable-iiAiib^  |CibM$efbpf 
the  orgMiis,  and'  oould  .hyiM  ,  meaos^ibmi  rangr.uaitgtiimpt 
'agaldsC'the  jpvi^ipW'tfa^Daailyeb^'  i'Wi^i:refJ)ee4rt$^iU¥i^jid^ 

"trin^  of  tbe  wienof^;  be  would 'hold>  ii;aa.  lu^doiliiiUiy  ,|fWi^» 
that; '  paitiooltA:  forms  of  lieads  weibflCHineoted'in  ijU^mJ^iOr 
leas  degred  with  particukr  miiii£istati9iia,ofi»*Qd  ;^^i^r«^ 

( tbe«aDGfe  yiarkitSy  bnmght  iip  under.  (theriBa»etmoi»ita«id  Ipfajp- 
'siial  caatroij  brkatHin^-thensaine^iinenftal.attM^pb^^jifMld^ 
every  respect   similarly  circumstanced,   nevertbeleogirbi^tffij^^d 

'^tnUtS'  of  character  an^  -tfiiid^iAnes  bCtdiipojiuoOi  ^^baQe^fJIpally 
'opposite;  Wlio  hits  iiot  sebiarkedithe  fipibtv  witb jwj^iJbiiAie 
ba8^acqikked  ar  kno^edge.Qf'Jioigtiage,  an^Wel^^'eicwmApf 
numbers^  «bile  a  taite^  &r  nnybtekal  ti«ntmMi;^)wh^)yw>- 
iKMfbs  Ibe  attentjon  bfi  a  diicd  ?  dtlhe  oq^mti  Jipamn^x^Mi^ye 
ladiatii^'tbiaugbttaQdiiotelUgBD^  St^mim'^KtiisifmwfivpsSfi- 
tiiast  with  tbe  du|l  extretiibn  oC.Jteptian  ImtQtcitQfl^^f^cT^lh^d 

2  epitbdtsiof  ^  fdix  ^mtjci)'^  ^putriduin)cecelwm(l^''fa»d^im(ir^ 
modml  and  ^DopoUr  terms  irf .  ^^  bfiii>fbraine<i)'^  1*  ismtiHthjl^Pf^f'^ 
^^  brainktey*"  ok.)  w^reita  tfaemaebeB  jai^gameadi  jil^^iippoKAf dJie 
dbctrine  senetally^  And  -ah^lwed  hm  we^.wen?  in  ^imb  iQfiii^re 
ciompeilha^  by  ^  ipeeiea^f  inUiitiF^  iti3t|Q^  to  f0tTn<oiirjllMK*is 
of  indiFiduaLGfaaraclersliiDia  aomalJiiiiig  8U^cifligi|[itb?i99ii|^i|ra. 
tion  of  their  btec^s/  Hekbetl  «tbibited.tJk(i(€iuit»o£|4n  idiot^s 
hf^d  in  juxtaposition  with  the  head  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  ar- 
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gued,  as  in  these  two  cases  tlie  shapes  of  .tliA  head  clearly  indi- 
cated <the'  d^n>eB  of'  mental  quaiiiies,  was  it  not  reasonable  to 
admit  that  intcrmediaie  states  of  development  bad  similar  raani- 
feMloAioosiof  imeliect?   He  "would  deny  the  position  of  those  wbo 
mainlahied  that  the  capaMlilies  of  all  >are  originally  the  same, 
diftrtn^  meiiely  bv  the  influeilcc  of  education.     He  would  ad- 
mit that-  cdtoofltioit  does  in  a  gn^t  degree  modify  jthe  facuUies, 
buti  it  ^'Artaet*  create  tfaera.    Great  minds  are  unqMeslicH^Ji^ly 
hbfii  mito!|0;reat'fiieiT,  howeTer  si^lUed  ia  particular  jMDstai^tees  by 
naturai'faiflingij  and  propensUiea;  for  in  tlie  brigbtetit  inteUec- 
ttinl'pieliuTe  wetreiolteiitinies  :ableta  discover  blemishes  wliich 
Abtrmt'jmare^  or^iestfram  their  intrinsic  value.     Several  pas- 
■dgdsi'frifta'' Hatred   htatcry  proved  that   fhi^enology  was  sup- 
{iMed  by  rerelation.-    It  Inculoated  cbanity^  disposing  us  to 
4iMk«(i«Uowaiicesi  for  the'errora- and  frailties  of  fellow -nK'n. 
My  diheotvnf»  :our  attention  lo  tiie  ftxeroiae  and  use  of  our 
'SiMM^l.''ftkMlti«B^'' it-' gave         self^knowltxlgie ;   teaching  us  fo 
idMicrol'Wr'^evit'  propenntiest  and  to  rogulate  our  moral  con- 
diteCj"'  Ilfi'afatf  went  td  establish  an- aristocracy  in  nature,  unlike 
th(^>aff8toeracy  of  birth  or  fortune,  which   is  merely  conven- 
itibniri;"biU'>an>ariatncnioy  ivhich  points  out  with  the  finger  of 
tenlMDient'lwiadoift'tbe'  mighty  pre-eihhicnce  ^f  nuin  ov^r  all 
(te^ed'bdin^^b.     At  the  dondlusion  of  his  nble  and  eloquent  dis- 
HMi^S^'  he^  ^treated  his  audience  not  to.be  biaasod  by  prc-fcon- 
'•celveil^tnbns^— recommending  them  in  the  words  of  the  itn- 
'ItMVtaKBaeon,  to  observe  patiently,  examine  cautiously,  and 
l^evali^  skowly ;  appcirfing  to  their  senses  and  tbcir  understand- 
4tig,  Wbfthef  a  systean  fbundcd  in  nature,  and  consistent  with 
reHgloffv  did  not  tiiorit  a  serious  consideration.     A  vote  of  thanks 
'waajMSsed  tmammously  to  the  Hev  Gentleman  for  his  very  able 
^hd  drkrumontative  disaertnuon,  which  contained  an  epitome  of 
Pbnniotogy,  and'  combatod  so  siicoessfully  the  objections  of  its 
^Kftffents. ' 

•  Mt"BrttbaBon  presented  to  the  Society  a  very  remarkable  bust 
for  riirifeMami  nation.  Tim  Secretary,  Dr  Evanson,  an  eminent 
|4iMM0logtM,  Su^goon  Carmicbaelv  and  others,  severally  expreas- 
mI  ' their  (ipinions-^all  equallv  agreed  that  it  ivprescnted  some 
<mtwuWdinary  personage.  T^he  organs  of  Language,  Causality, 
MC-Mteeni)  (^ionstructivenesa,  and  Ideality,  presenteil  an  unusu- 
iaihf'Kigh  ateC&of  idevekipmcnt.  Mr  B.  expressed  his  satisfiEK- 
UtMi'ik  their  fcr mitig  ao  accurate  an  esdmate  of  one  of  the  most 
flMtlnfrliitbed  men  of  the  present  age.  He  was  no  less  than 
thif  odobmted  iM^Bsofaati,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  who 
apwdttt'  thirtrjr  ianguagra  and  understood  nearly  forty.  The 
DmttdftBof  the  evertiiifg' closed  by  Blliisions  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  .-Phvanalbgy.on  the  continent,  and  some -curGory  observationj' 
fmm  'Mi^  Cairmiehael '  ort:  the  heads  ^  Napricon,  Spnrzheim. 
Locke,  &c. 


<     2JJ2    .) 


In  the  ehH»tian  ^PiSkeif  fbr  6ctob«»  1884;''thfe"ft>tl(iiMinf; 
remarks  liav6  be^  'elicit^  fronl  the  respected'  ed{tol*'bf^  that 
periodical,  'by  a  'pafagrbph  attfloi%  the  ^*'Noli\6ea'^  inf-oar  4l8t 
nvniher  2"**— -  *'  "■  '-'•■''!■        ..w.,,'!  ■■.    iii-    ,.^.     .,,j    j.  «■  .■■.^i  .i* 

•  ^ From  a  careful  pei^ial  of  theWitihgBidf 'llaininoliiirip'Roy, 
and  from  personal  ookitiersatioii  ^ith  that-iRusthous'liuittm  this 
particular  subject,  th»  ktrii  convinced  that  he  cmbrafced'.Clinsti- 
ariiiy  oti  the  mniod  of  its  mirftculou!*,  its  divtnei  origfn,  long 

Ceviously  to  bis  visit  to  Bristol.  We  are  ^ idso  persukted, '  ■  that 
id  the  editor  of  the  Pbrehologi^-'Joamal  hadade&s^to  the 
same  sourees'df  ilif<t>nmatiion^^becm  dwatieof  the  degteciof  trredit 
to  be  Attached  to 'sortie  suppo^d  evifdbnee^niwfaidh  MsopiMon 
i^as  fouhded^  hisd^sfon' wotfkV  haye'ibeen  directly  th^  reta^ 
of  that  to  \^hich  we^bbject.^"    "'        ""  -  '    • 

•;  Our  chief  reason  fbr  Htf^dbAh^  Ra/mfri^huh  Roy'ii  ton^ttion 
of<  the  divhi^  originf  ^€hrTsttanlny'^vla!»'the  e)dpH(^"fi«^ateitieiil"of 
his  secretary,  the  lafe  Mr*'Sahdfbi^&  At^dt,  that  he^  b^ieved  in 
no  Christian  tenet  vA^kteftr;^  "*5tcept' tfiti  dofctrfiie  of  the'  iwity 
of 'God."  (See  om*  all  vol;  p:  «qO.)  This  fe  obviously  the 
^•supposed  evidence  "  alluded  to  by  the  i?ditoii»  of  ^the  Gh^iistkm 
Pioneer^  and  the  trust- worthiness  of  which  he  seems « to  liave 
reasons  for  doubting.  Were  we  personally  aware  of  tbexireiim- 
stances  tending  to  invalidate  Mr  Arnot'^s' statement,  we-shoitki 
certainly  be  induced  by  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  to  believe 
that  Rammohun  Roy  was  for  many  years  a  Christian. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  quarter  on  which  we  place 
much  reliance.  "  I  am  conviaced  by- a  certain  degree  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Rammohun  Roy,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  more  intimate  with  him,  that  lA-ialBeM^yi^is  given 
of  his  character  in  TepresentiBg  him  asxleficient  in  the  .'^  pDurage 
to  say  Noj'^  and  as  disposed  to  temporize  from  "  love  of  appro- 
bation.*" In  the  Phretiologieol  Jotimal  itselfysuflicicnti  evidence 
of  the  contrary  is  afforded' by 'the  aedeunt  of  hi6  rcasoluttogir  in 
maintaining  his  views  of  Christii^ity  in  Iiidia;  wfatoi  be  :|iad  to 
encounter  the  calumny  and  p^judkes  of  all  his  early  tiokmeolisDS, 
and  of  a  great  part  of  the  European  afr  weU  <a6  Hindoo  popula- 
tion. From  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Rammohun  Roy 
myself,  I  perfectly  understood  why  he  was  liable  to  th^  itkbuta- 
tion  of  concurring  in  turn  with  Christians  d^cUlEeren^  ^^^Qf^i^ 
tions.     He  distinctly  stated  to  me,  that  from  thedoeyasl  iitiidy 
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of  tlieir  respective  tenets,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difierence4i  were  purely  verbal — the  result  of  the  imperfections 
of  language,— -and  that  ^ri  eWr^^dsifeiitial  all  Christians  were 
agreed.  It  followed  naturally,  that  be  could  join  heartily  in  the 
worship  of  every  sect,  dboUghilheitJtiitttrian  was  to  his  taste 
leas^  exceptionable  in  respect  to  language.  These  sentiments 
of,his>mmind  me^iwlM^^iifrff^sqid  by^drtTu^wwn  of  adis* 
tiiMiiinhed  .fn^inb^f  )9r  .^n^erin^fphrrT^  J  .^Bm\  divided  fflom 
su^  i«Alka9i.on^»%,i^2iwr4fi  If  tJI^  9ffid^M^.qf  eoMittqniaibeiw 
not  rejected,  the  expression  of  moral  intrepidity  would  iiave^fcoMi 
aeeQ|itt(iltl«t;{^  iRmifH4^^^B4fy:iTr\!Ske9^  I^twfHtmrm  your 
br^^w  bom^y.  md  icpn^twty^'i  n  A9tt0ibi4#^4MiefiQ«iiw/roinrcx>UD* 
tesy^il  hAdfiensQiialtfxp^neim(9^/thA  om^^wyi^)S^\whMmUmf' 

hduse^  jM?.«ppofledfantopiniQOt<^ijmnc)'>^  -He 
nii#ptaM«d>tlWTmii$Fder.oi^t  to,berfniQi$lMsl-mth  dfalbcirwbik- 
my  Qwa-opimonM  inr^wKdmi^'Wilk  ihttoftlie  fMd«etm^>of 
the  Plinem^()^iJ0iiniiil.iHe«p6at]ffg/Q4(^i^  "n\ 
Wi^.  a?«i  tbiippy/vtQ«.learo. ikom  |bi»«9riimmiiQation|.4hai^  id  •a^ii- 
oMa>Wit^gtis  BftJwnohwuRoy'a  Love  /9C,Appf)9bMot,^id{iMitak 
ways  lead  him  so  far  astray  as  we  were  inouo^  byiMr<Aini0ft  lo 
imMioq*  /If  we  ff  ndeniMiM  our  corvefipondeat  Ai%bt,  hoM^ner,  ^no 
dottUi  k'  tm^ » Mt^th  TQ#pe9t jto.ibe  J^^ahV  jfgr^  «nxie(y .  to  <im>M 
giviog :^0D«0,  W  S'.ih^t  diip0s}|»n.tii  #^uifpce9KNv"iwbioh, 
a^Qvitdin^  ,to Jjff.<2#rp«tw>  .was.  4«i99«AwW  *Mtnq^j)..ii>  plaoe 
Um  ii$rim»im9tms^4  and  hmA  b^mf.to  o^M-oe^ioom^hichHiYiada 
bi»aii¥»emty  qacistioa^l.'!  ,.It0s^pfoliabiethai4iimiig(tbe.fi^iiod 
of  .dbe  fiajabrV  iUneaiylM  acqumceiice  migl^fc  oGCisioo^lIy-^appeair 
to.be  g9f»tar  ibm  i^ , really  ,^a«f  f^ioova  d0$im  to  avoid  the 
aiiMi^iMepf'4i«pAlatiQiL.r,  /     f/'  ^ 

'II  'I  fri   f  f   ■  rr ' "  'T     I    *  '  '  T*    '  "  T*   ■; ■■■  « »  ^^ih. 

ABTPICLB'.V.  "• 

.  .  .        . .  .1      •  .  I    "  "  ■       '      >  ■ 

ANTIPIIU'ENOIjOGICAL  1S6AT,  by  a  OL^warmJM  of  She  Chukch  bf 
ScoTLAHO ;  i^ltli  an  Afnmnh  thereto,  by  M*  WALt*a  To^« 

ALt  mental,  entfl^.  or '«Mceptibility..lwirig  piK?M|med  to  be 
lodged  in  the  head>  and*  these  tOi  he  indicate  by  the  f4(ull,  either 
in  its  general  conformatiaD,  'or  by  it&purtic&daF  pro«iinQB€(e3>.di»- 
dngaiihflMe  by  sight  or  toucbwihe  system  se(  out  under  tbe 
modest  titte  of  CmakMCopy. 


•  The  two  paperj  composing  this  article  were  written  in  the  year  1833,  with- 
out, we  believe,  the  slightest  view  to  publication.  Havinjj  been  fkvoured 
with  a  perusal  of  them,  we  conceived  that  they  were  likely  to  prove  Inteteit. 
ing  to  OUT  leaders,  an4  soHcited  permission  to  print  ifeem.    This  request  was 
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'Of'ldle,  hoMrevery  it^ia$  arrd^al«4't(vit8^f  Khcmore  ostenta- 
ii  tt  Gii^mBttbfne'ekf}N>4icBfi;>itii«Hhi9>^pi«^  fl^tew^'ofaghlr, 
^ehi  tfiroe  and  teHis^,  i«i»«t  b^ti&8ete^;^t<Mlrifieti^ittliiHi 

ikTOtUli^  IUldi|ibsUTd>'-''''  ^-    '.'^  'I'J    ^'"-''   '-'-^  '•    '-s^-'i'^i   '■'■'••J   -i^ 

4000  ifil;r<lidn)dkata:*uiicliildboQd>tanfaat'i^ 
!peraonjBl»ald»i»^cii^eflitduditbithe,gti^ 
•4168%  ^irhiohiis-ibqiaariq  mw^uipen  jivlqcb:itBibIainrJtq  uAitv 
laifpanded);  tkeiyti^ismwitElbijf^i^tlMt)  iscthre^fiacbKar  fM^^fpHui- 
-tieBie£ithel&i^,  miMtbinir'b^tsJiiHichiiadae'uhd^ 
fesled  in^)aodop8iiiii0ilDtfoTe)iheldiBec«li^ 
^ntion^i^uld  Jbdafqiilf^d^iai^^  :»ni 

(1!  Biit.fimlieK,<iKiiwdlfoutticdi-jinA:'{^^ 

«if^vandiaiUttniiipU>atitBii|bKliocUap^cB^^  ferUie 

qHurpp»'X)^(gratifjing/a  iiteniLiif]Ue>xuFxoBitjr^  ^rifohiaay  miMlr 

EifOie  i}f  ^eatfir;6e0iniiividna«w«,  /Vorithe  tidubiarvritekis 
iigiaier€i>huiiip8.«ipiNi^th#  skull;  ^ualHgr  «peto  ito  th^ooMnK^ 
tion  of  all  who  have  merely  eyes  toieoey  andt  fipgArB  ^toiktmjkty 
iBod  i  requiriilg^<(in  order  (a  draw  the  proper  eon£|siony)^bd[/pre- 
>iBous  iDDo«rl«age»  of-  the  «nailoiny  lof iChe>  kimatii ibddy ,v0b  diMi- 
. physical'  vaaiym  df  ithe  fadolties^  of  tine* raiiid^-^^tJib  •  ndt'-OMfl 
wouderf ul  that  <  thi«  erq^Zirooiiiio^  patevesting  /IfiooiWedgd  >ftblMild 
fee  entered  upon  with  'eager  ^ctiediilky^jradiaieonfldkiSbiiBA^^ 


we  are  always  fflad  -to  have  an  opportunity  of  publishing,  obiections  to  the 
:al  49fl4mm  im^^S^Am  iA W^tr*^  JWpe^tijJfu  illf  Ufty  be 

je  lie^^ert  if  f utile,ahey 
fo  &'^  ^i%}eL 


4Un6iM#>tMbli8hM(belkmgH  ^'M^^MMi^  <life  tMibIet^])^MM^]if^4od*8 
>irep)j».CMK  Wf  much  difmultjc  iaidiA3i4im»vi&ki^ 

identify  the  author  of  the  Essay  with  the^<  ^^^'i^flH'f  ¥?i*i:^A^^f^Mirf)T^9^^ 
ffical  lucubrations  were,  as  '^  too  good  to  be  lost,**  uubusned  abont  IWb  yean  auro 
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in  the  safiiiQe«>aq«lilti(Q>it|Mi]J4li«(i^liricki  wffyim*  psm^f^ed 

o^kril^g^!^0r  i^im^ihf^ff^-fslt^  fill  m^rt»)^  tiAr 

have  all  of  them  a  controlling  influeQO^jM|>lM<9^^4Wot9rt)rm4ti9 

UI69Qlftj(IP»^fla9Ci.^  lA'399ef>9|{(A|ld»f(jti|«l|f|  (to9^p<f)j^f4ndv^f?J70 

of  them  alleged  to  be  filled  up  by  a  coit)iQ9pQl>dtPg  e^tmn^ 
protul)erance  or  organ ; — from  these  considerations  it  is  evi- 
<i6bt,  l4msV\*^9mnVwwei».dlrAflcmtBQl«db[ioufided>aa^^ 


ittw^'iAoQi  ait  <  iiinpik  ief  hawBg^y>df  tStfdiiuat?  jbel  textiifeitifciy  mm- 

thte^j  premraiin^jtiiripractaeqmJMiiate  pnaaifSbs^  iriuaivbie  vum 
hunting  -fidkliatf ,  mm^  ioiif a^^rdfltBUMtngiiilhBitft  tiie>fidr  filajr 
dEilMipJ^i.jiidgi|(brl>y'jtiMrfh»^^  italos  .^itfaerinde^n- 

fihiiflleQ  i  inffOHUtmidbioMrt  of  j  iheir  )1dibnRStfew^<»d9Rdiimnb'>«e^^ 
log  iqm  iMVjpiiUMimkfdr^^  IMeaDtme 

ai<Hw8'viltil(^itB^al\algr^4laM(b»g)ta■4he>o^  dHmd^Jand^  onrtthe 
dhfi^  f^iMiivispeoCiiig  >ctfp]frt8te^  loach<fri  MftlAn  «iii^w6p 

ttftn^  iroyldi)tiriae  i^imtstjiGCQiUpanytrf  A^di? Htatipg* ccn&ppiu^ 


o£)tnipaRtuiWt  ^ri(itit|r,  jeRfa»i$rau»uiiaiv  andiuny^airraiite^iiai 

ptiiMQu<f riwoaUbt^ii^bi ifbH  jtiucUwi  Icoafi^iM^ •  aod»dt«t^  all 
clj^0giitfcieDt^>fQd»aBt9f»emBei97o  vf'/r.ni  ovxsri  oc//  (in  ';(•  froil 
n<}Wk«t(rdae|^af  ioj}niipe^loo^tiii'ghhditi»(ii))^ibeii^^ 
bicii  tbe,vdfbiliinBtiialibi»fidfWim 

parnidbtP  bejtn<4>^0^'^9i>r^|^^'<Ubbldr9(iii  iBhvetfainf^A^^ysih!^^ 
lMtda4^fotoodif)'tpg}4iiMbTigud^^  doftrbpate^ 

ealdUUUMdf)b}i(«rils^^  bbouii^^- 

stead  of  calling  witnesses,  cause  his  head  to  be  shaven,  that  the 
)tf'dPhh'bfiyp*Wtefct  by  dtt^rttfttdA  StV'CMpfeliiii'  td  Ah^*r 


'     '^ 


«•  •<    •. « 


-.wBpIp  of  cnwWf  ihihgs,  .we^.nMy  iiinifarcolyi  ob- 

tta^dtfea'htfptMa'iVf'^^;''''**  ""'"'^  ''^'"  ''''^'^  "'^ '"  '"''"'*  "■■•  '^'' '  " 

'hj?9»»  >*  ^^.«ttSiSw?;^W  ©vwepfi.  W?i  ?W>  M^a*.  made  fpr  sodal 
lUMOfiii! '  'lie^is^boififttiBtoiihis^'VlMdd]  chaitmp$l  weak -and  defenoe- 
l^ardf  mAtm\§i  tb^  4WI||ylessn«te»  M^'hM  iMifityMo/ttget  pfAitgltt- 

cd  than  that  of  any  other,  and  his  strength  and  defence  depend 
upon'social  combination.     Through  the  combination  of  mutual 
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experience  is  acquired  that  knowledge  which  is  pcwer ;  and 
thWstogtr  the  t6itfbitidtldn*^f  pcywei^  at^  eff^ted'.thos^  purposes 
to^^M&h  indiVltfuiQ  pd^er  ^er^'fptidW  itiffdc^Mtf^'MBiiC^^ihat 
Bildi  oDkntrin^iftidtif  miiiorlbe  d&eied",  it  'v^fir^nee^c^krryttrdV  a'5«rft- 
abte  ddft^atioHfi  x!>f^^e^tis  dldidd'  be  i^lfdVkkdV  tit^  "tMei  ^MUMde 
onef^  a^ccMKn^  |)r6vid^  in'tbe  tiMA^^ati^xbd^^ 
ciitetd'^dch  btherthdf  kttdwfe^,  their  *<d^sit^,  tti^ir  d^si^s, 
aiid'theii'iiftieudlptirpose^.am!  fi^^  '^  ^^'''' 

AttifMral  kiil^tiM^tsbin^  tie  dciabt^'ltr  pWftft^of  time;  td^^bti- 
stVrtt^  th^  mode  oncbthftiunic&tbft.' :  It  is^,  hdwev^,  ivoV^M  ktt. 
Hir€d\ftiMe^  but  tb^  ^i^^bta/;'togfiifted  dpon,  khd  deHvltig^its 
sighllTcAtToh  f^6iti  the  ndtuta^.  '  d6Und»,  ihdieed/ ^ikiri^  4ix^anA 
mod««  of  *exbresstn^  vstribtt^  etifotityhs',  %«cti  as  IhosedF  adttiira- 
tio^,  grief,  fkir;  infdi^atibn^  &<i..  artd  us  siMih  ah^  tifiifbnk^lythe 
samevfliid  ittHv^rto%  and- thitMA)V%n]Vid^t6od;  BAviHri^f^a 
artimlafe'  ikn^age  an  e^^ttily *  ki^tiiriil  'e^^eMon,-  it-  Hvdiild^b^ 
found  equally  universkPMd'UttUbrtliV'i^^'  itiBtStt6tiV^l5^^iiMHr- 
gible,  \n^^  of  pr#aehtiri£»;  jthkt  endl<s^  iif^^er^y  ititb'#hilK  it 
IB  divided,  ftnd  iiMhich  knak^  tf^  ^peftkets  o^^^n^^  mt^^^ikh^ 
telligibie  to  tho^  6Fi»knher;  O^et^'mtost  bavi^  b^n;  ai^d  (b^e 
are,  natural  sjghs.of  iftilou^i  atrid  Amotion;  universally  =^  in- 
stinctivdjr  tiiteriTgibte,^fK)nt  wbirfkthe  arttealate  ^unds  df^'wdHUs, 
pronounced  under  that^infiuetoee,  d^riv«d  their  m^eunAig^'ind 
Ji^hicb  being,  thiM^h  tufrtom,  aitach<^  td  t(W^4^iitf  rign^  Wb^n 
f>ronounced  troMld  bfHig'tti  re^^ll^btl  th^'origi^l''^l^.^^ 
KB  signifScatTon.    '  /        :  ./,.•   j  .  »  Mr.e 

In  this  mode  of  miauifl  adaptatiorr  ofF  dne  i\M^  Wi)[iiith^;io 
universally  ptev!klent*-*-and  thfougb  which,  fb^ihBtkii<!;^,  th^in- 
fant,  without  the  least  experience,  information,  ^r  red^6nih^,  ^p- 
pfi^ltB  mooth  to  the  teoth*r%  breiiiat  for  tioiirtslftneht-^-in'  ^his 
very  flame  mode,  I  afm  perfifctlV^<HIVitf6ed  that^lfhe^iia,^4n  W. 
Aet  to  avoid  what  may  proW  hiirtfbl;  aAid  cRn^  towhdt'may 
prove  bttiefi<dar,  to  the  iftdofehfe;atfd  tentimeht^^if  t)tH^f>;4*  l«?d 
inBtJnctivdy  to  tb^imerpW^hitkMi'ttf  these  by  iHd^hdtiiril'  sl|Jtis 
and  expression ;  and  th«  It  %  VWly kriroudr  h^riticAi  4ri*feii&. 
tort  that  be  leai'na'Vty  cotm^t'the  artifeial  subsftitiitb  to  thy  iifc. 
tural  sign,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Mgtrfflektibrt  6f  wbrthi  Birt, 
in  this  processj  it  i^  evident  that  tb^  child  was  n^ver  intended 
to  be  a  cranUMCOpiit^  but  to  be  a  physiognomist. 

When  Bpeakingof  phy9iogiKxny)  I  wtiuid  not  be  uMerstood 
to  lise  the  term  in  that  cbnQncd  sense  in  which  it  is  6ften  i^|?d, 
a^  restricted  .to  the  mere  features  of  the  counteoance  (cons^itut- 
ing,  though  they  doy  an  essential  branchrof  the  tltb}6ct),.bQtiin 
that  enlarged  sense,  in  which  it  dpfplies'  not  merely  to  tb^  fta- 
tures  of  the  face,  w^h  tbjeir  vadou^  play,  but. comprehends, atso 
tbeintonationB  of  xhevoice^  the^'OfUiehead^.wHk  thevariouB 
gestures  and  carriage  of  the  liody,  &cr;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
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that,  1^  <^hi^,  ,W<iy»^y«ry  io'fprp^.irtf^tei.prwipt^.l^^t^  owatfif)|vx)- 
priftte^,ff?pre^j[jv7t^ph;a^|)^r^4>r  lose,  aver^on  or  i?iwp'a- 
c«?fg^/  ^l<?§^»V^ft^t,.9ff>gI5^Mt^dfy  .f€{Hi>  pr>c3ip^„  m^f  (W  jpy.  .p^r 

suifed  to  ^J^j^jt^fp,;,  ^pdr,yi^|afbj^?5y;»f^pjpft9rt^^ 

af)|)  4«li<W^  sery^'^  ^n|*  PH«fPB?ftfrftff^H?P/^?fle  ^ft^i^t  ^s  WW 

oy^  (^  ea|?thl5  jS))^MFfjW!e ;,  apd ft  ni^^r>;^  nqir t(iVT<«»ljie  ^4jfrHi§H 
of  tj^^l?  ^;,sh;aUibecaffRiV8ton^  ,m  .cflq^^t^^l^alWvBhjf^VigWn 

Ifpry^flhficiwppffi.Wi^nifipftfipnJof,^^  Im,....! 

'  SPfrWtijifilyviwih«4  dp^^.Abe7iWP§ri^)/9f^'Wffr4^  AH?fW  ^pf(» 

ci|itd,  ao^pr^fii^rU^  t^raB^ogjf]^  pniv4»|^lj  i^atwl  B4w(AfJ/9|i( 
would  have  been  furnished  with  the  corresponclf^oiai^Q^iyo 

little,  desjre  to  haivjle  ^lUuwpstfqf  iT^nDf^lif^A^tpisiwk  b^r 
nojie  ipr-QOMnsboi^^..  .-M^.tf       .^  .,  ,.  ..  •  ,.i  .,it  ».,,  -i^i       .,. » 

'  iThf  pa^9n$  .a£  Fburemlogv.  lif^v-'pet:!;!^  f^^  /a^^oMPi) 
that  phfymignaaiy  is  mor^;  fM^hi^^f}n(Jii^e  ubepuf^mt-io^ 
inefit^fyfeioption^;  bi|^  J^lniWPiogy.))^^  jp^^^^xe  the  fiye4»  aqd 
pefinaQcoA '  dippQ^tii^  .  Th«ve  ia,  hqii)i|ev^5  a  &%fA .  ^^  ta^uU4 
8t4tf^  <pf  th^rplmft  fentunB  ai)()^«stu^-iYbic)i  theyr^quii^e.iii 
b^f^g  li^.^r^i^ntly  called  ipM>  ^iov^^  and  it  i».io.tl^se)  r|i^ 
nqt  ^  mnip^  OQ.  ibe  9k^U,<tbat  we.miMjk.  Joiok,.^  loinp  a  notiKOB 
of  the  pvedQniiA9i;i)^:dvro9^tion^.i .       t....<.  .  ,>  -     

(2,)^J3ut,  bi^ides  it&4>eu3^at..i^nanq^'with  thatjij^t^flfi  ofmu- 

rns  i-^  And,  indeed, 


oniy  pleAMd  witlr  whai  iS'  Dedutitur  in'  nserr,  duc  peculiarly  cmicir  m  uisim- 
guUUbgftodrdpl^iDgtortte  attsikiiantffof  tl^f0w^  rfflwj^  Iovb  thim.  •  IT 
thcjr  ««e  a  Beiaun  In.  c^mpaoy/  tbpugh  a  j^etffflct  itrapger^  l«^  Ubjr.nature 
fond  of  children,  the  littl^  impii  seem  (0  discoy^f.  it  by. a  sort  qf  &^<»|p,a8onrv; 
whilst  the  awkward  attempts  of  those  w(io  uiake  advances  to  tncm,  for  toe 
purpose  of  recommeAdingthem^lvM  toi^e  paiK^nt^  usually  fliil'iti*attMctfi^g 
their  reciprocal  attl^iftioii.**.^Mtma«l0ryy*  cIl'  ii.  and  Ist  pafagriph^ 
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tual;^idaptatipii  wbkh  utiivfipsallyi prevails^  il^/i\imfvy.  eJ'.Phre- 
miogyiiaiJiM^^jahdittn/^^  *  an  /-. 

rjltg'ioqigin'jifci  suspiciQits. j- (Itr  9eefiiiijpbtiiAyrtQi-lia<y(ijtfikQI)iits 

iDg,  in  confirmation  of  their  theory  .;i/andjl!og  lirisimftfiwijilipd 

fttRoe  better()4|i;M vthfi)tjbetMlughbi^tli^ 

evOTi^ibpffratbtt  oLinniHilinitibelstJruQtiiUii  o£ythiC((ikidllr4wpo^iip- 

Sfthatf  c(akiir  Iftbe^bQdily  jQQOAesf  each;distiiiG(fciiiltef  riaii  Q|>^»|iw 
ilrbciffttribiiilml  totHfqie ixirpor^ 
gi^hiinfi/seds^)  oC>  ai^dUfltinctf inag«ittMl»  «iid^Llre{!rlSor (th^i^x- 
p^tudon  of  jkli^i:a)b(iUoryr>  iniaidQ  (^fjtbefikuU^Irbtokdd  JM^  Aj^- 
rcapcfdio^icbnnti^iiijrk  cqiiitsrfNiliidd^  i^>]ilKlv^edl'<l^M»hicl||(ttile 
organ  provides  for  itself  by  its  own  expansioox^bilst  Uk;  bope 
remains  sbfbiand^flfixiiil^  i^  tiofii^My.  iiiBut,  doe^^tiinot/iat-ioiiise 
decurf  tbbt,  by;|pari|tj^ii^fi]ttfli^iiijpthe:«eatiofi>aU>lj|ierpa^  atid 
6Mdliiin8i3bcKM>i)evk}obck^£Br  i)»ii^  fi^ 
conpxMDQ  jRfcMariat^! Iifaeyiei^  atlnl»iited( f  •  AndlaBrtbei hewt  4BtA- 
Dpb.'te'HBboiititMMtbHoaulin'.niqfiisctioa^  live^nib^ebt/ianiy 

mhee  tinn^tU:  braihy«Qdaa,,pnxbabl)r^jiooo>  cif  ite.  wglaiis,  at« 
roflbkcddxtcma^ljiiitoponihci  lobr^sty-  ^why-  dMntlditieooiiriffirMibe 

be  detected)  by:  ;the;/fanrc^i^(i£  Q(kisdgfit6ajbfey''lim<skjoIl'Jbumfl^ 
bjr  xXtersighAi^  ' And^uiideed^l  >(foufat|  iiot/thail^.0iWff  G^erinttat  of 
rDBUMDtid  imagtiiatioh^  orieomeiiAjmeHcaD.qptik^cr^iliaking  «divaiih 
ta^  o£  .Br|tHn  ^ndK&i^y  mayaiise^  n^hd^  lte>(iead>i^!i<i^LUJipttrs 
to'ineasaive' thei  cnteok^ !  or  i  tbttinbttig)  t(>  I  »oet^^ 
tbeskuU,  i»hai:l;haTf  ircnotMrse  .io  ^hi8:ii)ewJ^i»in¥eoi(ediins^iiH»t 
•Ti^haUr  tUbs  raalioQte  ^ttiM&ihbmtiFs.'tditbehbarf^  ofcwMelbitnas 
bsen  iuiqiMUhnly  dsfiliu«^  toiqrndment  ti»iniMB«kiAb«-^Ahd  wat 
i^gysteoil ofi Jar^tofggy,  bt\cd1tdiaU^r^h9A\}t\.^^ 
pliliisil))e;aBiiay^r  ^^)xhoat\o&\miikfiX  jHia|^nflifb|[.i9r  IniataUic 
trMtbff»-n'0njasti«Iat'pTe»]it^44ter',|«I  trusi  Tvb  liiajt  sooQi)aay<^;aMM 

A  w  unfounded  in  ewpm€mt4:\/M\xsx^\  ^kw^  !t^iwt'JiAtf»\ifk^ 

t^ndedi-byipl)tfdiMxlogi^s!toibe\«btin«l  .signs^  iosUAc- 

tiVely  aiid'^anriver^l^  the  rdifitipfit,  jdiflbn^ei,  >  aod  mu^Mudintias 
fabuhies  aild.'iiropenfiicies  khiah  thayi ascribe  to  the.braontapKJtits 
c^ebrai  jecy^aae ; .  n^iUaer  I  x^itbef  ipretkid  tbiit i  lJieitrtkieos|b tv«r 
waa<or  canib^^vferified  byaceideHtal-jexpeiieheci  or  kislitetmitx- 
perimeft  uponCb^iurd  ifd^Bet^'^itfamiin'hamanitr.iqoiitifiKN^ 
anatomy,  (tike  jtlie  three  jlistiilct/UksiesfiQfi  nerves  jsb  ittttl^idi^- 
copreredibB'Subd^mailr 'tp>^  dittfficbipiiiepfttiK  UfiaeiMatioii^fMd 
vduiltary  atkl;  iifTi^uiitary  tkiqtioBl)^->dBj.i)eTtbw  ilie!rl||Miaiie'nor 
bhiCe  anhufdcouIHt^^Dviv^  tbeb{D0radpBJaf^ 
nectipnj  'betwixt^siaufipoBd  «Bii^brlu  orgatar-aiidbiiieidbDMPi-  by 
ligA(»ir6-6i:idMiaBioa,.8o>aA  to^^^Kwfth6<!vqsaIt4('  And  chy  other 
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preteUddd  gjtftJfencta  must  ol'i  necessity  lio  in  tlife  higlieat  4k^rvtt 
ilhisoiy  and  inconclssive';  for,  as'nb  iosiituted  experhneiU:  eaa 
beftattdbiUheiti'Ulh  df I  Cfae(  theory  miUst  reel  upon  the  experience 
ofMij^^jpon^iniieilcilWrfatiQiivi^  acquaiintaiuse 

(if>UN|fei#hd<t0e  ^ibiervect  updHyJeBl  aptctiiiLeoincJdence  sliould 
bfefffiiMikM'feniiiigcilehillaw;:   .  ■ 

<'1Htipmiy>;hcyiiritverj  ^e«0iitt  (he  aicknbwledged  very:  eoaall 
piOttMttiwhicbJhaiiry^  heetiftiaxh  m  the  toiencc  of  inedioinp^ 
{MM[g\i''A'hwitmhed  thei  mostriatenesting  study  ol'  mankind 
sifKiealfc-bt*miBingt|f  Cinie^)  it  n)ust  appear  most  su»piob«nly 
BoryNriilli^'  iSat^tbiaiUMW  ad'icoor^'  with  a  miiRhratim-like  rafidity 
of'ffVoirriH  bbdiiUihaireiarriived  to  the  acnu^of  iinfalUbie  oertainty 
d«nni{'4He' shoit  periedt  of  the-flourishing  ofDrs  Gall^Spurc*- 
httanvVMid  Cbinbe;.>r-  .  -;'.     >    •  -=    ,  .         

^'ird^aidt^  lidwever,  atfull  Mirprising  that  it  should  have  met 
Wffh-  auob-a  jM^dJ 'alKli/easy'i-eeepition 'from  the- bredviity  of 
maniiindl,^  nar  ihovkr^'^^itfy  m«\y ^jftatB  niifj(ht  deim:  to  he  adtaiaed .  to 
verify  Jtlw'  Iruth  -of 'it  by  expetieaoe.  For,  utdoobtedly,  excepts, 
inwuithf^ieaseof  niadN«88ioridipcy,'BUi (mankind  are  esseniiaUy 
alnNe,^beio|g  dl^  to frcetCaiii' extent,  poasossed  of  the  sam^  inteU 
letitMlipii^rmanAimebtaliiflrasdeptibiKties;  ^Suppose,  theu^  the 
pUetlolflgiMiiftiikfitS'  any  inilnibeir  of  ^subjects  for  bis  observation, 
--^l|0iiajr4ilto'onei;'*vl|penBhrci>y  your  bnmps  that  von  aro.be** 
nbralMil)  W  ao^sltiveyJorpbiloprogenoQiivor  cisualist^^  &o.,  as' 
thuticaUe  qrny^be?  Now,  ok  there^  are  none  who  do  not  in  tome 
dtfgtp^partakbofail  these  poiv^ra^orprofionsities,  the  person  ofak 
sitprMtipdnv  if  briuw  any  confidence  in  this  trier  or  dsscerner 
of<nimcii^tii!illbe:easiIy.']^«r8Qaded  thai  what  is  predicated  is  in  fact ' 
bia'pr^dbMinatft  qudity;; 'if 'hia  faith  isonty  abnndantl^  strot^, 
btf^iMft^be^Md-toaBcfuisil^iirihephrerliiiogical  condoBioa,  eveB ' 
altlkM|(h^irfaMhas<DeiBni -inferred  fronv  his  Iwanps.bas  boen'^ 
ebUa^aod  icx>Bdi(«mnMr,  and ^11 'more  readily  if  virtuoiiK  and 
prnJumrorihyif  It  ^is  by  factfi  bf  this  eq^aiTDeal  nature,  and  ao 
very  easily  obtained,  that  the  phrenologist  supports  his  theory 
by>''«(hat  'He : »'  pleased!  tovaiL  ex  perieiica 

'j>Ai^to  thts'4)Qest0d.«aqperiance:by  v^hicb  phrenologists  pretend 
thlfir'thedttf^  to  be  verificdl,:k. appears  altogether  unworthy  of 
crldb^^  ftew-' another  (Oonsidrrajkion/  i  if  hunian  skulls  have  aU  : 
thisr|^eiRani-reM9ttU«Ac^,:diat  iihey  might  att,  upon  kispection, 
bo'pMMMViileed'to  be'humaB.«kull9,'itmust  then  have  been  some 
leoiialunjrfeprominepee^ -in  some  partknlhr  bump^ in  some- pefrsoa 
TeohrkaUa  (br  Botnt  remarkably  strong  esctital  power  or  pnft. 
pbOfHyv  that  ooiddokme!  lead  torthe  supposition  that  such  bnmp 
wasitOB  Mganr  of  tudi  particiilar:  power. oeprof)ensity,  unless^ 
indeedvithei:phrcnakgi8ta>f»eread  to  hHve.teul  a  supornatunol 
revfclaidbii'bf  tiidiBsiuDce  of^'ibeie  dozens  lof  iiowert  taod  piw* 
pensities  kk  their  ap|lrepriatttbiHi!lps.>:  Now,  ooondeiuig  themti* 
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maie'abquMntaiic'e'neo^fesa^y  to  fpfm  in  ^ccprate  judgnam  even 
of  ohe  single  diaracterl  it  wbu!^  require  ihe  lifetime  of  one  ^^o 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  to  make  extensive  ob^ervatip^n^  sufllici?nt 
to  verify  the  ir^vaHaTblle  conhectioh  even  of  one  sing^le  bump  with 
atiV  6ne'X)f  these  pbwets  ot.'pfoperisities ;  or,*  if  ft  is  altegecf  tj|;iat 
thfs  verification  is  the  result' jif/th^  ptob|nedj  experience,  <^  a 

Seat  humbeif  of 'ol>sei*ver's,  /<he  qii^slipb  irecu'rsL  Mo\v  ni^i^y  of 
ese  bbsehrers  I'ad  the  capacity  c>f  appii^iati^ff  a  xhiiract^r  ? 
This  pretended  experience,  therefore,  ought  absotultly  I9  fifbfor 

notjiintf.  .  .      ^  ,    .  1  .     >      f 

[  (S.)  The  foolery  of  the  system  appears  m  the  great  mu^tiplicitj 
o^  powers  and  propepsitiei,  eacli  diflVrent  and  distinct  "from  the 
rest,  and  havifig  ea^  its  own  ^istinct  cerebral  prgan,-^wtfcli  the 
phrenologist  attributes  to  the  braiti.  And,  indeed,  did  hot  the 
organ  of  smell  appear  outwardly  to  be  one  jwse,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  phrenblogiiit,  with  the  same  propensity  to  fritter  down 
into  partici|lar  individuality,  and  aVel'sion  at  generalization,  would 
be  inclined  to  suppose  two  distinct  organs,  ohe  for.  t'he  percep- 
tion of  perfumes,  and  the  other  for  that  of  stenches.  They  seem, 
indeed,  in  thils  respect,  to  have  taken  for  their  model  the  late 
Lord  Karnes,  who,  in  hi^  £lement»  of  Criticism  and  Sketches  of 
Man,  when  at  a  loss  to  refer  any  phenomendn  to  a  general  law, 
considers  it  as  an  ultimate  fiict  constituting  a  law  of  itself, — such 
as  his  principle  cf  the  desire  qf^  hun&ng^  or  of  iJie  desire  of 
finishing.  As  a  specimen  of  a  similar  mode  of  philosophising 
among  phrenologists,  I  would  instance  what  they  denominatte 
Acquisitiveness^  by  which  I  presume  is  meant  what  the  unini- 
tiated call  avarice^  which  they  seem  to  stat^  as  a  distinct  original 
principle,  acting  by  a  distinct  organ  of  its  own.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, by  far  more  reasonable  to  consider  it  as  a  secondary  pas« 
aion,  origioating  not  in  a  pritiaary  liking  to  geld  andBiiVei','but 
attacbiof^.  itaelf  to  these  •  meiely  m  >the  means-  of  ptoourinff  the 
gratificatioq  of  odief  desires ;  but  that  a  persevering  attention  to 
the  means  makes  the  end  be  lost  sight  of,  when  |t|ie,  means 
come  to  be  pursued  a».  the  end, — -just  as,  at  the  restoration  of 
learning,  Greek  and  Latin  were  studied  at  first  m  the  only  ac- 
cessible mode  of  attaining  to  i^seful  knowledge,  but  were  at. last 
studied  for  their  own  sakes,  the  original  end  being  forgotten. 
Now,  if  by  Acquisitiveness  is  meant  the  desire  of  riches,  which 
is  called  in  commoti  parlance  avarice^  and,  if  this  organ  requires 
a  separate  distinct  or^»n,-^or  the  same  reason  a  distinct  oiigan 
ought  to  be  spught  after  for  the  desire  at  acquiring  the  learned 
languages ;— or,  if  by  Acquisitiveness  is  meant  an  undistinguish- 
inff  desire  of  acquiring  and.  accumulating^  no  matter  \^ether 
gmd  and  silver,  or  old  cast-iron  hoops  ancTrusty  nails,  it  might 
then  be  fitly  likened  to  the  undistinguishing  voracity  of  the  os- 
trich, who  gobbles  up  iron  or  stones  as  readily  as  food. 
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(4.)  But  further,  if  these  said  bumps  are  the  receptacles  6f 
cerebral  or^ans^  whiph  there  find  shelter  apd  protection ;  Qnd  if 
character  is  determined  by  the  due  order  and  proportions  of 
these ;  it*  then  behoves  tlie^pb^enplpgist  to  .explain  ti^hat  varieties 
of  character  are  produced  ^y,  the  operations  of  savage!  nations 
upon  the  skull,  whoi|  not  contented  with  Natu^^^^  copformaijon 
of  the  bunmn  head,  reduce  it  (w  conipre^iou^  \yhile  tl]e  bones 
remkin  flexible,,  into  .the  .more  eligible,  fqrms  q{  ja  .square  of  a 
sugar-loaf,'  or  flatten  it  at  the  top  that  it  may  extend  laterally*— 
operations  which  cannot  be  performed  without  diminishing  tlie 
space  for  the  deyelgpn^ent  of  various  organs,  whilst', it  allows 
roodi  fpr  the  expansion  of  others,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  a 
supremiacy  over  the  r^st.  Surely  were  the  same  freedom  used 
with  th^  Qrgans  pf  senses  their  functions  could  not  but  be  strange- 
ly altered  and  disturbed. 

^5.)  It  'is  presumed  that  the  bolc^est  of  phrenologists  will  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  material  difference  betwixt  the  characters  of 
an  ancient  ai^d  a  modern  Greek — 'betwixt  those  of  an  ancient 
Romdn  and  an  Italian — l)etwixt  a  freeman  dnd  a  slave ;  nor  do 
I  conceive  any  will  be  so  hardy  a$  to  aflirm  that  a  oprresponding 
difference  takes  place  a^  to  the  bumps.'  Jp  short,  charisicter,  so 
far  from  being  dependent  upon  bumps  and  their  supposed  coo- 
tents,  seetfis  to  depend  c)iiefly  op»  circumstances  of  situation; 
and  of  these  principally  upon,  political  institutions.  .And  indeed 
phrenologists,  aware  of  this.gWing  fact,  ^^re  obliged  to  allow  a 
great  influence  to  education,  which  they  admit  may  produce  a 
character  widely  different  from  that  indicated  hy  the  Dumps, — 
an  admission  which  reduces  the  theory  to  a  state  of  complete 
inanity,  from  which  I  hope  it  shall  never  recover. 

Repfy  0:  an  S^st^^  a^insf  Phfemlogy  hy  the  fien.  Cuablms  FiTHD- 
LATEBr  Ntv^anda  ;  m  cu  Letter  taifm  Authors  by  Waltsr  Ton. 
•♦   '      -  '.  La-^ohopk,  0^11833. 

My  Dear  Sia,^ — I  have'  read  your  essay  agdinst  Phrenology 
with  greai  attenupnyand  am  quite  deligl^tea  that  a  ijiatiof  your 
distinguished  ^alekits  should  have  been  able/ to  do  the  system  so 
little  hartn.  Like  most  antiphrenologists,  you  |iave  b^gun  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  reasoned  against  the  utility  and  consequences 
of  the  system,  without  first  setthng  the  great  question  of  its 
truth  or  fiadsehood  by  an  induction  of  facts.  .This,  you  must 
admit,  is  unphilosophjcal,  as  facts  in  nature  cannot  be  overturned 
by  reasoning  against  their  supposed  utility,  and  consequences, 
but  must  be  disproved  by  evidence. 

I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have  imitated  the  conclave, 
that  condemned  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  for  their  assumed  con* 
sequences,  without  being  able  to  disprove  the  facts  upon  which 
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is  not  a  correct  8iat<?meDt.i||tlbri  di)^fcf»^  pf  iPikroilillQ^yaail  I 

5^tte  a^  hes4|^jKyijd  l^titelj^  tii^t^WI^        jHj   f  ji!)    I  ' 

.yo^  j3yft?t3|j^fl^n*j4ft*«0t^feil^i4(«f!9f^ 

consists  of  a  congeries  of  orga^SWcbayM^g  ^tinmliaadjdiffinrent 

i  if^fiW  ^ilg?*>^§W<tb§fl  Jl^jfewq((j%,dnt(f  9yt  towQ,  ife[Mgan!of 
^?fo4jfe^B^8^^:fWg»9»»f  wi^ft  bft«eifte^*rt)yjh^Br,iiediii»d 


yet  deny  the  truth  of  the  first  .prfll^ipi^p^ntCHriDl^ 
fy5t%»ne«*(»y'^*?^l*9^'*^^  9«Jl  RWlo«R|)hgfll>f-lho*u* 

•fiP^cffSjfcfe  Sf»|l  ^»H«iTT#n3ayetfilP3(ih>ftjal^twijc«cli^ 

QoiDgy,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mintijr'innq  Ir>  .f  i(j'w»< 
^VN^^AjHHcflflt  fgsm  d»¥(lfiMlI«r.«j^  |bi«  fltf^ir  Curt/in  Rhe 
constitution  of  hunianoM^^#fS4^jd«fti«l4MW    iwm»l|ie'fimi^ 

WHwBiflasWiJ^  fWR^  7T//'>  ni  •(:••  rin  b'ji  wi  ^;ji  ..r »  irnr..  ^a 

(jig^re  s«c^  ||t|r«ft}o0c»)(prii«i(^[i^j|b^.tbe(.iiieiH)tf  Mmu 

ftJ^JfiyflffW^;^^^£  JSftm  4flWh *g»c4i««  Ate  first  «C»4lje»^ 
^}W^iy9»i^t^f^'^>tl^i^»  wrto  »«prt  ifjibe^iKtositfeof 
?j?cJW»r^  ,fffio^b^|WW9^ltjQflti^^u|^l^e;r^l^,ialrf^ 
tflgW>»rft  W/Ijc^p^^wiift  pi^i^iOP-vi.iAiiamm»*ball>^  •«ttiift0i  of 
^^Tm4f^^^i^^^')^^  qrcttoiiMwpe^)g tffecte  in  €xaet  propor- 
tion to  trie  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains ;  and  wood,  iron, 
brass,  bone,  and  every  substance  in  nature,  have  strength  in 
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^})jf^(thelfHiol0mid<i^y  o()nttiiln^'^fi»  j^v^Otege.  I^M't^fi^' Strict 
inlJImdi'^ith regMdduJ^efcilflltii (of  M^iot^fl  Mbg»ftl^iJdid6n 

to  IDh«>tho)um'>fonitem^tittil^f^lfd^ 
blished  by  facts  which  it  seems  t0>lli€Pifii[)t>s8iUW^^y^lifttJ.i'  '^  "' 
iH'ifyflmtjiiheaotmp  pmkkj^miiMiib^  ttdtflMfed^^l-'-lMf^,^  ti  be 
candid,  you  have  brought  for  ward  ^tl^b^  Sliibf^'tldt'itt'l^ 
toihptf^^^m^hi^i^Aiiii^iAffyth^Mpg^i^  is, 

Whether  the  brain oaots^'a^  k^i^&tft  IwpaiM?'^^  It  is  dk^^tMs 
t»dntini<9deeMl^i(tberi'dbti|4ii^dk^l«i  ^fattW^bie^  ^e^«^t  ti^y- 

All  anatomists  and  physidogists  that  deserve  the  n8ltt^,^hibftb 

iiKiltlpK<d''4fN}  \KttMA*^iMk4tidii  h^fftb^^t  iMr  bWiM^£4^ 
bo«tili«iasorie/^tid>{f«dfHribld  iAmW,  hW^t^Ml^^Pik^  ikfil^eA^ 
of ior^^rfhavib^)>diM:illc« •  md  diff(^t«<H;^>fEl^(ldnli,'<^^^ 'thfc 
great  roasters  of  the  healing  art  forgot  their  propri^,'ii[Mj%i(h 

«t  ^t-th^y  wei«^  «t'tM  ^itc^>td' t^i^nlMnMd-^^t^ 
WfycMMMtt^  Mmlv^bedM^  t%'«d«Mt'4»dt<vliB^Vey'timi¥HR 
vi^mfiir/ti^lMnn^^y'^}^^^     ^ -'^  *J'^'  ^*»  ^'^'^'^  '''^^  /"  '^  ^'^^^ 

dielHu'MnKJ^  nBqtIUv  uiii^Mli^ito^h^i^^i^^ 

losophical  princi[Ufts.'i  '->«'^'^'>  t^-:",,.  ,r|t  <(  tuf.iil  jih  ir.ii  //..om. 

oIi(qraf4i%ttfftf(]iC)iS6eMed  gi<l«ii'm^^  ii^l^/ks^tt  liHfiA^, 

the  same  energy  would  appear  in  every  iktMbtf  MJiilAfMkRb^iin 

die  ^  tbiwk  h^  gene^a^  \be  tMt.  ^  <8bk^  i:^\tifk^  fey  «IMr 
hndt^udcn  afl  lilsfrainiita^  «|d'  ttiak^  <tf (t «(c  at  *dAe^ ;  4hlle  VKiiu- 
tamk  or<  yrnifig'  ladieB  'i«(htt>  dife^A^lrisb'  t^yta^y^y^  in^  other 
UMAcheft  dR'knciwledgev  «^«r  ^rrtv^  ^t«lfnt<  prdlBci^y  Ih'AYtnicy 
^EvenaAer  llie  laboor^'Ofniany  yeefni^  under  ih^  gtievtest  Mvan- 
tages  cf  ednestion.  Tbe  tMm  •  thhlg'  talked'  pht^ '  tn'  pntiting, 
poetry,  sculpture,  eloquence,  and  mechanics ;  in  one  word,  m 

a2 
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l^ll^H'I^M  s<4e»fies.?j»Wii4^the  c9JBW9S,f^f  .human  k«)«rlrfge, 

9^,piJiVipftrmpfi»,^.w)io>as.^iraiy,pnj^.pe 

-^^IPH^^^r  ^«^s-     lYp«  puUh^vWt  P^We  the  hofse.  ,  ^  ^ 


of  yours,  H.  \9  ponUadi^;ted  ,py  tl)e  wlioje  hi^tQry  .W  mqj^J^jad. 
How,p^y  ^^wliave^-emaipe^^sliieerdoUs,  aift^  fctfffi\i^ta^ces. 


:fi$w  jm^oy  inett.orprk  gfpWijpbaye  risen  toJpmmerKe^f^g^rd. 
lesa  alike  qf  bi^ips  ai|icl'9p'hif}4erai|p^  !..  Tphe  )i6t  of  ^cn ^^en^js 
ipp^  ao^  :gloriou9j  aid  jfrpjto.  th^tjlist  it  were  eJOT  ip  ^eh^oii 
ne^pcjes  w'bich  ought  to j^i^t ypuv.hqbiiaha  educatiofirkfn  tp^ toe 
l^lush.  . But  ip  tpercyVI; 6|ifl|r^yoy ,  awj  shall  only  tidd *  jhat  ,1.ne 
ijijan  w^)o  believe?  tljiat.t^e.gemu?  ojf  pj^aJ^^peai^e  was^tn'^  ,^i^?ji^^ 
pf  hato.wd  efc^c^,,  ^bould  lyiV^ 

?^^^yf?^'5W^^^  of  roapkiia^,^  ..  ,^  ^  ,  ^VV/huk 
.2.  But,  in  tb^6€icQirdpIa<;e,p5rtJftUiJsajifjtyijsp 
tbe  unity  of  t^^e  brain.  Ypu  must  adaiit  itiat  i^tbjng  jfl'pj<>re 
cocompn  than  partial  insanity..  J^pw^  ifittie  brain  aqte^ai^a 
^unitv^  this  phenomenon  would  b,e  impossible ;  sinee^  U  ib^  ^rain 
aG\eS^  a^  a  ^ni^y,  jwhatevfi;,  affected  it  must.affejct  it<as  f  wjj^le 
^pd  not  as  apart      •  /     i  ,         .    .      .  ,    .  ,  7,  ,i 

,0..  In.thje  t^ifd  jplaice,,  ^h^t  tji<^  Wnd  is  found  to  be  ird|eyied 
tiy  merely  chapgii^  tbe  objects,  of. tbo^ml^t  and  studj^,  is  aiigiber 
fact  loco.nsistent  w^ih  ithe  unity  pf  iKe  orairf.  For, \t  tbe.'wtiple 
brain  wer^  employed  in  all  mapifestatipns  pf  mind,  it  cpuld  not 
be  rested  by,  any  cba.ngQ  of  t)ioyght  or  G9ptemplalipD..  .  A  ipan 
would  not  be  rested  by  fir^t  gunning  east  and  tben  west  vtfon 
the  same  level  plain.    ,..,•'.     r .  :^ .  .      ,  .     ... 

.4^  In  the  fourth  place,  partial  iqjunep  of  the  braio*.  by  prcv. 
ducing  partifd  deraogemejit  of  the  ppontal  manifestations,', ^^bi* 
Ut  aBot^er  factj  iocpnsistent  with  th^  qnity  of  the  brain;^  Baron 
liarrey  (no  plireiiologist)  has  given  a  body  of  facts  on  this  p(£ntv 
which  no  sound. u^d^irstiaAdiilg  can  resist. 

5.  In  the  6fth  place,  dreaming  would  be  impoBsibfe^  if  the 
brain  acted  as  a  uTiity«  For  if  the  brain  aetea  as  in  wliote,  it 
must  be  either  all  asleep  or  all  awake,  and  in  either  case  dimm- 
ing could  not  take  place. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  established  by  undeniable  facts. 
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ly/ufitQuaWtf  MtK^rBPict!  'dr^Vgiriniht; 
liaW'W^st^dfypur^fV^ngtH;  'aH^^^ 

rijV^;wkne  you  l*av^  'eft  *6  tr<^fe  pWerioloWc^tf^  fo 'ferfeati 

in  eenefat  sn^wa't^ems^iVes^bVj/  Hiaccurate  fit  iheilr  kitdwikjge 
offfs  re'al  principles  arid  iWActet'rttM'iii  tMd  Kit  I'dni  iSiy 
ii^'lyMA^oW^eafe'asSi^'W^  ^^  'f 

\^boat  iheniid(He  6f  4ar  r&s«iy  W  saV,  '^  Had  the  'bumWb 
ort'ttie'sWlI^been  InWded'^to  hk'iM  iHoAk'of  iidhpt^hetim^ 
eadh'oth^r'^  views  arid  Oif^n/I&fe,'*"'  Kc.  \'i96\t;' i]ipitiM -viim 
^rid  tn^ew^imii  of^qne  klndtWer^^  Be  asceVtifted  Kj/  iri^pecti(i^ 
IS  dfBtinefly  dcriied  by.e^ery'ph^enolpglcafwri 
thfe[  ^bsuroity  which  you  bppo^p  tiitist'^h'd'a'^  fetfter  elsewReite 
than'  aYnong  phrenologists.  The  satric  ^aht  bf  co^rec^kho  wledge 
%Matkctet\zes  ypur  accoivit  df  its  tisi^'  apd  .{jrogre^s,  a  circtitiir 
sUdde  the  more"  ihexcus^b76^  lis  t)t€ralP-h^  giVeba  VeW.iriiritite 
accoiint'of  the  origitf  arid  ^tdgreh6  cfP  his  dfecovery.  Y6u';'itffe 
e^uallj^  irirellcitbus  iri-^nirig  the  science  ^^  musWpOQmJike^'iri  i^* 
pidity  <or  growth ;  as  Phrenology  is  rieiarly  in  her  fortieth  yeari 
li^d' stiA  possesses  ^ll'th(>:  iV^^hness  and'  vigoui:  of  youtfa,  ihoQgh 
frbtri  ,her  cradTe  exposed  to  strangulation  arid  death  in  every  pos^ 
8ib)e,  forriiV  ^f^ich  ruthless  and  releritles^  enemies  could  devise. 
If^otiV  friefid.  Mr  Jeffrey,  lh6  present  Lotd  Advocate,  instead  of 
trying  1i^  liy  the  fdff«6  of  lartv,  turned  quack,  and  at  thre6  dif^ 
feren^  times  gave  her  tl^ree  pilU^  which  he  hoped  would  Hfrvi^ 

Erpyed'her  death ;  feut  as  he  was  ignorant  6(  her  constitution, 
is  ^ftls  ttierely  ^cted  as- an  etnetic,  and  shetIM  not  die  ;  arid  t 
veritjLir^  to  predict  that  she  ^U'be,  in  high  rilaces  when  the 
leiW'ed'l6!^d  is  out  of  oBice..  Dr  Gall  lk:tSi-ed  on  PhrenologJ 
in  'Vienna  in  1796,  art*  Mr  Combe  in  Edinburgh  in  1832:  ^  ' 
"ih  Vour  rettiarks'ort  tHer^mmon  forn*  of  speecby  in  referring 
thought  to  the  head,  and  the  affections  to  the  heart,  the  same 
family  attends  yoii.  For  ttiisiinod^  of  speech  ndther  suggest- 
ed tl)^  system,  nor  is  refferred  tb'as  a  pi'obf  of  its  truth, — but 
simply  to  shew,  thctt  mJEttikind,  in  every  age,,  believed  the  mind 

*  Though  the  faet9  an4  arguments  adiiocddt  by  Mr  Tod  in  support  of  the 
princi|ile«  of  Tht^Mog^^  ate  *miip\y.  atiflMmt  to  establish  them,  our  readers 
of  coors^  will  not  undevstand  toat  be  has  here  exhausted  b2a  ciaae.  Had 
€9erp  fact  and  argument  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  been 
stated,  the  letter  vould  have  occupied  volumea.-*ED. 
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to  aot  Ihrough.the  meduiQi  pf  jnateri^ljorgans ;  and  for  this  pdr- 

viHi^ih^  9mimiitmi\hvt  %h0/$it9^e^w^  oCip^ntoialt.fsxi- 
peny.noTbeft^Mdl»fwk^  ;«ro^bii«eS[Qfti^faeaU>timj!eguk^ 

h»mBgi  so  Jbrgf  Aorii|iit^(^l<frigi0iil  ptjncjplto^tinitiiinloq  ni- 

prolifi^ft'ibr  ]f>ie»ffb  «f  Itbem  fwodo^tteafUt^^sbbi^     cbikk^^jM 

K'9(to)tfaatrij$oiut  wh€ife5^Fiiilo8o|rt>v  wwiDN9.^ar«s*io£>f^ 

ti|yrefi$rjm(fbY0i\r(of}iioU!V)(^  ftttelianii  j  /Tb^^RcoaDiil9lifie|)ii  nbt 
ilii^RC{oft»\)$ViQi«ilriol^)anto'4^^  IpMcipkftififijJBbr^oioi 

kfm  tu4pn\»  ftktw^iipp  i4)a^gfe^rg»pi;<bat^Siii)iGbfirrles^JS^ 

fiiliii^  id^idbfe  iuMlk»a(t^sp>^b^|  Ais,  fMfel^  Idi«fiiiic|Igrv«g^nte 

nal  principles  in  the  human^.sQfat^  lioili^uAHgnBgaiofif  the  mAmi 
^0ii$tiUttkMi;of  (the  body^^aAjroUrMuiUld  hamiQa(feoiiekicnr^J)ier. 
filiBc^/teHildiftiltiit.jfuuicliQnsi  tbMtrby:'itfie  JbcAjtisI  toeotidii^d^ 
y^u  liBftittuiil  tatnreiisicchiflliluted  ajmi^^e^priwiple  dC  dbtb»i^ 
«rgMs  and  unity^oC  fnboiiom '  •  iSoitnmrfi  tforithr  dtspffvetj  of  Sin 
GiiMlrles  JBett»  > '.  X  '  ■         •    ;•   i.  '.  -..'    ;L  ..  •.  •  •..•--   f'ijii;* 

< tYpu.'SWDl.ito> lUnk^ itirery  t}UBoiih ,to  :disti|tgi»ish  onexheaii 
fimiKAnother*.  This,  fao#eyer>  Js^  lii.trudi  fac*cnbi!e  e^yrihan 
Idcdiiliifguidb'oneiiMefroiti  aaotberi)of//tbe  dlffioedtjf^^.af  wbidhr 
nobody  ootilidihi8.M '.There  a^e'dMi. itttoj duia^  fifiket,ift>'Siat^» 
m^ve  AfaanshWl$4  Youtpf^ttdides/agamstitheijysteni^ilttrbtilpt) 
van  in  sad  tgnotanoeof  theibcfs  upon^wbital^ 
ms  faft  six  niolumas^  fj^I  of;  the  most  important  fitots  regarding} 
tlie>physiqaLatidjnenftdI(3DBditi^<>fourtiB^  Doubled  that  nuoftf 
bor  «f  iroliimes.  hate.faeen  pabhshed  ins'ihis  tiowatiyj  all  Bboimdb 
ii^.in'Cifii^ully  obsj^nred  and^aociiratelj^  recorded  facts.  'Cfani^; 
h«te  b^f^  ooUclrted  iofi  a  gt)e»t  wariMy xiC  trib^j  savage  and!  ciTi^i 
lized,  atniemiand  modertl^  whicbrh^ve  beei|  carefully  oompatsdf' 
with  the  national  character  of  the  different  tribes  to  whicb  they 
belong;  so>tbat  your  difSisulties  bave  been  solved  a  thoosind 
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times.  Dr  GatPs  ooibettetf  ^M'Vei^j  hu?;^/«ndithe JPhmnidogujftl 
Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses  cnin]il(>f^i«iridrt!Nbbt^t)f  Ulfe:^^ 

toiiie  tm9kM\8iA3UiO$nJlkmfT^^  ai  #kSitaiBfM 

^f0d%Jttr«lt^f^iill9i(^ftej$«^ttedl«l  ^]»i«d  toft^'^ri  Vou  j^^ 
imleiKivH^vifeit'a  ti«f«OHs  ^c^hMi^Jt  is^:)flP«be'tSddchl»o(piM'iJ^dpr 

b9  potiiidil  (iti^qttoHiq  Ilfrdgi'i^HHoSdfUiy/bci^  ^ppdl,  M  %MiiM 
UbMifx4tt!ediiinsritatic$lls'«^kt^«til^eQ(p»^  nMM(nJxulitl0fiii'fliGt 

tAfiyid&pbiisnNMii  >lliM4l  4h6di^  ft«id^tittpigkml(utii7^r«i^^ite^ 

tlieil  ibb'Mi<fetfi^>Hbv  Ua^lMiie}fl6e/w%a9^i»^jbo^  bii(»M,'j#)€b 
▼dp^isetbiyrd)Mirts)hils:|f»|tid'>^pf^^le  fiftto/bl  #lfio^  amtl 
pbrieiRdi»[i8i»«4^iMi|)ot^^  bbcyi^rdl^ttf^tirtfamifa 

is'fals^'fiiid  omfbuKidl^di  lft)r(i;)HJt  mmmfiiAifmAM^Jthi^hjAtM 
anak^  df  nktiiv^^'^fF^tkitHM^y Wp«bffid>  facty'iatui  amtingies^^ 
natulre^(bro«igiit  td'bi6itr!bibi«b«^t^ue«IMh>fitii  dteb^t0^liat#fid;:of 
which,  you  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  what  you  call itte^^ii^i 
iin>iiJott««adlqH(l»ttmi6f  t»h0lfM  w  prtxhttt^ittipdrt. 

anti^ndt)^  tfndnboiit  dn«n  b«ihg(ma^^A)fif<  sci^ibl  uimiu^  '  No«r^ 
who' (B^r^•  doubted ^ ond %brd ' <n^' alt  thui t  tmH  >m %rihtiC4pc^{bfet 
wapfidoes  it^bditr  «g»iiiM<>PkrM6»le^fi  CPhy,  (Mr;6ofnb^"Hai7 
pMbKshttdia  irbote  nrblumexm  thii>iCp«f^lillfla^i  o/)>ilfdr/j>dib  cAf»r 
jecitlifHi^hichiisto>sh»W  t)i»  qdk»dhtbie  '^  ^liicii!  m^ 

istsrbetve^n  ih6t^odaouiiititHi:<aod'  tlie  geaemlidoHsiimildk  ^di 

gkta  (ocAitetided  lot'  the*  doirfititutioi]  of)  riattif e  faeihgjond'cf  'kH0K^^ 
cbyimA  ndendeft'  80 fip^isthivfbttn  litRi|*:the^ksd^>tliatahi^i 
have  teen  ao^OBed  by  soine '  of  yevhr  AcateriMty  'Df  ieachjfi^  tbe  I 
doctrine  of  absblate  petlbotibilitif.'*  ^*  Tania*  eM-discorAa  ft».i 

With  respeet  to  your  iemarks  orfphy^ogoomVy  and  the^  dib* ' 
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Auction  between  natural«]^d^i:tifioialJiiiiguage,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  ;yQM.tbfiVS^^^  ^^  oQ{||^a(^fmntE  ar^ialnbdv  phreno- 

l¥rf«)^s|9<atvg«eafeifeKigtfak{ci  XHat^^wei^  f(iei^^^(^«pntiiD£M^and 
<${i$9ifm.«£>hu6W2limtnrb  hss^cftaiiMalJMpflclj^ltanepaBdle^ 

«[)ktit)g,  tbatii^V9r3[)&CMltqr{^/S(to^ 

mf^sifA  by  d^iii^  4o(itdilfereatpi^il%iiar^>iUiei>grea^iftBliida* 

.  rHAYH)g  O^w^Aavj^medito  aH^^iirtobjepi^dQdriwIpehjaeemed^o 
we  (PtdeservjB;ai>'iv>s»ffit,j|^^it,4QBtfi[|o  pffioiridk.&vt^ffeinadkBi  on 
t,be4xse9;ofPb«reh(dogyIapdUcim|]oita»i^  «i  Jonn^ 

lr<a$ted.vrith/4^e  Qld  dchooJcoC  ;m$altlial  philosophy! to  whibbayou 
betopg,  Yqu  se^.wbalfa  pfrvfff^eJc^icnaA  ;yau.fire>(iieiQQDi''am 
jQonapelled  Hq  end  where}  .ygtik  bfigaa^  byjiniToiOg  idkaiiindu^ndl  of 
yqur  E»ay  foreai«st.J/i.<'  r^i  >iM.i«!.il  ,-  •  j-.j  .r-^nini  ^/i*>n' 
.>  Those,  ffkoi  lopgdenb^  (beioirciMilatiQD  of-ithe.bloodljbltb  ybu 
91^.  .«m Jicmei j^  )Shqrl;t*^#>tQduai^n/:^'Tbe'ikiaowJiid^  oflAhat 
^^lll|de  f9c|t  Winq^reaaediitbe^pa^^hofiiibe^phy^kaaii  <oilein<lfae 
bumw  fmmi^  &  >thdu9A9dfi9ld^jnAod  nfitbcKfttna^ooac^foclfaat 
4iiagQii^ceQt  organ  .tJbe.b^«iajbe  iBK)(w  disdoirened^^^ 
discovery  must  be^indmen^j  vWdul^i  kibA  ofi>(nOiiadvidbaj^ito 
have  a  30und  philosophy  c^ -the  humsnisaihdiihdaeAiupcKiimotjiF-- 
wpci  knowledge  q(  the  oonstitntioaoC  JatimhOinaUire,  Mdk  midd 
enable  us  to  Jay  xlawn*  a  pbUosophicalf  siiidt  uaiv^salfisvitsnnbf 
pbysicaj,  intelfectual,  ada  moral  edu0adcui>:wfakrh.wouldfapply 
to  all  the  varied  eo»dition&of  the  buman  iraoe  P.i  Would ^ tribe 
pf  qo  iropartance  U»  know  aatznradely  tibe  strength  and  i^eitkness 
of  our  own  physical  and  mental  constHution^P/  Sel£tkildvBledge 
has  been  aought  by  wiae  ^leniiiiall  ages^as-of  aUiimilpdgi^the 
most  important  to  their  i«^Qvement:in'yurtilei.ai)divip|jiD9Ss. 
The  f^nctiQns  o£  the  brain  obce  kiiofvui;  wkA  m  flood  of  ^bghl*  is 
thrown  on  tbe,laiRa.o£.health'and  dbeme^^m'diie  4turej9£iit&  in- 
ime,*r^minal  law^pniletitiary  disciplifie,t4nabd^in>ooa>rDrd, 
aU.tha  s^lalions  in  whina  mail  Jtm  ^i^k  aflia^  pbyri^s^yAD^lkattta), 

:JKbw;»^what  haA.  your  hMi\>andi/Mm>0ialion  philoiOpi^fdQne 
ibcthe  human. ffaoetf  -Afasolitofyjiotbingb.i'MAm  &kHbkt  it 
tm^.UQk'  home  td  l^mr  bumbasjdr  tbeirtboedinil^  Mid^oisglcbted 
it  as  a  thing.of  nQ:vttlite«*|iAild  iholw^  pould  it'beiotherjme? 
You  veaflonm  about. dhe  pixwtgraiandipqiiwi^es  ioS-aj faeiilr  of 
irbom  you  had  no  experianoe.; ' . . You  spaHeiof  tluMmndiaar^  it 
bad  already  ^^  shuffled  off  tbi^jaaortal  ooil^^  or^jathec^  ds  if  it 
bad  never  put  it  on«  And  yet  it  1  is  onlyifDom- birth  till:  death 
tl^at  wie  have  any  experience  of  the  human  mind ;  and  during  fdl 
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that  period  it  is  connjected  with  a  physical  frame,  modifying  the 
neBtali  (^haionena  ali'evfiy'id^pi'>  -And  lo<6$y>iibtbmg<OT  the 
aA|s|Kie(jofitfaMj)Ui|^8k^  the 

MlwjfuOtfw flPOmpo$H<fe ' <*>fe  ^HK^^tUei  ph^nififtiikiAi^ Jiivrnf^^tmure 

Jbdtfdi'dobphjiM  thflrwMsltf >hdybrd»4^^  i'ApA^ittit  ut&^bf^  this 
isipd:  itf  if alale^  ilabottf J  )iiriiQfii  we  lAflk^yqU  N«^ 

^di^tttoiyandnaiti^oiof  inkui^  ^t(Miii«of>y0u(Maj^'iihat  he  i!i4  dom- 
f)aQiid'bf>mdtti^iaBd^iiiaQdv'<Bnother'-tMys  we  is'ttli  matter^, '.as 
siatteriidmripdyiiitidmiodii^ttm  8btn4>of  fiM^u^y  tie  ^afr-ohce 
a  certain  animal,  but  unluckily  lost  his  tail  ^'^oQu^^bft  ymr>teys 
i]eUs/a«acidl9iainodNik-|4,UtttthM»isiUi  utiJiitt^ttl'^a^  ^®o)fnl^ssLj 
die  Ut&>maByr/fiicnltiM«4  oihm,  ;thflt'i|e.ha«^i4H'«i/fdw.  '^iiife«ay 
Agi  be  ift»dKie)fl8ii<roliictl^t44Mh^]b«bei^6irf)lmi«^^ 
fprant! hitn atmphil^ebse'; liOtk«n  ikinbj  SoM& «lto\r httryft'c^n- 
«nefaoD^*<otber»6ay> that/it i^aiMii^of  mlrc^ habil  aodf  ediiOAfkna. 
iTUeifbtiadAtkiil  pf  ivivtlier.ttstflfiuu  been^mdde  ltd  coAdis^  lAj'prtK 

£riety,  fitness,  utility,  benevolence,  selfi8h0Mtt,'i^dtptttby,^&c. 
)ir  Bcid^'ivitjh 'bis\comi)iite/«eni»i^  iput  »lrilLi>unodtt)tiioiv' s^nse 
toiJtbii)  bbi»hL'''  Air  ^St^wkirty: that  elegant  and  fepfetidid'wmer, 
htm  ihiB  irameBseierddition^  faas]gnbnii»>th6^iHtM«tiM 
inifx)MaBi:<qlitfBliDOfitbut  teAingUlMit)i8at»jb^Jcail#ilith4  j^AftilMc^ 
^y  <o(  ahe  •buiBafi  nmii  Tbil;  >clcM«eq^eaildi]ir^  tftid-d^fglitAll 
*iBai^  Ur' rEboBnati  Bfowrn^  thi^w  the  i  philosophy,  df  96id>aiM 
.SlewartH|iebiiid'hii^ibackv'iHBi«l  tliing'Ol'i|t>ogtib$  whilA,  ^oti'l^e 
Ukhnr  ibad^  .aildafnednfi«rdaetvriAie''Ot4iep  ^^^r,  Ifel'l  upcybi^Sr 
iBnmm,  aild  if  htt'  had>  dot"bf9n  Mieighed!  ^wq  «riUi  a'  lotfd>^ttf 
G^maii  metaphysicst  iv^^ould  aotuaHy/haveiAakiii^-'hiair'  ^Nbr 
eaU'VOUihaVe  forgoctien^diat  a'8im))lenoie^on  Cttuw^ami  BB^, 
%j  Pirafedsor  lienie,  bad^  9ifi»e<  years^'ogci  nearty  sar^ndedthe 
■jrfiole/Gen^rrf  AssemblyL'  <    >  •  ••  s    :    ./  -,  .■ 

J  •  NDdr^  myi  dear  sir,  are^yDU,:bekMigiag  tor  a  bond  of  ptiilo6oph§r» 
Uwithit^iedtitled  to  assume  airs,  look  big^  and  talk  of  Pbt«no. 
Jogy .as  a-  sietciice  tbat'ddserve^  to  be  ^*  hooted  <lff  i^  stage  f ^-  < 
•!  I  Nothing  ha8'aui*pra8ed'ine-morp,  than  that  men  of  thought, 
iqaatationv'afad  observatiiMi^  shoaid  eontintteto  deny  th^  funda- 
iMdtal  prinDciples  of:  Phyeaobgr^  when 'they  "must  feel  tiiei^  otrn 
mental  powers  modified  every  day,  by  the  different  asatetof  their 
pi^sim  «fitiin\e«  in '  health  and  disease ;  or  that  they  can*  r^st 
auBh  facts •  aa yiink*  thermost  gifted  minds  beoone ^  meie  infants 
IwKlcc  diseafle  of  the  brataJ '  But  imre  I  stop  for  the  pmstnr,  titl 
I  'bear.ihNnyoo  dgaki^  which  I  hope  witlbeisoon. 
•  '  I'iui^e  sidd  nothing* Tegaidina  the  tone  and  temper  of  'y^ar 
oommuaiGalioii,  which  is  certainly  in  bodi.  suffimently  irve^arent. 
JBut  I  make  no  eimplaint.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
ktL  autiior  who  wvites  in  defence  af  a  sinking  cause^-^Yours 
imly*  Waltbb  Tod. 
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THETfiACHEU;  Or  MoulA  I)r^t7J[^ffdE^sskPLO'n£b'i»*>]^kii^fk^tet7i}l 

'^niidti^  and  cotlihicitng  thMr  Hch^l^  '  By  Jaco*  Atiiot4^,''Prltfeii(dt 
-tff  Mount  Vmion  School;  Nivr  Exi^h\i&- iiev'aedhy  \tb  Jtiv.  tnUvkn 
"Katot,  LIn  B.,  Iflte'^^ItoW  or  St  JohnVC^UegM,  Okf^rd.  LdritKsWi  ^ky 
•j0bSonk:  -1«84.    JEnxw    Pp^  8^  >  -  '     ' -i    '  >  m-.-I. 

II     .  r.  ■    ■       ■         1  '  :.    ■■       ;  •;       i-t-  ■:  .f;  I      ■   'l   I 

:  Jdii  AsBOTT  rerofirkfi>^  > tliBi  were  ttodiere  td  visit  the  scbodls  of 
€«oh  .other,  they  t^ouid  vastly  inorbade.  their  knoi^ ledge  of  r.iauA 
iQterest  in  the  art  of  instrucUoiu  v^f  It  is ->nDt  .always  the^apdy? 
snyshe,  ^^  thitanj  thing  ia  obtietveU  by  the  viiiter  whidkiie  tan 
diirectly  and  vfholly  introduce  u)io  hisown  «ohk)olo  but  «iirhat:iM 
aeeo  su^^esls  to  biimnodificttions  prclianges;  and  it  givds  hiisy 
at.any  rate,  renewed  slrev^b.and'resoluUonian  bis  wdrkv  i6*»Bv 
bo^  lumilar  objects,  are  ^ccoippliBhed,  or  <ttnular  difficiilties  mj 
m^vecU  by  others^V  ^^^NfXtitPATisitVsra  0cbool^T;hecabtita|use^. 
(« jaomes^  the  reading  of  a  vitid  id^acnption.  of  it  1  dolnot  bifiMft* 
a,(Wld  tbe^w^tioalexpoation  of  ithe.genenal  prindnlea-af-ilB^ida'' 
iHlggsin^t;  Aod  instrMi:U0h  ^(for.liheae^^re'eeaeiitiwy  ihe  sam^fki 
i|lA.-#ebools  I  I  mewia  roisuitejiu^Qunt^xf  the  {Jans  andaerail^' 
m^ta  by  which  these  igeneral  pruacipfes-ar^  applied,  fiappasd- 
tysenty  of  the  mo9t  sucoes^uk.teatflKi^iin' J^eWiBngland  i^ooU^ 
write: such  a  descripUon,  each  ol  hisiowB^aobooU  iSow  i^aloible 
would  be  the  volume  which  ^bould^conCBio  them  i^  Mt'  Abbolt  • 
baa  followed  this  reGODimendalion  in  publishing  the  workundeV' 
review.  Its  general  nature  ia  well  set  forth  by  Dr  Mayo  in  hifc^ 
preface  to  the  English  reprint  ;-^     .  .  r  .  > 

.**  The  little  volume  now  presented  to  the  British  public,  sets 
forth  in  a  lively  and  practical .  nnanner,  the  everv-day  life  ef  a 
North  American  school.  We  are  fairly  ushered  into  the  dass- 
room,  introduced  to  the  pupils,  made  acquainted  with  the  lights 
and  shades  of  their  characters ;  and  all  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  machinery  of  the  institution,  is  set  in  motion  before 
our  eyes,  and  its  principles  familiarly  explainecL  It  is  not  indeod 
an  elaborate  exhibition  of  abstract  truths  addressed  to  a  few 
philosophical  minds,  but  a  lively  picture  of  school  scenes,  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  lessons,  many  of  which  were  actually  given,  and 
a  circumstantial  report  of  cases  which  have  really  occurred,  and 
may  auy  day  occur  again.  It  is  a  volume  for  the  practical  edu- 
cator ;  the  teacher  in  an  infant  school,  the  master  of  a  proprie- 
tary  establishment,  the  professor  in  a  university,  the  instructor 
in  a  private  family  or  in  a  school  of  any  description,  may  btudy 
its  lively  narratives  and  judicious  remarks  with  profit  toihioisdf ' 
and  his  charge.     It  exhibits  to  us  how  nniral  discipline  aid 
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li^ous  influehoe  may  be  exercised,  even  in  a  day-school,  and  that 
without  violating  sectariai^  pneuidjep^r , 

Mr  Abbott^s  work  gives  us  a  very  favourable  impression  of 

bis.nip/fl, ^^4  .iRt^^l^pi^i^  ^M^Uicii^  I  iH«  vgwB^  fi(wpg)yi««a(in8r 
the  j)i:fe,>)^iH^.C|(;wip^lM>ry^^  ipf.„mit»oi)^«d/n3«j|itfiii&  that 

hy^ji^iijlig  Xhfi,  9^pd^. QiEi  teqflhinft  Wid  suUjecK^  taught^  to/lhe 

by..^iIjfMlJj^jaddrBa^ng.jitteir^i^  ifm^ltmi-rtsht  ibusiness 

of  instruction  may  be  rendered  coni;xiFfitiveIy''eBsy(aad  pleaaaot. 
"  The  school-room,'"  says  he,  '*  is  in  reality  a  little  empire  of 
mtBtt)(Klfib€i  bteiiwb6f t4kid»^  inokr  ^^itiA4ttf  tni«  1ig(vt(  st\jl!fies 
thendtutelioldteildebey  o^idie^ttiirld^  «^M<^h)'h^ha8  mttinth^f^ 
adiqfitB.hU  p)an^<aik]i-hi6  tileusur^^or^the*  k\i^9  df '  liuHian  ftatui^^' 

takici  pleasure  '.m^dmmmhin^''hW^tM''^it!t^mk^^^^  fDJtt- 
watdi  with  easel  arid:intei^t  lli^  ap4^io^  olf'>  (ii^  tHorAi  &r|d  lifis 
teHediiU  irmises^iibiiMA)  lie  sbe^iH^^pe^tttidn)  aaihd^;fltld^  tis'tte  ^^ 
ooiB|pMics  with  hicofoftsib^  fedKfV'llndr  p6w6r  hi«v^#it)C(^^otije6ts^' 
thi^'ihfixdeKifes  ai  ^e^Utenfifpn^  ^biitif  ))lba^v4'iy6m^%i«^i«IMlc. 
Scholars  .never  can  iD|e  iimtvujCtod ^bji(  the^tid^^^f  4(i]fy  to^hanic^t 
routine^  nbr  d^tiheyi\i&fg&9^isa^hy  iira'4lKMi^hM«d^filt«ngrtf' 
of^hennabtr  f.aQk}i.iikl^stei6)mmaofcii)«Wtt0c6i#p)iilh\h^ 
designed;  axiii'6cpiieqtiet^kimi^di^  di^aatmi' 

ndat  babe  cbnsUin^lytlipdii'im^ttml^  vlkfe^^ttitSuVt^^;  diifaei^ltML  • 
inglfauinkn^ oi  dosdoeestfful  «didi'alh(i^t  aifi^I^^  ii^^ul^:  H^\§ 
cGiidriilall|/lunei95iy'diinttiBfiod)ii|i0ft  Altdd  w«lhlaii«id)utficin'^,^ 

He'atteiopU  tdbeibb^^eViU  bijrw^in^  gainst  theoi^W  us^l^s 
and  most  vexatious  warfare  of  threaMninjg  And  pdnisbment,  and* 
he»  trying  .lDOtitiihually>Y(>dl*iwy''wtiefi  he"mgbt'bk)owUhat 
nmher  die  iateHect  no#<th»  hcttrt  ate  Uwpatlle'  i^  &in^  driVeti.'^  ■' 
SUiccy  then,  an-  accurate  kAowiedgb'  of  fatinian  naturre  h  ^  iui 
dispemaUbdUi  the  suooesidbt  bd«lcatk>^  of  the  5^(iutig;  it  iid  matiiw 
fest  tbiat'thc  'study  «f  Phrer^c^y,  the  o^lv  tMsi^nee  by  Whibh' 
the  fbffiihtes'of  mail  are  prabtkal4y  dlsclbsed,  ie^'of  the  d^pest' 
importance;  to  teachers.' :Cowpidv'has^wet):^djjthAt| 

'^  Though  Nature  wei^  ou^  talents,  aqd  dispense 
Tuteverjrmilti  his  mfikBct^m  o#8en^,... 
Yet;  .«iuch  depends*.  Qb  in  itbertUieBr*8  loU, 
.     ,      ppcuHurp,.iipdtl)eff<wcJng9fth€i8QilV 

And  it  may  ivell  be  asked,  •  Whether  is  idle  iiHer  who  knows 
scientiScally  die  qoalaiy:<tf  the  sdl,  ^s  relations  to  different  kinds 
of  aeed^  and  the  petiodaial  which'thefcasiness  of  sowing  n^ay  b^- 
most  ddvantBgroU6).y  peribmed^  ^rfabwho  isigndrant  of  ail  these' 
mattors^  likely  to<be  theinore  suacessTul  cultivator?     Surely  no 
one  can  hecitete  tanamo  the>fomier  lA  teply.     As  he  who  has 
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.,      n   t      I  ■      t  it 


Btaxidiih^  ikcUlties  which'  it  is  his  profession  to  ci^^tiyat^i^^^i^b^ 
and<(^bli^hteft,'4^th€f''degi^jh  which  fi^very  individuals  Di|p|||ip^ 
endhWetTwhh  tfiem,-^nd  the  rhiid^ 'of  ipcrea^ing  and  djwupifpp,. 

ceedsemtrnic^iliy  to  nis  task,  am!  spe^qs  half  a  iif^uine  p^mre 
evbrt  arhVirt^at  Ja  seiyed  conviction  oF  the  innate  fdJMet^^fy.  flf . 

ac^ti^ted  yil 

bobk  t^Hidi  shewxnax  ne  nas  careiuiij;  srpaiea  ana  Equi^aiy^fjea-  j 
9oti^d  tipQtt  the  ^jfteritaV  jjHenoiritnqi  beheld  in  his  ^lioc^-jwnj^' 
and  -thdt  he  Is  ftilly'aWare  How  imi)6rtant  il  Is  that  tl^e  i^a^^' 
shrttild  b^  fati^Uidi^  With  th'^  ch'iructers  of  his  pupils.     ",  |r^,fs  pfj^ 
co<ir6e,"''h^  sa'yi,  ^  orfeesscnYia)  iSart  of  a  mah''s  duty  ifi  ^ng^^flg. 
in  atit  iiridettakiricti  whejtTier  it' wiU  leadhini  to  act  upqh  matter. 
or  updn  mind,  to  become  first  wen  acquainted  with  the  qrciim-f 
staYiees  oT  the  tast,— the  fnaiehars  he,  i^  to  act  upon^j  and  tn€^,| 
meatTs  wti(i(£  he  iiiay^reisotiably  expect  to  have  at  his  cooim^Hiq.' , 


These  general  femaAs  Mr  Abbott  Illustrates  Atiu&;-V-!^*  ^^^^[ 
class  of  teachers  seem  never  to  mdke  it  a  part  of  Iheir  "qalcufe-'Il 
tion  that- their  pupils  will  do  ^^rpng;  and  then,  when  any'niie^V 
OQiiduct'occiirs,  they  are  disconcerted  and  irritated,  &ttA  look  andi 
act  as  if  some  unexpected  .occurrence  had  broken  in  upon  their' 
plants  '  Others  understand  and  consider  all  this  t>efor^and., 
They  seem  to  think  a  Httle  before  they  go  into  their  school)  whaf; ' 
sort '  of  beings  boys  and  fflrls  are^  and  any  ordinary  case  of 
yotithful  dehnquency  or  dulness  does  not  surprise  them.     I  do  / 
not  Vnean  that  they  treat  such  cases  With  indtfferepce  or  neglect, 
but'that  they  expect  them,  and  ah  prepared Jhr  tliem^     Such  a 
teafeher  knows  that  boys  and  girl^  are\^he  mdienals  h^  hsis  to^ 
wdfic  upon,  knd  he  takes  ciare  ib  niaki  1>jm8elf  apquainted  wit^i^ 
thfefeetrt^derials  Jiat  as  ikeu  hre:'^  The  other  class,  however,  clo'^^ 
not  feem  to  know  at  WrWnat**sort'of  beings  they  Have  to  deaf  . 
vith,  Of  if  they  Tcnow;  do  not'  consider.     Tney  expect  from  them  . 
what  is  not  ta'be  obtaitied,  arid,  then  ar<e  disappointed  and  vexed 
at  the  failure.    It  is  a$  if  A  carp^hter  should  attempt  to  support 
an  entaWatare  by  pillarSr  of  wood  too  smiall  arid  weak  for  the 
weight,  and  then  go  on,  from  week  to  week,  sufTering'  anxiety 
and  irritation,  as  lie  sees  them  swelling  and  splitting  under  the 
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l^laine  to  nftnS6lr,  '•       ,    ,, 

Will  mUnfW^&^r^ly  M^^^^,  "ym^r'getM^ 

get^ j6ut  6rjna(ifence  with,. ,  j[f  p^^  ^^reaionha?  sf^^rfl^eg it;ne  Damd. 
'^S^'^Sl^^^ M ^i*^ ,?P  #?K§t  W^n^J^ l^^^^' ^ff  T^ 
prfe^$ed  By  discoMra^geinents  which  otfjpr^,;ipyeiri|ii^QV^,.bi^.lflt|^ 

aiia  suffering  whi^^fr  sarcasip  ^d  r^p^wft?®  y^ft  can  J^p^ 

u^tyhiin.'    Lpok  over  yqnr  jS^fiopj-r^piojio^  the 

eveip  y6u  ifir|d  one  V'hpni  jf^oiji  '^rc^iY^  the  Cr/^atgr  ^Q/bay^..eQ-«, 


pap'fofls;  be  Qught  to  nqd  m  ypif  a  protector  ^od  friend.r    Qpi^f 
of ^he  cT^atest'  pleasures  which  a  tfi^cbeic^s  life  ,^noj:ds^.  is  i^c  ip^. 
terbst  ot  seeldng  put  sucb  an. ODf^}. l]pwed  dow^Q  with  .b^paena 
of  depres^p^  and  di£«cour^gem^nt>  unapcustooied  losympatliyt. 
and'  kindness,  and  expecting  nothhig  fbr  the  future  but  a  weary , 
continuation  of,  the  che?i;l^s  .tpils.Wybick  }}^,xe  embittered  tlpe 
pas^;  and  the  pleasure  of  taking  off  .the  burden,  ot  surprisiog 
th^'tunid  disbeartenediuffbrer  by  kind  words  and  cheering  looks, 
aad  of , Seising  in.h^  countenance  the  esj^pressions  of  ease  and  even 
of  happiness  gradually  ifeti|rnin^,..^  ,         .       .      . 

^r  Galli'ip  relfutijig  rtie.tjieory  pf'  ^lyetJfi^  that;  ftll, differ;, 
endes  of  minils  are  the  grcducif  pif.^\^at}^j.ady4*?^.fbpfie  wh(r 
entertaiti  such  an  opiniop  ^  eh'Hglitpn  tn^  .Cpq^Vei^sing^ . 

on 'th9  subject  with  persons  wbojaeclicat^  tjjjieir  liyps  tp  th^ .^r^in^ 
ing  of  youth.  'Prom  thope  persops^  says ,  G^$\\,.  t^ey  vilj, . le^u  , 
th^t  eT^y  day  furnishes  occasion  to  remark^  that  in  e^n.i^d^. 
visual  tfie  dispositions  vary  even  jfroip  birtb,^nd  tbat,edu|c^tiqfi 
can  bd' effectual  only  in  proportipn  to  t}ie  iimatQ  qualiti^;  if  i( 
weh  otherwise,  he  adds,  bow;  ^uld  tbesQ  ^i^cellent  jo^ep  [i$i:d<>n 
them^lv^,  and  how  could  Qth^rs  pa^dp;ii  thorn,  fpr  ^egl^tipg 
to  root  out.  from  the  painds  of  their  pupils  every  fault,  «ivery 
viqe,  eveify  evil  passion,  and. every  grovelhng  inclination^ ?  .  Xiet* 
us  .now  hear  the  result  of  Mr  Abbott^s  expr^nce.  ^^  Do  pot 
hope  or  attempt  to  maice  alt  ypur  pupils  abJke.  l^ovid^noe  has 
determined  that  hiiinap  mines'  8bo^ld  diifer  froio  eadi  other,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  ^vlng  varWty  and  interest  tq  this  busyr^ce^ 

•  Sur  les  Fonctiont  du  Cerveau,  i.  148. 
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Q£.,Hfe|,Mf>lQWiiiC5«j^;Wflm  |lMUefifoff)ii|  teadi*i>$ft*larphii  his 

fqrjWHBi^  Jth«|5ftW|e/«icKtel»,ifvtfi©y  ^rtrejBwribiiby^jnodriiiery, 
h^.wpMld  d«sQ,TO»cHi<WWS^sp«H!ifflliDe./€C<the^r^         the 

h«ppy,  %Qeq^tn  r]^|r^^cbe<4b<  t^f^h^kl^»to)ciMapetJii(BqvMij;iiot 

v^pU  fp>^,fttt0^,^oifthviM?t,|tfe*l'4eaiCT8f<rfr;Pfoi*icfc  We 

^l^i^cj^bj^g  I  outi  MlPl^  ;l}flWef»Tl|irft|>/ viibb:  (the.^Gta(torriB»  en- 

62^^,11  jirRy{ii|o^ms{|)^  |#,it^o^9rJWiuraH  ItitftMis|totBibIe 
%it^W^f!^(ymy^^tti.mo^  if  ifciWenejpoflflWcMitolrtf. 

sif(^,4n4  fDHg^itMis  (H^;ith9.i9n^tff^|(or MlD.liiy  toibnteifaU  Ae 
%^4  llhie  9l»i)g^  wb^9l9s<»Fb«ki  owijii  Ifillrigwrtr*'  .*Jd,  hfsHouM 
b^ih^  (^b(^V  iW9i  4esngti//t(ft0Wltofi'bi9ipi]fnbfroml  eiwfj  de- 

(l99E^i(Hio|ty, iof  Myf^^  ^^fyf!(t^hVB^iVf}BMt\mil  .eroodingB^ ifa  each 
qpf  j^,4eYel(Qpp9^q^  pf  •  i4ftr(i^yo^MAw)e{ipow6raL)'.  S'pT'  U^^m^t, 
h^  in»$t  ir^i¥l^mia«c.|bdt|uft|)VQvkitfi;bfto)coltivate^>nol}iorc^^ 
Tl^;$e,  Qb«Qry9tion%  isbeWf a'liegf^..of  IcGhxNDfti]  jScbs^iikIhi^  we 
slji^d.  liI^e<to8ee,i$}0r«»^iteraUn9OPgrtoirheia  r^YeftitpBrofirious 
tb9ti,ey^  ]|^r,UVbb0a,aboMjd  M<ii»lcoiftt:^dict(hiU^  ^- 

plpy^pupUiaf|.;»;fDii9eiil  aaiilb)^iiblJow'ing^r^^MT^ehuinBh>rilfliid  is 
al^ftys^i^eii^^tisl^i  ih^jfiatie.  .h:Tbi«!wKiobds'teditesfand[jOTks» 
tp.qf^f^iprjU  ibeisat.td  fiMlihft^j  idyjfmmaed  itiitht  6iMMcir)Q|  abd 

apd.^iiJf9#Mi\gi  a^d  fti^lJPtinejti^  Ooe^najubeidio  ao  lBllL7l(ii;iiMbii- 

l«9ppbifqa^[&^2«0rflf  yi1pH#<»9kttMakiibiii]b8in^>qoi^^ 
49^B'^9<!^(f^Qfl9?MM'9(i4e«ivQd^  fo0i|i)  [PlneiMilg7)({-  Ibitnatiog 

o^Rw4^  ^WWlriSliw?  fc«ji88Wigbijtolba(«Mrft^*udittn  ;IQn^ 
nology  would  be  of  great  ul$9)iUccai  i(f^XiHSjflniiic^'"(ifli^'iMr 
AM^"t|fi.j<f)Vm,ik)flati  ^iifreggimtitadrtiitDfeB^i  fflido^dt^  dbae 
sc^t|qjF^;<)|l«d(iyQ^  ImUfjIiiiAiafi  jdutiiieeiikB  of  itvr!a>]f^tiffdei9bie 
v9rietV'#f 'CkUrafr|:<H)  wbifk  tbeigeiteralinfljaenote^dio^  khoorib- 
e^'WiM.not  ^(#^flktent(tf|;d(ln^^Jf(GEl1^[ltlll|aber1«^M 
wiU  hqt.be.(gji?eNitfci|ktH'MHr]4i(>^flrai^  it 

will pe  8M<;b<aA itpeiiU'iAto)e»ferdi9eiall (yofrt';poweni^ 
aivfi  djbciwmMU^D^  iQniQM  aea4i  vni^wffl  findta«Aai^'vdagk- 
loqkiQg.bpy»  who  ,witt.ppelU;f  diab^j/i.jronr^'toidinaiida'a^  op- 
PQ^  yppr  wisj^;  ooiaDQthinri^afnifire  tin^ragaej  whose  deihare 
aod  ^bioisaijire  lo^  lAia^^Mmedy  to^tanaral  a  nmdnef^naldng 
di3po8}|iQfi« ,  JQere  t^  OQ^  vihoie  giddy  epirit'  is  ahntTSthadiiig 
him  into  difficttlty^  buA  «bc(  is  int.  sa^pen  akid  frank  a  aisposJtioD, 
that  you  will  most  easily  lead  him  back  to  duty ;  but  there  is 
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ii^  thi9ViWithovi^kne0^'^bcb^l«^9A^Hat<'i^oh^%r^Hi6&  tt^n^ 
g]«saihicAaU3go(  1  tinUid^viM  «iitdo  titipuKfi^tJ^dl  ^  <  \>I  ^ht^d  ^  'flir 
d0epfloqantli«K>re/(horbil^>e^ttlfliMM!MlM  ^df>'i[(hark6t^.  \<^£Wrf 
)]djidkfstBbTikUMig/cBp>)f|f0|[cJWM^  hifi^  ^l^!)6^k)«^aml 

ebinotpnfvi4ii<kK  heiii'««alVtf'Of^tftiid  IKI^bMt!fe4l««)]^rU^  liMisi^if ; 
fiildalutWlia(x|t^ii%/foV  it  rinily>ibftdni4^WaU^^he  fourhddtfbn^bibt 

bib  hisvpriniliot  imintedKof  aljoIfin^n^^'^nU^  ebj^^^t^^t^f  bUrsdH, 
{vhiob<2iiBeb«fere4iM^bd  ftbm  dii^^to^^'t  find'^6bt  ^Mt  th^ 

bii|^ariiaopetiiiMis  («iBs^irig 'Im  ^od  «ftn=li?^d^him  -t6 

^t^bomdi^  eiq^bsedtoviiefppCftttoAsi^'Mlidhi  hkv^v^^t»afps,'imd  'a  fat 
^irter>iiiiiienQeJinrdketjformali<tt'of<tii6(i^ 
libeddflland«<iDteatMndk)de)ira^iy  i^ihh ^6^ni''' ^''Aiid&rvAu  wfakt 
lihflSBileiBfNiaibdfis  aieji'4hitt^iyoa>«iar>kf9^wt«t^e«6  t6  piij^'Mito!,' 
waib  whene/llo^UHin&i  i  ^tfShe  >bni>«iedgi<  >44ikh'  ^h  'ati  ^i(tnma-' 
tiobiofialmiiideyfh^ill'rivi^iyeoy  i^iii'li^t^  b«"<Mtjfiiled^'t6l  makitt^ 
^^mgbaBiteilibJihitl&iihdiivicIiial.  Jitiiotil^  be^'«h^nmdtTahi-i 
4iia  VnoM^lo'Re  «cbi<di  kiwaawicda  rpd^lw^s^  both^to^^^^  hiih  in 
Ulefgeafaf all  ^dlno^hitifDil  tfiitie  idHM^V^^^  bte'kit^iiksdafiie' 
wMitiiiankiky  on  ^iheibufiMs^oe  Ufex^M^a  ktli^  bot  l^d,  c^ 

Qari»d|u«UtAMialte^iitf  lutlltrafiii^  tM 

sdutA;  aiUibaiUi!(^li<«»«Ifon)ci|yi«s?^t^  W«IAt^<»H'1^!d^' 

dMehviiiiiikogefthar  lo  ciiiooifilatfbe^itli<ifeildd  fttijff0le'^d  eii- 
UghtoB^tibaohvfllenoeJlnHffi^iiai^MiA  tiveij  fbih^'tft^'^fitity 
fftaoliiirfjB^jbfnHJijiistly^&elievG^  Id'  otf^  td 

i4ni«luit  akrtmi7ra{tbe)^iitee/of  die>09Matiibe(|^BloV^r  Th^ 
fiai|>  ^biii^te: Jk  idibna^  fehy6ii»^  »to  s<4^fia)thei(«p^t*^tiAtl'at!lacbi 
aiqiitb£ih[dbijiftiic>liei<refomii^  o^'A{i(iroii4)  biitf  at'bls^^upe- 
rm^f bift  sUttlas  iiictfriedd  ;*  Jat:dasiTpdl^>t»  iMke- bwn  hapf^y;  not 
nja^jrutd  jofatno  Jib*gDDd*-wilUi{A/fid'itli«  Ixttt  way  16  secure 
tl|90dtt|ripp|HnMice8^  i^jupt  tbis^itKe^chenMlttv.  -Afituany  be  the 
boy'^s  frioBd. '  Il8diy«dB8iDe(<to «itake'  biltt  bappy ;  hapfiy,  too;  in 
his  own  way,  not  in  yours/^     One  of  the  means  recommended 
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by  Mr  Abbott,  of  securing  the  personal  attBchment  of  boys^  is 
**  to  notice  them — ^to  take  an  interest  in  their  puratuts,  and  the 
qualities  and  powers  which  they  value  in  one  another.  It  is  as- 
tonishing what  an  influence  is  exerted  by  such  little  circuBMtan- 
ces  as  stopping  at  a  play-ground  a  moment  to  notice  with  inte- 
rest, though  perhaps  without  saying  a  word,  speed  of  running,-* 
or  exactness  of  aim, — ^the  force  with  which  a  ball  is  struck,  or 
the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  caught  or  thrown.  The  4earter 
must,  indeed,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils^  never  forget 
his  station,  nor  allow  them  to  lay  aside  the  respect,  without  which 
authority  cannot  be  maintained.  But  he  may  be,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  on  the  most  intimate  and  familiar  footing  with  them  all. 
He  may  take  a  strong  and  open  interest  in  all  th^r  enjoyments, 
and  thus  awaken  on  their  part  a  personal  attachment  to  bimseif, 
which  will  exert  over  them  a  constant  and  powerful  conlroK^ 

The  following  observations  shew  that  Mr  Abbott  is-aware  of 
the  true  method  of  improving  the  moral  character.  In  a  reoent 
article  on  penitentiary  discipline,  we  recommended  its  appKca- 
tion  to  criminals  *.  ^*  We  should  all  remember  that  our  pupils 
are  but  for  a  very  short  time  under  our  direct  control.  Etcr 
when  they  are  in  school,  the  most  unceasing  vigilance  will' not 
enable  us  to  watch,  except  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time, 
any  individuals  Many  hours  of  the  day,  too,  ihey  are  entirely 
removed  from  our  inspection,  and  a  few  months  will  take  diem' 
away  from  us  altogether :  so  that  subjecting  them  to  mere  ex- 
ternal restraint,  is  a  very  inadequate  remedy  for  the  inonri  e^il 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  What  we  aim  at,  is  to  bring  for- 
ward and  strengthen  an  internal  principle,  which  will  act  when 
both  parent  and  teacher  are  away,  and  control  where  external 
circumstances  are  all  unfavourable.^ 

The  teacher  ought  uniformly  to  address  his  pupils  in  a  good- 
humoured  though  decided  manner.  Were  this  rule  attended 
to,  his  correctory  remarks  would  on  almost  every  ocoacion  he 
well  received.  "Whenever  strictness  of  discipline,^  «ay»  Ml* 
Abbott,  "  is  unpopular,  it  is  rendered  so  simply  by  the  iH4iu. 
moured  and  ill-judged  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced. But  all  children  will  love  strict  discipline,  if  it  is 
pleasantly,  though  firmly,  maintained.  It  is  a  great,  though 
very  prevalent  mistake,  to  imagine  that  boys  and  girls  like  a  lax 
ana  inefficient  government,  and  dislike  the  pressure  of  steady 
control.  What  they  dislike  is  sour  looks  and  irritating  language,- 
and  they  therefore  very  naturally  dislike  every  thing  intr^u^d 
or  sustained  by  their  means.  If,  however,  exactness  and  preci*' 
sion  in  all  the  operations  of  a  class,  and  of  the  school,  are  mtn>- 
duced  and  enforced  in  the  proper  manner,  t.  e.  by  a  firm,  but- 
mild  and  good-humoured  authority,  scholars  will  universally  be 

•  See  vol.  viii.  p.  594. 
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pleased  with  them.  They  like'  ^o  &ee'  the  uniform  appearanci^; 
the8€flitgift1M'ttol»niBilamQpsrlnopn«li^  iWl^ifi^  tq^/fei^ 
the  M^altM^'itf r  sjMhn)raiidflDfiradi9il^.fi^  ^be» 

schoM-lix>Tir(3|llQ(}Rth^  f6rm\a/o^mfy0iiyi^.lg^jf^fif^fhy,i^^^ 

and^wm^A^Li^  fif ml^dbiJbk>ipfeA9^%a4Mm^^^^  Oa  tb^, 
oth«  hfafid,  iMiiOf  of  disctfiliine^  hndo^§e/di^cie|r,>fjii^^^       i;^,. 

and  lb*rt«e>lrhttrbdbaHw'?lv;  .jj/w  -^oiui  ^>r|t—  cMf^;  j..  .;.^n'.r.    .   .^ 

MfoAbbokt  stnonglr^  !mis%oiiotl%^  l^pqfsri^ygfiiq^iiduc.^iMf.ttwr 

bu«Hi^9'of)8c(Rio^/ipf^ariBjfefero)^  ,  i  Inst^ad^  .^j3  h^.qf 

vaidy  «litabiiting.<^e^>«tMpdt/«9]iij^a9^^    tp.ia.  dqae^iJaiugs^j 

tentiaiBfIt  'i1tDuj^9>lkeiiwlintfi1'  ftM9iiite#ffW|^il^.^)^  principal}. cp^nrj 
monoK*|wjte  tt.iifeuhiCtwiileyoM^ii^fiPTWff^WW^^rt^  s^,tQrefleqt| 
hovr.aiiihyiteaoh^fiXMni}  Mm^  ^VW^j^F^ffinfe  W^^tj  tewijider^j^ 
and  abfaniqr  .heaklfi^/h^lng^  b^^rR^irfyri'liyW.^fll^/^th^  ^ay  tp  ^9, 
six  ifain^B -atria 'JAtae^ \^hfih^,9h^{lpf^f^prXp^^}^^J^ i^ud  has' 
detemkicd  th»*tilffthaUj:d^;bm:j|Ogjsr,  ,,,tIft>T  pp5\V)[.b)eivoD?e,^^ 
Gonriig^  and)dtthf»Dte^'Jiijr yfH\i^tf4}^  cfmj^^Vr ij^e .^nayp^-;! 
abI^itAiab(ofiA}tetf)lheP>^']ile|i^ildifi[iM^  i^pid  aesps^c,,J[Q^,]p^pa^^ 
tbek:ifaciiltieB<wiHiQOt.sM^t9ift){^,AiXi4ii^  t^k^  ,^TberQ  are  miii-. 
litiides^wbGrjili>..««rlyHfet  ^^efxipt^^.t^act^qg;,  a|:(d5.^fter  jbaying, 
beeadvonridd,  almostt  to>  distr^Uq{),.];(y4he.simi^Itan^i^  pressure 
of  lhofe»imilttfiifiojyi»)p4^)  gf^ye\^\xp,t\i^  ewpWymept  In  disgust, 
andffc»/toerf«ffte^iwQiHter,ihpMf,ftnjr^^  Ji^e,  Reaching.     I 

knoH^/multttud^i^fiof  ppr«)p^.t9..^bo\9  ilj.^  4Vpvp.des9riptiqp.wiIl 
exwtlfdipplyi''  ,,.t  ..  .,,  .,   ,,-.  ..,,i  ,,  ,   ,  ,'    ■     ';,..'.. 

Sbipe  icbcoeUend  rem^k^/O^  i\^t  suji^ject  of  thenpea  or.  ^ss^ys^ 
wriitett')byiboy0,r.well)d}^eipv^  to, l^^».,fl^9ted:« — "There  h  no 
branob  lof  sliidy  iii^e^i^^j;to,  \a  ^hpoJL,  whicU  i^ay,  by  judi-r 
cious  efforts,  l>c  made  more,,effvptUAl  AUcficcoDiplishipg  this 
obiecl^frJcading' jthj3'  pMpilli|,fto,tsep  .the  praciical  utility  and  the 
valiieMol;  kn^pvl^gey^iian  .^cpfnpp^ip,q!\,  .][f  .such  , subjects  aS| 
are  (Htkuki^  iii^^^^»^4i^t.mQrfii  }^f^qffs  i^e^^s^^igiiea^  the  s^ho;-, 


thalr8tQrl0>ofi<^mptyy  florid,  v^rb^.^  d^cJamatiop,  v(^hich  the  prac- 
tice :ofiiirritkigcpinpQsition  in  o^ir,  s^hools^  .as  it  is  tQ9  frequently 
man4l^»  ter>ds.t4^.  forxf--  A^k^.,P^^^^^^  subjects— subjects 
reiatiagto  the  biMnemof  ^^Ifieischpot  or  the  events  takijig  place 
aroiipd((^4>u<Mtl8iti^^ia  qi^fstj^n  ^fore  the  copimunity  on  the 
»ul^j?l#:af , th^r Jfloa^i^  a  n^f  ^ho^j-bouse  ?  Assign  it  to. your 
pupik,i^aiq[qe^^  for  di^^ussi^,  and  direct  thena  pot  to  wnt'e 
empty  d^llMORajtion,, but  4p.  obtain  frpm  their  parents  the  Veal 
arguments  in  the  case^fmd.to  present  thein,  distinctly  and  clear^ 

VOL.  IX. VO,  XLIIU  :  R 
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ly,  and  in  »niple  language,  to  their  companions.     Was  a  biiild- 
ing  burnt  by  lightning  in  the  neighbourhood  ?    Let  those  who 


saikr  the  scene  describe  it ;  tbpir.  Ppfdyoiions  to  be  read  by  the 
teacher  aloud ;  and  let  lyebi  iei  tnot'fdlear  descriptions  please, 
and  that  good  legible  writing  can  be  read  fluently,  and  that  cor- 
re<rt  's^ll^i^^aM^^^tu^tlcS  iM  'Midiikrl  mk'kJlht'dfUde  go 
shioilitbly'andf  ^ealiaiitly;  ahel  enable  ?t  to 'pr^uirb  hs'fbll' Effect. 
Is  a  public  budding  going  forward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  y)(>ur 
n^^  ?  yao»c^  mft^.^.i1^a  very  fpuitful  80M»c^  of  subje^U-|nd 
gu^^onis,  to  givcrintprpsl;,and  jnjpu^^e  ,(o  (h^  stwd^s^^i^^lhe 
^l^lHxioni.  Vour  classes  kk  .geuinetry  may  measure — jfour 
af^^i|i^iciaQS  may  calciiJiUe^apd  fliake. estimates — ^ygur  writers 
}ff}fijy  di^scribe  its  progr^  froft  Wei^k  tp  week^  iemd  £^}ticipi|t^  the 
si^fine^  which  it  will  in  future  yeai:$  exhibit.'^      ^    ^  ^  '    ^ 

,-,Toe.  following  s^ort  senteijp^,  embocftes ,  ao  imjjorj^nfi^tr.uth, 
**  A  das^  ^ould  go,  on  sIowTy.ayd  tiw^l  ph  f^.etafls,  '^,fp)^g  as 
to  fix^r^yrftPd^n^ke^  pp^ectly  fwr^  t^ie^rjipder- 

lahe  to  Warn,  .  la  this  manner,  the  kijoKled^ethev  acquire  will 

eir 


JWr  4J&^t,t.  oflpfrs  to  Xeafhj^r^m  a^vw,  of  yvhiph  ^i^^—^nd. 


^ii^y  pftenial  hab;;?,  to  ^jj^cl^,  jiis,, 9^401^  an^4emp^^^ 
PQsabipt  AccmfPq^^ft^i  (^fjf^^d.i^nd  .ty  .hold,  mt^rwufse 
If i|h  .miqds  whioh, , aFp.,|ipma;,«^j ,  ^M  {etp}^,  q^mmx^  .wnl>,  pur 
^W.n%  w^^^«hially  acqmi:^,^a;^^ts^  t^pt  the  r^.^jgl^  W^Rfl?  wd 
t/be  mi^tm  Pfi  actj.ye  hfc  pr^vept  j^pifp  ,u^|^mg  ^rqi^rjd.  qljher 
n^en..  N^rn)w-r|pi;jded^  jf^VPf^iuP"^  pr^po,ss^ssioD^  j^i:§,iw. 
bibed,  through  the  facdity,.*,iy^^\Y)fi(;|?,,4iX,jWr  Q^l}  l^ttl^  j^upa- 
mun^ty,  we,  sdqpt.wcj,  p^'i^taipyjvofpii^.,  JV^  to6  ,§tropg  cpp6- 
flpnc^  in,,our,QTrn  xi^y,9  p^i  eji^ei;^, , si^j^^ , aJiposf,  u^v||aUy 

quesiii)ii  ;^  1^)^  W  expF^  .tho^  qpjif}9n8  in  «,  t9<^e  ojT,  apl^prUy, 
and  ^yen  sppoeftnws,  pf  .^rrogfjip^.  w](pch  .Wn^Cflj^re  m^^ 
#9booUi:oow:  fop,,th^j^(hpn  wesiie^^^wA^ 

detsded  desci^ptipn  pf  t^e  ux^J^^ig^  aM|f.^fioe 

it  is  Jwydty,  su^ptible  of  phf^^  MSm?  ftWWftOf 
f f|»m>ung  ta  gii;e  an  ^tr^ct,9l  iW  we  bave,gre|;^rred, ji^o^)^  be- 
tore  the  reader  a  few  det^hf?0^MMj^^ 
in  ewy  system  of  educa^ioiu  ;.lbe^  pj^ffflift^i^  wfe.ftiiniieh  a 
speeunen  of  the  authors  stylf  or^,r\tmg,i^d,Wijl^,,japil,em. 
boqy  ideas  and  facts  w^Ldeserrin^^jto  be  repprded.in^  thq  m^^ 
of  a  Jaumal  bgVuig  ior  its  chief  wject  th^  elgpi^iibipn  and  is 
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Movement  pf  bumaUr  wture^    By  reprinting  tbejrp^  in  J£i^. 
land,  Dr  Mayo  has  performed  good  service  t9  ih^  British  public 
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Ifi/i  name  of  ^'>^Et  is'  issbilat&l'throughdut'ttite  cWilteeff 
WoHa  wiril  the  hutnahe  tnethcxl  of  treatment  npw  so  generally 
emptoyed  in  iWe  hianagemeht  of  the  insane.  ''When  the  father  of 
the  yresent  author  was  first  fippointefd  to  the  tharge  bf  the  Sal- 
pArtefie  in  the'  neighbourhood  of  JParis,  the  fpeahe  were  treated 
there,  as  every  where 'else,.  With  a  harsh  n^^s,  ifeverity,  arid  ne- 
glect, whicW  rfendefed  an  asylum  the  abode  of  teri*or  ^ncf  irfsery^ 

rofa 

sfiidy 

th^' iiiihappy  mriiat:c«s,  anfl  ^6  b%iVe^'irie  irritating' bi^id  htrt^tfui 
consequeiices.  6f  feeyerity,'thari  fie  Ut  Himself  tdf'nniJrbve  Adt 
€onditi6n,'1by  treatihg  inetn  ^tth  kiiidiiess,  and  soothing  their 
mbijfiid  feelfngs  By  eveW'mtQns  in  his  powc^r.  He  reforined  thfe 
whole  system  of  disciprine,  arid  substituted  watchful  attention 
on' the  part  of 'the  atreriitihts  tor  'the'  firhahis  and  ^clusibti  in 
which  alcind  seiuWty  Tlad,ferdWbiifeiy'^  He  infro*. 

ducetf  or4br^  yieariliri(?s$.  anil 'toti^fortiwhei'W  nothing  but  suffer- 
ing aifd  eorifdsioh '  wcite'  fiirj(tieHy  'kri6'A^ti.  The  con8e(|uehc'e« 
were*  surprising.  'Tranqifflfity  Jireva'iled*  among  thfe  patients  to 
an  extent  far  exceeding  «(i  past  etwfJ^nce ;  whil^  recoveries  be- 
came more  i^pid,  kndlit6rd  Numerous. ' 

Havi^)^  accoiii(itished'  so  Yririch,  Pihei  announced  to  the  #dtld 
th^  j^niiciplesU^hich  had  guided  hfm,  aiid  the  success  which  had 
attencfefl  W^  efibrfo.'  Backed  by  results  so  decisive,  arid  by  the 
extetisiVe!  opportunittes  whitih  lie  enjoyed,  he  spoke  wftn  tti 
authUHty  ymAi  prejudice  could  not  long  withstiind;  and  wiiha 
philariUft'opilf  lelbquence  'I'lot'  less  dqnvincing  to  the  reasori  than 
the^ring  to.thfe  b&t' feelings  of  huirian  nature,  i  And  from  the 
extensive  cdircjulatioq  and  influence  of  bis  work  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  toFinel  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  due  the  beneftient  impulse  which  has  already 
materially  alleviated  the  siiflenngs  of  thoU8an(]s,  and  which  pro- 
mise^r  ^Ve  long  to  ^endet  insamty  a  tnuch  less  terrible  liiBictibn 
than  It  has  been  in  times  pkst.  Pinel,  in  shorty  was  a  notable 
instance  of  the  advantage  df  placing  at  the  hedd  of 'a  large  pub- 
lic ^stAbVishk^nt  a  man  fully  qualified  for  the  situation,  and 
capid^  of  a^^itiil^  himself  of  the  oppdrtpnities  affon)^  fqr  add^ 
ing  to  Ihe  st^ck.  of  human  ifoowledge  and  thereby  to  the  sum 
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of  human  happiness.  Had  an  ordinary  routine  physician  been 
appointed  in  nis  place,  the  same  .abuses  might  have  continued 
unabated  for  years,  and  no  suspicion  have  ever  crossed  his 
mind  that  the  system  was  susceptible  of  the  smallest  improve- 
ment. How  few,  accordingly, — ^how  very  few—^jire  there, 
among  the  numerous  establishments  of  Europe,  wnose  physi- 
cians have  done  any  thing  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  insai^ity, 
or  even  given  to  the  world  any  record  of  their  principles,  prac- 
tice, or  experience !  Many  golden  opportunities  are  thus  lost 
for  ever ;  but  the  day  is  approaching,  when  a  more  active  and 
enlightened  zeal  will  hasten  to  remove  the  reproach. 

After  this  preface,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  the  name  of 
Pinel  on  the  title-page  of  the  above  work  gave  us.  a  sanguine 
expectation  of  finding  the  son  carrying  on  the  labours  of  his 
lamented  parent,  and  contributing  a  fresh  stock  of  information 
on  this  most  interesting  subject.  Nor  have  we  been  deceived.. 
We  miss  occasionally  the  perfect  sobriety  of  judgment  and  soli- 
dity of  matter  which  distinguished  the  father ;  but  we  recognise 
the  same  acute  observation,  glowing  benevolence,  and  scientific 
zeal,  which  characterized  him ;  combined,  indeed,  as  is  quite 
natural,  with  a  more  youthful  and  ardent  imagination.  These, 
however,  are  defects  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  further  expe- 
rience will  not  fail  to  remove. 

We  intended  to  notice  the  present  work  at  greater  length ;. 
but,  owing  to  want  of  room,  must  content  ourselves  with  offer- 
ing a  strong  recommendation  to  its  able  author,  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  evidences  of  Phreno- 
logy ;  as  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  enable  him  to  give  additional 
force  and  precision  to  his  views,  and  to  explain  satisfactorily  a 
variety  of  phenomena,  which  will  otherwise  seem  perplexing  and 
contradictory.  His  liberality,  intelligence,  and  candour,  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  conviction  of  the  truth  and  value  of  Phreno- 
logy will  follow  his  study  of  its  doctrines ;  and  we  feel  persuaded, 
that,  with  its  assistance,  he  would  not  only  do  greater  justice  to 
his  own  talents,  but  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of  his  work. 
In  the  hope  that  a  second  edition,  thus  amended,  may  make  its 
early  appearance,  we  leave  him  at  present  with  our  best  wishes. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  PHRENOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

r 

TO  THS  BDITOB  OF  THB  PHBENOLOOICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  make  the  following  communication 
to  you  respecting  the  Manchester  Phrenological  Society's  pro- 
ceedings since  the  last  report  inserted  in  the  Journal ; — 
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Sd  June  1834.— *Mr  James  Edmondson  read  a  paper  on  the 
character  and  development  of  Burns  the  poet ;  which  led  to  an 
animated  discussion  at  this  and  the  ensuing  meeting. 

\Qth  June. — ^Mr  Bally  introduced  Mr  Ditchfield,  a  resident 
of  Paris,  who  Tinted  this  country  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  progress  of  Phrenology,  with  the  view  of  report- 
ing on  the  subject  to  its  advocates  in  Paris.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  corresponding  member. 

9d  July. — The  president,  Mr  Wilson,  read  a  paper  on  idiocy, 
peculiarly  referring  to  the  case  of  the  Salford  idiot,  as  pub* 
fished  in  the  last  Journal. 

5^A  August. — ^Mr  A.  Prentice  suggested  for  discussion  the 
question,  **  How  far  are  the  principles  adopted  in  infant  school 
education  consonant  with  those  of  Phrenology  ?^  In  the  course 
of  his  observations  on  this  question,  Mr  P.  entered  into  the 
description  of  the  mode  adopted  generally  in  infant  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  the  founding  of  several  of  which  he  has 
been  mainly  instrumental.  A  long  discussion  arose  upon  the 
question,  particularly  as  to  the  liability  of  the  faculties  to  fatigue, 
and  the  great  necessity  of  peculiar  regard  to  avoiding  an  over 
exercise  of  them  during  infancy. 

9Ad  September. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr  Edmondson  '^  on 
the  practice  of  taking  developments^ — ^ieprecating  the  course 
adopted  by  some  Phrenologists  in  pursuing  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate manipulation  of  heads,  and  the  prediction  of  character  there- 
from—- a  practice  which,  owing  to  a  due  regard  not  always  beinff 
had  to  the  whole  relative  conditions,  he  considered  calculated 
to  do  injury  to  Phrenology,  and  so  tending  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress,  by  increasing  the  prejudices  already  too  general  against  it. 

\^lJt  Ociober.^^Mv  Bally  laid  upon  the  table  ten  casts  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  brain,  as  exhibited  in  the  course  of  its  dis- 
section, according  to  the  plan  of  Dr  Spurzheim.  The  casts  are 
beautifully  executed,  and  are  coloured  and  finished  so  as  to 
constitute  an  invaluable  substitute  for  the  real  brain  in  the  illus- 
tration of  cerebral  anatomy.  Mr  Bally  also  displayed  and  di^- 
^ected  the  brain  of  a  sheep;  upon  which,  in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  casts,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  to  point  out  the  eorre»- 
pondeocies  of  the  sheep^s  and  the  human  brain.  His  remarks 
and  dissection  elicited  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Sodety,  and 
subsequently  the  set  of  casts  of  the  brain  was  purchased  and 
added  to  the  Society^s  coUecUon.  The  subject  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  was  continued  at  three  subsequent  meetings  by  Mr 
D.  Noble  and  Mr  Bally. 

ftlet  OcMer.^^Mr  James  Edmondson  read  a  paper  on  the 
diaracter  of  the  natives  of  Loo-Choo,  as  described  by  Captain 
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Baril  HMj  Mid  /Miigffited  duii  inferred  ^general  dev^lopuetit ; 
whiiAifledi(totidb'iofeffliUngidiqsis8isio^^    r  ^  .-i  /fi >'  i  h.  >.. . 

liU  JDAv)if&lT>*4*Mr  iiiKiiicL  NdUei.DtadimutMqpbr  <ff  on  the 
lAefliw,  L^hylsiBeltazld  moraiv'  df ^estimaltif g/faunuQ^^sbaBa^ 
So  M^y  ^weiw  Aqiraeritfeaf  tUneani^.apjiraoiiitfidii^ 
berB'preMbt  od)  the  ^'sedmd  .  ttveik^ '6f  dtaomiion,; -that'stbey 
dtt^nmBed '  vpon^  its  puhBcbtkni^^iD  the(/fordi  ef  jaifiaiiipyet. 
This  i^sdtulbn  hk&  dniss  jbeen  ^iraiiaed  ^ntni-eflwot,  tudAtk  tttpy  is 

9Mij!j^^aM(ib^.-*^revlcnflly  1)o>emeiTO  {favdieitidis. 

cus^on  bf  Mr  NoUe^s  pkp^  road  at  the  last  medimg^  Mr  NoUe 
begged  to  nAfahe'Soqiei  ^renMrlcB  upbs  tbe'oritiqpiferooiiinxied  in 

NittiefiU,  therein^  pubitthed^  ^aiid  iorwai'ded  oy-  dn»>@Mnety  to 
tibe-Bdiforsl  After  »me  discussion  upon  chose  ranasks,  it  ^as 
resolved  unanimoiidyl  ^  That  the  Secretary  is. directed ito  eian« 
milmeat^  to^thte  Editors  oF  the  Jouinal  tke  ebjectiQnsv6f  4hU  So* 
ciiety  tb  the  eriticjuef «n  ih^  oArM^tmlft^roF'Mr  Ih  -Nofale^spaper 
on  the  teiBperam^ntd^  'oimtwma'm  the  Beceinbbr  mmbcr  of 
that' pdUiteMion'."  '  I]i"«6(ordknM  with  jUs'iiesokilion,  1^  nay 
be  allowed  r^pectfuHy  to  remark,  tbtit'lirNobfe does. nottatale 
m  the  essay  thM  ^  Indilenoe  abd  'mental  ioaotavdty^  At&d  ab. 
sence  of  any  very  powerfiil  motive"^  aae  the  rmdt  of  tbesiingiiloe 
temperiiment ;  bnt- that'  this  oooditifln  of  thingsi  is  moei  notn- 
moH^^  associated' with  it/  and  for  the  reasons  stated' by iMaiNtoUe 
in  the  suoceeditog  psMgraph,  tiz.  ^  in  oonse^uenoe  of  iheipre. 
dominant  ^ergy  usually  posseaaed*  in-  thete  'iiistanoe8.:b)r!the 
organs  of  vegetative  lifey""  leading  moat  ^enterailyi  to<  the  stale  of 
bc^y  oonst'ftution  whii;h  yoo^Mhl  vuiir  oKticai^iUttstralioByisMow 
to  be  productive  of  *^  nkental  indolenee  »and  inactiti^.?M  Id  i^ras 
conceived  by  the  Society,  that  had  ib^iwbdle  aenicneeiritfiin 
the  periods,  relative  to  this  matter,  beeniquofed^ynitrliilfieotH 
damnatory  retnarics  wbuld  not  havei^een  deemed  to  a^f>ix>pviate. 
In  your  ooneludit^*  rettmrkstn  tiire  crit^oe  to  qtsstimi^  you 
observe,  that  *^  Temperament,  therefore,  besides  iimuencing^c 
actitnty  of  tbd  organs,  affdots*  their  pow&r-  idio,*  tov^^aeateo  ex« 
tent  than  Mr  Noble  sterns  hidiMA  to  aUow^^t  Thai  SooiBty  ap- 
prehends, tbafe had  not av^ry tthpartant  jban^nphdbeoi  aWiti«t* 
ed,  in  the  process  of  abridgemNsnt,  this  otjeethm  onuki  nulihave 
appeared  to  hold  good.  In  the  dnft  of 'the  paparin*  the  posses- 
won  of  Mr  NoUe^  the  paragrlrpb  aihidcd  to  runs  tkus,  *^  TIm 
practical  inference  which  I  wouU  deduce  from  aU  difese  tmum- 
-stances  is,  that,  in  fcrming  an  ofiinioB  of  mentd  paouKaiity  from 
corporeal  structure,  we  should  m  all  casea  take  into  dwacoDuat, 
tiot  only  the  siae  of  the  iMain  genendly  and  tbe  cerebral  •organs 
9iidividually,  Mit  Also  the  kind  of  temperament  with  whidi  tfaey 
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are  aBtociated*;  for  «r  dii»<iHtter  ffftSifimt^temiky  modifies'  die 
degree  of  exercise  to  wfaidi^lbe'pfhrviiiuy  ItanrelitciileUba^Mwd 
it  Witt  lie  ahf»)uleljf»fittpoMibib  mifoMi  HMbriect»}aea>rf  Ite  ftc- 
tuclr9Mk^naCiafoy^|0irav^'Vitbo(*.iiiro  iiltSDtifltt)MifgjdMeQled 
•  to  Jtar^fttMUtf  itrmnmg,  jo^  wHk^ttbeitampAaiiMiit  ek^rt^  such 
a toaniftstmifloi wHi  tWvMevail  hrei^avirai&tbatilh^^Br^miMDf 
'  mffi  tef  hjr  Ib  abndutl^  increaAdu  bh  n^  4>nerreaereb«y  mmd,  tffer- 
taqdj  Mmee  mvjftoaeresjnodiiipr  <]Bsi4aaaria  -ibt  tiafi0f!vtiieoi'glu 
nic  material  can  have  taken  place,^  &c.  bo^  '  ib  «(miiihiami^*it 
tfppeahrtt^  oiltthat  thf^ifieirs  exipfeMKd/in^Mr  lAtthl^Vflaparare, 
tm  eiMro^B^iiioreaBei  the  eaiing^  ofati^4iMrei%,tMdftbiili^»uah 
ezenoiB  ia.  pvfpooted  by  af«|vioujbbb'iteMpemQiteti    • 

"Wenifaem  ncimberit'iiffin  ustIInm  tor«eifclare^iMffwlTCiB>  i^n 
the^lbingoiii^  sobjted^  liaviiig  HianiiiaMto$lf)r  fdopiedlMrtMiUt'd 
emiSf.^jkKiAm  l«M|miimmte»>-«ad(haywig  -orilgfaally / iit»i|art>d 
tiieed^^or  inwrtkai-iDjrtnirivBldilble  jMnwi  «-  *>  .<>... 
^  Mtfr  t0Mnnferi-U-lf r  Pnentke-nfeadariMpeEi  ^.<#B4hei«oiiiMi- 
ii^eoMeM*atIendl6wiBeiit  «f.^ttO(tosfi<l  and  uiiaaoceilful trades- 
HMfB^Ti.gB  whiohfetfecal)  iosttecescaad.Aietayi^aiivrtiie.^  4be 
-Mtrice^twere  oontnbQttd.  He  hae^MomiNd  adidii6oMl«paiiii«- 
anatniia  iipoM  th^  siiieist  at  )kta.caiiiest>tonfeii^ei»co. .     '  - 

1#l&  DtfcMiftar. — IBne^Retifiienny  Halfiml'j0i)eiirui4befQhair. 
ThifriieiBg  anenpecud  aaMual^mettiligoftiiie  8«iQieftyfor  iveeif- 
iag  ibe^TOpon  of  tlm  pa8t')iteai%  and  for<lbe  efeotieH'^fofGiem 
finr^hd  enaaingcBe^.'ihe  repdrtadf^tbe  TreatufePfaad  Secreiafy 
•Wfret^reid  ana  roeeived)  andithe'  iiaUalii^  .thto  took  flatpe. 
VltiilalaljnAiMi  folkMimnsr  iloe«ks.'Were!<aaBoudeQd'liyttbeoh4ir- 
niaat^-tJkCv 'DMuei>N<£k|7  mtgeoti;  i^lheiMm^^  Mr  George 
1oi^\%  ^fPrda&iiter  ;  «Mr  •Jooailian  N.  ^B^waoHy  ^(PC77«&iry  »n  jlr 
Wdiiarti  Batty^'antibt)  Glwnolor.^'tteivv  H.  H'^Jone^  McrG^cme 
Pla«t»>iiifgeoo,  Mr  Bjdhal^  > Aiider80»«i«urgciab,  if o  Eidaapno- 
aoaylMb:'Jiaaiet>'£dipond0dn,raad  Mtof  JotiQ  Sj^aoffidd^  C^MUftf- 
tersiji  >9^<tfatok»«ofiili0»A0mt([f  vwrB  tbaa^vra  tatJba  offiqin 
of  tnerpast*yeary»ai|idilie'fiockly^a4|ourped  totb^^^tb  Janiwy 

-  8Ar 'J|yiiM»i^/]i800.^The  Seciwtary  wad  a  paper  '^oa  tfae 
•ebanadarawt  feouroa^f  the  diMMtabla  A^ng:aiiflM^  byrdbe 
ob—ff^atiDo>  bf  iwwleaaMiiewQf  .the  peiaoni;?'  iaarb^  dK  Sm^y 
iilliriMldir<  duHigbti  afiter  two  aireiiiilgtrrdiieuinQn,  that  he  had 
aueoaarfUljir  shevn  4hat  the  five  ettemal  flenses  possess,  Jite, the 
intellectual  itHSultkB^  jM^iepdoBy  meMory ,  aad^  jpnoM%v  4qu^ 
natiOD.  He  examined  the  VQisoeS'  So  ivrhieh  Deeii&ur  r^^pud.  to 
eleanlineBS  -of  the  penon  is-imiatty  aUvibuled,  and  shewed^  the 
dedoetioiM  or  coneltisiaiis »lo  he  onsatisAiotory.  A^ter  ^4)nef 
deseriptksi  of  the  aalare  of  ibe  feeling  exporieneed  .in  uadeaali- 
ness,  and  the  prooesB^  of  annoyance  u  odoasioos,  he  expressed  the 
conclusion  at  which  lie  had  arrived  to  be,  *^  that  the  source  of 
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that  abhorrence  wlitoh  some  display  at. the  sight  of  uncleanli- 
nesB^  or  of  ^eKtreme  regard  >to  aleanliDest'at  the  same  time  mani- 
fe6t€id,  <b  the  peooliar  amteness  6(  theseneeof  tooeh  or  feeling 
ii»  a<Ane'deg»ee^(J!ii'joifit*fdpei«tt0li  ^withthe  obaecviog  pevers.^ 
^'^7th'Jamawf\r^The\ife'>oi(iCmfea  Haiiser  wa»«rdad  by  the 
StiSMtetaryy^ifith-avTifewto  ih^  dioititig'  of.-the  opiniona  «f  the 
meikdb^rs^  and  ifiducing  ai^tenttoni>to  that  BioBtimeiosliog  case. 
K  i^  eotpeet^d  that  it  wlHlead  to  a  mere  particular  ootioe  in  the 
form^of  an  essay .--^Y our  attention  to  these  comfnunicatbns  will 
oblige,  Sir,  yont  tnoet  obedient  servant,  for  the  Manchester 
Phrenological  Society,     '   »  Jom.  N.  Rawson^  Set* 
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We  insert  with  imieh  pleasure  the  foregoing  comofiunieation. 
The' Manchester  pbrendogists<  continue  to  prosecute  their  in- 
veslngationa'with  roost  conimendable  seal  and  perseverance;  and 
we  ircjoice  to  iind  that  they  aro.  presided  over  by  such  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  phrenologist  as  Mr  Noble  appears  to  be. 
His  ^^  Bssay  on  the  Means^  Physical  and  Moral,  of  Estimatkig 
the  Human  Character,^^  a  copy^of  wiiich.  Mr  Rawson  has  kindly 
sent  us,  is  excellently  fitted  to  rectify,  tlie  crude  notions  enter- 
tained by  some  as  to  the  extent  to  which  characUr  is  ascertain- 
.abie*frora  the  mere  siae  and  form  of  the- bead,  without  regard  to 
-tcoaperament,  or  inquiry  into  the  kind  of  society  in  which  the 
iddi^vidual  has  moved,'  and  his  moral,  religious,  literary,  and 
soientific  education.  The  important  influence  of  these  circum- 
stances in  modifying  the  natural  tendencies^  though  treated  of  in 
-all  the  standard  works  on  Phrenology,  is  too  frequently  neglect- 
ed in  practice;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  grave  errors  are 
ixnnfnitted,  which,  instead  of  being  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or 
rashness  of  the  manipulator,  are  often  regarded  as  demon^itrative 
of  the  unsoundness  of  Phrenology  itself.  The  present  essay, 
therefiore,  in  which  these  modifying  circumstances  are  insisted  on 
in  detail,  is  cakulated  to  be  of  great  service  in  checking  the  fioUy 
of  unthinking  phrenologi&ts ;  and  weheartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  both  for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  ex- 
oeUenoe  and  soundness  of  doctrine.  Tlie  pamphlet  is  attld  by  all 
the  bookseUers  in  Mancbeater^  and  also  by' our  Edinburgh*  pub- 
lisher.    A  short  specimen  maybe  given;  ben»i 

With>respect  to  the  modifying  effects  of  example,  Mr  Noble 
observes  :-^^^  We  all  know  how  much  mankind,  especially  in 
youth,  4ire  the  creatures  of  imidalioity  and  how  much  example 
influences  the  disposition  in  early  years.  We  all  know  how.  ha- 
bits, from  this  sonoce,  become  Kxvntid,  to  which  there  was  not 
attyespeaal  predisposition ;  and  how,  when  they  have  become  ao 
fbnned,  they  exist  almost  as  a  second  nature,  and  this  either  for 
good  or  (or  evil.  The  great  tendency  in. the  inferior  feelings  of 
our  nature  to  obtain  a  predominance  is  well  known,  and  we  may 
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almost  iofer  with  certainty,  that,  in  ftbe  very  great  majority  of 
iostanofSytan.  undue  .activity.  «nd  improper  ilirection  vnll  nave 
been  commuaknted  to  these,  if  subjected  in  early  life  to  the  in- 
fluence «f  erii  association*  This  will  hold  good,  n^t  only  in  re- 
spectiofiftbose  whose  Cendenoies  to  immorality  are  naturally  con- 
sidefablcv  buCi(in  respect  idso  xif  those  who  possess  from  nature  a 
fair 'average  of  moral  endowment ;  and  indeed  I  may  go  fur« 
therv  and  assert,,  with  the  highest,  confidence,  that  even  those 
who  aore  the  most  favourably  gifted  of  nature  will  lose  that  high 
sense  of  Christian  virtue,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
code,  if  in  early  life  they  have  been  engulfed  in  the  allure- 
ments of  vicious  society.  For,  as  the  apostle  emphatically  ob- 
serves^ *  evil  communications  corrupt  gcod  manners.^  And,  in 
like  manner,  an  individual  c^  no  great  moral  strength  by  his 
nature,  will  often  pass  through  life  with  more  true  honour  to 
himself  than  one  more  eminently  endowed  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  whose  opportunities  as  to  early  aasooiation  have  not  been 
so  (fiurounible.  But  the  influence  of  sooiety  is  not  alike  upon 
all  3  OMHvl  >example  will  have  infinitely  more  eflect  upon  one 
who  is  possessed  of  a  high  cerebral  oiffanization,  than  upon  <ine 
whose  head  is  <  viUanously  low  ;^  and  whilst  I  believe  that  an 
individual  of  this  latter  character  will,  from  his  earliest  years, 
be  almost  sure  to  run  riot  if  evil  communication  be  notstudious- 
ly  prevented,  I  am  yet  satisfied  that  even  sudi  an  one  may,  by 
dint  of  an  excellent  moral  training,  be  rendered  a  tolerably  re- 
spectable character.*  And  the  intermediate  results  may  always 
be  anticipated  under  intermediate  cirrumstimces;  the  proper 
proceeding,  in  the  estimate,  being  always  to  compare  the  preaiS" 
posMon  with  the  external  agents  by  wnich  it  is  modified,  and  to 
deduce  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  a  conaderadon  of  their 
reciprocal  influence.^ 

There  is  considerable  force  in  what  Mr  Noble  says  in  com- 
mendation of  the  study  of  literature,  which  he  conceives  to  po- 
lish ihe  manners  by  cultivating  Ideality.  We  think  him  mis- 
taken, however,  in  supposing  that  it  is  against  sound  literary 
educatami  that  the  public  mind  is  now  so  generally  excited. 
There  is  a  great  difievence  between  the  mere  acquisition  of  sy. 
nonymous  words  in  difierem  languages,  and  the  gaining  of  a  re- 
lish'for  the  beauties  of  naAve  or.  foreign  literature.  Of  twenty 
boys  who  receive  what  passes  for  a  literary  education,  probably 
not  mcNTe  than  one  really  appreciates,  folbws  outt  and  is  im- 
proved by  the  study  of  beUiM  lettres. 

ASiet  mentioning  that  the  function  ctf  the  perceptive  faculties  is 
to  observe  external  objects  and  their  qualities  and  phenomena,Mr 
Noble  adds,  with  great  truth, — *^  But  the  kind  of  knowledge 

*  This  statement  appears  too 'broad.  Heads  of  the  hwest  cUiss  are  in  no  cir- 
cumstoQces  accompanied  by  a  tolerably  respectable  character. — ^£d. 
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MUghtrafterv  aoditi«fiiMs  apc^iadmifaida,  wiUr  vavy  witb'nwnu 

•  ricmsJBilthectoBrefliif  MM  ■tilfadwflirtt  iaiadif  Mwpecti^  mA  with 
tbcif tgmerld'^iieatiodj  'Thas^'finaqwaliple^iaD^fn^  AnajpibaTe 
great-^DwritsnmvAei^affquittiinniw^^  iteitidfalibe  of 

.aeIf/jlte7grost:ii>roU^dUllti»Ldb)/^    l|ii  hisbqie^aaaleteiUiilf  bent 
-iipm  fKt^i^gpnii)  4wdi'in£li]^ifte«S,'iiici^ll^ 
•toitediemsiinB^i/ra^stviiGftidiie'^^  iniivjikial, 

by  ;tlwusbiiua!i]rtnioatfw  of  laoue'^fMMVci^U'niftinipae^toii^ 
iii]aght/hkvei»a(|iQrad.'miufli  incAilimfoniiJttiab,  iMd^.m^9!dme 
'f^vit^ujaa^mtkeMghiylemibrntA  faDVuean- 

«dtiii(laAiiioluiiiBiplarauill  'iii^^  'AapdTrif(teitte!iDne 

i^e46  pMdiottdyifiiatt'a  btthi  dbeeMaiiQ^ttf:^^         devfiop- 
Bften^'  tiSi»t>  ^i'iiar8on(ivbhH^gMat^iiidmdM 
'  *  wcmlcli  make  /^rate'  fro&n^sikt  phjihkidffisoMiBdia^isiiM' to 

'itt«  pdHticty  )0p  of  acMle^odiierjoiiyfcM  dB  tiiviift  imponmtiooitrlH^- 
'•ecrbjr.«^ec:t^teiiueitibD,  might  h^iiift«Ntolitdaiioactikdkfc  distillate 
totCbeWrytlliu)^^  ia  «Mbbf/|Ouwt-  «thertstrctua8taDtes,iheAV«uld 
haveibeena^respedbttfe  ptaficieiit^^  \  And  i]»>r^gKni>to>tfabK:]«- 
.0taiBoea;irlierff^'«9lh>iMBien||;dlk>r  peoteptiotv^ft  !9^*««f ot  wAeotive 
-facskf  eaiftte^  iilitiiriU  d^qd  vefv*  inirch;iit|Dbn-  thei  edilusation 
'WhethfiT'sudita  niddiMhoDoatat^'ffirectedriautBijpuri^  I 
-haiiCf8eBntndiiddi»b,i«idii.grr0iUiSntdi  popery  tpraaentiiig 

>NHrtaBaBB>o£^Oltotdr  excdlaieeritoinfeii^  beve^ 

fatal 'OrgatnxpUioaiiwai-"«uoh  l)enrath!i>lht0iyiCMinu{>aiid)<initbese 
cases,  the  result  might  readily  be  traced  to  the  edoeatioil. — The 
'  former  class  of  individuals  I  have  generally  observed  to  be  very 
.expert  in.their  ordinaiy  avocaiioos ;  ^very  dever*Ht  a  bargain,  or 
in  arranging  some  scheme  relative  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
well  informed,  and  ha]^  ib  ^^mml^,  upon  the  politk»  of  the 
rday^;  and,  in  a  cais^  ppi  iwf»iifhvlli)  jEi  bav9<|)9w  in  mind,  decided- 
-iy  ignorant  upon^  and  entertaining  distaste  to^^  most  of  those  sub- 
jects to  tiie  cultivation  of  which  tneir  own  minds  mighly  by  their 
.■«i\Jre»i^«MBidei3Bd)pi»nev'«A(ttd  ]Ji^rs(nis4a£lhtrt6|>pofBte^Iass 
-it  iwy)eiaeeni  )wlioae)feeBehiteli>^gm9dtiMl,<>itl^^ 
>soiieitd,?faas.iiol2bBeAhjfldMti9epbfiai)yi£iBt^i^  IMMVor^ibilt^who, 
by  1^  inAueneei  ^,  aa  dsaMedt)toaiitttc^i.hail8odisiibgaiaked 
Aenselves  ixfortt  thembbleseiMtifi/ 1^^  tU^MiyUO- 

-BSMted  by  rpationage  aad  M^wb  ilditance^.  ^Tht^  ilhutra- 
tions  are  intended i  to- ooniMjr'ain'iodearfis^ttantiieinelihQd  in 
wbiehiihe'riiracriiif*  of)  rthe  <iirta|leDteal  fatuities ^may  taodify  the 

•  results.^    ■      •   .  .  •    i       I    'i   ■       ,  ■  • .     >  Ml 


Due  oonsiderstMn.  has  beoa  given  to  the  .Soeiety^^  <i«marks  on 
our  critique  t»f' Mr  NoUe's  essay  on  the  Tempenuneiito ;  but 
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ihefe  tA  nolhiog.m  Ihifc  jaiiliqmiiirl«tkiirgia>  yet <ae. aaiy  yod 

4»0e)i'«f  tf^-ggpyaiiq  AampeMfcQCDti  1'^  theraBiirhiDhlic<By>MJy  a 
dispMtfetttld  wi^tidMw^idoiiiiiiildiripafiti!^^ 
ftiiycpciMrfitI  BHiim;niiar'iffe  freksmteaptiBdiMillo  dierelMity 
of  ihktfantaMflaiipM  iijil  ]MMiNpU^jiWfebe'rqimnq»taiite,t«Mn 
8up(ppfl^9TtUfluhitoiUe,in«fatf^Kitt'Hiw  ^otpiisto^  vcgpta- 
tiMevlft^"  jRh»lii(g^tedBy()iM0^  fH^tiik«daMiMit.t^oei|By'' 
wbeftf  ih«iteiD|Moiineiiiila  MMgithiM^rd^he*  tuogs  ud  Ji^it ;  aatid 
A^Mimti^}m£  ^i»aafmM*thx^  idolndlingi^cAm  jlUtit^^ 

btaiDioIr  .«)fi)qt)i0r)fifrtiofifthe  IsyvWHi^^  hitr  vKluidryrths  fi(9posite 
effetfe^>by^pita|MUingpMi«S)ly  itlmHi^^  8biiiidiiiii«iip- 

•pljr/ofi  w«4l4onQgdhMitednbhi^  Ake^bnnn 

teB€jei<qi]aiddTfbk.ib¥)^]lirifi4i^rao^  itbkei  of 

bventtgi/  wat  iamilbi^Aii  ti^e  priolitdif etaajr,^  <itfaat:  ^r^/miMile  tthe 
obaBriatMtfcibirtf,»*teP»gramtot»  b^tiriw»(iaiwepd*g»iJi»  atfrnl^ 
offtibejoHgaqiMiaiSiBeliB  mM'f(9koeriii»^lm  »a  |yqat?r  jittiitcpt<U«m 
'M».iN^iDfe')aeaB^)iae)iiiBd  lei  iMqHKi''.t!(/i:iier|Hiiloige/«iiiievt^'to, 
bowe^r^'dcMS'^iiot'  Imrjim  tik  qucfetaitai  at  b^^ tfiof  iMr  (Nable 
epaalrticrf^teiivgyiaofttifffltf  %.a«»^^  ^hUe^oiSTfemavklhas^fe- 
finellee  to^fMim  Mft^aioo^.    Oby wariote provtertiiatjtht iat- 

as^radt-aapaiitsisisa)  iiMoi^vcr  nnitb<la  ijrmpMdo  braiiiMiBay 

bereMfipe)ledr*tQ  ikirk^ifr  iffllici0veviaoc}uiimiitDe'ffiievgy'of'aH^ 

•■silarly»devfi^]ed  bUiibiiaoriiJi^^  nMohiperfbrancoiaet- 

lyiiboflaiDequaDiityfai'labbiivti  TUeJ«adarr«i)U8ti|cidge»betiiielen 

r     'tjj]*./'!  -!     /<..'•  lip  ••    ♦/til    -ii'il»      I. 

»    •./' ll  ♦'«  t".  iif  ,'}|  'il^it-.f)     fin  f    .I"*:'     I- •■       .'     I''     •  •' 

,    TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  T^  PHQENOLOOICAL  JOURIfAL.    ' 

'I    'M  ,li\ii\\M  ^Fn  ti'i    w-     •iiyTITiT  ..I  A'   1  »  ■     .  i  .     .     I     I        ■:  ^*  » 

-whatb^.arw^l  «tki<adbiy  (|add«^to/dkMnflh)  cHaiiff.  *  It  'apfiears 
fM0:tiie^i9oi4t»dllMri0dkiiai(<sf*  i#likh  air  dbetr^ 
in  tbe  Jfte  liniknntelio&']iftt»Hmry  Liytniil)BiiI^V0<  ^^Prmktey 
S&tkd^  iiiMarffi,wndlI^aUki»^^)^  tind:  wWle. crimes  agaiaeir  the 
penKA  areiaD9Oifra|ueDtin(C0rfiioa;  tha'^pitnrtiietffl' of  ihie^aoiitii- 
caat^-and  ^UBao^nwfa^:«lie  !pi!b|rte)<ta^' well  iiMfiraot^,  there 
are  fewest  of  those  crimes  in  Berry,  Limousin,  and  Brittany, 
where  the  people  are  mo«t  ignorant ;  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
Grimca^agamst  property  ahimt  iaviMiably  pt^aHt  laoftt  in  those 
ffapartments  of  wnieb  the  tnbaUtaiils  are  mt  infordoed.    The 
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data  on  which  such  Btatements  are  founded,  ought  to  be  narrowly 
looked  into ;  but  as  M.  Ouerry  has  a  high  reputation  for  accu- 
racy, and  bis  tables ;  seem  to  have'be^  connpiled^iirMrt^are,  the 
probability  A8>  dhat'ithe  aboioe  aoeootift^  mrfy  bb'safcly  li^Ked  on. 
Nowy  it  may  OMitunilly  enougii  4be'iinBginedv'tliAt  iFthe  4bcts  arc 
really  sov  they  furnkh  .unquestionable '€^ide0ce"thfatf>«diieation, 
instead  of  diminnhing  crime,  -fxintively  tends  to'  Merest  it. 
Such  ai)  inference^  however^  seeslis  to 'be  as  yet  linwM^^anted; 
for,  until  it  be  proved  that  education  has  the  same  kiiwt  of  "sub- 
jects to  operate  on  in  every  part  of  France,  its  effects  cannot  be 
judged  of  from  such  data  as  those  furnished  by  M.  Guerry.  It 
appears  from  the  42d  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
article  1st,  that  France  is  pebplecil  by  two  great  families, — 
named  by  M.  Thierrv^  Gauls  and  Kintrisi-^wfaose  meatal  qua- 
lities are  very  dissimilar ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  phre- 
nologist who  recently  travelled  in  France,  that  he  observed  the 
heads  to  be  in  some^  districts  mucbi  inferior  to  those  seen'  in 
others.  Now,  this  important  fact  ought  not  to.be^verlooked, 
as  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  judging  of  the  influence  of  edncatitxi ; 
for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  ihat  educated  but  inferior' minds 
will  display  less  morality  than  minds  which  are  uneducated 
but  naturally  much  superior..  What  should  we  saiy  of  a  man 
who  should  call  in  question  the  efBoacy  of  medical  treatment, 
because  a  patient  tainted  from  birth  with  oonsumption,'and<who 
bad  been  long  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  was  not  soiiedthy 
as  a  person  with  naturally  sound  lungs,  who  had  never  taken 
medical  advice  in  his  life  ?  But  for  the  treatment,  the  nonsump- 
tive  man  would  have  been  much  worse  than  he  aotuatty  was, 
and  probably  would  have  died  in  early  youth.  To  judge  cor- 
rectly, therefore,  of  the  question  at  issue,  we  must  compare  the 
present  amount  of  crime  in  particular  departments  of  France, 
with  its  amount  in  the  dame  departments  when  there  was  either 
very  little  instruction  or  none  at  all.  In  tbis  manner) we  shall 
avoid  being  misled  by  the  effects  of  other  influences  9  <  siMh  as 
the  density  or  thinness  of  the  popuIation,-^the  employment  of 
the  people  in  agriculture  or 'maQiiifiEictures,****aod<  thecvirtedenoe 
on  toe  coast,  in  the  interior,  or  in  'mountainous  or  fortilodistriets. 
Were'suoh  a  trial  made^  I  think  it  would  almost  without/ exeep- 
tion  be  found,  in  cases  where  no  great  change  of  cifoumstaBoes 
had  occurred  that  in  exact  pn^portion  to  the  increase  of  educa- 
don  there  had  been  «n  obvious  dioumitioo  of  crime.  I  am  well 
aware  that,  by  the  system  of  instruction  -  gimerally  pursued;  the 
moral  feeling  which  restrain  bam  crime,  are  wholly  aeglected : 
but  cultivation  even  of  the  intellect  appears  favourable  to  mora* 
I^^y  l^^^h  by  giving  periods  of  repose  to  the  lower  propensides, 
of  whose  excessive  activity  erime  is  the  result;  seeondfy^  by 
promoting  t^    '*         '  **  of  habits  of  regularity,  sulx)rdination, 
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and  obedience ;  and,  ibirdly^  by  strengtheDiag  and  informing 
the  inleUeet,  aod  thereby  embttng«it*t6/8ee  more  clc»rly  the 
dangenMs.  oonsequ^M^e^  fif  orime.*  No  doubt  tiiere  are  oriminak 
on  whom,  an  excelfeiHtiiiteUeetval  edudation  has  been  btMowed ; 
but  inftleadiof  tbfpce  inferring itbit 'education  iBoreascB  theiia^ 
biiity,  oCAnaiikind  lo.crime,  jk  nav  wUh  great  reaaon '  be- asked, 
wheibef]  bad  .thei  JNiwe  individiiafs  wanted*  edueacion  altogether, 
their  cmoes  would  not  have-  been  ten  timet  more  atnxiouB.^- 
Yours,.&s€^      ,..  .       Q.  Mv  Q. 
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CH/1MB£R9'S  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  No.  46. 

*  •  Treatiie  on  Mortil  PMIosopby* 

■  ■ 

This  mrmber  of  the  liifhrmation  Jbr  the  People  is  occupied 
by  a  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  m  which  are  briefly  and 
inteliigentiy  described  the'  leading  docttiYiet  ph>poanded  in  an- 
cient and  mddcrn  times  relative  to  the  powers  and  operations  of 
the' human  mind.  The  author,  in  conchiding  his  sketch  of  the 
metaphysical  systeitis  which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  states  that 
**  it  has  been  given  more  with  the  view  of  affording  our  readers 
an  idea  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  exploring  the  hid* 
den  mysteries  of  mind,  than  nvith  the  hope  that  any  benefit  will 
be  leaped  from  the  perusal.  The  sketch,  such  bs  it  is,  exhibits 
a  lamentable  picture  of  misdirected  ability--of  valuable  time 
spent  in  a  search  as  vain  as  that  after  the  *  philosopher's  stone.' 
From  the  day^  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  to  those  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  the  world  has  been  the  theatre  of  successive  systems  of 
metaphysics,  each  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  met  with  fol-^ 
lowers  of  greater  or  less  distinction,  in  schools  and  colleges, 
without  having,  either  iridividually  or  collectively,  been  of  any 
sensible  benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  Logic,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  teach  the  right  use  of  our  reason,  or  intellec- 
tual and  moral  focttlties,  and  the  improvement  of  them  in  our- 
selves «nd' others,  has  been  actively  employed  in  the  endeavonr 
to  subvert,  the  aewxit  obvious  truths.  Zeno  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  motioR;  Spinoza,  that  there  was  no  God; 
Hobbes,  that  there  was  no  difl«rence  between  right  and  wrong; 
Hume,  that  belief  was  imaginary;  Descartes,  Mallebranche, 
and  Lockei  that  aind  was  roatten,  or,  in  other  words,  that  when 
we  lose  our  consciousness  of  existence,  we  no  longer  preserve 
our  identity.  Well  may  the  untaught  reader  inquire,  What 
does  all  ttus  mean  ?  We  may  answer  hkn  in  the  words  of  Reid 
-^'  Poor  untauffht  mortals  believe  undoubtedly  that  there  is  a 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  an  earth  which  we  inhabit ;  country, 
friends,  and  relations,  which  we  enjoy  ;  land,  houses,  and  move- 
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ables»  which  we  poisctt.  Brntt  philosophers,  pitying  the  credu^ 
lity  of  tbe'Tulgar^  In^soW^  ttor  tei^e  M  fi^h.  but  wihot  ib  {bonded 
on  iMSM.-    Th&y^  Vi/^^  W'^^ikM^^  with 

readdw^ibb  tbd^^bidiitrftiof ^tli^  lbh^^MkMi«'aU''ttttnriihMlr  httve 
heli^xed ''ifitikmt^hkin&'i^  tbn  Uj  '  And 

sureij^  otfe  w^uW  e«^t^i|h«tt9  4«r^iiiatterb''<^^sd^  Aimpdftanoe, 
the*  pMof  wbMdttet  he  iMflteiite  >  lM«  it'  ii  the  tiiMt  dMkiUl»«hing 
iR-ih^w»ridj;'«Mf  theBd'tilr66Hitievi^.a|)e««lM(i89i'M«d^ 
and  >Ldcke4j^^ith  the  b^st  gbdd^lll,  ha(v^  not  been  abfe;  from 
all  tt|e' treasures  ^  philo9of>hy)  to  dr&#  o|ie  a^^menl^thiit  is  fit 
to  oofiviii^«  maA-niat'cdn>rea9dn.  of  tfae'ekiatMoe-of  ilfiy-one 
thing  without  hbn.  Admii^  phiioetOphy'f^^-kiaftighter  of  fight ! 
— ^parent  of  wisdom  and  knowled^  f-^f -tlhou '^rt  she,  surely 
thou  hast' not* yet  aris^ii^  upon  the  mxfmufviild)  tootj* Messed*  u» 
with  more  of  thy  rays  than  are^uilicienc  \o  slied  a  '*  darkness 
visible*  upon  the^  human  facohiesy  and  to  distut4b .  that  repose 
and  serenity  wbieh'  happief^tnortMs'^tljoy,  wh€» never  approoohed 
thine  aitdr,  tior  feU'thide  itvinei^|ceJ*«But/ if>inde«d;'thouiha8t 
not  power  ta'dispel^thosi^^louds'and  phantbtiis*  wbieh.^tbmi'hast 
discovered  oi^.'^eated,  tviibdf&M^  tbis'ttfens^doiis  and  ^nqjigiiant 
ray^^-I  despise  philofte{ihy,' And  re^oilnee  its>>g|iAidaiice ;  >let^my 
soul  dwell  wifch' ijomwion  sdnse."  These  e|«  no  douibt  ^severe 
expressions  of  reproof  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  iiiqiiirer» 
into  the  imtiir^  or  mind  i»  inodern  titnes^  but^tbey  ane  obviously 
no>J^S8  Jam  than' seVtf^^  '^rofes^ots  Dugdd  <SlewBft^ibi9'  ad« 
nttited:  wbli' the  AJbb^  de  BoimM  that  ^divemty.ofltdeatiine 
has  increased  frote  age'toage,  with -the*  iHinabets  of { masters,  anci 
with  the-'pik)g«esd'Of  knowt^ge ;  and  Europe^  which  at  present 
poBsesMs  libraries  filled^  with  phitosopirical  works,  and  which  rec- 
kons up  aliiiodt  a^  m^tiy  piiilosophen  as  wiiter$»pDor  in  the 
midst,  cH  so  much  riches^  and  nnccrtaiq  with  the  aid  cf  all  ita 
guidesi  whidi  roiid  iit  should -^owv^Eunope,  the  ceoti«  and 
foeus'of  all.the  lightd' •of  the  world, « has  yet  itto  vuvLosomx 
only'inex{)ectatioik' ^ 

After  thUs'giving'hifd  opkiioiiJae  to  the  vttlue  of>  the  labours  of 
the  medtpbyHkfiansj  endnl)^dtf)g"Wil>happr6batiDB'0o.the  recent 
works  of  Dr  Abufcninlbie)  th^  •atflbor  proceeds  to  jMitice  *^the 
extraordinary^exertiQn&.  which  for  the.  last  few  years  have  been 
made. by  the  phrenologi^t^^  whpse^ system  of  mind,  laying  the 
question  of  its  pbysiologti^  origin  and  alle^^  foundation  en« 
tineiy  aaide,  has  perhaps  .>b^i|er  icia|mii  lp»potice  than  many  who 
are  repelled  by  tb^  startling  question  as  to  that  origin  may  be 
aware  o&**  A  bhort  nc^oont  of  me  rise  attd  progress  of  Phrenology 
is  then  gi^fen,  ^nd  &  higbetilogium  is  pronoun(:6d  on  Mr  Combed 
Tr^tiBe.^n.tJ9e  Coi^e^Uution  of  Man.  The  author  observes^  that, 
*'  a3  if  "  ^  ^  compensate  the  credulity  which  their  ances- 

tors ^ting   alchemy  and  astrology,  the  public 

biiv<  )  e^ger  to  condemn  ^a  science  which,  though 
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at  first  dAt  one-oC  ibe  sameonier,  iief  er  yet  baB  Buid«  any  pro* 
tensioiis  that  wera  aot  basad  on  ot^vatipii  of.  fa^jpataiit  to  the; 
sensea.  Sa  nmob  iW9  om  9aJif,m*4^i^  oSi^rn^m  mthqut  bftv^ 
ing  ourflaliirQ9«il94nit«h  ptfiquainja^  wi4<ih»ioMpiO#logicaL|^fcof. 
the  aaifiQc^  af  ip  aay  w)m^^  H  jfi  U^jb^ Mi«ve£pr)natt  i  rSinoe/the 
puUioHk^Qf 'Mn  QaBf^VrJKs4^yf?i9diich  hm^  h^m  yn^erstood: 

lar  ta«i^tH$iAMh^hffmia«;tke.XM^  ba^  Oiti^'aMeft* 

e^i.    .PlHte«p|ppg(<iiia]i  t¥m(ib^it»l^m,i9tea0flaldamtioD^^iiQt  aa*. 
ineang  of  raiMnoatiag  ^tf^  ^  R^^imtftsM^  mm^hgs^a  ini^pieo* 
tioD  of  .ibeir  haid^t  ibi^t  aft  a.^}^(^^i  tbe.iaaiei^icap$titiitMKi ; 
in  shpnt^  a^^teia  oCmciiaphysicty  4Qd».acaisequeoiilyi,of  inoii^ 
Considered  in  thi^  Jight^  it  (uipears  tp  U9  to  faa»e»  in  the  first 
place,  the  iaiportaDt  qaalky.  el  laDellkibllUy,  whieb  ne  eth?r  s^ 
tern  altegelha-haB.     It  seeoia  for  the-firstttifine'fp  tnake  plaift- 
the  perplcffilig'itoiMtMveef  feiidfin^ie^b  ^Ungs^atid  {powers,  vhieh 
hasliawti^e^reaKleifedpanfiui^  This  it 

does  by>rigkUy>'Ari^iRgf)the  ptawlBPa  of  mind^^to  Am-primi*' 
HveAmtAonlir^vd^r^AmMg  AifmUhBiVmAaf  dfitipemijeleiyel, 
allowifi^  eachran  ^igenayiwiepepdml  .fi^itfielf^^l^wlMeh^  m^- 
be  exevted  micM^ny  wiin  olh^^t^aoddividipg  the  wfaolf  iato 
three  ereA^dbsses— -{Hx^fisities,  OHwal  iiien(iinenU(^  and  Uitellee- 
tual'fafulliesu'^'; ',' .  i-^.^c  -'t  ti  .'t-.  .'f-i^  *  j^^.r  . 
EioaHjr^  llie  wflter  '^oaabide^sl^rimoliingt  at  full  kogith  from 

givefvaAtbetpoiwem  of  the  buOMVi^iiilVid  (>  and  D^hr^Hol^gy  ist  ihur 
made^Ofoerapy  tfcivtflteiglubsiC^vlKe^hoia.flb^ 

Weeaniiotr  aefW^fi^cfHl  here  aiiprastng  iour  high  .esthntte 
of  thdbdMiand4l)|fep^lidi!M  ^iiH  ifhieb  bos  kid«icei  Messnr 
Cbarabenir  tf  publish  theiff .  fsififoupik^e'  opinion  of  do^tri^es  so- 
genetliU^^hagHed'atlby  peirsepa  whoVfind  it  afiore  easy  to  ridi- 
cule than  to  ioNresU^te. '  J^ot  ih^rddg.  studied  the  pbjrsiologfcal' 
detMurtmentiaf  Phrenology,  theyi^  ^th  ebars^terislif  good  sense, 
ofler  no  opinion  reeavding  itsvaudity.  A  tre^,  bawf  y^  m  hrmonr 
by  fla.|^rtfs/.M<iIf  )tl0[B»eta{d)ymfiliiSt|^  PbreiM^egX 

be  sa-esiatflleaty  k»i«rdHI^W^e6(fspe;f^  t^ 

thephysiatkgyioalivtiiab^itfiaihaaedrbapA^ft^be  w  ' 


*      t 
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*'  '"''    * "  Afri  J•."fc.•LfiWSo^l-•'■■ 


S»)H2X«^  publkji^iw^'OMy.  IfUt  py  WM.ber,  th^  foMewing  con. 
municaticMii  has  been  received  ffp^  Mr  X^vison  :-r-- 

'    '    "     '    '      ^^' ^LtlBDfl,l>«?.10..1834. 

•  ,  •    *    »    ■•      I    '      • .  * 

^<  TO  THa  BDiloa  OF  TUB  EmNBOaOH  PHBBMOtOeiOAI^  JOUMAI*  . 

"  Sir— I  shall  not  tronble  you  with  any  further  remarks  on 
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the  injustice  of  the  review  of  my  work  on  Mental  Culture,  or 
your  comment  on  iijy  lasfletterjin  your  Journal,  but  shall  re- 
quest you  tO|^s^ft  aiy  tiie  ^iMatedYektsinA  (ixlrnt'ea  which 
you  hiave.  proifiiseti  (o  do^'sbpuld  rwisH  it :— tltat  I  am  not 
taxlag  your  courtesy  to^  mycn,  freiifr,  Wu  to  ^he  last  number 
(rf  your.  Journal,  mge  187.  yh'ere  ypu  pay,-^' Ffoin  tielicacy 
tOj  Mr  rjeyisoij/iip  Mtoila  wereOTffl 
the  QU^lakeB  aed  macci^raciee,  ari^  »ppni  > 


re  s'tilj  wifli^l^  'Siliouid  KlrXfvisori,'!; 
publish  them,  this  shan  be  instantly  qont 
expec^  to  ^  a  )if^  of  tti^'misiiakes^  .^clVii 
I  ^m,.^&c.     ,  ,      ■  "  .'     i' ^'    ,  .^^  ..['i,'  - 

In:c6Mpliahee*ithWi'i)e»i9<mVrc^6esliwe8h«Miiow  exhibit, 
at' aoin^  length,  the  gtMtfdi  on'whic4iv«isaid  thMjJniHS'book, 
"  facts  as  vril  te  '<SoetHtK« '  ^are  occaeibnall^r  miastated ;  a  fault 
which  it  is  the'  dlitj'Wf  *very  WriWr  on  controvened  Subjects 
likeEb'retjokiey  t6iaVoid'wit*<j)ecAlia»'caM',''i        .r;—  ',  . 

Speaking;  o?  the;  bode '  iH>  StM^  ttie  actfyifcr  bf  Avduintive- 
nees  may  Se  aflayed,  Mr  l^^iBon  says-i-^"  It  woald  be  ad- 
visable to'ti^at  a  ct^etoUs  child  'in  the  feUowing  manner';  viz^ 
never  to  fexcite  ihetebdencyjbul.dlwayi  topi'^sb  gvneAwsaitd 
disinterested  acts ;  and  thus;  if  we^annbt'eradicate'dieffeling, 
we  have  it  in  tJurpdwfet  tri  giv^eitalbettfer^aiid  more,  salutary 
direction.  Jtidace'lMlHtlt  imn^to  dexiri  the  acgitiai^onbf-kfiote. 
In^,  by  initiating'  it  in'  soitiedepartHient  of  natiAral  history, 
for  instance;  vou  may  gratify  thejieling  without  at^  deptarali- 
xtttiak,  and  m4t  a  propensity,  othenpiae  i^iding  to  viee^  mag  be 
rendered  a  means  <^  initrHtlinti  -and  -inleUectual  adoanioffe, 
acting  in  c«ncert  vith  the  idor^  arid  reflective <  qualities  of  the 
mindi  and  exerd^i^a  salutaryioflaeDce  on  the  charalcter.^ — 
(P.im.):  ...  ;•    -   ..r   .      ...      ■    . 

We  ^fVam  from  imuiiring  lo^wlutagilent  tbe  nbialand  re- 
flective faculties  are  called  intO>'actiion  by  iihe  stady  of  natural 
history;  and  riiall.  eimplyiexptessoUr  siuprisethat:  tke  iword 
Acmti^itenea*  ahonld'  havS'Soi  &r'  mialecftAlr  Levlson.  as  to 
ntake  him  bdievei  tihnt  thit  propeasity-is  grfttifiied  by  tbea^^i- 
ntion  of  knowle<^.  The  fundticn  of  AcqaiaJtiveneSe,  as  cor- 
reothf  stated  by  iDr  SpuriJheim  (to  wfaose  authority  Mr  Levi- 
■oa  bows),  is  merdy  to  ^givta^a  deiitlcfitr  every  soct  of.  proper- 
ty", (Phrenology,  8d  edit,  p- 171);  arid,  in  the  woitl&  of  the 
sam&  phreniriogiHt,  it  is  the  intc^lcotual  foculiies  akoe  *'  which 
pMKore  to  daflw  m  animals  any  /kaKl.DC.lBbct«rledffe." — (Id. 

p.  216.)  --: 

"  We  arc  told,"  saya  Mr.L*vi«n  on,pp.  80,  81,  "  that  Pi- 
zarro,  with  a  few  Spamards,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  JUonte- 
zuma-  fact  that  the  crania  of  the  Peruvians  have 

the  0  'iveneas  small,  whilst  in  the  heads  of  the 
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Spaniards  it  is  large.  This  phrenological  test  is  further  esta- 
blished by  a  similar  comparison  between  the  heads  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  their  conquerors.  There  are  many  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  skulls  (Aborigines)  in  the  excellent  museum  of  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  some  of  the  MalacpE  Is- 
lands (the  Caribbean  Indians,  for  example)  are  notorious  for 
tfiei^  brutal  cburage,  and  their  skiills  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  the  Lascars  and  Hindoos,  both  which  people  are 
proverbial  for  their  timidity  and  cowardice." 

In  this  short  paragraph  are  comprised  several  inaccuracies  of* 
ithich  any  writer  ought  to  be  ashamed.  In  the  ^*;*<  place.  It 
was  not  the  kingdom  of  Montezuma  (in  other  word^,  Mexico,) 
but  that  of  Atahualpa  (namely  Peru),  which  was  conquered  by 
Pjzarro.  Secondly^  No phrenplogical  comparison  has  ever  been 
made  between*  the  heads  of  the  Mexicans  and  those  of  the 
Spaniards — there  being  in  the  museum  bf  the  Phrendogical 
Society,  instead  of  "  many"  Mexican  skulls,  not  (me.  And, 
thirdly^  The  geographical  statement  made  by  Mr  Levison  i^ 
very  erroneous;  for  the  Caribbean  Indians  do  not  inhabit 
'^  some  of  the  Malacca  Islands,*^  but  the  Caribbee  Islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 
Where,,  we  take  leave  to  ask,  are  "  the  Malacca  Islands  ?""  Inf' 
the  East  Indies  there  is  a  peninsula  called  Malacca ;  but  as  for 
the  *^  Islands,'"  their  position  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  not 
very  apparent. 

On  page  35,  Mr  Levison  affirms  that  the  Hindoos  have^ 
"  Benevolence  laxge.'"  Unless  he  is  able  to  invalidate  the  evi- 
dence given  to  the  contrary  by  Dr  George  Murray  Paterson,* 
who  made  very  extensive  observations  in  India,  and  to  annul 
the  testimony  afforded  by  about  forty  Hindoo  skulls  in  the 
Fhrenologic^  Society's  museum,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  his 
statement  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 

Such  expressions  as  "  the  size  of  the  venerative  /hctnUg/^ 
(p.  55);  ^'  This  ar^n  is  situsCted  laterally  on  each  side  of  the  last 
mentioned  fac\ilt%f  (p.  88) ;  and,  ^^  It  should  be  remembered 
tliat  the  brain  J  composed  of  these  diversified  facuUieM^  &c. 
(p.  109) — are  unphilosophical  and  absurd ;  for  faculties  have^ 
neither  size  nor  place,  and  it  is  of  organs,  not  faculties,  that 
the  brain  is  composed.  These  absurdities  were,  we  doubt  not, 
littered  through  mere  carelessness ;  but  such  carelessness  is  very' 
ifijuriousin  a  philosophical  work.  The  whole  book,  it  may  w 
mentioned,  bears  obvious  marks  of  negligence  and  haste ;  the 
reason  of  which  may  be  partly  found  m  a  fact  stated  by  Mr 
Ix?vison  in  the  Berkshire  Chronicle^  viz.  that  it  "  was  composed 

*  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  pp.  437,  4d8.> 
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after  his  professional  hours,  aiid  that  in  a  very  few  months.'*' 
Respect  for  the  public  ought  to  have  induced  nim  to  bestow 
more  of  the  labor  lima  on  an  elementary  treatise  like  this,  where 
accuracy  is  of  greater  importance  than  in  works  intended  for 
the  advanced  student. 

"  When  the  head  is  very  small,^  he  says  on  p.  20,  "  (but 
accompanied  with  the  nervous  temperament),  there  is  great  ge- 
neral activity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
mental  feebleness.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  head  be  very  large, 
then,  with  the  same  temperament,  there  is  a  corresponding  su- 
periority :  the  individual  is  impressively  profound,  driving  all 
before  him  by  the  strength  and  energy  of  nis  genius,  sometimes 
like  a  hurricane  carrying  desolation  whenever  he  appears,  or,, 
as  the  glorious  sun,  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind  with 
the  rays  emanating  from  his  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  : 
such  a  man  was  the  great  Lord  Chatham.*"  Now,  these  last  ef- 
fects occur  only  when  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellect  are  large,  which  either  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  in 
a  very  large  head.  Mr  Levison'^s  statement,  therefore,  is  too 
unqualified,  and  gives  countenance  to  an  error  very  prevalent 
among  persons  ignorant  of  phrenology — that  a  large  and  active 
brain,  of  whatever  form,  is,  according  to  the  cultivators  of  our 
science,  always  accompanied  by  genius.  That  Mr  Levison 
meant  otherwise,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  statement  is  certainly  "  a  fault  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  writer  on  controverted  subjects  like  phrenology  to  avoid 
with  peculiar  care."" 

Speaking  of  Combativeness,  he  says  (p.  31) : — "  In  the  well 
organized  individual  it  is  a  feeling  of  great  importance,  infus- 
ing a  moral  courage  which  fits  the  possessor  for  the  noblest  acts, 
and  urges  him  to  make,  if  necessary,  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
ease,  and  even  of  life,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  from  a 
stem  sense  of  duty.*"  Here  is  an  obvious  misapprehension. 
Combativeness  no  doubt  gives  the  courage,  which  enables  men 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  higher  powers,  but  it  "  urges'^ 
no  sacrifice  whatever. 

On  Constructiveness,  according  to  Mr  Levison,  "  depend  all 
our  powers  of  contrivance*"  (p.  43).  The  truth  is,  that  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  the  contriving  powers,  and  that  Con- 
structiveness merely  gives  the  manual  dexterity  necessary  for 
carrying  their  contrivances  into  execution.  "  It  guides,*"  says 
Dr  Spurzheim,  "  the  practical  part  of'  construction^  but  does 
not  determine  the  objects  to  be  constructed.**^  (Manual  of  Phre- 
nology.). There  are  persons  who,  though  excellent  contrivers, 
are  (as  in  a  case  mentioned  on  p.  207  or  our  present  number,) 
obliged  to  employ  other  men  to  construct  what  they  plan ;  and, 
on  tne  other  hand,  many  good  amstruciera  are  almost,  or  even 
wholly,  destitute  of  the  power  of  contrivance. 
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In  the  section  on  Sdf-Esteeniy.  the  following  words  oceur:' 
^^  This  cerebral  organ  ia  situated  above  the  organ  of  Adhesive- 
ness, and  was  supposed  to  give  nobleness  to  thought,  and  con*- 
sequently  to  infuse  a  kind  of  dignity  into  all  our  actions,^  (p^  43)^ 
Its  real  situation  is  above  the  organ  of  ConceptrativenesS)  thai 
over  Adhesiveness  being  the  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
By  whom  has  Self-Esteem  been  ^^  supposed,  to  give  nobleness 
to  thought  ?'"  Certainly  not  by  Gall  or  Spurzheim. 

Speaking  of  Love  of  Approbation,  Mr  Levison  says«  "  When 
this  feeling  is  cooipara^vely  small^  ap  individual  ia  indifferent 
whether  he  ha^  the  gpod  or  the  bad  opinion  of  his  associates; 
and  such  a  pers6p  w^U  ,^  ?^gl^g^P!^9  unqouirteous,  and  selfish,^ 
(p.  46).  Biit  these  results  Iby  no  means  necessarily  follow. 
There  is  a  courtesy  of  ^enevglence  as  well  as  of  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ; ,  ^nd  selfishness  may  exist  either  with  or  without  a 
strong  endowment  of  the  latter  sen^imenl;,  which  simply  ope- 
rates as  a  check  upon  its  outward  manifestation.  Persons  ig- 
norant of  phrenology  would  naturally  infer  from  Mr  Levison^s 
statement,  that  a  small  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation  indicates 
selfishness,  and  a  large  one  disinterestedness.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  often  s^n. 

^^  The  organ  of  Conscientiousness,^  we  are  told,  *^  is  situated 
on  each  side  of  Firmness,  and.  the  two  sentiments  taken  toN 
gether  may  be  qompai^ed  to  censors  appointed  by  the  jCreatbr, 
to  guard  us  against  acting  ^rom  the  mere  impulse  of  our  lower 
feelings;  or  they  may  1be  regarded  as  a  moral  balance,  by  which 
we  should  weigh  all  our  motives,  so  that  we  may  not  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  or  gratify  personal  desires  by  cam^ 
promising  our  dignity  as  moral  and  intelligent  beings,^  (p.  56)» 
Firmness  has  nouiing  whatever  to  do  with  the  weighing  of  mo^ 
tives  in  a  moral  balance.  It  is  only  a  tendency  to  perrist  iii 
such  conduct,  and  such  opinions  and  purposes^  as  the  other 
faculties--  moral  or  otherwise — may  detprmine. 

"  These  (the  reflective)  faculties,^  says  Mr  Levison,  "  are 
perfectly  developed  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  indicate  the 
greatest  energy  between  thirty  apd  forty^^  (p.  95).  .  Nothing  is 
more  rare  than  their  perfect  development  about  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Perfection  ofdevelopment,  and  possession  of  the  giSieat* 
est  energy,  are  co-existent,  tne  latter  being  the  necessary  result 
of  the  former. 

According  to  Mr  Levison,  had  man  been  destitute  of  Loca^ 
lity,  **  his  thoughts  would  have  had  nothing  of  regularity,  but 
would  have  been  like  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  forms  of  pass- 
ing clouds ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  coii* 
c^ve  the  natural  €ir  accidental  relatione  existing  between  the 
different  objects  of  the  universe  on.whicb  he  moves  and  dwells.^ 
^^  It  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  informs  us  of  the  relatia» 
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of  one  object  to  another,^  (p.  84).  The  word  relation  is  here 
most  inaccurately  used  instead  of  relative  position ;  and  as  to  re- 
gularity and  stability  of  the  thoughts,  we  are  puzzled  to  discover 
how  these  are  influenced  by  a  .faculty  whose  entire  function  is 
to  observe,  remember,  and  judge  of  the  physical  position  of  ob- 
jects. We  know  individuals^ 'who,  withdeficieiit  Locality,  are 
remarkable  for  thoughts  the  vary  iqppoiiite  of  irreig^iilar  and 
evanescent.'     • t  .•    ■   '  -    ■         •  »■     Mii^  >  i  It    . 

Mr  Levisou' says  of  Eventualit^*^^  that«^>iiivken.ftn.  object  is 
spoken  of,  or  presented  to  us,  whether  in  a  tangiUeiform  or 
merely 'orally,  in  an  instant  this- highly  vakasbh^.&fiXitiy  recalls 
all  circvvtstanees  connected  with  it^  (p.  88).  Surely  it  is  not 
intended' that  these '  oonclUding  words  shduld  reGeive«.iftliteral 
interpretation.  '  . .    .    t      ;     . . .  j 

*'  Theorgan  of  Melody  is  situated  in  a  lateral  direction,  on 
each  side  of  Time,"'  (p.  89).     Another  very  caireless  expression. 

Mr  Levison  entertains  imsound  and  novel  opinions  respect- 
irijg  the  sentiment  of  Wonder,  though :  he  propounds  them  as 
established  doctrine:  He  thinks  that  this  facAdty  gives  man- 
kind *^  an  instinctive  faith^  in  the  recunrencetof  natural  pheno- 
mena of  whidi  a  regular  and  unbroken  series  has  for  a  long 
time  l)een  observed.  ^^  Possessing  this'sentiJrElent^af  natural 
lielief,''  says  he,  *'  we  are  not  now  under  the  necessity  of  recon- 
vincing  ourselves  that  the  operations  of  nature,  which  ^^  ob- 
serve, are  uniform  and  constant :  we  feel  certain  that  Uiey  are 
so,'''  (p.  63).  Facts,  it  humbly  appears  to  us,'  are  wholly  at 
variance  with  such  an.  idea  of  the  function  of-  the  organ  of 
Wonder — an  idea  in  support  of  which  Mr  Levison  offers  not? 
the  shadow  of  an  argument.  Observation  proves,  that  the 
larger  this  organ  is,  the  less  confidence  have  men  in  the  uni- 
formity and  constancy  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
more  are  they  disposed  to  expect  the  si^matural  interference 
of  occult  beings.  ^    . 

Some  very  odd  statements  are  made  with  regard  to  Invitation. 
^  When  we  reflect  on  the  mvMfiicity  o/*  ideas  which  fu^  ac- 
quit^ by  children  without  any  kind  of  direct  tuttion,rWe  must 
conclude  that  there  is  an  innate  faculty  q^'imitation^  !  (p.  69-) 
In  what  part  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  works,  we  again  ask,  did  Mr 
Levison  find  that  Imitation,  or  any  other  affective  faculty,  ac- 
quires ideas?  But  this  is  not  all :  Imitation,  he  saysy. besides 
conferring  the  power  of  imiUUing  or  easuming  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  fincUlties;  is  the  source  of  natural  language  itself, 
and  of  the  power  of  oompnrfiending  it.  •  His  words  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  **'  The  organ  of  Imitatioa  is  sitaated  on  each  side  of 
Benevdence,  and,  from  its  natural  tendency,  might  be  desig- 
nated the  ^  mimic  power,^  as  it  is  this  same  faculty  which  give» 
to  chUdren  a  language  of  natural  expression  long  liefore  they  ac- 
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quire  the  least  knowledge  of  artificial  soundsX verbal  language)  : 
and,  in  this  manner^ ,  thejr  coafpitohftnA  certain  physiognomical 
signs>  even  when-the^  do  not  understnind  the  words,  which  orally 
represent  them;  as,  foir  exa&ipie,  the  nod  of  the  head,  as  an  af- 
firmative;, and  the /laterad  i^ke^as  meaning  to  express  a  nega- 
tive. They  also  evidently  distinguish  between  the  frown  of 
anger  and  the  siniie  of  approbation^  aS'  tJiey  intuitiydy'3hrink 
back  at  the  exhibition  of  the  formier,  and  are  attracted  by  the 
pleasitig  impressions  of  the  latter,' •  ( p.  70 ) .    Mr  Levison-  neither 

fives;  boK^iwe  Inayisafely  add,  is  able  to  give,  any  good  evi- 
ence  of  itha^aoiMdn^ss  oi  jli^se  new  views  as-  to  the  .source  of 
natural'  langti^e  aiid  pp^ei^  of  understanding  it. 

*'  Tbeott^an  il'FornCvfiays.Mr  Levison^  ♦'  lies  cather  upon 
Individuality,  at  each  side  of  it,''  (p.  80).  This  is  pure  non- 
sense.'    '   ■  -    '     'l    '  ).■       i.     I     :     .',  t.     -    .  ,1.  , 

At  the  end  of  <the  book  there  is  ^tto  an  explanation  of  tech- 
nical terms;  and  here,  at  least,  might  care  and  precision  have 
been  expectedi  ^  fiven  in:d^iutions,  however,  Mr.Levison  dis- 
plays his  characta-isdc  vagueness  and  inaccuracy.  .  We  shall 
extr|tct«eyeral: of  them  entire,' and  leave  them,^ithout  com- 
ment, to/the  jiidgment  of  our  weU-informed  readers. 

"  Colour  f  organ' o/)^^^Pereepiion  of  harmony  or  relation  of 
colours.''  '  *     - 

"  Con:SiritcUvefieS'9.-^ln6tinct  of  contrivance." 

"  Desff:iictivine^8.''^&Tmyoro\xs  instinct" 

*•  Fanti. — ^Perception*  of  symmetry  and  praportion^^ 
Hopcr^X  sentiment  which  urges  the  mind  to  regard  a  fu- 


ture stafte.^ 

**  IrnitaiUm  (^gmif  qfJ^^^Source  of  expression  and  <  natural 
languagei^      •  « 


"  J/terpffbu^n^itf^.-'^Instinctive  credulity*'' 
Nuffiber  (organ  gT^.-^Perception  of  quantity ^'^ 
Secretiveness. — Instinct  of  cunning  and  evasion  :  also  an 
element  ih  prudence.*' 

**  Sei/^t^titefn,''^ln'^its  good  sense,  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, but  genefndly  used  with  axeference  to  its  various  abuses.^ 
'*  Size  f'or^n  ^^.— Perception  of  distance  and  perspective."" 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Levison,  by  expres^ng  our  re- 
gret that  he  shcnild  have  .done  himself  the  injustice  of  sending 
into  the  world  a  ixx>k  sullied  by  so  many  imperfections^  and  of 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  apeak  in  terois  the  reverse  of 
those  which  we  should  otherwise  have  gladly  employed.  We 
beg  to  assure  him,  that  notwithstanding  what  has  lately,  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  appeared  in  our  pages,  we  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  speak  with  favour  of  whatever  future  productions 
of  his  pen  may  seem  to  us  worthy  of  commendation. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

SINGULAR  DREAM. 

TO  THB  KDITOB  OF  THE  PHBBNOLOGICAL  JOUBNAX.. 

Sir, — ^As  the  subject  of  dreaming  is  rather  a  curious  one  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  phrenology  is  the  only 
system  which  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  the  nature  ana 
origin  of  dreams,  the  following  narrative  may  prove  not  unin- 
teresting to  your  readers,  as  an  example  of  considerable  activity 
of  some  of  the  intellectual  &culties  co-existing  with  the  com- 
plete  inactivity,  or  sleep,  of  most  of  the  propensities  and  senti> 
ments.  The  irfiole  occurrences  were  as  distinctly  impressed  on 
me  as  if  I  had  been  entirely  awake. 

In  the  dieam  referred  to,  I  was  standing  in  St  Paulas  Church- 
yard,  when  a  funeral  procession,  consisting  of  a  magnificent 
hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  preceded  by  a  great  number  of 
mutes,  and  followed  by  an  immense  train  of  carriages,  slowly 
approached  from  Ludgate  Hill,  and  made  its  way  towards  the 
entrance  on  the  north  side  of  the  CathedraL  A  dense  crowd 
was  looking  on,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  de- 
ceased was  a  man  universally  known,  and  distinguished  for  the 
services  which  he  bad  rendered  to  his  country  and  the  lustre 
he  had  shed  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  I  could  not 
discover  his  name.  On  arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
gate,  the  procession  stopped,  and  presendy  Lord  Nelson  step- 
ped forwiuxl  from  beside  me,  dressed  in  his  admiral^s  uniform, 
and,  with  a  respectful  inclination  of  his  head,  as  a  mark  of  pro- 
found respect  for  the  character  of  the  deceased,  stated  to  him 
that  he  had  left  his  own  tomb,  and  come  to  do  him  the  honours 
of  the  funeral-vault,  and  receive  him  amongst  the  other  great 
men  already  buried  there.  The  recently  deceased,  who,  strange- 
ly enough,  was  not  in  his  coffin,  but  stood  near  us,  received  this 
piece  of  attention  courteously  and  graciously,  and  signified  how 
much  he  was  pleased  to  put  hims^  under  nis  Lord3iip^s  guid- 
ance in  this  hitherto  untried  scene. 

After  a  short  pause.  Lord  Nelson,  perceiving  the  crowd  look- 
inff  eagerly  on  for  the  completion  ox  the  ceremony,  remarked 
to  nis  guest,  that  he  must  now  take  his  place  in  bis  coffin,  and 
be  earned  forward  in  the  splendid  offiaal  hearse  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  His  Lordship  then  ordered  the  richly  ornamented 
coffin  to  be  brought  forward,  and  said,  that  as  he  was  now  ac- 
customed to  the  thing,  he  would  shew  his  friend  how  to  place 
himself,  which  he  accordingly  did  by  laying  himself  in  it  at  full 
length,  and  careftilly  pulling  a  folded  covering  over  his  body. 
He  then  got  out,  and  the  deceased  placed  himself  exactly  as 
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directed,  on  which  his  Lordship  made  a  signal  to  lift  the  coffin 
into  the  hearse  and  move  on.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and 
we  then  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
door  of  the  Cathedral — I  walking  familiarly  alongside  of  his 
Lordship,  without  ever  wondering  how  I  had  become  acquaint* 
ed  with  him,  or  perceiving  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  fact 
of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  rising  from  his 
grave,  stiU  dead^  and,  in  the  character  of  a  dead  man,  doing  the 
funeral  honours  to  another  dead  man.  I  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  Nelson  was  alive ;  biit,  on  the  contrary,  was 
conscious  that  a  long  interval  had  elapsed  since  his  death,  and 
saw  distinctly  the  glazed  eye  and  cold  dull  features  so  cha- 
racteristic of  death:  and  yet  so  completely  were  the  feelings 
asleep,  that  I  felt  neither  wonder,  nor  awe,  nor  incongruity, 
but  every  thing  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  as  it  ought  to  be; 
and  indeed  I  was  more  at  ease  with  him  than  I  probably  would 
have  been  had  I  met  him  in  society  as  a  living  man. 

We  entered  the  church  together,  and  Nelson,  with  respect- 
ful care,  was  ready  to  direct  every  movement,  so  as  to  make  the 
situation  of  his  guest  as  little  uncomfortable  as  possible.  He 
descended  with  him  into  the  vault,— saw  his  coffin  properly 
placed, — took  his  leave, — and  then  adding  that  he  must  now  re- 
sume his  place  in  his  own  coffin,  was  going  away,  but  imme- 
diately turned  round  and  said,  '*  By  the  bye,  as  I  am  Here  at 
any  rate,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  take  a  look  of  my  head  be- 
fore I  go  ?^*  I  answered  eagerly,  "  that  I  thought  it  would,  as 
this  was  an  opportunity  which  might  not  occur  again,  and  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  lost."  We  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  re- 
cess  of  a  window  for  the  sake  of  a  better  light ;  and  as  he  stood 
before  me  with  his  sunk  and  glazed  eye,  dull  leaden  features, 
and  armless  sleeve,  I  thought  how  very  like  he  was  to  his  por- 
traits, and  to  the  wax-figure  in  Westminster  Abbey !  At  this 
time,  too,  it  struck  me  as  extraoniinary,  that  he  who  hiui  been 
so  long  dead  should  be  aware  how  much  interest  phrenology 
was  exciting  now^  when,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  had  scarcely 
been  heard  of;  but  this  was  the  only  thing  approaching  to 
wonder  or  perception  of  incongruity  of  wnich  I  was  conscious 
during  the  whole  time. 

On  looking  attentively  at  the  forehead,  I  was  struck  with  the 
breadth  and  fulness  just  above  the  root  of  the  no&e,  where  In- 
dividuality lies ;  and  remarked  to  him  that  his  power  of  ob- 
serving what  was  parsing  around  him  must  have  been  peculiarly 
acute  and  rapid,  atid  that  I  could  now  see  miany  uses  in  his 
profession  to  which  it  was  applicable,  although  I  had  never  be^ 
fore  thought  that  it  was  so  necessary.  He  requested  to  know 
exactly  what  was  comprehended  under  the  term  Individuality ; 
and  alter  listening  to  the  explanation,  replied,    "  It  is  quite 
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true:  I  mtut  have  U  large — thai  was  myjbrte — I  loas  atnDajf9 
gfiick  in  observing.'^  I  then  nodoed  the  great  develc^pment 
of  Locality,  Weight,  Size,  and  Form,  told  him  the  qualities  qf 
mind  which  they  indicated,  and  remarked  on  the  fondness 
for  exploring  other  countries,  which  such  a  combination  be- 
stowed, and  the  facility  which  it  gave  of  recollecting  places 
and  countries  once  seen.  He  said  this  also  was  correct,  and 
that  he  found  Ixxrality  useful  even  in  stationing  the  ships  of 
his  fleet.  I  proceeded  in  my  examination,  and  remarked,  that 
I  was  disappointed  to  find  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead  more 
retreating  than  I  had  anticipated— denoting  less  power  of  lo- 
fi;ical  reasoning  and  systematizing  than  what  I  had  conceived 
nim  to  possess.  He  begged  I  would  explain  particularly  the 
functions  of  that  part  of  the  brain ;  and  when  L  gave  him 
the  usual  account  of  Causality,  he  thought  for  a  moment  and 
replied,  "  Welly  after  aU^  you  are  perluips  not  Jar  wfong  there 
either :  I  was  fiot  remarkable  for  reasoning  power ,-  observation 
and  tiie  other  qualities  were  wliat  I  excelled  tnT"  My  interest 
}ik  the  examination  was  becoming  every  moment  more  intense, 
and  my  eye  was  taking  the  direction  of  Firmness,  an  organ 
which  seemed  to  be  very  largely  developed,  when,  unfortunately, 
.the  vault-keeper  came  quietly  up,  and,  tapping  his  Lordship 
on  the  shoulder,  said  all  w^s  ready  for  him  down  below,  and  he 
would  thank  him  to  resume  his  place,  as  he  had  not  time  to 
wait  longer.  His  Lordship  at  once  obeyed,  and  bade  me  good 
bye,  with  a  slight  bow,  but  without  altering  a  single  feature  of 
his  face.  I  then  left  the  church,  thinking  how  fortunate  I  had 
been  to  be  there  at  such  an  interesting  time,  and  soon  after 
awoke. 

Such  a|-e  the  facts  of  my  dream.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  them  farther  than  by  remarking,  that  they  exhibit  a  strik- 
mg  instance  of  activity  of  some  faculties  co-existing  with  repose 
.of  others ;  a  circumstance  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  phrenological  principle  of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  each 
of  which  may  be  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The  perfect 
jeoollection  which  I  had,  not  only  of  Nelson'^s  history,  appear- 
jance,  and  death,  and  of  the  localities  of  St  Paulas  and  the  as- 
pect of  its  monuments,  but  also  of  the  phrenological  doctrines 
jtmd  their  applications  in  life,  formed  a  singular  contrast  tp  the 
ioixl  absence  of  every  feeling  of  awe,  incongruity,  wonder,  or 
di9^]ust,  which,  in  the  waking  state,  would  have  been  so  strongly 
excited.  The  only  cause  to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  dream,  is 
having  previously  resolved  to  send  to  the  library  for  Southey'^s 
Life  of  Nelson,  which  I  had  heard  praised  as  an  excellent  piece 
of  biography.     I  am,  &c.  e  A.  C. 

Edikburgh,  3<i  February  1835. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  A  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THfi 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCE.  By  Sir  Geoeqe  S. 
Mackekzie,  Bart. 

The  establishment  of  an  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Physical  Science,  naturally  led  several  persons  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  state  of  Mental  Science  to  desire  the  promotion 
of  the  latter  by  a  similar  Association.  Whether  mental  science 
be  regarded  as  one  hardly  yet  in  existence,  or  as  having  advanced 
sufficiently  to  enable  those  who  have  particularly  attended  to  it 
.to  perc^ve  that  it  is  minutely  interwoven  with  human  conduct 
and  human  institutions,  it  has  been  too  long  neglected.  While 
physical  science  opens  up  to  view  many  proofs  of  the  immensity 
.of  creative  power,  and  administers  to  the  increase  of  human 
.comfort,  it  likewise  multiplies  human  wants,  and  contributes  to 
the  useless  gratification,  even  to  the  extent  of  abuse,  of  appetites 
which  were  destined  not  to  be  the  guides  of  human  conduct,  but 
,to  be  subservient  to  the  higher  faculties,  the  exercise  of  which 
-  idone  can  direct,  mankind  to  the  rational  use  of  physical  dis- 
covery. The  rational  enjoyment  to  which  physical  science  can 
administer,  can  be  rendered  so  only  by  a  knowkdge  of  the  real 
.constitution  of  man  n  and  such  happiness  as  it  ^ay  be  permitted 
to  us  to  enjoy  in  this  world  can  be  attained  only  by  searching 
for  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  his  fellow-men  and  to 
external  nature — in  other  words,  for  the  laws  which  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  Power  to  establish  for  that  relation-^-aod  by 
jobeying  those  laws  as- part  of  the  Creatures  will.  No  dotibt  it 
has  lieen  discovered  that  the  mind  is  so  cloeely  connected' with 
the  body  as  to  produce  mutual  toiltience ;  and  to  investigate. this 
is  a  branch-^f  physiology ;  and  thus,  mental  science  might  ap. 
pear  capable  'of  heing  connected  with  physical,  in.  our  present 
Association :  But,  since  the -mental  faculties  have  not  yet  been  all 
discovered,  nor  thm^e- known  defined  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
they  have  to  be  •submitted  to  farther  metaphysical  inquiry  ;  and 
it  seems  proper,  from  the  Wide  extent  of  the  subject,  that  a  se- 
parate Association  should  be  et^ftabKshed.  While  mental  science 
IS  truly  one  of  observation,  niquiry  being  applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  discovery  dP  faculties,  much  discussion  will  be 
required  before  the  definitions  of  discovered  faculties  are  settled. 
Seeing,  therefore^  that  this  is  what  may  be  called  a  mixed 
science,  and  that  its  results  are  applicabie  to  legi0kti<iin,  the  ad- 
ministratioo  of  justice,  political  science,  education,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and,  in  short,  to  every  sublunary  con- 
cern of  human  life,  it  would  be  improper  to  attach  it  to  an  Asso- 
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ciatioD  for  the  advancement  of  purely  physical  discovery,  while 
its  extent  is  ample  for  the  full  employment  of  a  separate  one. 

The  immense  importance  of  mental  science  to  mankind  has 
been  overlooked,  liecause  for  a  very  long  period  no  discovery  of 
any  importance  had  been  made  in  it.  Philosophers  had  specu- 
lated only  on  their  own  individual  consciousness,  and  had  made 
themselves  standards  for  the  whole  human  race^  neglecting,  or 
setting  aside  as  not  worthy  of  regard,  the  marked  differences  of 
human  talent  and  character.  Attention  has  been  attracted  to 
physical  science,  because  discoveries  were,  to  all  appearance, 
more  easily  made,  and  every  discovery  opened  the  field  still 
wider,  so  that  every  one  found  a  range  for  his  prevailing  talent. 
Physiologists,  however,  have  at  last  withdrawn  the  veil  which 
had  obscured  and  rendered  uninviting  the  track  of  those  who 
had  embarked  on  the  ocean  of  metaphysics,  without  a  single  fact 
to  serve  as  a  pilot. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  introduce  what  is  proposed  to  be 
the  manner  of  proceeding.  As  soon  as  a  suflScient  number  of 
persons  shall  have  announced  their  desire  to  be  members,  a  ge- 
neral meeting  will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  appear 
convenient,  at  which  officers  will  be  selected,  and  rules  for  fu- 
ture government  enacted.  And,  if  they  can  be  procured,  re- 
ports will  be  read  on  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  On  the  present  state  of  mental  science. 

9.  On  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  in- 
sanity, idiocy,  and  other  aberrations  of  the  faculties. 

8.  On  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law,  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  trial  and  punishment,  and  as  applicable  to  the  human 
faculties. 

4.  On  tlie  present  mode  of  administering  justice  in  civil 
cases. 

5.  On  the  present  state  of  education. 

6.  On  the  present  state  of  political  science. 

7.  On  the  present  customs  and  usages  of  society,  as  affecting 
the  faculties. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  inquiries  to  be  instituted  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  different  committees  or  sections  as  follows : — 

1.  Enumeration  and  analysis  of  the  human  faculties;  the 
physiology  of  the  brain ;  the  causes  of  difference  in  human  ta- 
lent and  character ;  hereditary  influences. 

^  Education,  in  reference  to  health,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties ;  the  customs  and  usages 
of  society,  in  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  human  constitii- 
tion. 

3.  Civil  and  criminal  legislation  ;  the  relations  ol  man  to  ex- 
ternal things. 
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4.  Political  economy ;  colonization ;  in  reference  to  the  moral 
faculties. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  sections  shall  report  their  proceedings 
daily  to  a  general  meeting,  when,  if  any  member  shall  choose  to 
make  observations,  he  shall  be  invited  to  deliver  them,  and  some 
member  of  the  section,  on  whose  report  the  observations  may  be 
made,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reply,  after  which  no  farther  discus- 
sion shall  be  allowed ;  and  a  recommendation  made  to  inquire 
farther  into  facts  to  be  submitted  to  the  section  at  the  subset 
quent  annual  meeting.  No  question  having  any  reference  to 
religious  creed  to  be  admitted. 


The  establishment  of  such  an  Association  as  that  proposed  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  is  certainly  most  desirable ;  but  we  fear 
that,  unless  the  members  were  phrenologists,  the  business  of  the 
meetings  would  consist  of  vain  and  endless  speculations,  and 
that  the  most  opposite  opinions  would  be  advocated  without  the 
possibility  of  appealing  for  their  support  or  refutation  to  any 
fixed  and  admitted  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  were  half  of 
the  members  phrenological,  and  the  other  half  unphrenological, 
the  Association  would  evidently  prove  inoperative,—- those  igno- 
rant of  phrenology  denying,  doubting,  or  groping  for  principles 
which  the  phrenologists  consider  fully  established;  and  the 
phrenologists,  on  their  side,  by  no  means  consenting  to  be  thus 
retarded  in  their  progress.  We  would  suggest^  therefore, 
that  the  phrenologists  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  associate, 
and  meet  once  a-year  in  some  central  place,  such  as  York. 
Phrenologists  would  all  agree  on  fundamental  points,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that,  by  such  meetings,  and  the  reading  of 
reports  like  those  suggested  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  prospec- 
tus, a  very  decided  impetus  would  be  given  both  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  to  the  diffusion  of  phrenology.  The  public 
might  be  attracted  to  some  of  the  meetings  by  lectures  on  the 
history  and  principles  of  the  science. 

As  the  maturest  consideration  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  this 
important  subject,  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  phreno- 
logists and  phrenological  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  communications  (post  patdy  through 
any  of  our  publishers)  from  all  who  incline  to  favour  us  with 
their  suggestions,  or  promise  of  support  to  the  projected  Associ- 
ation. Should  insuperable  difficulties  present  themselves,  it  de- 
serves  to  be  considered  by  Phrenological  Societies  whether  they 
should  not  individually  hold  annual  general  meetings,  as  the 
Parisian  Society  does,  and  invite  the  public  to  hear  reports  of 
the  labours  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  progress  which  phre- 
nology is  making  throughout  the  world. — Editor. 
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'Rbikburoh. — The  following  evening  courses  of  Lectures  are  being  deliver- 
ed in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinbuigh  Association  for 
jProcuriog  Instruction  in  Useiiil  and  Entertaining  Sciences: — 1.  Lectures  on 
Phrenoloey  (twice  a-week),  giving  a  full  view  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man mindT  and  embracing  the  applications  of  the  Science  to  Education, — 

Morals, Criminal-Legislation, — Insanity, — Health, — ^the  elucidation  of  Cha- 

.racter, and  the  .Happiness  and  Moral  and  Intellectual  Improvement  of  the 

Human  Race.    By  Mr  George  Combe. 2.  On  the  Laws  of  the  Animal 

Economy  (once  a-week),  embracing  a  Popular  View  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
^ology,  and  the  application  of  their  principles  to  the  preservation  of  Healtk. 

By  Dr  Alien  Thomson. And  3.  A  second  course  of  Natural  Philosophy 

(once  a-week),  on  subjects  which  were  either  altogether  omitted,  or  but 
slightly  treated  of,  in  last  winter^s  course,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  Bodies  or 
Matter  in  general— Atmosphere — Heat-^Electricity — Meteorology-^Gal- 
vanism — Magnetism,  and  the  general  features  of  Astronomy  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  artificial  Globes  and  the  construction  of  Maps  and  Charts. 
By  George  Lees,  A.M.,  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy. 

The  attendance  at  these  Lectures  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
-tickets  sold,  and  visitors  admitted,  down  to  the  4th  February  1836 : — 

Phrenology.       Natural  Philosophy.  Anfanal  Economy.  TotaL 

Tickets  212  L.96   4    6      203  L.68  15    6  192  L.64  16    0     607  L.228  16    0 

yisitprs  835      20  17    6      140        3  10    0  2.55        6    7    6    1229        30  15    0 

L.116    2    0  L.72    5    6  L.71    3    6  L.259  11    0 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Edinburgh  Chronicle  of  27th  December 
1834  : — *'*A  correspondent  in  Melrose  reminds  us,  that  in  making,  some  time 
■back,  a  few  remarks  upon  Phrenology,  we  promised  that  we  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  enter  at  more  length  into  that  important  question.  '  I 
have  waited,*  he  says.  *  and  watched  for  that  number,  but  it  has  never  ap. 
peared ;  and  in  the  sickness  arising  from  hope  deferred,  I  have  taken  the  li- 
berty of  begging  that  you  will,  in  as  early  a  number  as  possible,  express  your 
opinions  upon  its  tendency  and  merits.  The  operatives  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land  are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  merits.  Nothing  but  cheap  information 
on  the  subject  is  required.  A  public  lecturer  upon  that  interesting  science 
would  meet  with  certain  and  deserved  success.  Many  of  the  readers  of  your 
journal  in  .this  quarter,  have  a  faint  perception  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  ex- 

Eression  of  your  opinion  would  be  an  unspeakable  benefit  and  pleasure.'  We 
ave  no  recollection  of  the  particular  occasion  alluded  to,  but  have  no  doubt 
we  did  make  such  a  promise,  and  w^e  assure  our  correspondent  that  we  are 
.exceedingly  pleased  to  find  that  the  subject  excites  so  much  interest.  To 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  science — and  we  can 
pretend  only  to  a  knowledge  of  these — we  dare  say  it  may  appear  ultra- 
absurd  ;  but  our  belief  is,  tnat  were  Phrenology  generally  understbod--.4ind 
it  has  only  to  be  understood  in  order  to  be  appreciated — ^it  would  lead  to  a 
complete  and  most  beneficial  social  revolution.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  its 
merits  at  present,  and  are  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  political  world.  We  hope,  however,  in  due 
jtime  to  be  enabled  to  devote  an  article  or  two  to  its  consideration.*' 

The  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Chrittian  Pioneety  a  Glasgow 
periodical,  contain  the  first  and  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  phrenology, 
and  a  regular  continuation  is  promised.  *^  Considering  the  philosophy  of 
mind,**  says  the  Editor,  '<  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sulgects  that  can 
.engage  human  attention,  and  that  every  thi^g  whicp  tends  to  throw  li^t  on 
,mental  phenomena  must  be  useful  to  man,  we  have  requested  a  series  of  pa- 
pers  on  phrenology  Trom  an  individual  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  that  in- 
teresting  science ;  and  though  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  coincide  with 
every  statement  he  may  make,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  none  will  be  ma^e 
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but  ouch  as  will  merit  candid  and  serious  consideration.**  The  first  artide 
consists  of  preliminaiy  observations  intended  to  remove  hostile  prejudices;* 
and  in  the  second  is  j^ven  the  history  of  Phrenology,  down  to  the  departure* 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  from  Vienna  in  1805.  The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chronicle^  in  order  to  meet  the  request  of  hia  Melrose  correspondent,  has 
copied  the  fonner  of  these  articles,  slightly  abridged,  into  his  paper  of  31st 
January,  and  promises  to  quote  the  others  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
'*  To  such  of  our  readers,**  he  observes,  "  as  still  labour  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  Phrenology  is  a  tissue  of  unfounded  and  absurd  doctrines,  we 
may  mention,  that  it  is  taught  as  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the 
science  of  mind,  by  professors  in  the  London  University,  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  in  the  Andersonian  University  in  61a8ffow,and  by  emmeiit  private' 
lecturers  in  Edinburgh — ^tfaat  its  geneniV  principles  are  now  admitted  to  be 
true,  even  by  professors  of  the  old  school,  who  continue  to  deny  its  details, 
but  at  first  ridiculed  it  entirely— that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  this  city,  (the  most  important  of  the  juvenile  societies  connecte<T 
with  medicine,)  at  which  it  formed  the  suliject  of  the  evening's  discussion, 

the  essayist,  and  all  the  speakers  except  one,  declared  in  fiivour  of  its  truth 

that  the  spirited  editors  of  ^  Chambers's  Infbrtnation  for  the  People,*  in  a  re- 
cent  nimber  of  that  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  gave  phrenology  the  prefer- 
ence,  for  clearness  and  usefulness,  over  all  former  svstems  of  mental  philoso- 
phy— and  that,  at  the  present  time,  Mr  Combe  is  lecturing  in  the  Waterloo 
Rooms  twice  a-week,  to  an  audience  of  260  of  the  citizens  o^  Edinburgh,  of 
all  ages  and  pursuits.  These  fiicts,  we  hope,  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology 
fi>r  our  complying  with  the  request  alluded  to,  by  presenting  some  account  of 
the  subject  in  our  columns.'* 

Phrenolootcal  Society. — The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  on 
27th  November  1834: — Geor^  Cumbe,  President;  John  Anderson,  juo.,  Ar- 
thur  Trevelyan,  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  and  Dr  Francis  Farquharson,  rir«. 
PretideiU*;  John  F.  Macfarlan,  Lindsay  Mackersy,  Charles  Mnclaren,  H.T. 
M.  Witham,  Dr  John  Scott,  and  P.  Deseret,  Councillors;  Dr  WiUiam  C^re* 

fpry.  Secretary;  Robert  Cox,  Conservaior  of  Museum \  D.  Campbell,  Clerk, 
ieveral  donations  have  been  lately  received : — Skull  found  under  the  foun^ 
dation  of  the  old  steeple  of  Montrose,  presented  by  Dr  William  Gregory ; 
cast  of  skull  of  the  Duffong  or  Indian  mermaid,  presented  by  Mr  Anthony 
O'Neill ;  and  three  Hlnaoo  skulls — two  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogley, 
and  one  from  Pullicate  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  presented  by  John  Chisholm, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  London. 

Glasgow — On  Monday  5th  January,  a  phrenological  soirie  was  held  in 
the  Andersonian  University.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  little  or  no  discussion  took  place,  as  Professdr  Hunter  and  the 
other  phrenologists  had  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  Dr  Lawrie 
was  the  only  opponent  that  presented  himself,  and  even  he  admitted  the 
claim  of  Phrenology  to  be  ranked  as  '^  a  science."  At  the  following  sciriey 
Dr  Hunter  introduced  some  remarks  on  national  character,  illustrated  by  a 
selection  of  casts. 

DiTNFE&MLiME. — Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  having  undertaken,  at  the  conclu-i' 
sion  of  his  course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenolo^  in  Dunfermline  last  year,  to 
give  there  an  annual  lecture  on  the  science,  aelivered  that  for  1835,  on  10th 
February,  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock  1^.  m.,  in  the  Maygate  ChapeL  The  sub- 
ject  which  he  treated  was  National  Character,  and  the  audience  amounted  to 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  each  of  whom  paid  dxpenoe*  The 
delivery  of  an  annual  lecture  in  other  provincial  towns  would  be  attended 
with  much  benefit 

Dundee..— On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  1 1th  January,  a  lecture  on  the  con- 
nexiun  between  Phrenology  and  Christianity  was  delivered  in  the  Thistle 
H«l],  Union  Street,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Clarke.  This  lecture  gave  so  much  sa« 
tis&ction,  that,  as  we  learn,  the  Dundee  Mechanics'  Phrenological  Society 
intend  to  print  it.  Mr  Clarke  has  delivered  several  additional  lectures  on 
Phrenology. 
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Greenock. The  Phrenological  Society  of  this  town  has  lately  procured 

an  extensive  collection  of  casts,  and  is  proceedinf^  with  great  vigour  in  the 
study  of  Phrenology.  We  beg  to  be  favoured  with  occasional  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  this  and  other  societies. 

Southampton Mr  J.  R.  Stebbing  lectured  on  Phrenology  here  in  No- 
vember last.  He  was  attacked  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Hampshire  Adver* 
tiaer,  en  the  subject  of  dreaming,' &c. ;  but  in  a  subseouent  number  of  that 
paper  was  defended  by  a  third  party,  and  also  by  himself.  The  opponent,  as 
usual,  evinced  the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  science. 

UiriTED  States.— From  the  second  number  of  the  Annals  of  PhfeiiolcH^, 
we  learn  that  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society  held  regular  meetings  &t 
summer,  which  wer^  attended  with  unabated  interest.  A  remittance  of  Lb  100 
was  made  to  London  in  order  to  purchase  casts.  A  course  of  public  lectures, 
commencing  on  3d  October,  at  seven  o*clock  p.  m.,  has  been  dielivered  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society. — ^A  social  Phrenological 
Society,  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  formed  at  Hmgham* 
^  its  members  are  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  town,  and  their 
display  of  ability,  and  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  science,  is  highly  creditablei.** 
— At  Nantucket  a  similar  society  has  been  organised.  ^  Its  members  are  able 
and  active.  Mr  Dunkin  has  just  closed  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology 
at  this  place.  It  was  exceedingly  popular.'* — ^At  Brunmoicky  Maine,  ^  a  So- 
ciety has  been  formed,  in  which  the  best  studentsTof  f the  College  take  an  ac- 
tive part.  Its  success  is  certain." — At  Andtner^  Amherst,  and  Hatuwerj  N.  H., 
'^  Phrenological  Clubs  have  been  formed  by  the  students,  and  the  science  re- 
ceives no  small  share  of  their  attention."— 4Societies^have  arisen  also  in  Scmh 
Reading,  Leicester,  Worcester,  Hananer,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Hartford, 
Con. — The  Boston  Medical  Magazine  defends  Phrenology  in  an  unqualified 
manner ;  and  the  reprints  of  Mr  Combe's  System  and  Elements  of  Phreno- 
logy, &c.,  and  of  Dr  Combers  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement,  have 
met  with  a  very  rapid  sale.  In  short,  the  prospect  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  cheering  beyond  expectation. 

Dr  Cald weirs  excellent  Treatise  on  Physical  Education,  published  at  Bos- 
ton several  months  ago,  has  been  received,  and  will  be  noticed.  We  have  been 
gratified  by  receiving  a  copy  of  a  useful  little  volume  of  192  pages,  entitled 
"  Illustrations  of  Phrenology  ;  being  a  Selection  of  Articles  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Phrenological  Journal,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinbuigh  Phre- 
nological Sciety.  With  twenty-six  wood-cuts.  Edited  by  Geoige  H.  Cal- 
vert. With  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Baltimore,  1832.*^  Theeditor*s 
introduction  is  very  well  compiled,  but  his  alteration  of  the  numbering  of  the 
organs  seems  to  us  uncalled  for,  and  tending  to  produce  confusion.  The  re- 
maining contents  of  the  volume  are  the  cases  of  Gottfried,  Williams,  Bishop, 
Burk,  Hare,  Pope  Alexander  VI,  Melancthon,  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  M. ;  with  reports  of  Dr  GalPs  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and 
Snandau,  Mr  Combers  visit  to  Dublin,  and  Mr  Deville*s  examination  of  heads 
or  convicts  on  board  the  ship  England  in  1826.  The  idea  of  the  volume  is 
excellent ;  and  the  wood-cuts,  though  in  general  coarsely  executed,  add  much 
to  its  value.  Such  a  book  is  well  fitted  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  indif- 
ferent, and  to  lengthen  the  visage  of  the  scoffer. 

I^ARis. — ^The  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Paris  Phoenological 
Society  has  just  been  received.  It  is  now  increased  to  the  octavo  size,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  original  matter. 

Quick  at  Meals,  Quick  at  Work — In  a  notice  of  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal,  in  the  Lancet  of  27th  December  1834,  some  degree  of  misappre- 
hension is  fallen  into,  regarding  what  is  said  on  p.  117)  in  an  editorial  note  at 
the  end  of  Mr  Noble^s  Essay  on  the  Temperaments.  We  there  observed, 
that,  ^  cteteris  paribus,  temperament  seems  to  affect  equally  every  part  of  the 
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forms  loverfl^  that  a  girl  who  walks  and  speaks  quickly  and  distinctly,  and 
plies  the  teeth  rapidly  in  eating,  may,  with  considerable  safety,  be  presumed 
to  have  an  active  and  industrious  mind.  <^  Quick  at  meals,  auick  at  work,** 
saya  Cobbett,  <<  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  hiUs  in  this  the  most  mdustrious  na. 
tion  upon  earth ;  and  never  was  there  a  truer  saying.  Get  to  see  her  at  work 
upon  a  mutton^hup,  or  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  if  she  deal  quickly 
with  these,  you  have  a  pretty  good  security  for  that  activity,  that  stirring  in- 
dustry, without  which  a  wife  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  help."  On  this  the  re- 
mark was  added,—.**  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Cobbett's  advice  will 
Srove  sound  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  equally 
eveloped,  equally  healthy,  and  equally  accustomed  to  exercise." 
By  this  it  was  meant,  that  in  cases  where  vivacity  of  the  muscular  system 
is  evinced  by  habitual  quickness  of  gait,  speech,  and  movement  of  the  jaws  in 
chewing,  the  brain  also  will  usually  be  found  active ;  and  that  Cobbett*s  ad- 
vic^  thai  thete  tf/mpUmu  iif  nnueular  agiUty  ought  to  b€  noted  by  lovers  wishing  to 
ascertain  whether  a  girl  is  likely  to  be  aclive-minded  and  industrious,  will 
^nerally  prove  sound.  The  writer  in  the  lumcet,  however,  understands 
Cobbett  and  ourselves  ^to  recommend  the  hasty  and  imperfect  mastication  of 
food.  '^  To  our  mind,**  says  he,  *'  the  advice  deserved  some  criticism  like  this. 
/  Nature  meant  teeth  to  be  «Md,  not  food  to  be  bolted.  Teeth  were  designed 
to  save  trouble  to  the  stomach, — ^to  save  it  an  effort  which  sometimes  it  can- 
not consummate  at  alL  The  young  woman  who  deals  very  *•  quickly*  with 
her  food  will  soon  have  a  slow  digestion,  and  that  will  end  in  disinclination 
to  both  mental  and  muscular  activity.  *  A  time  to  work  and  a  time  to 
diew,*  is  a  better  saying  than  *  quick  at  meals,  quick  at  work,* — a  proverb 
which  task-masters  may  easily  make  the  agent  of  a  gross  crime  against  health. 
The  saying  deserves  repmliation.  We  reflect  too  seldom  on  the  purposes  of 
the  teeth.**  We  cordially  agree  with  the  Lancet,  in  thinking  that  food 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  chewed  before  being  swallowed — and  not  only  so, 
but  that  labour  of  mmd  and  body  ought  to  be  refrained  from  until  digestion 
has  made  considerable  progress.  But  we  do  not  perceive  the  slightest  in- 
compatibility between  a  quick  and  a  thorough  mastication.  It  is  possible  to 
chew  quickly,  and  yet  to  "  use**  the  teeth  to  the  fullest  extent,  so  as  to 
avoid  "  bolting.**  The  young  woman  who  bolts  her  food,  is,  in  ordinarv  cir-. 
cumstances,  likely  to  do  so  through  sheer  laziness ;  and  the  Lancet  is  indispu- 
tably right  in  affirming,  that  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to  augment  still  more 
her  disinclination  to  both  mental  and  muscular  activity. 

Bkecbct*8  Votaoe  IV  THE  Blossom. — Can  any  of  our  readers  inform 
us  what  has  become  of  the  skulls  brought  to  England  from  St  Lawrence 
Island,  Beering*8  Strait,  by  Mr  Collie,  surgeon  of  the  Blossom  ?  We  under- 
stand  that  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  Government,  along  with  all  other 
specimens  of  natural  history  collected  during  the  voyage;  but  of  their  subse- 

2uent  fete  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  They  must  be  comparatively  useless  to 
U  but  phrenologists,  and  we  know  that  Mr  Collie  intended  them  as  a  dona- 
tion for  the  Phrenological  Society.  That  gentleman  also,  aa  Lieut  Beechey 
mentions  in  a  paasage  quoted  in  our  34th  number,  p.  96,  gave  in  his  Journal 
a  description  of  theheads  of  several  Loo-Chooans,  which  was  too  long  for  in- 
sertion m  the  publi^ed  narrative  of  the  voyage.  We  hope  that  some  friend 
will  be  able  to  bring  to  light  both  the  skulls  and  the, description  of  the  heads. 
The  latter,  though  too  long  for  Lieut.  Beechey,  would  probably  suit  our  pages. 

m 

Beaiv  of  the  Buli«  Doo. — Extract  from  The  Field  Booky  article  Dog. — 
**  The  cerebral  capacity  of  the  bull  dog  is  sensibly  smaller  than  iu  any  other 
race,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  decrease  of  the  encephalon  that  we  must  at- 
tribute  its  inferiority  to  all  others  in  every  thing  relating  to  intelligence. 
The  bull  dog  is  scarcely  capable  of  any  education,  and  is  fitted  for  nothing  but 
combat  and  ferocity.** 

Ma  Loudon  makes  the  following  sound  remark  in  his  *'  Encycloptedia  of 
Cottage,  Farm,  and  Vilk  Architecture,**  published  in  1834,  p.  1124.  «'  Be- 
fore we  recommend  any  youth  to  study  Architecture  as  a  profession,  we 
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would  endeavour  to  ascertain,  upon  phrenological  prinei])les  or  from  geneimr 
observation,  whether  his  organization  was  lavourahle  for  that  pursuit.     One 
of  the  grand  causes  of  the  slow  advancement  of  all  the  arts  of  taste,  and  oT 
the  gn^at  prevalence  of  mediocrity  among  artists,  is  the  utter  ne^ltct  of  this 
preliminary  measure  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  advisers  " 

The  Ix)NDon  Medical  Ga/ette  of  7th  Fchrunry  contains  a  most  dis- 
graceful and  abusive  attack  on  Phrenology,  which,  for  mi'irrpresentntion,  iff* 
nonnice,  and  malajiden,  has  had  no  parallel  in  this  country  since  Dr  GordoivS 
scurrilous  production  in  No.  49  of  the  Ediitbunjh  litrinr,     Thj  Gozette  did' 
not  reach  us  till  our  pages  were  full,  but  we  may  J)()s^ihly  recur  to  it. 

Amons  other  signs  of  the  times,  we  notice,  that,  in  the  account  of  l)r  Gall 
just  published  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaimica,  his  historjr 
and  discoveries  are  calmly  narrated  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the 
phrenologists  themselves ;  contrary  to  the  custom  hitherto  prevalent  on  such 
occasions,  of  misrepresenting  and  distorting  facts.  It  ought  to  be  remarked 
also,  that  the  writer  preserves  the  strictest  neutrality,  declaring  neither  fiir 
nor  against  the  phrenologists :  a  circumstance  which,  if  taken  in  connezioo 
with  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Kncyclopadia  Hritannica  is  also  editor 
of  the  Kdinburgh  Review,  must  be  held  as  symptomatic  of  a  considerable  in-. 
crease  of  i  espcct  for  Plirenology.  The  article  alluded  to,  however,  contains  A 
few  trifling  inaccunicics.  Thus,  l)r  GalPs  christian  name  is  said  to  be  John 
Joseph  instead  of  FrMV.is  Josejh,  nn  error  copied  from  a  l''rench  biographical 
sketch.  Again,  it  is  erroneously  stated,  that  of  his  Anatamie  et  Fhymolagie  dhf 
Stfsteiin?  Neriru.i,  i^c,  only  a  volume  and  a  half  appeared ;  whereas  the  work 
was  completed  in  four  volumes.  *•*■  The  most  elaborate  of  his  productions,  how- 
ever,*' we  are  told,  "  is  Onjnuo^ogie,  on  Eiftnuitioft  fit's  Jnidincts,  Peni'hoiis,  ^'^'f^ 
du  Sitfje  dc  lavra  Oronncs,  which  was  completed  in  Ul*i5.  His  Ili»imredr$  Ftmo* 
thus  du  Vervrnn  had  ap])eared  in  1822,  in  two  vols.  8vo."  The  fact  is,  that  tht 
ih-ya noioific  is  mereh  a  poition  of  his  work  Snr  Ifs  I'uHclions  du  (VrtT/iff,  whichi 
in  its  turn,  is  i>ut  a  icj)rnit.  with  very  few  additions,  ol'the  physiological  |ior« 
tion  of  the  Annttmilr  ei  Physioht/ie  du  Sysfane  Xcrrcui, 

iVlABQris  ;Mo.>cati Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  we  took  occasions 

few  numbers  b.ick  (vol.  viii.  p.  227),  to  defend  Dr  Sj)urzheini  and  Phrenolag3r' 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  their  sni-disant  friend  the  Marquis  JMoscatL 
At  tlie  time  of  our  notice,  we  knew  him  only  as  the  author  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations which  we  exposed.  The  history  of  his  conversion  to  I'hrenolog;^,' 
which  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers  shortly  afterwards,  and  wss 
greedily  read  by  mmy,  served  only  to  confirm,  by  its  inconsistencies,  the 
suspitions  of  gross  inaccuracy  which  his  first  p;if)er  excited  in  our  mindsi[ 
and  at  List,  about  a  month  ago,  the  Marquis,  as  thi.>  prosecutor  of  the  Timm 
newspaper,  made  an  appearance  in  court,  which,  however  characterized  by 
cleverness  and  samh  fairt\  has  at  once  and  for  ever  extinguished  any  little 
claim  which  he  may  have  formerly  possesse<l  to  the  attention  or  favour  of  the 
iiritish  public. 

Mr  Combe  has  completed  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Constitution 
of  Man,  consideiably  enlarged  and  improved.  It  will  be  ]mblished  on  lit 
April.  Three  new  chapters  have  been  added,  and  many  new  illustrations  in- 
troduced into  the  former  text. 

Among  several  articles  very  reluctantly  postponed  till  next  Number,  and 
mostly  in  tyj)es,  are  a  Reply  by  Mr  Carmichael  to  Mr  Macnlsh*s  objections 
to  his  theory  of  sleep ;  a  Review  of  Mr  Dean*s  I.«ecture8  on  Pbrenolcwy ;  end 
a  very  interesting  communication,  by  Dr  Barlow  of  Bath,  about  the  child 
Willinm  Manuel,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  our  last  Number.  If  Dr  Barlow 
could,  in  the  mean  time,  i)rocure  a  cast  of  the  boy*8  head,  or  an  accurate  note 
of  its  dimons^ons,  he  would  add  much  to  the  favour  already  conferred  In 
mittin^  the  history  and  cerebral  development  of  the  child,  and  alw  inci 
Uitt  a  little  the  value  of  his  highly  esteemed  communication. 

Edinburgh^  isl  March  IRSa. 
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would  endeavour  to  aacerUin,  upon  phrenological  prindples  or  from  generar 
observation,  whether  his  organization  was  favourable  for  that  pursuit.    One 
of  the  grand  causes  of  the  slow  advancement  of  all  the  arts  of  taste,  and  of 
the  grrat  prevalence  of  mediocrity  among  artists,  is  the  uUer  neglect  of  this 
preliminary  measure  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  advisers  " 

The  Lovdov  Medical  Gazette  of  7lh  February  contains  a  most  dis- 
gi*accrul  and  abusive  attack  on  Phrenolngy,  which,  for  misrepresentation,  ig- 
norance, and  mala  fides,  has  had  no  parallel  in  this  country  since  Dr  Gordon^s 
scurrilous  production  in  No.  49  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  The  Gazette  did' 
not  reach  us  tilt  our  pages  were  full,  but  we  may  possibly  recur  to  it. 

.  Amons  other  signs  of  the  times,  we  notice,  that,  in  the  account  of  Dr  Gail 
just  pubushed  in  the  new  edition  of  the  £ncyclop«dia  Britannica,  his  hiatoiy 
and  discoveries  are  calmly  narrated  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the 
phrenologists  themselves ;  contrary  to  the  custom  hitherto  prevalent  on  such, 
oteasions,  of  misrepresenting  and  distorting  fiicts.  It  ought  to  be  remained 
also,  that  the  writer  preserves  the  strictest  neutrality,  declaring  neither  for 
lior  against  the  phrenolog^ts ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  also  editor 
of  the  J«Minbux^h  Review,  must  be  held  as  symptomatic  of  a  considerable  in-« 
crease  of  respect  for  Phrenology.  The  article  aUuded  to,  however,  contains  a 
few  triflittg  inaccuracies.  Thus,  Dr  Gall*s  christian  name  )» said  to  be  John 
Joseph  instead  of  Francis  Joseph,  an  error  copied  from  a  French  bi^igraphical 
sketch.  Again,  it  is  erroneously  stated,  that  of  his  Anaiomie  ef  Pkymologiie  dm 
Systime  Nerveux,  ^c^  only  a  volume  and  a  half  appeared ;  whereas  thework 
was  completed  in  four  volumes.  *<  The  most  elaborate  of  his  productions,  how. 
ever,- *  we  are  told,  ''  is  Organofogigj  ou  Exposition  des  Ittstincts^  Penchans^  ^'c,  et 
du  Siege  de  leurs  Oroanes,  which  was' completed  in  1825.  His  Hitioiredet  Fonc^ 
tions  du  Cerveau  had  appeared  in  1822,  in  two  vols.  8vo.^*  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Organohgie  is  merely  a  portion  of  his  work  Sur  les  Fanctions  du  Cerveau,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  but  a  reprint,  with  very  few  additions,  of  the  physiological  por- 
tion of  the  Anatomie  el  Phytiologie  du  SyaUme  Nerveux. 

Mabquih  MoscATii — Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  we  took  occasion  a 
few  numbers  back  (vol.  viii.  p.  227),  to  defend  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Phrenology* 
from  the  n^isrepresentations  of  their  soi-disant  friend  the  Marquis  Moscati 
At  the  time  of  our  notice,  we  knew  him  only  as  the  author  of  tne  misrepre- 
sentations which  we  exposed.  The  history  of  his  conversion  to  Phrenology, 
which  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers  shortly  afterwards,  and  was 
greedily  read  by  many,  served  only  to  confirm,  by  its  inconsistencies,  the 
suspicions  of  gross  inaccuracy  which  his  first  paper  excited  in  our  minds ; 
and  at  last,  about  a  month  ago,  the  Marquis,  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  made  an  appearance  in  court,  which,  however  characterized  by 
cleverness  and  sawnr  faire^  has  at  once  and  for  ever  extinguished  any  little 
claim  which  he  may  have  formerly  possessed  to  the  attention  or  favour  of  the 
British  public. 

Mr  Combe  has  completed  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the' Constitution 
of  Man,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  It  will  be  published  on  1st 
April.  Three  new  chapters  have  been  added,  and  many  new  illustrations  in.^ 
troduced  into  the  former  text. 

Among  several  articles  very  reluctantly  postponed  till  next  Number,  and 
mostly  in  types,  are  a  Reply  by  Mr  Carmichael  to  Mr  Macnkh'a  objections 
to  his  theory  of  sleep ;  a  Review  of  Mr  Dean*s  Lectures  on  Phrenology ;  and 
a  very  interesting  communication,  by  Dr  Barlow  of  Bath,  about  the  child 
William  Manuel,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  our  la^t  Number.  If  Dr  Barlow 
could,  in  the  mean  time,  procure  a  cast  of  the  boy's  head,  or  an  accurate  note 
of  its  dimensions,  he  would  add  much  to  the  favour  already  conferred  in  trana- 
mittinj;  the  history  and  cerebral  development  of  the  child,  and  also  increase 
not  a  little  the  value  of  his  highly  esteemed  communication. 

Edinburgh,  Iw  March  1835. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BELIOIOUS  FANATICISM ;  Ulurtrated  by  a 
Comparison  of  the  Belief  and  Conduct  of  noted  Beligious  Enthusiastii 
with  those  of  Patients  in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  Bjr  W«  A.  £« 
BBOW1IX9  Esq.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  that  Institution, 

The  healthy  exercise  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  enters  so 
intimately  into  many  of  the  amenities  of  social  life,  and  constitutes 
so  important  a  part  in  religious  creeds  and  religious  observances, 
that  it  has  become  a  habit,  a  fashion,  a  point  of  orthodoxy,  to 
regard  some  of  its  most  erratic  and  extravagant  manifestations  as 
akin  to  virtue,  if  not  as  virtue  itself.  That  sentiment,  from  which 
spring  filial  oliedience,  patriotic  subordination,  and  the  humility 
of  the  sincere  worshipper,  is  held  to  be  of  too  sacred  a  nature  to 
be  susceptible  of  excess,  and  of  too  beneficial  a  tendency  to  be 
susceptible  of  over-cultivation.  It  at  first  appears  monstrous  and 
absurd  to  affirm  that  the  utility  of  such  a  feeling  may  be  de> 
feated,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society  disturbed  or  en- 
dangered,  by  its  predominance  in  the  mental  economy.  Yet  the 
paradox  which  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  the  proposition,  that  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  veneration,  in  common  with  those  of  all 
other  feelings,  may  be  nullified  by  its  exercise  and  encourage- 
ment, is  not  only  reconcilable  with  history,  but  is  itself  a  histo- 
rical truth.  The  fire  which  warms,  may  and  must  consume  us 
if  too  largely  and  liberally  fed ;  and  the  feeling  which  is  the 
torch  to  guiae  us  heavenward  may  dazzle  and  dim  the  inward 
eye  by  its  intensity,  until  the  path  to  be  pursued  or  the  power 
to  pursue  it  is  lost*  We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  aggregate 
sentiment  of  religion :  the  rational  and  practical  character  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  aflbrds  an  unexceptionable  guarantee 
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that  in  it  and  by  it  all  interests  are  consulted ;  and,  as  boman 
perfectibility  is  its  object,  that  excess  is  impossible.  We  speak 
of  one  of  its  ingredients,  of  veneration  or  mere  devotional  piety, 
and  of  its  cultivation  to  the  exclusion  of  that  reason  which  exa- 
mines  and  recognises  the  truths,  and  of  those  principles  which 
dictate  the  duties,  of  the  ^sfiel.  Divest  a  man  of  the  hundred 
ties  of  love  and  friendship,  justice  and  mercy,  by  which  he  is 
bound  to  his  feHow  men ;  strip  him  of  every  attribute  of  reason 
save  a  blind  and  submissive  perception  of  a  high  and  mighty 
intelligence;  and  leave  but  a  strong  instinct  to  venerate  and 
worship :  or  do  what  produces  results  precisely  similar^-edu- 
cate  this  solitary  feeling ;  teadi  that  in  its  activity,  in  acts  of 
adoration,  there  is  supreme  happiness ;  rouse  and  stimulate  it 
by  rewards  and  punishments;  appeal  to  it  by  every  mode, 
through  every  channel  by  which  such  a  feeling  is  acce8Ribl<^- 
until  the  moral  equilibrium  is  destroyed — until  the  trinity  of 
truth  and  mercy  and  praise  is  disunited— until  the  counsels  of 
judgment  become  as  inaudible  as  the  *^  still  small  voice  ^  of 
Conscience :  do  all  this,  and  you  will  have  established  that  eoa* 
dition,  that  vicious  excess  of  veneration,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  of  which  it  is  designed  to  treat. 

By  a  singular  perversion  of  religious  education,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  talent  of  those  to  whom  this  trust  is  com- 
mitted has  been  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  very 
end.     This  error  has  proceeded  rather  from  the  alliance  of  reh. 
gion  with  a  false  philosophy,  and  consequently  from  erroneous 
views  of  the  powers  which  it  is  intended  to  cultivate,  than  from 
erroneous  views  of  the  real  objects  of  religion.  Veneration,  or  the 
propensity  to  worship,  has  been  lookea  upon,  and  correctly,  as 
the  natural  effect  of  spiritual-mindedness :  but  it  escaped  obser- 
vation that  this  feeling  may  and  does  exist,  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  the  latter  disposition ;  that  it  is  in  no  ckgree  commen- 
surate with  the  strength  of  that  disposition,  and  accordingly 
may  never  warm  the  oosom,  or  warm  it  imp^ectly,  while  that 
disposition  is  in  constant  operation  and  regulating  the  whole 
conduct     It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  feeling  of  reverence,  abstract 
from  all  knowledge  or  practical  excellence ;  which  in  uninstruct- 
ed  minds  leads  to  the  worship  or  profound  adoration  of  some 
being,  the  nature  of  which  is  detemuned  by  extraneous  circum- 
stances ;  and  which,  in  minds  improperly  instructed — ^that  is, 
taught  to  consider  adoration  even  as  the  amount  of  Christian 
duty— leads  to  that  fanatical  enthusiasm  which  places  the  cause 
upon  which  it  is  enrnfted  in  jeopardy.    Enthusiasm  is  the  tro. 
pical  sun  of  the  refieious  feelings,  and  fanatidsm  may  be  called 
the  fever  heat  to  which  the  moral  temperature  will  rise. 

A  whole  nation  or  nations,  engaged  in  ritual  observances,  in  in- 
ternal experiences,  in  adoration,  to  the  contemptuous  neglect  of 
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every  other  object,  would  be  a  striking  pbenomenon  ;  but  it  is 
one  which  the  world  has^more  than  once  been  on  the  verge  of 
witnessing.  Such  a  catastrophe  could  onl j  arrive  by  long  per# 
severance  in  a  discipline  which  would  Iceep  this  feding  in  con^ 
stant  excitement,  by  making  its  gratificatbn  a  part,  and  the 
principal  part,  of  the  happiness  of  each  individual,-— by  creating 
It  into  the  gdden  wi^  whereby  immortality  might  be  attainedi 
and  by  substitudns^  its  dictates  for  better  and  nobler  guides. 
What  may  be  styled  the  religious  idiosyncrasies  of  particular 
periods  have  often  threatened  a  visitation  of  the  condition  de>. 
scribed :  but,  more  than  all  others,  the  several  Crusades,  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  that  of  Cromwell,  serve  to  exemplify 
the  features  and  results  of  such  an  event.  There  appears  to 
have  been  at  those  times  an  epidemic  mania  of  the  religious 
feeling  But,  without  venturing  to  insist  upon  so  harsh  a  con- 
struction, it  may  be  stated,  that  certain  periods  have  become  sig* 
nalised  by  the  supremacy  and  inordinate  acdvity  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Veneration.  An  excess  of  devotional  feeling  is  thus 
created  into  a  pivot  upon  and  around  which  all  previous  and 
succeeding  events  revolve ;  and  in  place  of  recalling  these  by  al^ 
lunons.  to,  or  details  of,  civil  and  political  changes,  we  speak  of 
the  age  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation — ^in  other 
words,  of  Veneration  acting  as  the  mainspring  in  the  grand  ma- 
chine of  human  affiurs.  Other  motives,  it  is  admitted,  baser  or 
better,  contributed  to  the  production  of  these  and  similar  reli- 
gious movements.  But  wnile  in  them,  as  in  all  grand  and  ^tal 
agitations  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  there  will  be  found  to  have 
mingled,  in  governing,  guiding,  modifying,  or  increasing,  all  th^ 
passions,  propennties,  prgudices,  and  degrees  of  enlightenment 
under  which  the  component  members  m  that  mass  ordinarily 
acted ;  still  the  main  impulse  of  the  majority  can  only  be  recog* 
nised  in  intense  devotional  feelings,  ft  may  be  perfeedy  true 
that  the  wars  styled  Holy,  which  first  assimilatea  Christianity 
in  spirit  to  the  ferodous  creed  they  were  intended  to  crufib^ 
which  tinged  every  river^  from  the  Thames  to  the  Bosphorus, 
with  the  blood  of  the  best  and  bravest  sons  of  early  civilization, 
and  which,  in  seeking  the  possesion  of  one  empty  and  surrepU* 
tious  sepulchre,  filled  hunareds  of  thousands-^t  may  be  perfect* 
ly  true  that  these  pious  emigrations  were  in  keeping  with,  and 
emanated  from,  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  distinguished  the 
age,  and  converted  the  dominant  church  into  a  spedes  of  half 
military,  half  monank;  feudalism.  It  is  not  less  true,  however, 
that  band,  unresisting,  unquestioning  bigotry-^respeet  for  the 
doctrines,  and  sutgection  to  the  commands  of  the  church— and 
that  deep  and  romantic  reverence  whidi  comprehended  every 
tmditioD  of  whatever  degree  of  authenticity,  every  relic,  and 
every  spot  of  earth  connected  with  early  Cmistian  history ,-^iii 
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fthort,  an  excess  of  veneration, — were  the  chief  moral  agents 
which  put  in  motion  and  animated  the  cohorts  of  the  Cross; 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  immaterial  although  the  origin  of  the 
-Reformation  can  be  traced  to  the  squabbles  of  two  indulgence- 
vending  orders  of  monks,  or  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  to  the 
broken  leg  and  persona]  vanity  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  since  the 
cause  by  which  these  striking  manifestations  of  moral  power 
were  sustuned  and  directed  was  so  obviously  an  enthusiastic  ve^ 
Deration  for  holy  things ; — ^in  the  former  case,  accompanied  by 
reason  and  conscientiousness — ^in  the  latter,  it  may  be,  with 
these  allies,  but  assuredly  with  Wonder,  Ideality,  Cautiousness, 
and  Secrctiveness.  We  are  free  to  confess,  that  while  we  view 
in  these  heart- stirring  scenes  much  of  that  veneration  which  is 
catholic  to  all  stages  of  the  world^s  progress,  and  which  is  com- 
mendable wherever  it  may  appear,  we  see  much— infinitely 
more— -of  that  extravagance  and  unhappy  combination  of  feel* 
ing  which  with  propriety  can  be  classed  only  with  disease ;  sanc- 
tified, perhaps,  by  its  symptoms,  but  in  its  character  essentially 
disease.  In  retrospective  analysis,  such  events  must  not  be  es- 
timated by  their  consequences,  or  through  the  medium  of  mo- 
dem feelings  and  opinions :  we  might  as  rationally  compute  an- 
cient distances  by  statutory  measurements.  That  secret  lever 
must  be  sought  for  which  gave  them  impetus  and  direction. 
We  must  enckavour  to  look  on  history  as  we  look  on  histrionic 
representation ;  and,  identifying  ourselves  with  the  feelings  of 
the  actors,  forget  for  a  moment  that  the  Crusades  proved  the  an- 
tidote to  the  universal  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  and  remem- 
ber only  that  they  were  frantic  or  fervid  ebullitions  of  religious 
zeal,  unoombined  with  the  eternal  dictates  of  justice,  and  in  open 
defiance  to  the  su^estions  of  reason.  In  like  manner,  we  must 
turn  our  eyes  from  the  blessings  which  were  bought  by  the  Re- 
formation, and  narrowly  scan  tne  miseries  and  follies  of  fanatidsm 
by  which  that  purchase  was  attended.  In  the  latter  scrutiny,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  observed  how  beautifully  the  antithesis  of  human 
opinion  is  illustrated,  and  the  identity  of  human  feeling  proved, 
by  the  deeds  of  Loyola  and  Luther  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
empire.  Both  of  these  men  were  devotees ;  sincere,  supersti* 
tious,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  sane :  but  were 
many  of  the  dogmas  which  they  promulgated  broached  in  the 
present  day,  little  faith  would  be  placed  in  the  clearness  of  the 
understanoing  from  which  they  sprung.  The  present  day  does 
not  lack  superstition  ;  but  things  are  now  called  by  their  proper 
names,  and  deprived  of  all  mere  conventional  valua  The  veiy 
same  opinions  and  actions  which  in  the  good  old  times — the 
middle  ages,  the  period  of  Catholic  supremacy,  for  example — 
entided  a  man  to  the  reputation  of  a  devotee,  and  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  saints,  now  condemn  him  to  the  charge  of  insanity, 
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and  confinement  in  a  madhouse.  However  much  diversified  the 
fates  of  the  holders  of  such  tenets  may  be  by  the  spirit  of  the 
era  in  which  they  live,  the  identity  of  their  reli^ous  feelings^ 
and  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  these,  cannot  be  disputed* 
The  niever-chan^g  attitude,  the  fixity  of  feeling,  or  the  mo- 
notony of  some  incoherent  exclamation,  may  be  substituted,  in 
the  cdl  of  the  maniac,  for  the  rigid  severity  of  penance,  the 
million-times  repeated  ave  or  credo,  which  sanctified  the  cell  of 
the  monk  ;  but  the  principle  to  which  such  manifestations  can 
be  traced  back  continues  to  be  the  same — a  profound  sentiment 
of  prostration  and  adoration  before  some  almighty  power,  un-» 
directed  by  a  rational  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  that 
power,  and  uninterrupted  by  those  impulses  of  charity  and  lov^ 
which  such  a  contemplation  would  inaicate  as  acceptable  offer- 
ings  at  such  a  shrine.  But  Catholicism  must  not  be  stigmatised 
as  the  only  faith  which  impregnates  the  mind  with  this  descrip. 
tion  of  fanaticism ;  for,  although  the  crown  of  canonization  has 
lost  its  efficacy  as  a  stimulus  and  its  attraction  as  a  reward,  the 
spiritual  elation  and  self-satisfaction  of  the  devotees  of  other 
creeds  are  perhaps  as  intense  and  as  little  justifiable  as  those 
elicited  by  the  conviction  that  this  much  coveted  crown  was 
jvithin  the  grasp. 

.  These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  following  observa-i 
tions.  Among  the  inmates  of  one  of  the  immense  hospitals  for 
the  insane  in  France,  there  was,  some  years  ago,  a  woman  who 
proclaimed  herself  a  Jesuit,  and  who,  in  the  anxious  hope  of  ex- 
piating imaginary  crimes,  exhibited  a  course  of  real  suffering 
and  punishment  She  alternated  penance  with  prayer,  and 
prayer  with  penance :  her  form  was  emaciated  by  a  rigorous  ab- 
stinence ;  her  limbs  bled  and  festered  from  constant  kneeling ; 
her  tongue  never  ceased  to  murmur  some  consecrated  name  or 
pious  ejaculation ;  and  her  whole  conduct,  so  far  as  such  gradual 
self-immolation  admitted  of  any  thing  but  a  negation  of  evil, 
was  blameless  and  beautiful.  Her  derangement  was  nothing 
but  excessive  devotion.  Such  a  spectacle  forced  upon  me  the 
reflection,  that  had  this  woman  lived  and  presented  such  claims 
to  sanctity  in  former  times,  she  would  inevitably  have  been  re- 
garded and  reverenced  as  a  saint,  and,  in  place  of  coercion  and 
medicine,  would  have  received  incense  and  adoration.  In  the 
same  vast  lazar-house  of  mental  disease  and  decrepitude,  was  a 
ward  which,  from  the  number  of  holy  personi^s  it  contained, 
was  designated,  in  derisive  discrimination,  *^  La  SaUe  Sainted 
Here  were  gods  christian  and  pagan ;  the  resuscitated  shadows 
of  former  saints,  and  substantial  aspirants  to  the  same  title ;  the 
founders  of  new  religions,  and  the  aefenders,  prophets,  and  mar. 
tyrs  of  old  ;^-a  motley  assemblage,  which,  if  at  liberty,  and 
plaoed  in  circumstances  oongenial  to  the  development  of  their 
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crated  feelings  or  the  fruition  of  their  aahitious  projects. 
It  have  attttned  to  the  same  uneirviable  moral  distinetioD 
political  power  as  Mahomet,  or  Mesner,  or  Loyola,  or  other 
enthusiasts  of  higher  pretensbns  and  mote  modem  date. 

Instruction  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  comparing  the 
career  and  character  of  distinguished  men  of  different  ages; 
thus  establishing  historical  pardlels  or  portraitures  of  the  pro* 
minent  features  of  particular  and  often  widely  separated  epochs. 
Psychological  parallels  drawn  between  such  minds  as  those  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  the  real  actors  on  the  stam 
of  life  who  are  influenced  by  similar  motives,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  ascer* 
tain  and  estimate  that  course  of  events,  and  that  impress  of  the 
time,  which  invests  the  same  attribute  at  different  seasons  with 
dignity  or  dishonour,  and  calls  that  human  wisdom  during  one 
century  which  is  stigmatised  as  insanity  in  the  succeeding.  A 
very  humble  attempt  will  now  be  made  to^put  this  suggestion  in 
practice,  by  contrasting  the  conduct  of  men  by  genen?  consent 
regarded  as  lunatics,  and  as  such  under  my  superintendenoe^ 
with  that  of  others  who  have  long  stood,  or  still  stand,  high  in 
the  estimation  of  their  fellow-men.  The  cases  to  be  detailed 
will  serve  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  a  fact  long  since  pro^ 
mulcted  by  medical  phrenologists — that  insanity  generally  takes 
the  direction  of  the  predominant  organs. 


Case  I. — J.  R. 

Dknefuums  of  the  Head. 

From  Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 
...    £«r  to  Indiridualilj, 

to  Piiilopit^nitiyeofifB, 

...    Cautiousneai  to  Cautiousness, 

•••    £ar  to  Concentratiyeness, 

to  Self-Esteem, 

to  Finnness, 

*..•••  to  Veneratioo, 

to  Benevolence, 
..•     ...  to  Comparison, 

iVirfomlfMnft^  Oiyoiu.— Yenention,  Concentrativeness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Fiminf 


Inciiea. 

7 

5 

6 


This  patient  has  been  insane  for  thirteen  years ;  but  his  oom- 

Slaints  appear  to  have  undei|p>ne  a  total  change  during  his  eon. 
nement.  His  mind  became  affected  while  on  «  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  and  subsequent! v  to  an  attack  of  fever.  The  prau 
dominating  feelings  are  stated  to  have  been  jU  that  time  those  of 
pride  and  ambition,  manifested  by  dduskms  as  to  rank  and  pRK 
perly.  Convinced  of  his  dignified  station  in  society,  that  of  a 
itmet,  and  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  bis  domains,  he  expa- 


tiolod  OD  (be  magfuficence  of  bis  poMwons,  thf  pbilanduop^ 
and  giffantic  scale  of  bm  projeqU,  and  Ihe  respect  and  reverence 
whu£  be  daiined  and  would  exact.  He  spoke  incessantly  of 
kings  and  emperors  as  his  intimate  friendst  His  loquacity  disr 
ckmd  that,  ihouffb  prudent^  pains-takingy  and  sensible  as  a  gar- 
dener, be  would  have  been  extravagant,  yain^glorious.  apd  aris* 
(Qcratic  in  bis  imaginary  character,  tio  record  exists  of  the 
progress  of  bis  malady*  or  of  the  transition  from  the  original  to 
the  present  diseased  train  of  feeling,  except  what  is  contained  in 
the  words,  ^*  from  being  rather  laudative  be  has  no^r  become,  in 
1832,  taciturn.^  This  taciturnity  is  to  be  understood  to  imply 
rather  a  paucity  of  expression  than  disinclination  to  speak  or  a 
determination  to  remain  silent.  In  plaoe  of  being  silent,  hp 
speaks  almost  incessantly  (  at  all  times,  however  unsuitable  or 
improper,  and  upon  all  occasions,  however  ridiculous.  But  bis 
Yocabulary  is  limited  to  four  pbrase«^  which  axe  repeated  with 
interminable  iteration.  The  religions  character  of  these  ejacur 
Unions  affords  evidence  that,  at  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  bis 
loquacity,  a  chaose  took  place  in  the  direction  of  his  feelinj^r^— . 
that  Veneration  nad  become  powerfully  excited,  and  denved 
gratification  from  paying  that  ^votion  to  the  Supreme  Being 
which  formerly  found  an  object  in  riches  and  bif;h  rank ;  ana 
that  Self-£steem  bad  ceased  to  operate,  or,  rebnquisbin^  the 
pleasures  of  aggrandisement,  revelled  in  those  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  inflexible  votary  *•  The  words  consist  of  a  sort  of  invoca^ 
tion,  uttered  in  complete  abstraction  of  every  external  impres*- 
sion,  and  evidently  with  intense  elation  and  satisfaction.  He 
repeals,  ^^  Bless  Grod ;  bless  the  heavens'*  Grod ;  bless  the  Holy 
Bible;  and  bless  the  Psalm  Book;^  in  a  whining  supplicatory 
tone,  with  the  eyes  fixed  cm  the  skie&t  the  hands  raisea,  and  the 
whole  attitude  and  expresnon  of  the  body  conveying  the  idea  of 
concentrated  devotion.  A  fakir  never  succeeded  more  thorough- 
ly. During  the  wbolo  day  bis  only  oocui>ation  is  to  walk  to  and 
uio,  or  to  stand  statue-like  engaged  in  this  worship.  His  tneals 
offer  but  a  momentary  interruption.    They  are  despatched  with 

Sreat  rapidity,  as  if  salvation  depended  on  the  resumption  of  his 
evotional  exercises,  which  are  repeated  at  every  pause.  The 
most  inclement  weather  produces  no  alteration:  the  pitiless 
storm  descends  on  bis  bald  bead  unheeded ;  bis  aspect  and  orison 
continue  the  same.  When  addressed  in  the  ordinary  tone  ano 
mode  of  sahitation-^when  flattered,  threatened,  entreated,  com^ 
manded«-4iis  reply  varies  not ;  and  althougb  plainly  shewing, 
by  his  look  of  pleasure  or  fear,  and  by  his  act  of  obedience,  that 
he  understands  what  is  said,  be  ackoowledgies  it  no  further  than 


*  Dr  William  Gre^nr  examined  the  head  of  this  individual  ia  ray  pf^ 
Bence,  and  immediately  decided  upon  Che  geaeriis  ehaitcttr  «f  Ub  iaoifnti^ 
dttignatlng  it  **  rdtgieus  madaeM.* 
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by  **  blessing  6od.^  To  an  utter  stranger  and  to  bis  own  pa- 
rent  his  deportment  is  the  same.  His  sententiousness  does  not 
depend,  moreover,  as  in  some  lunatics,  upon  an  incapability  of 
uttering,  or  forgetfulness  of  certain  classes  of  words ;  tor  he  pos> 
sesses  a  Psalm  book  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  and  anxie^ 
in  his  bosom,  which  he  can  oocasionalTy  be  induced  to  reacL 
But  even  in  this  instance  bis  powers  are  limited  to  a  single 
stanza.  No  persuasion  can  lead  him  beyond  this  favourite  pas- 
sage, Psalm  civ.  verse  1,  which,  it  b  singular,  commences  with 
*^le8S  Gk)d,  my  soul,^  and  must  have  teen  selected  on  this  ac- 
count 

Some  striking  and  rather  ludicrous  illustrations  have  occurred 
of  the  intensity  and  strength  of  this  morbid  disposition.  AU 
though  despairing  of  any  cure  or  even  alleviation,  I  concluded 
tliat,  could  the  latter  be  effected,  it  must  be  by  forcibly  inter- 
rupting,  by  means  of  some  stronger  impression,  physical  or 
mental,  the  train  of  thought  to  which  his  mind  appeared  bound. 
As  the  only  mode  within  reach,  the  shower-batn  was  had  re* 
course  to.  While  undresang  he  trembled,  and  evidently  dreaded 
the  experiment,  but  persisted  in  his  devotions.  When  he  was 
placed  in  the  bath,  a  few  minutes  were  allowed  to  elapse,  in  or* 
der  to  give  full  force  to  the  horrors  of  expectation ;  the  water 
was  then  permitted  to  flow ;  but  even  when  the  stream  fell  most 
furiously,  instead  of  the  expressions  of  rage,  or  petitions  for 
mercy,  which  are  usually  heard,  he  continued  to  <*  Bless  Grod^ 
the  heavens^  Grod,^  and  so  on.  Subsequently,  when  the  douche, 
a  still  more  powerful  agent,  consisting  of  a  column  of  odd  wa* 
ter  directed  on  the  head  while  the  body  is  immersed  in  the  warm 
bath,  was  employed,*"— and  while  gasping  for  air, — his  cry  was  the 
same.  Again,  when  a  cast  was  taken  of  his  head,  and  he  lay 
with  both  head  and  face  enveloped  in  fdaster  of  Paris,  and  re- 
spiring through  tubes  inserted  in  the  nostrils,  the  usud  sing* 
song  monotonous  hum  was  distinctly  heard,  indicating  that  he 
was  still  busied  with  his  self-imposed  ritual.  This  man  is  docile, 
innocent,  inoflensive,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  supereroi. 
gating  veneration  exquisitely  happy ;  but  he  is  to  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  all  insane,  and  must  be  cared  for  as  such.  His  brain 
had  in  all  probability  been  injured  by  the  attack  of  fever,  and 
derangement  was  the  consequence;  this  derangement  taking  the 
direction  of  the  predominating  organs.  Veneration,  Self-Esteem^ 
Firmness,  and  Conoentrativeness.  The  other  powers  are  obso- 
lete or  exunct,  and  those  feelings  which  must  have  given  to  bis 
diaracter  its  prominent  features  in  health,  now  constitute  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  his  madness.  His  disease  consists  as  much 
m  the  absence  of  intdleotual  operations,  as  in  the  intense  and 
sustained  excitement  of  certain  feelings.  It  would  be  a  vain 
to  inquire  whether,  had  judgment  oontinued  its  su* 
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))erinteiid]ng  and  reguladng  influence,  there  would  have  been 
more  than  a  strong  religious  bias  tending  to  actions  reoc^ised 
as  praiseworthy ;  but  some  interest  may  attach  to  the  question, 
whether  this  state  of  abstract  spiritualization,  as  it  is,  would  not 
at  certain  times,  which  have  frequently  occurred,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  will  again  occur,  have  oeen  esteemed  a  specimen 
of  exalted  and  immaculate  piety,  worthy  of  all  admiration  and 
imitation.  Have  there  not  been  periods  when  the  man  going 
about  saying  prayers  has  been  preferred,  or  at  least  counted 
equal,  to  the  man  going  about  doing  good  ?  Is  there,  in  the 
page  of  history,  no  psychological  parallel  to  the  case  of  J.  R.  ? 
We  believe  that  there  are  many. 

Such  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  times  of  great  excitement, 
^hen  the  mind  is  led  by  early  education,  by  the  construction  of 
society,  and  by  that  atmosphere  of  moral  miasms  which  is  created 
by  public  teaching  and  opinion  tending  to  the  cultivation  of 
feelings  purely  venerative  or  mystical,  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect 
of  that  philosophical  investigation  which  gives  to  religion  its  sta- 
bility and  majesty,  and  of  those  sentiments  of  justice  and  mercy 
which  give  it  practical  efficacy.  The  first  centuries  of  tlie 
Christian  era  may  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  these  periods.  The 
irresistible  truth  of  our  Saviour^s  mission  was  acknowledged, 
but  by  men  who,  though  they  had  abandoned  the  principles  re* 
suiting  from  an  impure  and  irrational  faith,  were  strongly  im  • 
pregnated  with  the  mode  of  thinking  that  resulted  from  it ;  and 
who,  leaving  the  altar  of  an  ^<  unknown  God,^  still  ignorantly 
worshipped  him  who  was  proclaimed — ^limiting  duty  to  propu 
tiation,  and  attributing  excellence  and  merit  to  him  alone,  wbo^ 
burying  the  afiections  and  forfeiting  the  objects  of  intelligence, 
spent  his  life  in  praise  and  prayer.  Reason,  as  applied  to  reli* 
gion,  was  yet  in  the  cradle ;  while  Veneration,  Wonaer,  Ideality, 
and  the  lower  propensities,  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  maturity. 

The  cause  of  asceticism  was  thus  triumphant ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary attempts  to  achieve  a  conquest  over  the  stomach, 
were  equalled  only  by  the  subjugation  of  every  mental  energy 
to  one  concentrated  impulse.  Of  this  creed  Simeon  Stylites  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  votary.  Educated  in 
a  monastery-— the  established  austerities  of  which  he  put  to 
shame  by  tne  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  his  own  devices  to  tor- 
ture the  flesh,  and  where  it  required  constant  care  to  prevent 
him  from  committing  pious  suicide— he  returned  to  the  world 
to  obtain  the  martjrrdom  which  he  coveted.  Erecting  a  pillar, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  he  chained  himself  to  the  summit,  and, 
leaving  every  earthly  thought  and  wish  and  habit  below,  de- 
voted himself  to  adoration.  For  thirty  years  he  kept  this  vow. 
His  eye  and  soul  were  bent  <m  the  skies,  and  he  stood,  even  at 
that  elevation,  unmoved.     The  intensity  of  this  feeling  of  ve- 
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nenitiQa  vendend  him  uwenMble  to  imfnmiam  tram  witboQl; 
far  bett  and  cold,  calm  and  tempest  and  difleaae,  foond  and 
left  him  imperturfaed  and  imperturbabla  Pain,  privation,  and 
«lent  softnng,  however,  he  did  not  deem  sufficient,  and  he 
never  oeaaed  to  perform  acte  of  devotion.  Theee  unmasted  in 
praying  with  his  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in 
(lending  the  forehead  to  the  feet  From  these  he  never  desisted. 
Upwanis  of  a  thousand  repel itioDS  were  counted,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  At  last  his  lips  and  limbs  refused  to 
obey  the  holy  desire,  and  be  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  on 
what  may  literally  be  called  the  pinnacle,  of  his  greatnem  *. 

We  may  now  sneer  at  this  Syrian  anchoret,  but  mudi  may 
be  learned  from  ascertaining  that  no  such  sneers  existed  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  ;  wat  he  was  looked  upon  as  most  per- 
teedy  fulfilting  the  will  of  die  living  God ;  that  his  example  was 
then  and  afterwards  followed  by  thousands  of  hermite  and 
ascetics ;  and  that  his  conduct  furmshed  a  pietext  and  tradi- 
tional injunction  for  the  mooadusm  of  succeeding  ages.  At 
this  moment,  a  small  religious  community  almost  realise  his 
self-imposed  severity  by  condemning  themselves  to  perpetual 
silence,  save  when  oflbnng  up  the  prayers  of  their  rituaL 

Yet  in  what  do  these  enthusiastecKffer  from  the  maniac  whose 
history  has  been  detailed  ?  Had  he  lived  in  the  same  times,  or 
under  sunilar  circumstenoes,  would  not  his  Angular  delusion 
have  been  hailed  as  the  fruit  of  iospiratioo  ?  Would  not  bis 
memory  have  been  preserved  and  reverenced  as  a  sacred  thing? 
Or,  to  render  the  contrast  more  forcible,  bad  Simeon  Stylites, 
his  immediate  folbwers,  or  the  Tmppistes,  been  submitted  to 
the  same  ordeal  of  examination  as  my  patient— *that  of  comnmn 
sense«-is  it  not  certain  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  rather  than 
a  patent  of  saintship  vrould  have  been  issued  in  their  behalf? 

CassIL— W.  C.    Mi.  65. 

JHmenricnM  of  the  Head. 

VfiNa  ladividualltj     to  PhilopnigeDiUveBefii  8 

•••    far  to  IndiTidiulitTy  •        •        •  4^^ 

to  PhiloprogenltiTeneaB,  4^ 

...    CftBCioiisBfln     toGratkramtHb  ^W 

...    DertiiNtivcneH  to  DcBtnictiTeaeM^  5^^ 

•-    CombstiTsnesB  to  CombaUFenesB,         •       .       .  4t 

...    Ear  to  Conoentntiyenest,    .  .  ij\ 

•••      •••  to  Sd&EatBdii,  •        •        •  ^iV 

•••     ••.  te  FirBUMWii         •       •        •        •  6fy 

•••     M*  to  VeDentioiiy      ....  6^% 

to  Benerolence,    ....  S^ 

••.     •••  to  CompariaaOi      •       .       •        •  ft^ 

Pnimmmiimg  Oryofu.— CautioiisneM,  DestructivciKWi,  nrmnefli^  Woa- 
der,  and  Tenenitioii. 


*  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  cbap.  zxxtL 
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Tfab  patient  baa  iMen  inaaoe  for  tbirtv  ytulk  Hia  previous 
bistorjr  n  scarcely  known ;  but  from  the  relations  woich  ha 
sometimes  volunteers,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  originally  a 
fanner  in  a  remote  Highland  ^len,  where  fierce  psasions  and 
dark  superstition  rrigoed  in  pruieval  power.  He  speaks  oS 
sanguinary  feuds  and  protracted  caioutal8,«««-of  dining  with  this 
laiid,  and  taking  snuff  with  another  great  persona^ — and  cuf 
the  familiar  terms  upon  which  be  stood  with  the  minister;  for 
all  of  whom  he  testifies  unqualified  respect.  He  is  equally  at 
home  in  discourse,  when  recounting  bow  such  an  one  was  pos- 
sessed, and  how  strange  and  mysterious  his  own  situaticm  is; 
or  when  descanting  on  the  bcmrors  of  ghosts,  evil-spirits,  witches, 
and  other  powers  of  darkness.     Of  the  symptoms  of  his  malady 

Cevious  to  confinement  we  are  likewise  ignorant ;  but  it  is  pro- 
ble  that  his  friends  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  restraint, 
in  consequence  of  the  overt  act  of  cutting  off  the  tails  of  half  a 
dozen  cows,  which,  by  this  summary  process,  he  proposed  to 
disenchant.  The  keepers  assert  that,  on  admission,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  furious  satyriasis ;  indulging  in  the  grossest  obscenities, 
and  most  revolting  gestures  and  practices.  The  base  of  the 
brain  is  very  large.  The  old  ally  of  mental  medicine,  intimida- 
tion, was  tned  and  with  success.  His  frantic  demeanour  gave 
Clace  to  a  calm,  submissive,  and  obliging  manner.  The  calm, 
owever,  is  that  of  subjection,  and  not  of  dcxdlity ;  and  now, 
from  the  native  imbecility  of  his  mind,  bc^n  to  appear  the  pro- 
minent  parts  of  his  character — a  result  explained  by  the  small 
size  of  the  organs  of  intellect,  and  his  large  Veneration  and 
Love  of  Approbation. 

A^  ana  the  chronic  nature  of  his  disease  may  have  narrowed 
the  circle  of  his  delusions ;  but  within  their  orbit  his  mind  ever 
continues  to  roll,  with  the  fixity  of  a  natural  law.  His  appear., 
ano^  is  that  of  great  humility;  his  reverence  for  every  one 
around*  almost  all  being  in  his  estimation  superior  to  himself,  is 
profound  ;  his  ordinary  occupations,  for  he  works  most  willingly 
m  the  service  of  the  establishment,  are  performed  as  duties  ex- 
acted by  a  master,  and  are  often  interrupted  by  the  number  of 
his  obeisances ;  for  whenever  addressed,  nis  bonnet  is  raised  and 
his  bead  bent.  He  is  completely  under  petticoat  government, 
every  maid*servant  claiming  him  as  a  subject  All  this  be» 
speaks  the  predominance  and  activity  of  Veneration.  But  what 
renders  him  especially  an  object  of  curiosity  is  his  mode  of  wor» 
ship.  When  among  his  companions  he  kneels  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  so  long  continued  and  so  often  reputed  have 
these  genuflexions  been,  that  the  floor  now  bears  tneir  impres- 
sion, and  his  trowsers  monthly  tell  the  same  tale.  But  this  does 
not  satisfy  his  longings.  In  his  moments  of  greatest  solemnity 
he  prostrates  himself,  and  kisses  the  earth  three  times ;  and  this 
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This  patient  has  been  insane  for  thirty  years.  His  previous 
history  IS  scarcely  known;  but  from  the  relations  wnich  ha 
sometimes  volunteers,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  originally  a 
farmer  in  a  remote  Highland  glen,  where  fierce  passions  and 
dark  superstition  reigned  in  pnmeval  power.  He  speaks  of 
sanguinary  feuds  and  protracted  carousals,— -of  dining  with  this 
hdra,  and  taking  snuff  with  another  great  personage^ — and  of 
the  familiar  terms  upon  which  he  stood  with  the  minister ;  for 
all  of  whom  he  testifies  unqualified  respect.  He  is  equally  at 
home  in  discourse,  when  recounting  how  such  an  one  was  poi^ 
sessed,  and  how  strange  and  mysterious  his  own  situation  b; 
or  when  descanting  on  the  horrors  of  ghosts,  evil-spirits,  witches, 
and  other  powers  of  darkness.     Of  the  symptoms  of  his  malady 

Cevious  to  confinement  we  are  likewise  ignorant ;  but  it  is  pn^ 
ble  that  his  friends  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  restraint^ 
in  consequence  of  the  overt  act  of  cutting  off  the  tails  of  half  a 
dozen  cows,  which,  by  this  summary  process,  he  proposed  to 
disenchant.  The  keepers  assert  that,  on  admission,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  furious  satyriasis ;  indulging  in  the  grossest  obscenities, 
and  most  revolting  gestures  and  practices.  The  base  of  the 
brain  is  very  large.  The  old  ally  of  mental  medicine,  intimidib* 
tion,  was  tried  and  with  success.  His  frantic  demeanour  gave 
plaoe  to  a  calm,  submissive,  and  obliging  manner.  The  calm, 
however,  is  that  of  subjection,  and  not  of  docility ;  and  now, 
from  the  native  imbecility  of  his  mind,  began  to  appear  the  pro* 
minent  parts  of  his  character — a  result  explained  oy  the  small 
size  of  the  organs  of  intellect,  and  his  large  Veneraticm  and 
Love  of  Approbation, 

A^e  and  the  chronic  nature  of  his  disease  may  have  narrowed 
the  circle  of  his  delusions  ;  but  within  their  orbit  his  mind  ever 
continues  to  roll,  with  the  fixity  of  a  natural  law.  His  appear, 
ance  is  that  of  great  humility ;  his  reverence  for  every  one 
around,  almost  all  being  in  his  estimation  superior  to  himself,  is 
profound  ;  his  ordinary  occupations,  for  he  works  most  willingly 
m  the  service  of  the  establishment,  are  performed  as  duties  ex- 
acted by  a  master,  and  are  often  interrupted  by  the  number  of 
his  obeisances ;  for  whenever  addressed,  his  bonnet  is  raised  and 
his  head  bent.  He  is  completely  under  petticoat  government, 
every  maid-servant  claiming  him  as  a  subject  All  this  be- 
speaks the  predominance  and  activity  of  Veneration.  But  what 
renders  him  especially  an  object  of  curio^ty  is  his  mode  of  wor» 
ship.  When  among  his  companions  he  kneels  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  so  long  continued  and  so  often  repeated  have 
these  genuflexions  been,  that  the  floor  now  bears  their  impres- 
sion, and  his  trowsers  monthly  tell  the  same  tale.  But  this  does 
not  satisfy  his  longings.  In  his  moments  of  greatest  solemnity 
he  prostrates  himself,  and  kisses  the  earth  three  times ;  and  this 
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custom  he  observes,  although  he  should  lie  down  in  the  deepest 
and  dirtiest  pool  of  the  court-yard.  He  is  wroth  when  inter* 
rupted,  and  expressed  the  greatest  horror  and  astonishment 
when  requested  to  exhibit  this  self-invented  ceremony.  He 
would  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  appellation ;  as  the  only  expia* 
nation  which  he  will  vouchsafe  on  the  subject  is,  that  he  acts 
after  the  manner  of  the  prophets,  and  that  he  is  unhappy  when 
be  does  not  do  sa  He  can  repeat  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
generally  containing  the  titles  and  terms  of  honour  and  dignity 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  he  seems  to  retain  liitle  or 
no  conception  of  the  principles  which  even  these  passages  axi- 
tain.  Here  likewise  Veneration  is  evidently  the  presiding  feel- 
ing. I£s  visions  are  of  two  kinds, — peaceful  and  pastoral, 
or  belligerent.  He  sees  from  the  window  of  his  cell  multitu- 
dinous herds  of  cows  issue  from  the  clouds  in  the  west,  and 
follow  each  other  with  such  velocity  and  in  such  myriads,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered,  the  sky  darkened,  and  the  sea  filled 
with  their  numbers.  The  procession  sometimes  con»sts  of  larks. 
The  organ  of  Number,  which  is  considerable  in  his  head«  may  ac- 
count for  the  nature  of  this  apparition  ;  while  the  species  of  ani- 
mals may  have  been  suggested  by  his  original  occupations.  Four 
or  five  times  during  each  day  and  night  he  has  to  witness  objects 
much  less  interesting  to  his  pastoral  imagination.  He  is  molested 
by  evil  spirits  of  all  grades,  often  by  their  ckie/l  with  whom  he 
has  to  wage  war;  and  most  manfully  is  the  struggle  main- 
tained. At  these  moments  his  eye  opens,  brightens,  and  be- 
comes fixed;  his  brow  is  puckered^and  lurid ^  bis  lips  are  livid 
and  protruded ;  he  suddenly  shrieks  out  the  most  hideous  im- 
precations on  his  antagonist,  tosses  his  arms,  and  kicks  most  un- 
mercifully whatever  object  is  nearest.  The  tug  of  war  is  some- 
times fierce  and  protracted ;  but  if  approached  in  his  wildest 
mood,  and  while  bowling  forth  his  abusive  epithets,  he  becomes 
instantly  calm,  raises  his  bonnet,  and  only  looks  back  with  a 
scowl  on  his  tormentor,  saying,  ^^  It^s  a  fine  day,*^ — a  salutation 
which  he  utters  even  when  the  snow  is  up  to  his  chin.  His 
most  frightful  conflicts  occur  during  the  night,  when  the  cries 
he  sends  forth  would  imply  that  the  result  is  unfavourable.  He 
speaks  of  these  encounters,  and  of  his  adversaries,,  with  a  d^ree 
of  terror-struck  awe  and  respect.  At  the  onset  his  look  is  that 
of  defiance  and  vengeance ;  at  the  close  he  expresses  reluctance 
to  allude  to  the  matter,  kneels  down,  and  says  that  he  is  very 
much  troubled.  The  demon  is  here  conjured  up  by  his  Won- 
der and  Cautiousness,  which  are  both  considerable ;  the  strife  is 
the  result  of  his  large  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness.  The 
latter  are  beades  often  manifested  in  quarrels  with  his  fellow 
patients,  who  are  for  the  moment  treated  as  equals,  but  who, 
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whenever  the  Btorm  of  passion  has  subsided,  immediately  assume 
in  his  eyes  the  aspect  of  superiority. 

Now  here  is  the  history  of  a  St  Anthony  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Here  is  the  same  ceremonial  piety,  and  similar  satanic 
conflicts,  attended  with  similar  triumphs.  The  spiritual  me- 
tempsychosis  appears  to  have  been  more  extensive  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  transformations  of  the  adversaries  of  him  who 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  Father  of  Superstition,  were  num- 
berless ;*  but  although  W.  C.'s  habits  do  not  permit  us  to  de- 
termine  the  aspect  of  his  tormentors,  that  it  is  sufficiently  hideous 
and  loathsome  may  be  gathered  from  his  horror  and  desperation 
during  the  period  of  possession.  In  both  characters  there  are 
clearly  the  common  elements  of  perfect  confidence  in  the  nature 
of  the  services  of  worship  performed,  and  perfect  credence  in 
the  reality  and  presence  of  the  phantoms  which  disease  has  con- 
jured up.  But,  viewed  through  the  medium  of  former  opinions, 
or  were  the  prindples  upon  which  these  men  have  acted  followed 
oiit  to  their  legitimate  application,  what  would  be  the  conclusioQ 
of  a  philosopher  ?  Simply  that  ibey  have  experienced  strong, 
and  to  them  irresistible  impulses  to  worship  the  Deity,  and  in 
obeying  these  have  chosen  the  most  humble  and  abject  postures 
expressive  of  submission ;— that  in  repeated  acts  of  tnis  kind 
they  have  the  delight  of  reli^ous  consolation  ;— that  to  other  in- 
dividuals of  less  intense  feehngs  of  adoration,  such  conduct  ap- 
pears exaggerated,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  their  own,  and 
because  they  rest  content  with  and  receive  consolation  from  dif^ 
ferent  or  less  humiliating  modes  of  worship ; — but  that  in  these 
devotees  it  is  the  faithitil  manifestation  and  exact  measure  of 
their  frame  of  mind*  Further,  these  men  succumb  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  Wonder  and  Cautiousness  highly  excited,  and  believe 
supernatural  agencies  and  appearances.  If  belief  in,  or  appre- 
hension of,  the  power  of  witchcraft,  be  a  proof  of  madness,  we 
must  hold  lunacy  to  have  been  epidemic  in  former  times.  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  and  even  greater  men,  entertained  this  belief,  and 
lived  at  liberty  the  admiration  of  mankind :  it  was,  in  truth,  a 
bit  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  Indeed  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings of  the  former  innovator — so  his  foes,  and  some  even  of  his 
fnends,  allege — ^went  much  further.  Rejecting  as  unworthy  of 
credit  his  successful  tilt  with  the  blue-bottle  fly,  that  being  the 
incarnation  in  which  Satan  attempted  to  disturb  him  during 
composition,  we  yet  find  passages  in  his  works  which  may  be 
and  have  been  interpreted  as  afiirming  the  **  manifest  appantion 
of  the  devfl  to  dispute  with  him.^-f- 

*  See  the  plate  of  his  Temptation. 

-f  For  the  controverB^  on  this  subject  see  vol  iv.  p.  646.  of  Scott*8  Conti- 
nuation  of  Milner*8  Church  Historj. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  thcfe  is  still  another  dass  of  pietists  whom 
my  patient  even  more  closely  resembles^  I  allude  to  the  more  out- 
rageous of  the  Independent  and  Fifth-monarchy  men  who  figured 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cramweli.  The  majoritjr  of  these  fana- 
tics-*-?or  some  are  cbaigeable  with  gross  hypocrisy* — appear  to 
have  despised  aU  pleasure  apart  from  the  activity  of  their  Venerft. 
tion,Wonder,Conibativeness,andDestructivencss.  Theyengi^Bd 
incessantly  in  demonstraitiot»of  these  ftielings :  they  knelt  down 
in  the  hii^ways  aid  fagrways,  in^soHlude  and  in  society,  armed 
with  a  BiUe  and  a  naibed  sword ;  intending  by  means  of  the  one 
weapon  to  oondKate  the  wrath  of  God,  and  by  means  of  the 
other  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Satan^  with  whom  they  asserted 
they  were. called  upon  to  maintain  a  constant  and  personal 
struggle.  The  fligntful  <^  wrestling,^  of  which  they  so  fre- 
quently boasted,  was  unquestionably,  in  some  cases,  a  term  used 
to  represent  a  mental  conflict;  but  in  others  the  expressions 
were  too  explicit,  the  general  demeanour  was  too  much  that  of 
a  combatant^  wpd  thetkiwes  and  contortions  of  the  body  were 
too  violent,  to  kaweanynpasoQablBdoobt  that  the  strife  in  which 
Uiey  were  ei^i^ed.  mn^hf^  them  JbeKesed  to  be  real,  and  sus- 
tained, faUid  to-faan«l,^withja  substantial  anlagonisti* 

Und&t  all  cirttMnstanoes,  tbdr  lives 'W«t«  a 'compound  of  the 
word  and  body  winiship  which  they  condemned  io  others,  and 
of  the  dark  and  maEcioua  ferocity  of  the  demon  co  whom  they 
supposed  themselves  to  be  opposed.  -  Yet  these  men  assisted  in 
suDverting  one  throne,  and  in  erecting  another  «f  greater  pjwer 
and  more  tyrannical  sway;  and  they  ans  eveir  now  recognised 
by  many  as  worthy  of  a  plaes  in  the  calendar  of  freedom  and 
religion.  Such  a  title  I  would  be  loath  to  dispute;  but  it 
seems  fair  to  claim  that  py  patient;  possessing  qualities  so  iden- 
tical with  theirs,  should  be  enrolled  beside  them. 

(To  be  amiimied.) 


■«i«»i*i 
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LKCTUBES  ON  FHJi]i:NOXX)OY  s  Delivered  befoie  the  Young  Men^ 
AsMdAtion  for  Mutual  I^iprovemcnt  of  the  City  of  Albany.  B/  Amo« 
DsAir.    Albsny,  K.  T.,  18S4.    12mapii.Sfi8. 

_  > 

The  perusal  of  these  lectures  has  gratified  us  not  a  littk.  Mr 
Dean  has  obviouslv  studied  the  worKS  of  the  Eunypean  pbreno^ 
lo^sts  so  attentivdy  as  to  imbue  his  mind  with  their  ideas  and 
spirit ;  and,  although  no  pretension  is  made  to  originality,  the 

*  For  a  somewhat  ezaffierated  account  of  the  leaden  of  these  enthu»UvtS) 
the  novel  of  Woodatwr. 
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Style  of  his  work  indicates  that  he  has  thought  for  himself)  and  is 
far  from  being  a  servile  copjisL  It  is  eloquently  and  Yigorously 
written,  though  sometimes  rather  too  flowery  for  the  British  taste. 
But  the  Americans  are  fonder  than  we  of  florid  composition. 

Mr  Dean  offers  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  opposition 
which  new  doctrines  generally  meet  with,  and  which  be  justly 
regards  as  positirely  conducive  to  the  suppression  of  error  and 
the  progress  of  trutn.  *VIt  is  the  safeguard/'  says  he,  **  against 
useless  and  inexpedient  innovation.  It  protects  the  existing^  state 
of  things,  until  a  state  obviously  pKfinmble  is  offered.  It 
checks  that  constant  tendency  to  change,  which  is  suflhsient- 
ly  impressed  upon  all  human  phenomena.  We  are  far  from 
complaining  that  the  infant  science  of  Phrenology  has  been 
opposed.  We  rejoice  that  it  has  been  sa  We  do  not,  here, 
even  com{dtun  m  the  spirit  with  which  that  oppoddon  has 
been  conducted ;  although  we  could  have  wished  its  manifesta*' 
tions  to  have  been  more  humanized  than  they  apparently  have 
been.  We  even  pass  over  the  murumeDts  of  oppQAtion)  asser- 
tion and  ridioule,  after  ent^^gi  ouit  prrilast  against  their  user 
generally  in  the  invesdgalOQti  «fid  discovery^  troth.  What 
we  do  complain  of  is,  unfaimesaof  representation.  The  Phre- 
nology, or  rather  Craaiology,  or  Craniosoopyy  of  the  Bdiniurgh 
RevieWf  just  Aout  an  much  i^sembles  the  PbrencJogy  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  as  Paddy  filake^s  echo  did  the  voice  to  be 
echoed.  When  asked,  ^Ho^  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake?'  it 
would  echo  back,  ^  Ver^  well  I  thank  you,  sir !-  Our  oppou 
nents  have  kindly  uken  it  upoii  themselves  to  nnse  up  a  Plire* 
ndogy  of  their  own,  to  clothe  it  with  their  own  mantle,  to  in- 
vest  It  with  their  own  properties^  and  tb«i  take  to  themsdves 
most  immeasurable  merit  for  knocking  down  what  could  not 
stand  alone.^-— P.  14,  15. 

After  narrating  the  rise  and  pvogi^ss  of  Phrenology,  Mr 
Dean  proceeds  to  lay  down  and  demonstrate  its  fundamental 
principles.  In  adverting  to  the  phenomena  of  genius,  he  intro- 
duces the  following  striking  observations  on  the  wonderful  ta- 
lents of  the  father  of  poetry. ,  **  Is  genius  the  result  of  educa- 
tion .'  The  name  of  Homer  seems  destined  to  run  parallel  with 
the  course  of  time  itself.  And  yet  sud)  was  the  entire  destitu- 
tion of  the  light  of  literature  and  science  in  his  age,  that  we 
cannot  now  ascertain  the  land  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  burial. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  obscurity  that  rests  upon  his  ori-» 
gin ;  notwithstanding  this  gloom  that  settles  upon  his  history ; 
nottrithstanding  tins  deep  mental  and  moral  mianight,  in  which 
all  but  the  name  of  Homer  seems  to  be  involved  and  enveloped, 
we  do  know  that  he  has  kindled  the  purest  fire,  upon  the  high. 

est  altar  that  evei*  yet  sent  up  its  incense,  even  to  Grecian  skies; 

a 
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Who,  then,  ^ere  Mi  masters  ?  We  answer  he  had  no  masters  I 
The  same  creative  power  moujd^  his  mighty  mind,  that  m^ould-* 
^  and  brought  within  its  energetic  grasp  the  mental  and  mate* 
rial  universe.  He  had  no  masters.  X^e  fountain  of  ligrht  was 
within  him.  He  found  himsdf  in  the  possession  of  poedc  feel- 
ings, Nature^s  God  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  faculty  that 
gives  birth  to  those  feelings.  He  had  only  to  follow  their  im- 
pulse and  immortality  was  won.  He  had  only  \o  "poHraj^  the 
creations  of  that  faculty,  and  he  is  exhibUed  to  all  after  times 
a  solitary  beacon  on  a  bniighted  shore — an  oasis  amid  the  desert 
of  ages."*— P.  30,  SI. 

As  the  objection  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism  and  fa- 
talism still  continues  to  be  urg^  with  amazing  pertinacity  in 
many  unenlightened  quarters,  we  shall  quote  the  reply  given  to 
it  by  Mr  Dean,  who  treats  the  subject  with  condseness  and 
ability. 

'^  This  science  has  no  such  tendency.  It  nowhere  identifies 
the  faculties  with  their  organs.  The  faculties^  in  fact,  no  more 
constitute  a  part  of  their  organs,  than  the  music  of  a  piano-forte 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  instrument  The  organs  are  the  in- 
struments, and  the  faculties  the  musical  result  of  their  play. 
This  science  simply  notes  that  result,  it  observesphenomena,  and 
from  oonresponaencies  deduces  conclusions.  The  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  there  is  a  dependence  of  the  enure  mind  upon  the 
entire  brain.  That  the  mmd  is  liable  to  diseased  affection  in  its 
manifestations,  to  the  explosion  of  mania,  to  the  weakness  of 
idiocy,  is  undeniable.  I  would  refer  it  to  the  most  rigid  anti- 
materialist  to  decide  which  doctrine  is  the  more  reasonaUe — ^that 
which  refers  these  mental  phenomena  to  diseased  affection  of  the 
organ  in  which  the  mind  is  known  to  exercise  its  powers,  or  that 
which  refers  them  to  diseased  affections  of  the  immaterial  mind 
itself,  implying  its  liability  to  maniacal  hallucinations,  or  to  the 
weakness  of  idiocy.  From  our  knowledge  and  experience,  it  is 
correct  to  assume,  that  throughout  the  ample  ranee  of  nature, 
whatever  is  subject  to  disease,  is  also  subject  to  oeath.  They 
are  both  parts  of  one  great  system.  Death  is  the  ocean  in 
which  all  the  rivers  of  aisease  find  a  termination.  If  disease, 
therefore,  can  attach  to  the  mind,  what,  I  would  ask,  exempts  ii 
from  the  natural  termination  of  that  disease,  a  ceasing  to  be? 

**  Again,  if  these  diseased  affections  attach  to  the  mind,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  the  death  of  the  body  calculated  to  divest  it  of 
that  disease;  The  only  legitimate  effect  of  death  is  to  hush  the 
music  of  our  material  organs.  If,  then,  the  physic  of  the  tomb 
is  inadequate  to  afford  a  restorative  remedy,  mind  must  cross  the 
dark  harrier,  subject  to  this  diseased  affection,  and  exhiUt  in 
another  world  the  ravings  of  insanity,  and  the  vacuity  of  idiocy. 

*<  But  if  it  be  ooncedea  that  diseased  affections  of  the  brain  are 
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productive  of  diseased  affections  of  the  mind,  that  ceticession 
involves  the  admission  that  the  whole  mind  is  dependent  iipoiv 
the  whole  brain.  If  that  be  admitted,  in  what  consists  the  ini-^ 
quity  of  making  a  particular  part  of.  the  one  dependent  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  other  ?  If  the  whole  of  our  corporeal 
acts  are  dependeiTt  upon  the  action'  of  the  whole  of  our  muscles, 
where  is  the  crying  lack  of  logic  in '  referring  a^parliculai;  act  ta 
the  exertion  of  a  particular,  muscle  ?- 

^'  It  is  farther  objected,  that  this  doctrine  tends  to  fatality. 
What  is  fatality?*  A.  deprivation  of  wilK  A  rejection  of  free 
agency.  An  absolute  necessity  of  the  performance  of  actaJ 
What  is  taugtit  by  this  sdenoie  p"  Firsts  That  certain  intellec- 
tual powers,  sentiments,  and  propensities,  are  incorporated  in  ouv 
nature :  and,  Secondy  That  each  of  these  possessiies  for  itself  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  I»  the  e^stence  af^hese' powers, 
sentiments,  and  propensities  denied  ?  I  shall  hazard  the  as- 
»  sumptionv  that  tbeir  existence  wtH  not  be  controverted:  but 
their  existence  being  once  admitted,  whence  can  result  the  evil 
of  theirdistinct  and  separate  locations  in  different  parts  of  what 
IB  conceded  to  be  their  general  home  ?  Tlieir  separate  location' 
gives  them  no  new  existence,  clothes  them  with  no  new  energy, 
invests  them  with  no  new  power,  nor  imposes  upon  them  any 
new  or  additional  necessity  of  acting.  It  is  in,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  strong  propensities^  that  the  tendency  tp  fatalism; 
if  any  there  be,  is  to  be  sought  and  found,,  and  not  in  the  mode 
qfeiplaimnff  it.  Until,  therefore,  it  can  be  shewn  that  phreno- 
k>gy  creates  thejact^  let  it  not  be  charged  with  t^ie  injurious 
consequences  flowing  from  it,Jf  there  be  axly.  But  there  are 
none.  It  would  be  afr>unJHst  to  require  of  a  being  possessing 
these  strong  constitutional  tendencies,  the-  same  correct  course 
irf*  conduct  that  would  flow  from  a  high  moral  development,  as 
it  would  be  to  require  of  man,,  constituted  as,  he  is,  that  he 
should  visit  the  depths  of  the  ocean  with  the  fish,  or  penetrate 
the  mid-heavens  with  the  eagle.  Man  is  answerable  only  fpv 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  faculties  he  possesses.  Hence  differ- 
ent degrees  of  accountability  result  from  different  combinationis 
of  faculties.  It  may  require  as  strong,  an  effort  in  one  to  pre- 
vent the  murder  of  a  mad,. as  in  another  tof  avoid. the  killing  of 
a  fly..  ^  To  whom  ouicb  is  given  from  him  mfioh  will  be  re^ 
quired."*  A  less  happily  constituted  organization  will  be  suIk 
jected  to  a  less  rigid  account.  This 'mode  of  explanation  ac- 
cords to  no  one  the  plea  of  complete  exemption  from  account- 
abflity  ;  because  no  one,  on  this  side  of  idiocy^  is  entirely  desti- 
tute "of  any  one  faculty  or  organ,  and  the  possession  of  all  is 
coupled  with  an  accountability  for  the  proper  exercise  of  all,  ac- 
cnraing  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength.  It  is  in  this  way 
only,  that  the  free  and  moral  agency  of  man  is  reconcilable  wita 

VOL.  IX.— NO.  XLIV.  u 
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the  justice  and  benevoleDoe  of  Ddty.  It  is,  however,  in  defence 
only  of  things  as  they  exist,  of  the  general  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  Deity,  and  not  of  Phre- 
nology, that  this  or  any  other  explanation  oi  this  nature  can  be 
demanded. 

'^  So  far  as  regards  materialism  and  fatality,  this  science  leaves 
mind  precisely  as  it  found  it.  It  creates  nothing  new  ;  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  old.  Any  objections,  therefore,  grounded  upon 
these  supposed  evil  tendendes,  are  valid  only  against  things  and 
phenomena  as  they  now  exist,  and  ever  have  existed.^ — ^P.  40- 
48,108-8. 

Mr  Dcfan  explains  in  the  following  manner  the  mode  in  which 
the  combative  and  destructive  propensities  are  made  predomi- 
nant by  intoxication.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  theory,  it  has  at  least,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  merit  of 
originality. 

*<  The  effect  of  introducing  stimulus,  in  the  shape  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  in  any  other  shape,  into  the  qrstem,  is  to  morigage 
^fidure  energies  to  supply  present  exigencies ;  or,  in  stiU  terser 
terms,  it  is  the  making  a  present  use  qfJiUure  resources.  In 
the  same  proportion,  Uierefore,  in  which  the  energ;ie8  of  Uie  fu- 
ture are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  present,  will  that  future, 
when  arrived  at,  be  found  deficient  in  its  supply  of  energy. 
Hence  a  state  of  intoxication  ends  in  the  proioundest  sleep, 
arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  every  mental  ioA  ooipareal  fimc- 
tion.  The  living  system  must  cease  to  act,  except  ror  the  mere 
purpose  of  living,  because  that  fiiture  has  arrivea  which  had  al- 
reaoy  parted  with  its  energies.  From  this  general  view,  let  the 
science  explain  the  phenomena  actually  exhuiited. 

*<  The  stimulus  introduced  creates  an  excited  action  in  every 
or^an  of  the  brain,  and  hence  every  facul^  feels  its  power,  and 
is  disposed  to  exercise  it  A  larger  quanti^  of  cereliral  matter 
is  allotted  to  the  sentiments  and  propensities  than  to  the  percep- 
tive and  reflective  powers.  From  the  portion  allotted  to  toe 
propenaties,  the  nerves  take  thdr  departure.  The  action  of  the 
propensities,  particularly  of  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness, 
IS  ordinarily  under  the  influence  of  the  reflective  powers.  The 
stimulating  material,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  or  the 
circulation,  or  both,  exdtes  to  increased  action  the  large  quan- 
tity of  cerebral  matter  allotted  to  the  propennties,  particulariy  to 
those  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  Those  pnqpensi- 
ties  are,  therefore,  clamorous  for  the  exercise  of  their  lunctioos. 
But  the  oi^gans  of  the  reflective  faculties  are  also  stimulated  to 
excess  of  action,  and  hence  enabled,  for  a  time,  to  exert  a  cod- 
trolling  influence.  The  introduction  of  additional  stimulus  ren- 
ders the  propensities  still  stronger  and  more  damoroos  for  et- 
ereise ;  and  the  reflective  powers,  in  order  to  restrain  them,  are 
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driven  to  a  preternatund  energy  of  action.  The  heavy  drafts 
they  are  compelled  to  make  for  this  and  other  purposes,  soon 
exhaust  their  resources ;  and,  upon  the  exhaustion  of  those  re- 
sources, they  must  necessarily  cease  from  their  labours.  Reason 
strikes  its  flag.  The  directing  power  is  removed.  The  propen« 
sities,  uurestrained  by  it,  instantaneously  rush  into  a  state  of  un- 
mitigated action,  and  the  inevitable  results  you  will  find  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  drunkenness,  and  on  the  catalogue  of  crime.^ — 
P.  89,  90. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Colouring,  the  author  notices, 
that  it  is  largely  developed  in  the  Oriental  nations,  such  as  the 
Persians  ancT  Chinese.  "  This  fact,'*  says  he,  "  bas  been  ob- 
served, but  it  has  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  further  remarked, 
that  it  is  in  the  east  that  Nature  has  bestowed  her  strength,  and 
beauty,  and  variety  of  colours.  The  tint  of  its  sky — the  hue  of  its 
landscape — ^the  b^uty  of  its  bird  and  its  blossom — even  the  gay 
attire  of  the  insect  that  sports  away  life  in  the  beams  of  its  sum- 
mer sun, — all  announce,  in  language  too  dear  for  contradiction, 
that  Nature  has  selected  the  land  of  the  east  to  leave  there  the 
loveliest  hues  of  her  pencil.  Is  the  striking  coincidence  between 
the  full  development  of  this  faculty  in  the  east,  and  the  ample 
bestowment  of  that  with  which  it  is  in  relation  there,  one  of  those 
stray  events  that  has  accidentally  wandered  from  the  fountain  of 
light,  and  found  its  way  to  tliis  earth  uncalled  for  and  uncaused, 
or  it  is  one  of  those  beauteous  harmonies,  arising  from  the  mu« 
tual  adaptation  of  thinffs,  that,  together  with  every  other  of  the 
same  kind,  was  originwy  cast  in  die  grand  scheme  of  creation  V 
— -P.  165--6.  We  do  not  know  that  sufficient  observations  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  a  larse  development  of  the  organ  of 
Colouring  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  climates  where  vege- 
tation displays  much  gorgeousness  and  beauty  of  colour.  The 
supposition,  however,  has  much  probability,  and  is  supported 
by  the  converse  fact,  noticed  in  our  eighth  volume,  p.  08,  that 
in  the  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  see  almost  nothing  but 
the  sky,  and  snow,  and  ice,  the  organ  is  manifestly  deucient 
The  subject  is  curious,  and  merits  farther  investigation* 

Mr  Dean  is,  for  the  most  part,  correct  in  his  statements  of 
phrenological  doctrines ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  several 
passages  m  which  we  conceive  he  has  fallen  into  error. 

SpeeJ^ing  of  the  faculty  of  Weight,  be  says,  ^*  This  faculty, 
like  all  the  others,  is  weak  in  infancy ;  hence  the  inability  of  the 
infant  to  walk,  or  to  preserve  a  perfectly  erect  attitude.  In  ad* 
vanced  life  also,  when  ace  has  seared  the  faculties,  this  is  a  suf- 
ferer in  common  with  oUiers,  and,  from  its  weakness,  gives  rise 
to  the  uncertain  totter  of  the  feeble  frame.^ — P.  159*  Are  not 
these  eflTects  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  muscular  debility  than  to 
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inpainnent  of  the  organ  of  Weight  ?    At  all  eveota,  the  fcfriiier 
is  undoubtedly  one  cause. 

He  says,  that  ^*  where  Destruetiven^ss  is  coupled  with  Bene^ 
▼olence,  its  i|ctive  manifestatiqps  are  neutralized,  ao  far  as  re- 
gards living  beinj^.^ — P«  94.  Titiis  i/»,an  inaccurate  jstatement. 
Benevolence  never  neutralizfBDestriicuvei|ess,)^tonly  restrains 
and  directs  it.  Nay^  it  ei^en  has  occasionaUy  the  efi^t  of  rous- 
ing Destructiyeness  to  actiocvag^ost  living  beings.  When  the 
benevolent  man  sees  a  viUain  maltreating  the  destitute  and  help- 
less, be  instantly  experiences  a  stroog  inelii^tion  to  *'  break  the 
jaws  of  tb^  wicked^ — an  inclination  which  arises  from  De* 
strucdveness  alone.  An  example  wiU  be  found  at  the  68th 
page  of  this  volume  of  our  JoumaL 

Mr  Dean^s  mode  of  comparing  the  development  of  the  reflec- 
tive organs  with  that  of  the  perceptive,  is  somewhat  objection- 
able.    He  ima^nes  a  plane,  passmg  through  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  and  the  axis  or  line  oonnecdag  the  two  openings  c^  the  ear, 
to  be  intersected'  by  aaothep  plane  *^  passing  from  the  surface  of 
thereflectiuff  faculties^^  or,  as  we  should  have  said,  organs.    The 
angle  formed  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  j^nes  will 
indicate,  he  says,  ^^  the  comparative  devel^ment  of  those  two 
classes  of  faculties.     The  larger  the  angle,  the  more  will  the  re- 
flecting faculties  preponderate  over  the  perceptive  and  ktiowing. 
The  more  acute  the  angle,  the  greater  the  comparative  streogm 
of  the  perceptive  and  knowing  over  those  of  the  reflecting.^— ^ 
P.  SI9.    Now.  this  way  of  measuring  applies  oiyly  to  tife  organs 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead,  and  is  mpr^ver  defective  in- 
asmuch as  it  overlooks  the  relative  br^th .of .the  superior  and 
inferior  regions; 

With  respect  to  the  temperaments,  Mr  Dean  falls  into  the  old 
error  of  ascribing  to  tltem  the  determination  of  characten     This 
blunder  is  certainly  not  a  little  surprising  in  .a  writer  so  well  ac^ 
qumnted  with  Phrenology  eCi  Mr  Dean.     ^'  The  individual  pos- 
sessing the  sanguine  lemperaipent,^  says  he,  *'  is  ever  of  a  dis* 
position  the  most  happy.     Gay,  lively,  and  mirthful,  he  pos- 
sesses much  buoyancy  of  temper,  and  an  elasticity  of  spirit,  that 
reverses  may  bend  but  cannot  break.    He  is  ever  a  weleome 
companion,  and  enlivens  the  circfie  in  winch  he  moves.    He  is 
incUned  to  the  softer  passions;  and  the  net  woven  by  love  finds 
him  an'  easy  victim.     He  is  well  calculated  to  tumbue  about  on 
tiie  rough  side  of  the  worid,  without  being  subdued  and  over* 
oome  1by  its  asperities.^— ^P.  829.    A^n,  **  If  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament inclines  to  love,  the  bilious  mdines  not  less  to  ambition* 
Venus  cannot  find  in  the'  bilious  temperament  an  Adonis,  but 
ambition  has  found  a  Napoleon.     It  is  the  individuals  of  this 
temperament  that  overcome  opposition  by  patient  endurance,  and 
determined  perseverance.   They  are  characterized  by  inflexibiUty 
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of  purpose,  uDyielding  tenacity  of  opinions,  and  steady,  uniform, 
determined  adherence  in  the  use  of  means  once  employed.  A 
wrong  treasured  up  by  them  breathes  in  the  atmosphere  of  ven- 
geance until  it  cim  wreak  th^  rain  it*  meditates.  '  It  is  the.indi- 
'vidual  possessiw  this  t^mperaibent  that  starnps  a  people  with 
the  iropresii  6f  his  o#n  mihd,  and  thenT(hivefd  d  na^iie  behind  him 
.to  float  down  to  tJi^t  jkges;**— iP.  SStt '  NoW,  it  is  shewn  by 
daily  experience,'  that  there  iis  nd  fixed  and  coiistant  proportion 
between  tempevameht^  and  par^oular  dispcsiijc^l '  The  activity 
and  energy  of  the  mind  are  mabridfy  affected  by  temperament; 
but  every  pm^ciAntrbias  6f  dispositiohor  talent  is  aeteitnined 
by  the  form  of  the  brain.  There  are  melancholy  and  frigid 
people  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  attd  fickle  and  placable  of 
the  bilious.  Mr  Bean  knows  aU'  this  so  ^ell,  that  ^e  aire  teihpted 
lo  suspect  thiat  the^  ^enteKdesf  just  quoted  have  been  thtudt  into 
the  volume  by  some'  ofBtious  friend.  '    -    i 

From  the  present  ^ork,  And  What  Mr  Dean  has  formerly 
written  on  Phrenok>gy,  wie  derive  the  confident  expectation  that 
he  will  prove  an  able,  useful,  el6q\ient,  unflinching  and  effec- 
tive advocate  of  our  science  in  the^United  States. 


AETlCLE  m. 

ISUGGEStlONS  FOR  PAOlLrtATING  AND  EXTENDING  THE 
STUDY  OF  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT,  AND  IMPROVING 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE,  ^y  Mr  James  Foums 
DvircAV,  A.  B.,  Dublin. 

The  treatment  ^f  the  insane  is  a^branch  of  unedical  science 
which  has  hitherto  been  very  inadequately  studied  And  taught 
in  the  universities  and  schools,  of  tne  United  Kingdom ;  and, 
Bs  a  natural  consequence,  it  has  in  practice  been  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  signal  want  of  success.  There  is  reason  to  hope, 
ithatJberoiie  the  lapse. of  many  years,  the  subject  may ^ittract 
that  degree  of  attention  t6  .n^hich  its  undeniable  importance 
.^renders  it  entitled ;  and  with  the  view  of  in  some  measure  pro- 
moting, by  agitation,  the  change  so  much  to  be  desired,  I  am 
induced  to  si%mit  to  the  medic^  profession — ^its  younger  mem- 
bers in  particular-— a  few  hints  on  the  study  df  mental  derange^ 
ment,  and  on  some  improvements  of  which  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  appears  to  be  susceptible. 

Firstj  I  would  recommend  that  the  Lunatic  Asylums  for  the 
poor  should  be  thrown  open,  under  judicious  restrictions,  for 
.the  attendance  of  a  limited  class  of  students.  The  city  of 
Dublin  is  .provided  with  two  large  and  well  conducted  esta^ 
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blishments  of  the  description  alluded  to/  in  which  are  to  be 
found,  I  doubt  not,  many  interesting  examples  of  ev^ry  form 
of  insanity ;  and  medical  students,  if  permitted  to  visit  them, 
and  there  observe  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  such  cases, 
would  evidently  be  better  qualified  than  they  are  at  present,  to 
give  opinions  in  courts  of  law  as  to  the  sanity  cf  individuals, 
and  to  superintend  the  management  of  cases  when  entrusted  to 
their  care.     Yet,  it  is  equally  evident  that  certain  restrictions 
should  be  imposed,  to  confine  this  privik^  to  persons  quali- 
fied to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  carenil  not  to  abuse  it ; 
for  it  would  be  hurtful  to  many  of  the  patients  to  be  visited 
by  an  indiscriminate  number  of'^  thoughtless  young  men,  who 
would  perhaps  feel  no  regard  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pa- 
tient's malady,  and  exercise  no  control  over  their  own  conduct 
and  conversation ;  for  even  a  single  word,  a  sQent  action,  or  a 
passing  look,  might  be  erroneously  attributed  to  improper  mo- 
tives, and,  by  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  patients,  be 
productive  of  much  injury.     I  need  scarcely  observe  how  often 
m  these  cases,  offence  has  been  taken  where  none  was  meant, 
and  how  frequently  the  best  intendoned,  and  periiaps  most 
ingenious  effi>rts  to  please,  have  failed  to  produce  the  wished 
for  effect     Merely  to  accost  some  patients,  to  cough  in  their 
hearing,  even  though  not  in  sight,  or  to  perform  any  other  un- 
meaning action,  whereto  their'  disordered  mind  may  have  at- 
tached some  peculiar  importance  or  unkind  intention,  is  occa- 
nonally  quite  su&doit  to  irritate  their  feelings,  and  excite  that 
unhealthy  action  in  the  diseased  organ,  which  is  so  prejudicial 
to  their  recovery.    Now,  as  these  asylums  were  originally  in- 
tended for  the  recovery  and  relief  of  the  unhappy  suflerers,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  sacrifice  their  utility  as  places 
of  refiige,  to  the  vain  hope  of  making  them  nurseries  of  science. 
I  say  vain^  because  if  eiuier  the  number  or  injudicious  remarks 
of  the  students  wisre  permitted  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
patients,  no  treatment  could  be  expected  to  succeed.    For,  as 
in  mere  injuries  of  Ae  body,  rest  has  been  foirod  to  be  more 
conducive  to  recovery  than  the  exhibition  of  medicines,  so,  in 
this  class  of  diseases  likewise,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable ; 
and,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  this  necessary  rest  would  be 
interrupted  by  the  questions  which  a  young  student  would  pro- 
pose to  the  patients,  in  his  anxiety  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  his  attendance  at  the  lunatic  asylum.     I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  have  these  institutions  closed  against  the  admission  of  stu- 

*  St  Patrick*s  AsyliuD,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Asylum,  which  affords  accommodation  to  300  patients.  Incurable  lu- 
natics and  idiots  are  likewise  accommodated  at  the  House  of  Industry.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  of  the  numbers  admitted  there,  or  at  St  Patridi's  Asy- 
lum ;  but  thev  are  considerable. 
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dents,  rather  than  permit  the  feelings  of  the  patients  to  be  out- 
raged, and  their  recovery  retaided,  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. But  if  there  can  be  found  amongst  medical  students — 
as  1  believe  there,  can-pspme  ardently  desirous  of  obtaining^  in- 
formation upon  eyer^r  ^Hl^^  o^vmected  with  their  profession^ 
anxious  to  rdieve-  the  soffei^ng^  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
willing  to  submit  to  every  wholesome,  restriction,  which  the  go- 
vernors, medical  and  moral,  may  think  fit  to  impose,  then  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  doors  of  tl^ese  institutions  may  be  thrown 
open  to  such  students^  without  iiyury  to  the  patients^  and  with 
advantage  to  sdenca 

I  need  scarcely,  upon  this  poiqtt,  mi^ke  apy  allusion  to  the 
private  estabUshn^ts  which  ac;^nunoda^  the  richgi^  plasses  of 
society,  and  which,  from  a  due  r^ard  to  the  feeliiLgs.of  rela- 
tives, must  be  closed  against  intrusion ;  for,  even  though  ac- 
cessible, they  would  afford  the  student  such  very  inferior  op- 
portunities to  pursue  his  investigations,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  proffsaional'  importance  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
access  to  those  larger  asylums  where  attendance  would  be  really 
an  advantage. 

My  second  sugsrestion  is,  that  lectures  upon  insanity^  and  the 
matters  o(xmectea  with  it,  should  be  instituted  in  our  various 
professional  colleges  and  schools.  Although  few  cities  in  the 
world  are  supplied  with  a  greater  number,  or  a  higher  order, 
of  teachers  of  the  various  branches  of  medical  science  than 
Dublin,'  we  hi|ve  to  lan^eqt  that  this  arr^y  of  talent  and  indus- 
try is  too  exclti9^€Ji(y  (greeted  to  lo^rer  and  less  iiinportant  dis- 
eases than,  thofie  w^oh  affect  t)^^  huin^.4Din4*  I^  illustration 
of  this,  I  may;  sfiate  tbat  f»n  c^nincpit  p^fe^sorpf  rt|ie  practice  of 
physic,  wbep  compelled  by  want  of  time  to  omit  a  portion  of  his 
course,  selected  this  very  class  of  diseases  as  that  which  could 
be  most  safely  discarded.  Perhi^  he  acted  more  Judiciously 
in  not  enterinff  upon  the  subject  at  all,  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  gbnced  at  it  iu  the  superficial  and  obscure  manner 
in  which  it  is  usually  alluded  to ;  and  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing here^  that  as,  in  ordinary  cases,  clinical  lectures  convey 
more  practical  information  to  the  studei^t  than  any  others,  so 
probably  Uie  best  lectures  which  could  be  instituted  upon  in- 
sanity  would  be  those  which  r^er  to  actual  case^  and  illustrate 
at  once  the  d^ee  of  disease^  and  the  details  of  treatment  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  medical  profession  of  the  Bri- 
tim  islands  may  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject,  vdth  the 
view  I  have  just  hinted  at  Other  countries  have  already  set 
us  the  example,  and  our  continental  brethren  bear  away  the 
uncontested  prize :  but  I  venture  to  assert,  that  our  resources 
in  this  department  of  medical  investigation  are  not  inferior  to 
theirs,  if  we  but  knew  how  to  use  them ;  nor  is  there  so  little 
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yet  to  be  ascertained  in  this  field  of  research,  that  we  may  leare 
diem  to  complete,  without  disturbanoe,  the  *difl<0¥eMes  they 
have  begun.  ^ 

A  third  stiggestion  is, 'to  have  all  *establi«htt)enlBfdi^4ke  treat- 
ment of  insanity  built  upon  a  targe  and  «)it«nsive<«clMi  ^' Were 
they  so  constructed,  nM'  ohiy  "wt>uld  tli^^udents  tSerivetpro- 
portionaTly  gi-eitt  adrantiages  fi^Mn  utttodanee  oti  tlldn»,'4i«hig 
hereby  enalned^  to  St^'a^retiter  numberandvmtotyof Hft^ei'tban 
could  be  accommodated  iti  'smaller  inMiMlioas)— 4iut  dso  the 
facihties  of  ctkre  would  be  mnth  increasl^}^  (f^^Ar  in  siieh ||hu»s, 
suitable  etnplqjyiment  and  amusement  et&nbe  nm^iesttilytBmided 
to  each  of  the'  imti&tes^  'tod  th^:possibi|ityti'g««etly  iinttaaed 
of  intercourse  amon^t'the  leonyide66eiC»piitJtet^''wlmtithaBthe 
tendency  to  relieVe  thdt  ^et£ng'6f  totieUnesb-'So'  fki^uilnd  te 
rccoyery,  and  so  apt  to  occur  whMifheir  nuilber  *4iieB*'«iolJe»> 
ceed  one  or  ttro.    it  fe  quieft'  oi^idus,  that,  divif  although  the 
medical  attendant  i^h^uld  >dev{]ltd  the  wiwdle  cff  ^tiis  IcideieiKher 
directly  or  indirectly  to  th^  cure  •ofhis^patiefMs,  heuiiaiiiioivl. 
ways  be  present;  and^from  pMtilitility  or>tafiitf*4>r«f  temper  in 
his  patients,  his  presence  at  any  time  will  nKot/beeqmdly  ac- 
ceptable to  all.'    Upon  such  oetca^iofus,  «>r  tmdvr  «iiehr>«aTcum. 
stances,  I  conceive  it  is  abs«^tely  injuritos-'-to  igttre'tiie  pa- 
tient altogether  to  himsetfyor  tothe  ^company  of  a  peuson  in  a 
different  rank  iti'Kfe  "ftom  his  own.     In-  the  former  case  he  be- 
gins to  ponder  on  his  melancholy  condlti<m,  and  sinks  into  de* 
spondency ;  in  the  latter,'  propmfty>of<  taste  istefienokdiby  the 
coarseness  of  his  companion'.    But  when^  tmdi^  proper  «eatiic- 
tions,  rational  intercourse  itrpennitted  attMmgst  cheeoBndeaDent 
patients,  a  cultiyated  mind -is  both  occupied  «id>|dea$ed>bgf<  the 
society  and  sjrmpathy  of  equals.     In  semr  instances  I  have 
known  this  intercourse  produetive  of  greater  advanages  than 
conversation,  even  with  the  phyeiciaii.     The  tnorbid  state  of 
the  patient's  mind  frequenAy  produced  disKke  toithei  aiiedicai 
attentlant,  and  snspidon  even  of  his  kindness:  aJviee  iTom 
him  win  1)6  disregarded^  «md  ^u^gumotils.pervened)  faeoauae 
they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  itoterested  or  iinpioper  jnotives; 
but  a  remonstrance  from  a  'fellow-sitffSBVer  setms  theivsaenee 
of  affection, — and  the  intention,'  wbcitever  it  may  have  bten,  is 
immediately  abandoned,  and  trattquJHity  is  t-eatoredi^    i  (have 
known  many  instances  of  jpatients  determining  to  oommit  some 
desperate'design,  but  d^eated  by  antinderpfolin  whidiano* 
ther  patient  acted  a  part,  and  by-  his:  timely  and'6aoC9caBful  ad- 
vice prevented  the  necessdty  ctf  resorting  tOYestraiot. 

In  advocating  this  opinion,  I  haverventunid  to  kUfier  fnmi 
'some  authors,  *  who  condemn  Idrge  estaUidnnents  as  tending 

*  See  lietter  of  Mr  Bakewell  to  the  Chaimuui  x)f  the  Committee  of 
House  of  Commons,  llB  1 5. ' 
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to  create  a^hornDT  in  tlie  minda  of  the  patients,  aiid  thus  pre- 
vent their  recovery.  These  writers  conceive,  that  as  some  in- 
ou-rable  patients  must  be  confined  for  life  in  all  large  establish- 
mastSy.^eachi  neur  inniale  must  fear  that  heis^  be  added  to 
the  nrumbtir  /of  thoseia  that  depjlorabjie  (K>uditioo«  BMt  ids  it  is 
thedaty«ti£  eiuwy  :per$M^n  >  to.  export  rth#  resuU^of  his  own  ex* 
pemence  for*  the  g«mH!al  adv^wteg^^  J^'aiKn  bound  to  say,  that, 
out  of  a  I  large/ number  of  <  oaa^^jn  an  .establishment  'with  wiiich 
I  am  intimately  aotp^uted,.  I  .'TeeoUect  but  one  in  which  the 
patient  ^eithecraUiided  to,  or  expressed  dislike  at,  the  circum. 
^tanoerof.hist  ibeiag  i^oiiiiiied  with  iosape  persons ;  a  patient, 
tooy  tbadtretovifiped  m  .9^teA}$,  his  &eljng  up^nthia  ppint.  In 
Biawir  leaMs^  'indeed,  ibe)|>»|ients«xpi:a88ed  annoyance  at  being 
^oofinedy  iMitr  this  was  laltog^ei^ifiwlejpeRdent  of  the  flace  or 
imrcumataoflts  lof  thieir  i<^nfinemiBiit. 

ThatiBiicka{oeliii0iiii^<not<of()9neii4nanifest0d  by  thej>atients, 
maypvcdMblybe  acotNUited.for  by^the  atteivtion^ which  was  paid 
to  their.clBaBificalion^  in  proof  of  which  ma^.be  stated  the  fact, 
Aaitj  iaa  several  imtaiices  (I  <iistinGtly  j;eoollect  foui:),  members  of 
the  same  famUy 'W«!e  at  one  time  in  the  house  ^without  either  of 
them  hieing  awase  of  the  dooodition  or  confinement  of  the  other. 
'Of  course,  horge  establishments  aise  advisable  only  when  they  are 
^so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  dassificaiion  of  the  patients, 
aod  the  sepBratakmof  suofa  as^ojgbt  by  conduct  or  conversation 
interrupt  4;liat  tranquillity  ^hieh  is^ssential  to  the  health  of  the 
oonvaleaceout'.and  to  die  recovery  lof  the  ins^^  J  believe  that 
few  asylums  exhibit  such,  a  JMimbw.  of  real  -recaveries  and 
amendments  in  pn^rtion  to  the  total  number  of  patients,  as 
the  Iarge.puUicrpauper  asylucos.  in  these  we  can  conceive  no 
adequate  motiverwliich  could  iiifluence  die.managers  to  falsify 
or  exa^erate  tiie  returns ;  whereas  in  all  private  establishments 
the  reverse' .is  obviously  the  ease,,  and  any  statement  of  cures 
and  amendments  ^oommff^rom  such;quartersisnot  to  Jbe  re- 
ceived with  equal  confidence.  Certainly  there  may  be  some 
peculiarity  in'the  conBtku^ioD  and  circumstances  of  the jpuorer 
-classes,  .giving^,  rise  to  this  supericnrity  in  the  success  of  their 
treatment;  but  the  facility^tj»  which^ in  large  pauper  asylums, 
suitable  employ meot  <3an4)0proyide4,  .seems  to  me  quite  suf- 
ticient  to  aoDOunt  for  the  difieirence. 

In  iSbeJuivik  pkoe,'  I  -would  sMgge^t,  liha^  all  e§ti^bUsbments» 
both  for  the  poorer  and  tbe^^  dohfr..  clauses  of  .society,  sl)f>uld  be 
placed^uoder  the  'care^aod-imaDiigf ii)^)l^;4^.  GoveEiup^^t. .  At 
present,  ttie  Government  of  the  country  e^iy^ise^  a  control  over 
«U  private  Jbunatic  .Asylums^  throi^  the  agency  of  inspectors, 
whose  occasional  visits  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  of  those 
gross  and  lamentable  abuses  which  were  formerly  so  common ; 
Aut  I  humbly  suggest  that  some  public  body  should  be  en- 
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trusted  with  the  managenoait  p^. and  not, merely  a  controlling 
power  OTO*  aU  of  ^hc^ ;  and  diiit  si^aU^vf an^e^i^ioidd  l^ jspiode 
to  the  medical  ofiicersy  as  will  wc^fp,t^^^ryi<f^'pf  tl^^ji^i^ 
in  the  profession^  mid  ^able  th^eipilQ  de|vpte:tli^)W)iqte  of  their 
attention  to.  tberespqpsible  d^t^ qf,|their .office  .ij'^es^jduties, 
I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  am  the  most  difficult|,>^,w4I,as  the 
most  important,  in  the  whole  raiige  «tf  modica^  pi»u;tiqs,axid  it 
would  be  absurd  to'iati^  them  U^fi  p^rwf^  o^  Mifqr^pv  medi- 
cal educatiow  froq^thfi.p^ltiy.iiMrtiMeii^fifeq^  t. 

I  am  awaiie  that  w^re.  i}^  j^nggpstioq.qa^iii^ji^  ^fl^t,  the 
consequaice^,waul4.  be  ihu^tfi^.  to  <h(8.  ]g^^^jfffftjr^.]Jf^q$tfk  of 
many  whahave  undertaken. tliia  difficult  ^^{^rP^PP^^^i^'^i^ 
I  have  lieen  told  by  jtll^  fri^i4»  «f  pirti^ntSf^if  ^ij^rf^ 
vation  was  H^a<fei  thfit  ,the]T^?fiMldtnotfjQ9^  t|ii^f«aii(<e  ,{;qfi^d^pce 
in  the  management,  of  Lwfttio  Asylumsi  u^a^j^(^.circuin- 
stances,  as  they  ^o  at  pi^eaept,  ^hen  the.  proprietor  .is  labouring 
to  support  his  own  Teputa|iaa  a^iidst  much  hf^jaraU^  riyalry 
and  some  secs^t  m9^cif»^;\9Ji^l^f^^ffif^  it 

would  be  moi^e.  difiBcul^  t^c^upefft^tk^i^mf,  f^c^i^V  ^^  ^^ 
patient  tli^itja^atipfi^^t:-  but  I.  aw  |fp«9Qi^D(i^y|dp^i those 
measures  which  appear  to  me  most  likely  to  $i|c^ta^  the  sue- 
cessfiil  treatment  of  iQs^ffjty,  m^  9Pe.of/f)¥^[^  J^ft  t^  mind 
of  the  physician,  should  be  undist^be^i  by  ;^  i]aapy  Cfffes  and 
anxieties  which  df^vcdve  upon  ,ttve  p|X)pnejtof#r  pf  >si^n  places, 
and  left  iree  to  study  an4  ta,ti|i^.th^)jc^f^rTt)^TQ9ipp  oefore 
him.  And  farther,  whtqc^in^  h^  repoipp^pded  any  mode  of 
treatment,  he  wcmld  be  uQfettei^;.^tj^^^fg^  tluAn;^,coi^nsel 
might  be  suppose^  to  b^  dict^^aqy^.^^^^infe^.  {.have 
known  instanoea  wbere^  fitxin.tbi&Ttry  q|?f jimstang c^ rrcinioval 
to  or  coadnuanfoe  ii^  an  afjluffi  i^gs  inp^^via^  .^f(ugh  the 
patient's  state  ^eeined  to  i:fqu^  ajl,.Jl^.;f^^^h£Mi|d  hi^ve  been 
supposed  to  have  emanated  {tfifn^  thi^  u^woi^y  motive*;  and 

the  patienfs  advantage^iiiFasr^apriyQcedtq/ this  delicacy  of  Ced- 
ing. .     I        I  .  . 

Another  advantage  JoUowuigl^^  adoption, of  this si^^^tion 
would  be^  that  the  etatiiHitfsof  i^^anity  nnght  be  caie^^  com- 
piled. The  uaes<  to  which. 'a^c^rat^r  wA  prpperly  premved 
tables  could  be  applied  are  fioo.  many f  to  be  enumemted  nere : 
some  documents  latdy  published  by  Sir  A.  HaUiday,  comprise 
nearly  all  the  information  we  are  possessed  of  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  its  imperfect  nature  furnishes  a  strong  argument 
against  the  contiauanoe  of  the  present,  syftem  of  separate  and 
independent  asylums. 

Farther,  I  would  recommend  that  all  such  establishments 
should  be  properly  adapted  to  the  state  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tients. Some  are  continually  talking  aloud,  singing,  or  shout- 
ing, either  to  create  disturbance,  or  to  enjoy  the  gratification 
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of  a  whim,  or  without  any  apparent  motive  whatever.  The 
profession  is  happHy  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  know  that  the 
barbarous  practices  formerly  ih  use  to  quiet  these  refractory 
patients  wtzre  cruel  and  inefflea^ious.  In  most  establishments 
at  the  preitent  dar,  distinct  wto*ds  are  appropriated  for  their 
accommodation  ;  but' I  would  htimbly  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  distinct  and  distant  buildings  allocated  to  tiieir  use,  to 
prevent  the  annoyance  of  the  more  rational  patients  by  the  in- 
cessant mOnotonV'of  this  melancholy  sound!  In  connexion 
with  such  establishment,  I  would  have  some  smaller  cottages 
or  residences  sittiated  near  somie  quiet  sea-port  or  other  desir- 
able locality,  whith^  such  {patients  as  might  be  likely  to  de- 
rive advahtkgfe  tr&ta  chMg^  rf  scene,  s^-bathirig,  or  even  the 
diminution  bf  that  *  l^trbiht'  ^hich  must  characterize  every 
large' aitd'  weO 'regulated  ei^tablltfiment,'  might  be  removea, 
and  yet  be  not  altogether  divested  of  medical  control.  I  have 
known  occasional  exercise  beyond  the  limited  precincts  of  an 
asvlum,  country  eicursionA,  and  even  extended  travelling,  to 
relak  the  morbm  aktidti  of  the  iiitellebf,  give  ris^  to  a  tram  of 
new  tBb\ibht&,  recall  f^aAug  'assMiatfbnsi,  and  <  facilitate  and 
prom6te  ^<;>V«»ry .      '*^     ' 

Lasti;^,*T would* ad v!ite  students  nt>t  to  confine  their  atten- 
tion or  practice  t6  di^ases  of  this  description,  even  though  it 
be  desired  to  make  them  the  chief  objects  of  study.  The  re- 
latives of  a  padent  are  so  fcai*fbl'  leit  it  should  be  supposed  that 
any  of  tlfeii-  fanifl^'bt'^ftien**  labotlr  under  mental  derange- 
ment, and  so  ^autfdtis  tdpr^v^t  such'a  supposition  from  gaining 
ground,  that  if  a  person  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  should 
attain  the  mftenviable  distinction  of  being  skilftil  in  treating  in- 
sanity, his  opinion  would  be  the  last  they  would  apply  for — 
his  carriage  Ae  Only  one  which  they  would  object  to  stopping 
at  their  door.  So  much  is  this  tH*  case,'  that'  I  have  known 
persons  studiously  avoid  a  phy^cian  of  such  an  obnoxious  re- 

Eutation,  lest  it  should  be  tnought  that  their  acquaintance  with 
im  originated  in  the  nielandiwy  manner  just  described.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  a  patient  will  never  object  to  ask 
the  opinion  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  skilful  in  othtt  classes  of  disease. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  place  in  our  pa^  to 
the  above  interesting  communication ;  because,  although  Mr 
Duncan  no  where  auudes  to  Phrenology,  his  remarks  are  in 
accordance  with  its  spirit,  and  with  tfie  principles  so  zealously 
inculcated  by  Drs  Spurzheim,  Georget,  Falret,  Dr  A.  Combe, 
and  other  phrenological  phydcians,  in  their  respective  worki^ 
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and  in  various  contributions  to  our  journaL     Mr  Duncan,  for 

example,  suggests  that  studento  be  admitted  >  to  public  asylums 

:to  study  insimity-witie'fiam&^ta^Mi^eytdo'dtner  dise!^    by 

the  persdnal  exiemnAtixm^atithifBJd^fai^^^^^^ 

by  selecting  the  students  properly,  and  having  a  contrdl  over 

them,  noiKavm "Witt  vesiitt^ t6')dib "^ijl^ntkr^^^.  ^m^  (might 

iiave  4dd6(Jt,>tMt  Uii^i^p^ritti^ 

aild'Ji»e6iiiittend^3with  >cOI^)lei^  JttiSli^e^xenVioMbe'^^tions 

in'th^  iisti^odoctidfrito  4}i4f'W0tk  \^>M«H^  ^IHiikigetia^tui'  that 

lec«umi&««il^  givibK^  iiMBatl^{AvdK<thdt<^o#^£^t^<il%tciW 
pdtrieii»i^firJPiilU«^sb  iditg'i^  i»rito8J)t»nr  tAtti<it6^^«tii- 
xlefat6*  W^elatitMltted  W  Ak^pMeAii  '^«  tti«l|k(]f3<<9lf  tiii^'^ts^  ^th- 
x>ut  i^s&rve^ri«sti^titm'>  ^iMM^lhdbgh>ii!ifite»li^^vdl<^<^ 
selves  of  the  ]^riv)k^  fot*  sevecvd  iMtit^^iill  sUci^^iiftioki  i^^^are 
assured  by  Dt  Coimie,  th^t>  in  no  on^^i^stfeii&c&^dilS  :My'ibi- 
jpleasant  or  iii)urioiis  ^cons^qiielMseBi  fbUo^^>^hiIe'>i)tf  tlVii^cita- 
trary  many  of  the  pati^td  wc^  aiimi^^d'  itnd-'j^^tifii^^^'i'lVf. 
lEsquisd^  of  course,  b»$na80d-hM'^«^'dW^mi»inr.p^dng'i>y 
.those  cases  which  h^  ^onsider^d  Ukeij^'t^^  safkr  ti^sn  iVi^  in- 
trusion, and  bis  presence  operated  as  ttres^itrint  onUhe  evil 
j)ropen8!ties  of  any  of  -the  visitons  whoi^miglit'  hafve;'been>  in- 
x^lined  to  provoke  or  ridicule  the  patients  v<  but  'tieycgid  thefte 
precautions  thel*e  was  nc  other  <fom' or  oer^nony  obsi^rved  or 
^required  in  the  admission  of  students:  '  '-  ' 

Since  that  time,  now  nxteen  j^at^s  ago,  |he  aame  irystem  has 
i)een.not^onlycont]nuied  but  extended  in'tfie  Pariman- hospitals. 
At  the  immense  asylum  for  mak  -  patieiite' at  Bieetre,  Dr 
Ferrus,  the  enlightened  physiciai^  of  the  establishment,  admits 
students  to  his  visits,  atid  delivers -regular  lectixres  on-  the  more 
o-en^arkable  cases  .which  present-  themsdve&  to  his  notice ;  and 
.he  dso  bears  testimony  to  thedoubl^  adi^aotage  to  both  students 
and  patients  which  resuks  fmm  the  practice. 

We  may  even  go  a  step  fiurther,  and:«ay  that  there  is  more 

^han  presumptive  evid^ee  to  pmve,  tbat  the  profession  owes 

this  important  step  in  like  study  of  mental  *  diseases  to  the  hu- 

xnanity  and^genius  of  the  late  lamenlxad  Spuf  aheim;  In  his  work 

on  insanity,  puUished  in  1816,  after  idluding  to  tbe'<ibscarity 

in  which  the  subject  was  involved,  -and  the  splendid  oppor. 

tunities  for  improving  our  knowledge' of  H,  possessed -by  men 

at  the  head  of  large  estaUishments  Uke  tho^e  above  nametf,  he 

ieelinely  remarked;  liow  painful  it  was  that  perscms  thus  favmir- 

.ably  situated  should  oommunieiite  ao  little  ci  wiuit  they  learned 

.to  the  public.    In  Spurzheim  this  senthnent  was  the  offspring 

•of  the  purest  and  jprofoundest  humanity ;  but,  it  was  very  di£ 

ferently  viewed  by  some  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the 

justly  ce^  '        ^  ^^el  and  Esquirol.     By  them  the  sentiment 
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wa»  st^pnatized  as  a.flyQasiand  aUnost  defamatory  personal  at- 
tack Uz-tt  WPiJ[ea9nieQ:0iia  rctpajd  byiviruleat  abuse  <^d  the 
mo^t  i^lkp^  i^ntioiso^  ;i  tan^  ti  great  effbnt  vas  made  ito  destroy 
th0^^lHai^OQfqfrtiie  li!98t(W^k.on  insanity  fwfaieb  had  till  then 

.  Sjtrp^g {in  th9i  iitvtj^ityiiof  lirudir  add  iwiobenee^ .  iSpurzheim 

wa«c  iin;(iti^ i  mghit,r wdi^nsmd:  mt  ^>  >thei  irekdlk  . r  flbe  iStorm 
pa^^edipv^r^fn&ms  (ifp^^t%  IbrgHt^ii  <»ilMiiiwo>aliQrt  years 

aCl^r«MU«4ie4«  ilfl<»fiuf0«rpi^ii98|^^  and  Ipupils 

re^larijii;i^Mt^tjit>ti«>^sitarwii^      fmfkk^^ns^iemiWBB 

ob(^i«^^J^fim)r^dv(H^siH»Qli^  niboi 

w^  i(m2(Qfb^9r{^KyMdi<4?8i^y)b9M^  h^  Dv 

ln/f^iird.tci)Mfl^i{}\Hmii^  '^^  ma^ymm* 

tioO)  tbat  9i  lectut^hip(.pnt  i9fSttol|diiia»9es.v.4ka  ft^taUisbed  in 
EdinbMcgh .^kamit^tK^mflM^S^  vby  iDM  lAIiormoliy  tb^ .  author 
of  fiome  yefy  e^ji^i^^iAprkscOil^itb^^siitQ^t. .  j-Dr  iM^rricon  w^ 
bound  lor^Ye>  on^.  q$iMi?9§. tt<HAlJytrWhiicb.be..didibir  several 
years*  ^1:0191  $oi9^«au««  0r,i9lheff  thai^  J^uirai  have  of  late 
been  diaoontiiHied^  Ji;hailactoi)^tlup>>bo^€^ver»  yQt.slaodaio  the 
£dinbu9%h  AlniMa^imaiig  I  th#:/^vi«Kn^  things. > 

The  sQMndQfwiiifiifi  JVlp  I^wfiaa's  remavkv^  that,  the  chance  of 
cure  is  much  greater  in  hLMKi  i(9yUtmsihaa*in;smai||  ia  mt  only 
deducible^from/the  ipdiici^ft  Afi  pbyaiplogy,  but  likewise  de- 
maustfat«d  by  9i(]^iaippe.^  ^iGfiran  ji)idie.h««ltA^  condition,  so- 
litude, or  attoo]iiaf^:q|rcl$opf  aaeiociatfSr  is  .v«sy  praudicial 
to  the  mii94t  hy  viithb(4ding^  £ro»»  tbb.  social  feeliiigs  ti^air  ap* 
propi?iatesUmiiAw.aildiQQd^aiid^Mgiving  UJndue  asceqidancy 
to  the  selfish.  proi)a9siti«9uwd:lm«e  ml  cooaoquences  are 
gr^dy  agnavaitaq)  by  th^  pitraanc^^jafi  disease.  The  auocess 
attencung  Uie  mo<fe  i^  tirstf|toifiPt:adojnted.  by  Dv  Ellis,  in  the 
larg«  P^tv^pw  A^hxrfk^^tMmwMiipt  which  feme  account  will 
be  foimd  m.QWPi  4lsl  N4«0ib^r)^i^w8|,  in  a  very  striking  man« 
ner,  tbp  utility  .gf,  socisi  inlercoiicse^  active  employmeat,.  and  a 
Ilfwer  qlas^ficat^itfctibe  i^  . 

y/i^  x«qp€#t)  (iMt^'Wi^.ins^iMriXtuRean'spapep  with  ffieaf 
salisf AQUaii ;  bcpftu^^  isUbbjIgb  it. does  not  contain  any  Siiog 
striptly.nw^.  bis .yi^wsiav^.  important  1  and  welL  bcought  out; 
and  .it  isi  wly  btT<»tbe>il9pi9lted]iigitatiodiQf  a  sub^  thM  aU  its 
bearings  xHme^itPr.WpMrfleiy^d  imdhppiiecialied  We.Uunk  the 
author  woi^  .d^iiv^i^  mmh  ^ti&mUQn  Isqnit  tb^.  eaiafut,  per« 
usal  of  Dr  Spujr0heii|i>rtraaliiekt«-JSiDlMii«i  -  :    1 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

MR  CAHMICHAEI/S  EXAMIKATION  OF  ME  MACNISH^  OB- 
JECTIONS TO  BUS  THEOilY  OF  BLE^F,  IN  THE  PHEE- 
NOLOQICAI*  JOURNAL  FORPfiCElfBER  1434. 

■  ,  • 

Mr  Mackivh  Jbas  aet  s»^9n  admisaUe  esample  in  the  good 
temper  and  kindly  feelittg  vkh  whicK  he  has  ^omfaatol  my 
hypotheBis  of  the  pmdanate^KUiae  of  deep*  I  trust  I  shall  lie 
abfe  to  oonvinoe  him  that  my  Tiews  aie  ratioiial  and  wdl 
grounded,  notwithstanding  his  oiajectiona;  and  I  sdll  more 
anxiously  bope»  tbat^in  eiOBCiitiflig  my  task^  if  I  hme  not  his 
abilities,  I  nave  at  least  a  wish  to  imitate  his  courtesy  in  oar 
common  pur8uit<-<'-the  ascertainment  of  a  curidus  and  mtetest- 
ing,  even  though  it  be  an  unimpovtant,  truth. 

My  proposition  is^  that  "  T/U  ProoM$  cfJisimikMrn  m  Ae 
Brain  %$  the  Aduei.  Camfi  ^JSk^^;'!'  but  Mr  Mbcnish  camot 
conceive  hofw  a  natural  and  healthy  depofiitibn  of  new  partides 
should  oocadon  a  eessatiop  in>  ttie  lunctiona  q$  any  organ :  he 
argues,  that  ^^  before  such  a  dqxisitian  can  take  plaoe,  there 
must  be  an  augmented-  drculation  fi  Uood  in  the  part ;  and 
that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  an  organ,  the 
greater  is  the  enerc^  of  its  manilefltalaDas.  During,  sleep,^ 
he  adds,  '*  the  blood  is  propdledin  greater  abundance  into  the 
liver  and  stomach  than  in  t1ie<  waUng  state ;  the>  conseouence  ci 
which  is,  that  these  Yiscera  aet 'more  lagocouslyy  ana  that  di- 
gestion i^  carried  on  vitb  incieaaed  activity.?  And  he  a^ks, 
<*  Why  should  the  bvain  ^be  an  cKCeptfon  to  this  general  law?^* 
That  the  brain  is  an  exception  to  this  flenenil  law.is  the  op- 
nion  of  Blumenbach  and  other  physiologists,  iochiding  Mr 
Macnish  himself.f  BluomdMch  even  considers. the  diminished 
or  impeded ffOm  of  oxygenaied  Ikodio  the  brain  as  idie  proxi* 
mate  cause  qfsUiptrX  Hia  M^  and  learned  tcansktor  observes, 
^^  Analogv  renders  it  ectr^mdy  probable  that  diuing  the  inac- 
tivity of  slee^  the  braui,  having  less  occasion  for  arterial  blood, 
has  a  less  vigorous  dipcullition  than  during  the  wakioe  state ; 
and  we  know  that  whatever  diminishes  the  ordinary  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  impairs  the  movement  of  the 
blood  through  it,  disposes  to  sleqi.  But  although  this  be 
panted,  it  must  be  viewed,  not  as  the  causSy  but  as  a  circum- 
or,  in  fact,  a  consequence,  of  ordinary  sleep.^§    Ri- 


Jou  ne.  1 1^  177. 

L*s  tnnala  '*8  Physiology,  p.  282.    Lond.  182a 
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cherand  expresses  the  same  opinion :  '^  During  sleep  the  in- 
ward or  ammiloHngJiinctions  are  gsing  on ;  digestion,  absorp- 
tion, circulationj  respix^tion/ ^mf^M^,  niUrithnj  are  carried 
on;  8ome,  as  ^ntip^  m4.fl«^i^,,|njth,ii^ 
during  waking,  whilst  others  are  evidentlv  slackened.  During 
sleep  ^hfe  pulse  is'sidW^  irfd^t^tatyr*;  ifSjpiratibn  is  less  fre- 
quent ;  ins^dftl^peH^ir^^nJ^Urfaf  ti¥<liHe^  hbnibui^^  derived 
Rom  the  blood,  are  separated  in  smaller  quantity.^  *  <<  While 
it  lasts,  the  icpcebral  mn»n6iil]tt^ses(;  • »  si^ '  thut  ifkjtdw  of 

M7^thieory;!tMBreft|9d|^ibbji4dti4»  he^Mf]^  Mt  Mac- 

nish  torooiiolQdethfltith«r  bndttjfe  tofit  afctUe'whM  die  dromla- 
tion  ife  modt  \a^^j^ym^\r  'ttithitif  ift^  i^ub^fftilce:  On  the 
conttrar^^  jtf ajjpears^iliMtt/  in .  axid^fdiince  with  my  thieory,  while 
the  brundaitaMl'ttbiii^j  80  is^dfabthe  drcuUrtion  within  its  sub- 
stance^ i  lie  diQtiiiupodnie,  •hoi»«ir<a',  toiaheW  ^  that  assimila- 
tion may  proceed!  i^imi«4t»3fia^iiid>'iiclii^^  any  addi- 
tiond  iai(ittU8  bin^gtoeor lb  tK^  cirdtdkum;^  and  allows  that, 
if  I  shallido^  liiwdtfinttn^^^^ 

Thist  iff  cbsHyiid(Aie^4^yy  ^  «^^  lAt  Macnish 

himself  admits  tjhat;i^  so'JiBt  from  diet«'^bailig  any  increase  of 
blood  in  ihebbitfidttrlft^  hi«Hhy  sifeep;  it  is  prbVed  that  the 
drcultting  j0tfdilii^)Mtfodty  te«^  goes  so 

far  aatoT'stsrle  ttetrdtie^^i^' the  psriod in  Whioh^  the  regeneror 
iicm  Gf^^iddy  cbi^jf  Jkalbtt»  filaM.|)^ '  A»d  Darwin  ilhews  the 
mode  by  which- ii  may  be^  ttttmiaUif  supposed  that  tins  is  ac* 
complistied;  '  >H«taa-MM8  tbiui  idl  dleiifiktiMiits  composing  the 
solid  ^hs  of 'ihe  body',  h»fis<  possessed,  dr  dx>  {xissess,  the  pow- 
er of  cbntrifetioh, 3uul '«f  cottsi^ttetit' hi6irti^  or  elongation; 
and'thdt  it  seems-prdMble.  that  ^the*  nutrilfver  pithticles  are  ap- 
plied during  ih«ir>tune8iof  elongiitiniii,  wh^n-'thtiir  original  con- 
stituent ptkrdtles'avaivinidved  lo)«i  #rttiter'dbtam;e  mm  each 
other.  <^  "B6t^  hei  omtuittes,  ^^eM^  miiicu&rior  sfanstid  fibre 
may  be  eonskksrsd  asva  iid^  0r«h^g«f.4$tiu^  wHich  approach 
when  in  ctMAfUgfttaik^miAiM^ 

and  our  daily '^perieiicis  shews  vs^  thttl  gfTVA^  4iction  emaciates 
the  sif^iUm^a$iA  Am  i^U^  repaired  duHi^ 

But,  still  mot«  do^el;;^  to  nieet  MV  M^Kmiiii^s  challenge,  is  it 
neoessary  to  ramind  him^  that 'during  Ae  dv^^accderated  dr- 
culadon  of  the  blood  wMd^  attends  feter,  the  secretions  of  the 
several  glands  are  nibre  ^  less  disturbed,  and  are  sometimes 
even  interrupted  altogether;  while  the  first  efi^  of  a  return 

•  Ricfaerand's  Physiology,  p.  344.    Lond.  1815.  f  Id.  347. 

X  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xliL  176, 177-  §  Id.  177. 

H  PhUoaophy  of  Sleep,  2d  edition,  21. 
f  Zoonomia,  §  37-3.  YoL  L  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  1800,  p.  529. 
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W  sel^tk>H;'^^^^^per.aiit;  Aii 
fyi-te  of 'the'  Mmas,'€6nkimk'^^^^^ 

of  Y^selk  of  all  IdUds^  ,wbo3^'<^nViflUtea  ^ii^an^krHeiieii'alia  capil- 
lary c«U6t«-itottet  tietiesgirfly  irt^f«^  and '  iessfei  <Jl6  'riWdlty  of 
Ae  flaifls'  artuUftihff  itt'tHfeni^  ajpprirtnily  ijfjdfc^te'a^slbwness 
bf  motion '9$'oni  ^pjrtheconHUmiMvfhichiiii  pedxxm'secre' 
tiopis'ptCKteed  V  the  sWri&s'df  thfe'ci^tiilat!oh,'tHer'efiite,  ih 
the  Ih^ain  seetts  Happily  iBtt^a^ir  th^  tiro^tritfon  of 'thfe  J^efvous 
AihstattrtUtHat  fine  att^  exdmrfte  ddft;  int^ed'liyW  A^hor 
i^rijrdtui^fbt  the'Vinrture  bf^tt]fethbnghti.th^^^  the 

lowers  of  aobtion.  JtMher  tdhdlikni  i^,  thai  tT^^  *^o^ld  be 
il^tVes  to  ael^irool  the  eir&i>l4tinj^  fldid/the  ijiptfOpMiie  mar- 
te^ak^'the  ^t<6ir«d'ingtlddii^l!(ta  ^ftfats  sdll;.  Whe%;^f  the  braiB 
itself  pefft>rtni^{bi^.officd,  on  Vb^thei^  it  coin^n^  al  jpedultar  imi- 
AiperHor  th^jHli^pos^,  i& 'A  ^ubtWn-thAt'i^Wt  feMt'io  fu- 
ture physioIobist8r/to  3^Ae  *  but  if  ttfe  &(k:eskipns  6{  neW  pa9- 
titles  be  coni^leraUle,  it  is  not  veiry  in'AfioiMi):  to^  fijuppos^  that 
the.  as  yet  unassimilkted  mate  fhbuid  ad^Uke  an  e^traneou^ 
body  ctn  the'  d^Hcate  strticturb  bf  this  btain',  and  paralyze  its 
powers  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  until  perfectly  assimi- 
latikl  With  the  brigindVirgarir  ,         ^'      :  '      ' 

I  have  ndthitig  to  object  to  MV  l^^tilsh's  observation  that  I 


*  Bicherand,  230. 


t  Id.  23L 
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look  upon  sleep  "  being  occasioned  purely  by  mechanical  com- 
pression, or  s6methii|g  ^jclo^ly  resembliijig;  it"    The  whole  of 

J9?^fftAtey?i5kKt'?f^,?wl^l?4'^^)^^^^ 

tide^s,,ajt5l|jj^e  Wi  %tr^u^iM^ 

and  occasions  the  paralysis:  of  sleep,— a, ^mt^y  anfl,. natural 

alway.^^.<?api,op^4  V  iRfi?fe^w4:fi9f^^^^^  to 

account  for  pe9p;ie , WnSflo.e^sfe  ajfaWd  ? j,^fh^^  such 
a  case,  becomes  pf  this  pressure  r  ,,Is  the  lo^  i^f  once  hfted  off 
the  person's  brain  ?  What  Jbedomes.  p^  tl^e  assimiWve  parti- 
cles which  ar^  squeezing' hi?  senses  gut  ojp  him  an4  .submerging 
him  under  the  bulows  of  sleep  r^  f. 

People  are  hot  always  so^easjly  awakeued  as  MrMacnish  here 
supposes.  It  is  true,  very  trifling  causes  ^wijl  awake  a  person  who 
has  taken  nearly  his  full  compleiijent  of  ^leep,  or  who  is  not 
constitutionally  what  is  called  a  heavy  sleeper.  But  do  we  never 
hear  of  an  individual  that  could  not  be  roused  from  ah  intense 
sleep  by  any  effort  to  awaken  him  ?  and  who  has  even  been 
carried  asleep  from  his  chamber  amidst  the  alarm  of  fire  or  of 
flood  ?  Which  of  us,  if  suddenly  disturbed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  has  x\oi  started  from  bed  half  asleep  and  half  awake  ? 
which  of  us  hq.s  not  occasionally  felt  '*  that  species  of  headach, 
which  scarcely  amounts  to  pain, .  and  is  Uttle  mo;:e  than  a  le- 
thargic and  sluggish  inertness,  accompgpiea  by  mental  confu- 
sion and  ineptitude,  occasioned  apparently  by  the, pressure  of 
the  new  neri^ous  particles  not  yet  perf(?ctly  assimilated?^]: 
Does  it  not  sometimes  require  considerable  exertion,  whether 
muscular  or  mental,  to  keep  ourselves  awake  ?  But  if  we  gror 
dually  shake  off  the  pressure,  the  load  is  not  at  once  but  gra- 
dtuiuy  lifted  off  the  Drain ;  **  the  assimilative  particles  which 
are  squeezing  our  senses  out  of  us^  entering  into  perfect  assi- 
milation with  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  becou^iing  ade- 
quate instruments  of  perception  and  reflection,  feeling  and  will — 
operations  in  which  they  never  had  assisted,  before.  But  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  this  perfect  asshhilation  takes  place 
before  our  awaking  senses  l)ring  us  into  communication  with 
the  external  world ;  and  as  or^an  after  organ  becomes  fitted 
for  exercise,  the  thoughts  in  which  it  is  engaged  are  embodied 
in  a  dream. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  "  one  part  of 
the  brain  may  be  fattening  while  another  is  starving  ;*"  theJaU 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  zlii.  p.  177*  1 1<^*  ^^ 

t  See  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  liv.  326. 
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tening  has  already  been  kdcomplidhed,  and  ike  starving  scarce- 
ly  is  an  applicable  epithet,  as  the  ftimmngig  ihm  tiierdy  turned 
to  the  use  for'^rtAitfit  wtl^  ibt^riddt!  by'tfitttl^'  'Mr  iMfacnish, 
howeVw;  stoysj-'thtit-ft  1^5^^  as^'rtrtidttai^fc^ftifttf ftb«:  ilie  assi- 
milative o5)erttidn  1*  it  wbrk' to  bife%/4tt*at^  a  ^stend  'ill  the 
other .♦'  Btil  how'^l'  Wis*  IflustrktioW  inj^' W^'iwfr  th^ry  ? 
The' «  n^ridtrJ  e^eh^p^'hk^  'h.t^ikAM,'&s  gt^krai  tothfluetice  as 
the  pro^feas  of  asithi&titoftt'r  *ii!a'he'»#ilrlft«d  ItJ-^li*  difficiik  to 
set  U  ia  ^rb  iii  Me  le^^'  iki^^indk^  4t  ^fet^M-^Il  4n  ^teibther, 
as  tbe^t^k-h^'f^  ^1^^  t%iJi^s^^iQkW^i]i^.^^'>X^fah<lftiere- 
fore,  «^  Mr>MkA%h'sf  WH  iisik\Ukl^ifRmii^t6'^^^^ 
argittiieirt,  eSlhtr  *>iF  ud  ttay  b*  4^;ht;^<6rf«*liP(/f  «^«5^#^ngi'  ' 

I  have  hofchirt^'h^M^tb  Wf  ai^d  thfe  igib^tiicktfea'br^i&ene- 
ral  Elliot  ahA  Dr  Reid ;  ortfe^H^^hbih;  h  feeettisl,' d^flj^' V«f  the 
principle  of  the  iJhArtiefcbti,  ahd'theofh^r^  ttte'boft'oofcrsbribtor. 
There  is  no  Very  WidedMferendebf  epinkm'betx^e^fl  Mr  'Mac- 
nish  and  m^'with  i^e^^^  ^  th^^'gbntlein^n^  fb^  habiU,'  and 
the  result  Nor  have  I' ^f  fkrfh^  dbjectim^'  n6w '  ih  adduce 
against  '^  the  ^ens&riat'poiitfetT*  '  Mr  'MacniBh  avetto  tfwit  h^  can 
shew  <^  that  on«  y>rg^  may  hflvtB  on  estbes^  ittid  another  ti 'defi- 
ciency, with  as'mci^h  ease'  as  that  okiei  body'  inay^be"  positively 
and  another  ndgativelyJeleetrifled.^^f"  'I'wiA'he'^couId  shew 
that  these  two  powers- w^e'bti^  add'  th€^  same:  ^qrhid-wduld  be 
an  undertaking  worthy  of  hi^  ^9itie$:  '  He  ii^  theti'^have  ex* 
changed  a  mere  ^A^yyrd,'  a-mem 'gekteftd  term,  coi^rlsiiag-a  va- 
riety of  meanings;  ftira  reati^  d^ffhite,  a^knoi^ledg^d,  dobstan- 
tial  existence  I  ^all  wiUingfy*  adbiit  its  operation' 'in  'all  the 
phenomena  which  can  be  legitimately  assigned  to  it  f  abd  if  he 
canprove  that  ft 'Mt&rtais%h6  office  which  I  have  Mcrfb^  to 
the  process  6f  aBsmiilation,  by  ^uch  a  coAcehtrati6ii'  dl  fetcts  as 
I  have  brought  forward,  I  promise  hitd  finthftilly'tcyrelitiquidi 
my  hypothesis  in  favour  of  his  n^waud  improved  bile,  eveti  if 
there  be  in  the  bahrioe  bat  Ihe  weight  of  a  feather*  agttirist  me. 
^  I  must,  however,  Assent  from  almbsA  ereiy  word  Mt  Mac- 
nish  has  said,  in  contrasting  ^^  activ&-minded,  deep-thinking, 
care-worn  men,  that  skip  iD,''  with  "  men  of  dull,  easy,  con- 
tented minds,  that  eat  lilce  horsed  and  think  of  nothing  but 
the  next  meal,  and  lay  their  stupid  heavy  heads  upon  a  pillow, 
and  instantly  fall  into  a  nrofound  stumber."*  Nd&er  of  these 
classes  can  sleep  well^  imW  they  take  a  due  portion  of  bodily 
exercise.  If  tnev  do,  Mr  Mactiish  may  be  assured  that  they 
sleep  equally  weU ;  unl^  indeed,  the  latter  be  «  a  sluggish 
obtuse  glutton,  who  devours  more  than  is  good  for  him,**  and 
in  that  case  his  nights  am  s^  ittore  restless  tiha:n  those  of  his 
care-worn  neighbour.     Hia  slumber,  like  Dr  Reid^  is  *  a  tor- 

*  Fhranological  Journal,  No.  xUL  17a  t  Id.  iU 
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por  siinilar  to  that  .which  ,&ll8  mev  the  ^snaky  monster  of.  the 
wilderness.  wh^Mgorg^,W?|th&pd,''*,  ,^  apprpucj^es  the  na- 
ture ofiapcidexy,  ca(£l^>thWfy9fjT§JNp>  whrtewjr.of  it  is  4eep, 
I  wouU  asmW .  to .  j^f }  jffW|U3Q<  o&  1 1^  §is^}^ati^e  partifoles ; 
what^vw,p£.it;  ift.aj¥?pl^3^,  I„V9sJ4,attrj})iitei,tPitl?ft  prQS^M«-af 
the.oyeraiw^en.;bJ^^^p^(i,,.,,JfJi:,Mafni^hy;^  thg  contraj:^^, 
conceive$i.tJiftt  '",  tt^,  8^pcffi|J,,paw^r  \wjbi^h^  k^p^NtJ^e  b/ain 
awaken  ,ilr  Sr^BsJ^sried  t  %i  ^ J Wyi  poi^^  Wfthei  ^tQi^ 
reinfor^:/^ ie  jIW^  j^^aflipo-r,  ^$s.Figi#Fouslj,,a»d  eiMWes,the  ip- 
dividual  ito/fatte»<,upgp,ita,lfiftiWf- '  .TMitwD^gan^iCb^ob. 
ser^w)iaT^|W^Be^tiipig,{^pf«^  /e#ch  pthP^^iiJft^  titar<H*r.QH^^,the 
brain  ^tWfViOg  ftCfrtQiia^hfrt:^  ^e/oiy|;\er».t)»^§tqB^q]^/»bWvdng 
the.  brwi^  4Wd>giviagi  ^j < practical .;yi^p%tiopr'irf  th^/Sbics- 

Shakq>ie^4:Q.he?^  ¥WflfeVAW#Iyi»et;ftF*ft'WA'7Tt\^^^  he 

meixit  ipeag];^  p|!  jpv^^wl^e^,  wtiPfli^y^t-rfQr  ^  paunphe^  are 
genei:attytapqoi0panie4  by.  &t,p^te^,^4»]b>Q^h.i^^ 
equivQcdi  jndieatipnSiqf ; th^  Ji^p^a^  jt^pei;fimeilt.  iThe  most 
usual, .acx^wpaome^fi ' pf/tW  temj)p^aflpe^txi3.«ajiajge oraanqf 
Alimentiyi^ne^;ia¥^i£  this  fifpj^Tm^Yxff^^hS^^f^^  tbe^influenee 
of  the  variovisiftteHq^teal,ppww,xth^P^4gai,s,Q£  tbe-Jatt^  .>^ 

lie  fallow  and  Mn{]px>duptiver^^^i^l^,iWthiQr  ^f^^  ipMpff  jstrength, 
while,  thi^irdtipre  sQQf^aliPoiqp^fHia  .will;,  f \  foit^'"  oa.  the  nerw 
vous  d^p^ti^t  ^licUi  Jher^  jifirDff|9^n,tp>pr(^$«we,  ift  abmodapt  in 
proDorUf^  ^  the.  .^3|fi|rcjw ,  pf ,  th^.  p^gj^i^ iaidid  ii^m  fCQatribiKtes 
to  taei,size,of  thfU^(fiE^t''Cvnt^n^ig|iiK)faptfbrai%iifJba^  entitles 
its  lyiQphpit^  o)¥|^.to>jth0  xTi^-rka^?^^  (^iff  ,big  head 

and  lijttle  w^M, t  »/:■:.■  -..•  /i  rnn.   -^jj  -mI  lun     •  :/•  •     >  .v.-p.i- 
Mr.^aQpi^  f1ss^rYie3.his^|arpKig,argW)mt,fQir  th^Jast^  ^hich 

he  coi[)ii:ek^duY(9}M^^V^\l^^-i^^  He 

give^  Bi  cqivs^Mti^^  f}^^^  p£,the.wl|o|e.{^Qf^a[Qf  digefition^  ob- 
serving that  |tb^,  dil?%s|pf^S/ which:  t^e^tpjape  ishortly  afjter  eat- 
ing st4%|tn  la9A^jAWe»(W  houivOi;<tMi%ia^,that  ^'Mr  C.  wauU 
8ayihBf,ihT^,msi^.{if^  by  Ihe.de- 

pNosit  Yfipfdjfi  itqfj^^jMtf^fcWf'^bii^b  must?  i^dceNanly  be  de- 
rived frpip  ii^JiH?d,l(^lff  fioiki^.'^f  jBijU  *I  have, neitJiier  said 
so,  nor  yfPM^d^aay,  fpi;  iWhat  I  haveaaidoni  this,  .point  in  my 
original,  e^^ay.  is  d^e^ct^y  the  rejirf  rse^  and  via  as  follows^  /^V  It  is 
true  that  ^ee^  after  .meal^^  99i9st  irresistible  :while)  the  food  is 
still  in  t;he,stoiQafI^jafter,d^eMiiBuiUM»  cpmwe^ced,.  and  loyig 
before, iassiqnplfitioxi  has  tf^kop.U^.  turq^.  But. wet  are  ignorant 
how  £^  the  BEriivaliQ^  neiyr  ipafit^ff  in  tbe.b^oodiressels  ma.y  in- 
*  stantly,  coiitrihli.te  to  ih&  d^positipn^  of  ily^,  6\^r  ^  ah  additional 
number  of  bajyU  put  intp  a ,  tube  at  on^  exftremity,  will  force  out 
some  of  their  prm^efsaoPTs  .at.the.otherr 

•  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xlii.  178.  f  Id.  180. 
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<^I'entei*tiiitornola|igcnncn>^  <^  A6"ttilgebti;<  |)rc«kMN^  oni  the 
i^tiontl '  pmsutaplkite  Jthab  )lddep  ^dii  i90MetHing''niot4  than  i  t'est 
after  fatigti«;«^A^a(t>  it  is  >fp^oUjMy.ithe(4!cm8CM|tten«0'<if  rmi  'hn- 
pottatit^tsl  jinHMS'in^tbe  4^Uciaiti>«id'  ftaglla-insmi^elA^  of 
the  hMid,^-^dl  that  do  j^rooess  caiy(beitiK*ec(requi8i%e  t)i(>  these 
in^miment^  or  Jmord  likely  toipralaoe  the^teffebtf  thkh  the* pro- 
cess'ofla«amilatioii.'*'i'^  ■  ^'■''  "• ''  »;  'i'»  .-'!•  '''''J'i  ■'  ''     'i;ni-."j  , 

Saphly  therefore,' arq  myibb^evilatibiiB  ibn^  ihiB  buBj^dfJin'my 
origiikal  688&y  ;  but  Mr'Mflchishjiitt'hia  thbdry  dfthSe^^nborial 
powbT)  appears  tot)e  il  deTotedrdiseipIe/tff.the  'oelebitited  Dar- 
linn:*  Jn' Tefereoce^ therefore^ koh&anasier^Wiilthortty it  tmght 
nowi^iemhiAihiiii,  «h&tt<he  protesft  lif  lassiiikiltoioh^fti^quiently 
takes  plaodby  fiwansiof  piurCt€le&:whleh.)^e'<ik^aped<th^'ihree 
hours'  sqoiahi  in  the  duooeoutn^^aiid  ^ii^4XfOataati  biiVJfiit  thiy^ugh 
the  laoteals,'  thei  dioradc  duc^' the* left ngubdiVian" vein,  the 
lungd;  th€  hdart,  -and  diM  avt^ed*  ^Bnti  test^n&tbk^e  tnted 
experimefta  of'  Mbntio;'!^  who igiav^  madder ita  ^ml&.'^iniils, 
havirig'pt^viondy'^fnib  aligdttyre'oQ/th^'thoitacibi  dliet,:  and 
found 'their- bonte  aqd  the  ideruihiof  their  blood^cobdred't^drf 
nor  on  those  of  lErhtienstdn^'Okarles^'Blar^nj  Hughes,  and 
othi0rs;(  in  somecof  wfai^h^ nitre 'and  aspatiElgiks,  'shOTtlr  after 
they  were  {taken'  intd*  th^^human  stafmacfal  gliTd'eMidlitit'proofs 
of  tbeii* prestooe  in'  ocrtaxATfleelnticHi^  wHi&  at-^th^s^M^ time 
they  aoiddnbtbedeteetddiinitb^  blooA.  /  Norddii'^t  ^nthe 
other 'instances  in  which  !sinHlar  (^ideti^De  ifr  deH¥ed'<^6m  Va- 
rious  dtber'fact»  equally  satisfedtory^ndr  oh  any>6ircmtt§tance 
inoonsi^toot  Witht  iily<ovigniai'Views4  '  fF-he  nervous  Substance, 
before  it^  is  deported  bn  the  btiaiiiv^nm^'<uMS^<*go  oQ^  the  sub- 
limatiGD^aiiid  refiheixienbit'cuiA-rec^ite,  in  tAe- mbstr  p^erful 
and  efficient  Uboratdriei  of  the  frariie^tofit  it 'fdr  its' high  and 
pre-eminent  destination.  This  dmtlot^  tth«refl)r6,  b^  the  raw 
and  unprepared  material,  hurried  from  the  stomach  to  the  head 
by  any  short  and  wxnm  byLWdy.  1  It  'tntist?  b^  the 'highly- 
wrought  bnd' elaborately  anitnalzftd'matirial^  whitih'hii&^sed 
through  every  ncoes$ary  process^  and  >haa  advanced  thtV)%(gh  the 
circulation  to  the  very  spot  prepared  to  receive  it. .  /Tfce  ner- 
vous oommunacation  between,  tl^  stomach'  and  the  fohiin  may 
announce,  with>tdegpanhtcdesp^db,>tbat  a' tew  supply  has  ar- 
rived in  the  firame,  ana  may  stimuhttie^' with!  the  spe^d  of  elec- 
tricity, the  capillary  tennina<ibn&  of  the' arteries, 'to  deposit  in 
abundance  the  eongfenial'partidtes'with'which'they  hbve  been 
furnished  froin<  a  preceding  supply  of  niiferimetit  v  itnd  if  the 
deposit  be  abundaoAt,  the  sle^-may^bevndden'and  prafound. 

*  Transactions  of  the  King  and  QuieexCs  .Qoll^g^  of  Physicians,  it ;  or 
Tilloch^s  Philosophical  Magazine,  liv.  258. 
t  Zoonomia,  §  29-2,  voL  i.  p.  354. 
X  Id.  359,  367,  371,  372.     See  the  whole  section. 
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Of  the.lratk  aQdijuslnesb  of. lUaifiiiiiidfttYieWiithe-instanta- 
Qeouy'fiilUiiiWriwI^bjsQffKtiaieqjyi^^  doiae(ofuiaoi|)]lub«i8  at 
oneerftp  lUu^lmlioD^iaipi^bf^^^iAdiaiiilioel  m  dttnit)nstFa|LiaBJ  i .  i 

Mr'HMMabh^li^iiUsioQxiiciiidii^^  ol^serMes  t.Vi.that 

th^9  aDe  'Odbei^^pointei ann tayi-.tsBsapi  wif idi  m\  thinks^q^dUr  •  also 
be  fi§d^  itiiit  $tu^t)(6f  x^ritiei^Tl^l  )JIldof<iK)it'i^ 
supposition;  but  perhaps,  on  a  reference  to  imjSidriginAlfessayy 
ba,iY^i|ldii)Qd  v^Myni{4ioti9ihvi\thwi  pobtft  altradjir  disposed 
otkuXih^ykiritA  ](9t'btea(ksaaU^(b)siiiji  Injection  (thai  K  found 
twi\ttm]A^t/fir<^bir)Ayibff!fidboi}a$»rJi  Soxfut  my  (}ij)rpatheffis 
wea^ft  lbe/jjQmtibeQe(0£.iniadt(  uiIJi>*isinotlDfj^yiiffidieiit:dion]ent 
to  ta^.Myi&jntheffiimuble  wdtbit^  .  .Vhfttiiit  ^hodldifaci' admit* 
ted iby ifMt)Vp.pby»Q]r6g{9tM ms-.bI cbi^tere^i incd  Id beifc^eotbd 
as  uo»i)ii^ivt^aiaiidfWi»litobUibutii€»^ 

ed  a^}found£dit))«ialure)laiidtr^im0b,  jf&phiifaiQgieydry  xiitum- 
8ti^Qi;€^(4iiid«.rQQN>yii^  iyfott/L  diffi<(ttlt!;ff  icoakielotBd  .with;  inn  subject, 
is  (b^i^^i^  point id&imi^^n) to/  whichnlivcan)  afipinsr  ."JTo 
brwg»(.jlj9  tb^^ltfafiofitexporinmitiiitod  deifO|iktnrate it.to^bean 
incpnU'to^vtUA^ibQttifisifnbt  Vithin  jthelscbpe  o£:aily  laveiBtiga. 
tion  yf\k\ek  ll  W>Wibt)W)to;dnBtuute«ir  lido'^nbt  see^iieven  if  it 
wevQ  Q^blisdipd^  thati4t  JooBldilQad[idiany)higher  ittsi)U.tb&n 
the  g»|a]^i(i/[^9aof jthe;C»reles8iQnridsiti)fio£rafeWyitip0^  phe^ 
nomeiM^ab^yttvychA  few>kmly  arei'aanouft;  ouif  tO(^  higher, 
it  m^  p^h^pil)ccasi/ey  ihoiiiJaportantiDstinibtiotifthati  tre. ought 
not  i^.ji^qrsaUa&ediWfthjB:  Aadi^miwh^Me  rcon  'gcaspiat  the 
sub^|aff^9:iI)or(.with>  ivicard^  ivHbei^.iiKe  lUay^  possibly  attain'  to 
things.*' I (Butn^yeBi  sofl4l  hs^idoteiastiiHiehia^  the  aoajttier'iivill 
justify.  •  Qther  ob^timiA  JOfiayibd  started  i;but,i£kny  theory  be 
tru^,  Jb^y  Vfih  h^  as  .eaailyj(d)S8ipatedt'a»  ;their  ^edeeesaors. 
But  I.  .^ip^ld 'he  a^hamediagiain'toitake  (the  .field,  ei^iin  the 
cause  pf  triiitbf'.'^herd  tthe  truth  at  il^^ueis  aftfuab  pony  dmport* 
ancei    ';•.:../.  -^i    >.' ■    i  • '  !»>••'  mI  .,'.  •  <     ;.',.•     ■'... 

As  thi^iis  the  laaii'iiwJb  I  fhaU/cippiroafih.'  the  publie  oa  thef 
suUect,  I .  m^f  be  pardoofid  <  if .  1 ,  8tiU«  dinger  -  to  dbteude  a  short 
andconD^ptehensiyeiYienfidftiiny'  whole  Aypothceisi  as  I  am>at 
pre6eiudispQ9ed 'to  maintain  {it.:     ;   .    .      i^   .':.••{    •  i    . 

Thet^b^oirbeniU.andaee^niingfvesflekjMivGr.nsm&t.tlieir  offices 
— tho^e  xuijrrying  off  the  oldipartibles.  inxD  every  part  of  the 
fraxne,! .  and  , tjbiesa  depositing .  ne vr-  ones  in  their  dlaoe ;  the>  ab- 
sorbentp^.beipg  viastf  bu^y  "with  lihe  musoular  fibres  nrhidi  are 
most  exei:ciseoi  by.  labour^  or  t)he  nervbiia  fibres  moBt  >exercised 
by  th^  <operatiaiiSi.o£.8eiiaatiDn)  volition^  and  thought.  Yet 
these  fibr^jk  .^so  eKefdsed^  tare  ali^fays  the, strongest  add  most 
powerful  oi  their  kind  in  the  frame :  the  secerning  vessels  must, 
therefore,  be  equally  busy  in  restoring^  new  particles  in  the 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xlil  p.  135. 
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place  of  the  old,  lot,  *diiritigteferti!n  iflterVak;  rath^'jnore  busy, 
Decause'tMOife  al'fe  ttitcfi^'^^tinrkh^  takdi>  away,  Vu9  is  proved  by 
the  inci^tes^  idf  ^aidi'^i^jk)rtiobi*d'tto'iM'bC(«fflbnalw  habitual 
exercise  of  the  bdrtdJ  Tfet  itfe'evt^eafftiat  "It  ippiiot'during 
the'triom^ht^'^of  '^^M6e  'tW^lh^^^eftV  idluitf  <<^  ne^  m^ter  is 
deposftedj'oiftfe^s^^tti^^ttiWjtilaf  ^d'Wrtt«jW fibteyJtt^ques- 


tion  )*fota^  gd 'btt  Wfcfottitig 'fafl(^'«f^thcnlttg1hl^^cwger• 
exerc!^'  6f  lkTjoliV'a:il»*thfib^ht'^W*  J<xmttattMl  -Attdthift, 


the 
we 

neoes- 


nififgves- 


itik!g'[*d\^'tiardddb.  d^p6«i« '  much 
more,  ortSe  absbrljwtts  r^ftidVetntldi  less;  t*ratt>at'  oti^er  times. 
By  rest;  I  mean  b'  iAtte  c^ss&tidti  S^ckn  lafbouf  $  'mt^  sudfi  test  is 
not  sleep".  Thd  large* mass  of 'ttew  ttawifclfed  d«(>^tisd'bn'the 
muscles  cahh6t  aflTect  their  toogh  and  in^nilble  itbre^  by  any 
striking  pheiidtiiehon ;  but  Vh^  'such  a  Wss'  Is  de^sk^  on 
thedeucate,  tendei',  and  sensible  6truottul5"df  the  braih' and 
nerves,  hpir'  diffti^t  must  be  the  effect  ■  If  silftall  in '  quantity, 
and  while  these  tjt-gana  are  in  a  *  stite  df' active  ^ergy,  it  may 
be  hiuTied  uhobi^rvtfd  itito  ihe  exi^tfh^  activity  of  'the  Mving 
matter;  but  if  "large  Iri  qUailtrty,' '  tttotf  While  these  or^ns  are 
resting  frorii'theii-  kbourt^  ctttl  ft- bfr'thftt'  ih&  e^iraneous  and 
unassimflatbd  mslss  does  ndt  jlres^ltd  ifitof e^siii^  weight'  'on  flieir 
fragile  ma^hiti'eiy,  and  prtKltacJ^  ari  Epyftcf  tomethinj^  Kke  the 
pressure  of  thd  6v6i*sNi^dlen'bliollvefesdfl;'<mt  nattii«Al,n€ce8Bai^ 
and  healthful — the  paeaxysis,  Xiot  of  appplexy,  but  of  sleep  ? 

While  the  incumbent  ma&&  thus  paralyses  iha  encephalon^  the 
body  is  powerless ;  there  is  no  vc^untary  motipn,  no  perception, 
no  thought,  no  dt-eam! '  Bdt  when  ^ht  assitnflktioH' W  cdm^lete 
in  any  one  of  the  organs  of  (he  mind,  then  thoughts' "arise ;  but 
there  is  no  perceptfon  untQ  the  as^imifdtidn  ^s  also  66hi|ilete  in 
one  or  more  of  the  organs  df  the  senses;  untij  then  the  simple 
current  of  our  thoughts  constitutes  tin  ordirtairy.'d^^aw. 

If  the  nerves  of  motion  continue  irivestedin  a  liewly  depo- 
sited mass  of  nervous  matter,  w^ile  the  i]fiind  anxiously  desires 
and  essays  in  vain  to  move  the  limbs— this  is  nig-htmar^e. '  If 
these  nerves  are  extricated  from  their  trammels,  and  thosfe  de^ 
sires  and  efforts  of  the  mind  still  continue — ^if  they  cdnnnand 
and  the  nerves  obey — this  is  sohmambidism.  Bat  these  dreams, 
whether  ordinary  and  natural,  or  attended' with  thcJliorrors  of 
nightmare  or  the  perils  of  somfiatnbulism,  vanish  as  our  senses 
acunit  the  impressions  of  the  external  world.  '  W6  are  then 
atpoke;  but  wnile  thus  awake,  if  the  nerves  of  motion  are  still 
asleep— -if  their  trammels  still  continue  upon  them — this  is  the 
dcymare^  so  fedingly  described  by  Mr  Macnish.  If  through 
any  idiosyncrasy  the  process  of  assimilation  were  never  suffi- 
ciently considerable  to  paralyze,  by  the  mass  of  new  particles, 
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the  hrmiiariAitmiy^i^f^sff^m^itb^i^dj^^  e^tas  one 

that,  funw  4epf,.  ^if«i^  tb5lttghjy%iftwvft^^y^ep?i,.8]^\i)4  ,ol?tain 
in  flcNt)^,  (fegr^,  ^(m,  M?tewg$  i^Wfih.  *p9 J  Jt^P .  fl^^ap  Wpcpmi- 
tantAl9fid¥^,j^  Sftffic}«J5f ygf ^o«ii4ijnjeni  i4fl4  ^,fpMva»tJ5»tt.9f 
vigOHi^ji  U,iitl|f«ughf  9flblstpF»»t^ii4w»^^»^3iy^^^^  of 

newpp^tirf*:  9k9Mih^:^  fi^|pQP^n4^t,^  WfJfs^^  ^  U) 
contiiU4«  ithft ipar^Jy§i$.  b«yq«(i  „tbe  oW?tf4  W^  Mt\iral  peripd  of 

even;^iin;d^h,.^ftin./liejR|^,.<?i^  i;y?ab^^ilf^rj^j[je^jre4  |>y 
Mr  M9(»(iA|h).>  T;hrf^^.iAVQ/9f>poriitfi4dfPRyQqfa^1^  ^l^S?  ^^ 
from. opploftit^;  cyg^s^^f  tbfl i?eW;(^ii)g  -^^elft,9^.^V^ ,^?^  9^^ 
promofiiog  tta,^;cp§«»„^4itbfl  ptfeftr  i^»a5L  ^ual.degfep  prevent- 
ingjjthb  ^imon  of.  th^;(^ne.i<ju#ptity,,9f.n^rvoj^ plainer  recjui- 
ate  fok- J^h[?f)|egUbjimd  Migpa>u^.P(taJp,pf  ft^.^erypfjs ^ysjem. 

ferent(M^y&^r  Uow\f9m\tbQu^$^wi^\if^S  P^WPSP  atjpiie.  time 
<»ilW5«^<qflp,»«d3tjano^  Wjllicw^  nU<^^ .fiatt.^^  though 
unueioijtliBff 'jip  .^pCiKity^  At,^«eH|;iiJH^,  paralyze  jt^e^  llf^H  and 
nerAf0s,fttna.^t/iawtiherj.mtb«  ej^liy«ft,and.,iiivigop^te  tljiem?-— 
The^^M^^tiote  omtdi^pltv^^di.tb^  more.  di%uU  pec^use  in 
the  iwtmi/A  MoriA  \fe,qai|ffii^  uo  ot^t>;^)iei^^|tl^  tp  cpmpare 
and  iU^i^fr^lie/ th0.p)i^xiif|n9;>(^i^  m>pd,.  ;. The,. eJwenjt.pf  fire 
must^Au|8(((Q«H),:the  ppe^^i  ocg^^ipoi,  wh^e  qq  ][>ett^  ligament 
o£«iiil}^yft>0lWf^niU4ngi»,sp^(pr^  .     . 

<' '  *    /<  f  'Le^i5d[itlflaiM^ftS,!ghittdlc«auraliMiit^  / 

If  a.^r,e, bViW,cle^y,/brichtJ3ft'  w4  nercely,, still  it  rieauires  a 
conBt^ni supply. pf.f Mel  to  l^eep  i^pit^  intensity,  aijid  replace  the 
solid;  .nwtiwes.  exp^pd^d  ip  ^ppi]()\^ti9p!  4^  small  quantity  fre- 
quently ftdd^  fijQ  Jfar  frop^  paralypng^  increases  tlie  activity  6{ 
tne  fire  ;.^  but  wb^p  ^fb^t  (icfivity  is  exbaustea,  when  the  very 
energy  (Of,  the  flaipes,  like  the  exertion  of  a  powerful  mmd^.ha^ 
wasted  4way  tH,e  substance  "on  which  it  fed,  and  these  flaines 
sink  qi^ipel^lecj^  §p^  toe  fire  is  diipini^li^d  and  duU^  if  you  heap 
over.it|firl;i?^vyj|)a^.pf  ^ud,  the.fla^i^s.V^  smothered,  the  ac- 
tivity, .ceases,  the  element  ^eepid!,  Hours  are.  required  to  extend 
the  vivifying, influence  to  tfie  new^natter;  at  length  the  in- 
creasing ,w^pitK  .pervades  tbe  whole  mas?,'  the  assimjUtiott  is 
complete^  and  tlip  smallest  incitemept  stirs  up  again  all 'the 
energdes  ot  the  jfurnacp.  ^  If  too  little  aliment  be  supplied  to 
the  glpwon/z  ma$s,  it  will  ,liurh  out.  tike  an  over- worked  brain 
m  sumlar.  cirpumstances ;  ^Ybue  too  great  a  \f eight  of  ruel  cast 
on  the  exhausted  liearth  overwhelms  the  expiring  embers,  and 
the  result  is  the  slumber  of  death,  not  of  sleep. 

A.  C, 

Dublin,  183-1. 


,;t::::,;;^:'r;,:t:: 


CASTS  9F.T^E,J^|E^ft  ,(j;F,^l(f;p,  ^Wffl^»,,I|A?SlAflPW* 

'  ::■■;,  Ml,  I  i.;.i::,'  y  .<\:-.K  if.  [I  li  ,ih  t.:  d.^iti,  .,:'Il,.  tu-,  l,i.!  ,i!; 
lKiS«p(eruDeri.I88S,1th^nalDbvB4intolMiQeclp(nsts1(tn^  'ioaoBii 
mitted  by  Mr  Schwartz  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  th^  ihar^cdDDiU 
panied  b^  noiiMcbrntAiobaBito  the  tisOM^aDdch^naterHldT  the 
individual*..  Xbcj-boxi  fa»i6n^  Jbech'  Aelivar^l  to<  >Af  iJoBrabeit. 
CoX,  Consetvattrt^  vfutbe  ifih'terfolo^eal'jSmiety'anMiisbojttj'b* 
immediately'  wrate-to>'Mr  SdhWarli  inlii^i^owing;iteinDsiJ-,t 


'  I  tiave  tiad  ^^^''i<?P9Vr[t' 
rom  Stpcklwlm  I'fi: 
•  May  I>e^;flierftvojj^^ 

.... j„^y,^^ 


"  I  have  had  ^p^  "^Jpoprf^ 
you  from  Stpcklwlm  {'for  the  f 
May  I  Vff!i^B  fftvour 


particulars  regaling  u.^.^^ 
duals, whase'l^ea^s, the  cast^ 
much  to  their  yal^e/^  T^he^t^fo,  (lep^s^  1^  eoiij^^uu^,  arethp^of 
LaplandtTs,  and  tjie  8'}lulI^(^t  'pt^acn^lnf^    ..TTieJjo^^Tij^r  ex- 
hibit a  Ijf  mphatifi  ^inper^meitt'^  nijd  ibe,  in^vi(}^^s  ^ —  *"  ■•—- 


i.  I ,  The .  ,fier^ 


a  strong,'  e'ndo)srn,ifi)t'  t^/Se^i^iyeness',,',  ITie.  per^if'[j»r,w^ 
skuii  ytju  Jiaye  sent  a  ^tisl,  ipysl  lijvei'te^n,  it  not  a  mfiIepM;tr- 
at  aQ  events, a  telusn,  .urj^ljl'^' jrey^geful  crHeij,)it;fldsi^f^_ 
quarrelso6ie,  vain,  unpi'ihcipled,  coarse,  shallow-niindea  char^. 

If.  his  coostiliution  lya^  ^F.^'V^fi  ^~ "  ^ —  ' 


laye  smt;  a  ^ast,  qi^sl  Itsve;  y^*  "  M°K  ^  pip^Xy^/ 
s,a  wlBshj 'iiT{j|djVeVjrey^geM^  crueij fcadsi^qj^. 
e,  vain,  unpi'ihcipled,  coarse,  shallow-niindea  char^. 

Estless  and  troublesome.  1  shall  be.aoxious  tp  recerve  aoaf-, 
count  of  him.  Hjs  opiy  goo4  iqualijy  is  a^ectioh  for^^chiltJren, 
and  alsbi  though  in  a  less  de^ee,  fdt  friends.     He  would  be 

ihi^ 
lalen]t. , 


I.     His  opiy  goo^iquali 

lugh  in  a  less  de^ee, 
tyrannical,  proud,  intr^cub1e,^ndq^rb^^ifg}  wjthaut,pl»j 
thropy,  profundity  of  inleUect,  or  poetical:  pi;,  ini^sical  ffik 
Be  so  kind^ajs  t9  say  wh^tfi^r  these  inferences  froni  the  c^st^are 


To  this  letter  Mr, Schwartz , retOrnet!  aij,  answer,,  pat^^S^l^' 
September  1833,  pf  whlcji  tljeftJIpivipgi^  a  translat'iop  ^— ,,  ^  ^ 

"^Es,  ThecaiteiM)ii:h'I.had'la«Ure'hcmaunaffdr!i^ar(fitotfito' 
you  taribe  PhrenolmpaVixifactfjdfiiEdiofaul^h^  ar^^.tntheiqi^ 
phKtff.otlhe.heids  QftnQ.lMAujiden--^iad'ailJ8iyeats,^aai'W 
girl:of^3.  Ontlte.cftft  «f  IbelattesrMilLl^qDlKlrKM^lheiiiariL 
of  a;£tathar,  nvhtoh;  w»;:put]iiiloithGrrjiio^th..faeaause. stie  was 
enrhumie.  They  -wtntodBmtfu.aa^  IiLtaTeifaeeninfmned  riiu 
the  boy  resemblM  his  mother,  and  the  girl  her  father.  Of  thdr 
characters  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  account ;  and  I 
can  say  nothing  myself,  except  that  the  girl  appeared  to  be  very 
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rational  in  her  conduct,  but  the  vouds  man  had  less  judgment. 
Both,  in  perfect  accordanca  with.  t£e  configuration  of  their 
beads,  were  very  reserved  in  t^eir  mmncr  [trea  relenus  dans 
letir  manUre  d'etre),  and  doubtless  partook  of  the  eeneral  char- 

time'(o'tdketIlep^^tsi''Aia'jyrev^ously,'?h"oMWt^Verld^  the 
con%urattbn  of  the  h'ehds  Wio^' vliWe/^atTtlfijlh'ihegiri'and 
the  lad  cut  ofF  as  much  of  tfieir  hair  as  they  would  part  with.  It 
wasof  <qaal^lM>gthjioi»idi:tha''head.'bfrm^laTte^ia*I«Orniby 

thO'Ji^apIaDdierej'l'    '■■■'^        ■'.^■<-:i\'[':>k1    m1    ■A-i:.'  .\  .''■    '.\f    .,■  I-  .   ■  . 

^  Vbethirddasbijs  thutfuof  alcritmnal'«boTi!lkdim  ond  bfchq 
priaJmU  oE  EJiocAbbliD^ 'lind  whode  body  ^ilas,'  alco^ding  tb  cbetdmr, 
disseUBd'ad^be  Sut-f^Cal  iStdbikitj'frMa  «tti^'  th(|iBlaiH'Wds.Ienl 
nie  by-iono&E  the  jmilvesom  ili'1'804:  ''1'h«se^ar»al.(  tWpsrti- 
cular 
on  a'( 
that' 
couW 
thodi 

toL' 

son  1 
tbeCj 
ed  w 
Mail 
rettir 
Eart...  ,       ,;j,_        „   ,.   . 

"  Atceptj'Sir,  th^''issUt'aTiip4  Qf  ^e  con'sideratibn  with  which 
I  have  thS  honoui-  to  be,*  &a  " ''  '^  '     '  i , 

Wfe'  Have  looked'  infp  Matte-Bfun''s  t^niversal  Geography 
for  '^  ih€  genera^  character  of  t^c  Laplanders,  _  to  which  Mr 
Schwartz  refers;  aiid  have  been  grati^ed  by  landing  a  strik- 
ing description  of  the  manifestations  of  very  powerful  Secretive- 
ness.  .That  organ  is  very  large,  no^  only  in  tfie  two  heads  noti- 
ced'dbove,  but  also  in  the  i\v\\  of  another  Swedish  Laplander, 
a  cast  of  Which  Was  presented  by  Mr  Schwartz  to  the  Society 
in  ISSO.  ..  The  entire  Ivter^  P^bns,  indeed,  srevety  much  de- 
velopediiiLBjl  tha'  tints;;'  indicating  AoqoisitiTeneK,  Desttuc- 
tiveaess,  and  Cautiobmesoi  to  ba-alio  lar^  *.  UaHce  the  whole 
present  ai  gkibular  appearanite: .  Tne  X^ilaiukrg,  Bay«  Malle. 
Bnin,  f  are«t  otiae  passionate  and  :tiqiid;"  thdrchcur  may  be 
easily  extntvd,  but  tlieir  icoi-  ^on^ts  tbsm '  t»  disKnible  or  sup. 
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to  di8fi0yf3ilheirynwialyi,;(^^  fcpftY;^  unpo5H„piy  l^j«(«^ 
Paper  iwwywasifltteflip^^ifptliqvif. success,  fa.b^tMro^HP^ 
aippDgSt  them  J! /athff^ ,  thffl ,  fiftnqm'^Ji  ^lAfiff  -  gffW  Wll,»W 

the  ,c*fi/wfi  fffi  FOftkfe-wifofgpt  ff^Piptims?  t^  f«W  wwefwdjsB 

vith  great  avarice  and  selfishness  ;{ti|f,,fv^pjlu(^^j^i;(tii^„fQ,sdI 
alwaysiI|i85Jqrt;b««,t^.p«'-fih*|isr«;w4  ,theifiqni)jpft  jjuflphm  is 
often  l)wdHPfl:flf  the  ,I^ftldfl(i^«K.'',,(YpI.,vi,,p,i4§<i),,^?^riJiji 
tivenw Wn4,«r|S  ^tbpm  [(msiopa(*,rC»Hm'>W?s»:  tAWii^li-A'S'f^ 
tiveness  pyarici'Wjlf.  #n4.  pecre^iv,^psfl,sii8piqiwf.ftnd  d^^pEftJ^ifg. 


"rJeMaAkS  on  'islHA^lTivENESs'XKb'cS^^  ' 


■  -     ,  N«.  TTT  -„lf,^„8hal ^_„-       „,.,..,  ,-^-.-„,.  ^^- 

h. ^jpV4, [((>avs,^uhj«t  .by  Mc,  J^^!^  i,i,,his 

,.,.  , ^epti^es  pfl ^pTjj'mpIpgy^   .That  ^^tl^r^s^I1a 

otyectigns. , to  t,lie  ^yj-tft^s  l^tn  ;of^,I)r,  gp.vrahelm  ,ai^  or    j)|i[r 


Cconite.  ,  ^  thesetjWp  pWif  plog^t?' ^ye  left.  thia.  fapulty. ,(«)« 
for  copsiderafj^9p,.pTi^^a?,tJiel>^|.-,ip'ode,of  ^riying.ai  .truta'is 
to  Ijswn  to  trw  ^ugg^^ons  ^.eyery  JiOBest,  ipciuiTer„we  ^ajf^oin 
all  that  Mr  P^ai^-,^ys, on  the, subject.  ,     ,.  ,      ,  |, 

"  '(.'he  f^llcttop. aaFf ibed  to  tbis  ijE^culty  by'pr  Spof^l^eiijj,  ig 
the  prop^sity,to,iqtti4)ita  pafticuW  place.  He  grpHptis  the 
existence  of  tiie  propensjt-y  u^poii  th^  assumptioa^hat  Q^tpj^in- 
tended  every  reeion  should  be  inhaluted,  and  has,  therefore,  be- 
stowed upo»  airher^jiTiat^.prqdlictio^  4d ipbabttj.ve  jpropen- 
rity. 

"  The  objecticv  that  oqcuM  me  goes  to  the  exis^ijice'of  a 
&culty  poss^Esine  thifi  kind  of  fupctipo.  The  origi^oal  inten- 
tioD  pf  nature  should  be.jnija^i^  by 

different  anim  iner,  every  V^od,  ^oi^ 

be  peopled,  is  fact  that  sh^,  r^  ^^p|;«l 

the.  physical  es  of  the  .ftnUnal^.i^.^e 

clipiB^  ,she  ii  he  same . gijei^i  syste^,or 

Bdaptatioq  lhat.fits  man  to  be  a  tenant  of  (His  efurth,. fits. thp  Va- 
rious races  of  animal^  tq  ji^W*,^  the  varied  clii^e^,  w^fni  ve 
actually  find  them.  The  atapoaiioj).  tq  inhabitf  therej^re,  is  a 
general  apd  not  a  particular  result. , ,  A  faculty  possessing  this 
specific  function,  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  faculty,  must  be 
independent.    If,  in  the  exercise  of  that  independence,  it  should 
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siltet'^'blftttrft*  tWHIrlKel!  ^h¥'**bfl«fltiit»W«ri8  ddlf)6cities' of  the 

affiiiikl'^s^sW  tfft^bHgiM^'lfeiriaeb'e^ynW'ilfch'^^electkrti;  '  If  it 
slioti!fl;^df«ft  bbfe^  t6f  WhSfr'tft^^iattitt^'ig^'iidf 'idabted,  ltd  ti^^r- 
tfft^'i*«aia'*y  U'&ri^  ffikn^'tiytffe*>^''^<^*^sfoW'^  fetnlty  that  at 


tH«  ^  ,  ,     ,  , 

ririd'l^^ilfe'W  i«^^IW^hai(in  6f' «)lde§tlli»fttittt  dfld 'cbntinuing 
th^'fek«f«*^Af'hri^fffl^|^i^eJP''Aip^^^ 

ther,  perhaps,  of  holding  up  the  object  itself  as  the  only  sub- 
ject of  con  teriipTaHoni^af  The  "saine~nine  exctuding'altothers  from 
interference.  They  ol^erve  that;  ^ome  individuals  are  much 
more  abstracted  than  oflitrft;  dnff  jxiift^ss,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
power  of  concentrating  and  continuing:  upon  one  obiect  their  in- 
tellect^ ^^n'd^ft^iife^  J '^'  <'.c^:iVur7[TnpAif/i  /<)  y.ni.  ..:.; 

"  There  are  objections  to^th^'teiJstenceof  a  faculty  possessing 


"more 


the  function  here  ascribed  to  it. 

'   ^^•TPNe'^tufiitidh^  Wffi6  'leV^famctflftife**M''Wc^rtiin 

tharf  ^h^W 'ye>?feral"'in'b'des  df  "^'aHoti^'lfoife^qu^tt^  upbri  'the  rela- 

tVoiik  dflstliig*  bet^rfe^ri'illtem'i^d'  th*^  '6bJccts4itJdri  ^hfth  'theV  are 

de$(biiiSJt\i'sl^ti  kud  bii'acit^^^^^         *Tf%es6  Vcl^tfen^  hav^'the 

tbfce^'kM^'^fe^W  m  ^istence  of  a 

■ftdulty,Whfe*ftitial6rt  df^^if^'Hy'df'f  aUd^f'Vi^i'y'ch^acter;  and 
thy'0fflc6*bP'\^rWctit  i^'  td^cdhiHtn^,  ifohif^tMte/'iVrtf'idtitiHue  the 
jittitttl'of 'thJ^UHftf  ferft  ^fficMYite;  Vheti  "rfkWfe'  'h^ '  kl  tbady-  Esta- 
blished the  relations  betwe6frHi^fn'i'rid'lhieiV'bWoAi,VbuM'ieem 
to  bfe  n^dthftkg  ^ori  In'  ^ddi,  mh'kS'^^^&Mi  'riattih^  made 
a  Se6otld't^rbyftton  M^the'  iitiy|)bW<ff-carfirAlIitlg'^  and'  thiis  ren- 
deriA'^'Wu^tarV  ihfe  «fst;  otf'td  sa^e  Vi^t  credit  "b)/  its  effibikcy, 

slti^ppo^ing-'themt^^lteiirdf^li*''  ''  '  "" "'-"  ''  '"   '  "  ' 

•  ^(^^K  '6ri^'^riiKy  '6f' 4iiitid;^rfeabniinAefe;;'it^  fetitmilu^'  will 
arouse,  and  in  sQme  measure  direct,  the  energies  of  other  fatul- 
ti^&,  ffle'i)ecdl^^aliiti6ri'bf  Vh6fe"ft^d«^^  nt  its  in- 

V^^U^dtiot^,*' •  tf' mis  ^Itrialtis  lie  whAt  is  irieantby'thd  ftmction 
df  Ihi^' feciihy;  it  coufa  iwJt;tifethap^,'be '  deemed  objeittonable. 
*tit  w^'aire'frfedddea'fVoTfl'mMyg thi^  sili^prpogirion;  fof  the  rea^ 
rhithafif 'it  Were,,  this*  fecuhy  'rtrotiM  be  dependent  hpoh  the 
^edbmmkttittg  fhculty  for  dh^  th6  leaA' location  of  its  peculiar 
hihctloti,  an(Rf -'dtlfiecfdfeht,  cbilld  no*  fall  Wlthiir  th^  definition 
of  a  fccultyj'Wttdh  }s  dfefe'ea  tdbfe'  aH  Mep^ndetrt  pdwer.   ' 

"'  BetV^enf  oth^r  factilti^s  kvld  extcrriil  objWts,  rfellatidris  exist, 
and  consequent  tl^ti  ifto^  r^tSbtis  ^r^  the  bperatibtis  bf  their 
functions.  'But  iieilft'  Mauoh^catimil^'ia^i  between  this  and 
other  faculties,  not  external  objects.  What  these  relations  are^ 
I  am  unable  to  perceive,  unless  they  consist  in  the  stimulus  f 
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a  prcdilimnatiD^^^iiiultyi^ivxfnlingilih^iBiiiitioB^  thisinto*  ac- 
tioik/[>'>B(it  ^  tUs()tiBi]d]eurji^luf8^thfei  foncshbfeikseliljrijcldidV 
dep«Ddmtdoii.(thevvlBiDiihi£M]JBSiflpithekeibi»^  no ^imMtyiiattitml 
Sdpp0S€|iihbtfafaifllU3r(<J(iiBo|^s»  ibQimiiiftterjitEf ea^kiu  ill 

head  sin  AwhioB  9\B0i^uatbe0i  Jordan  ivaa  afuaUy^iveU  idemdped^ 
and4jcaiif^ueDdy4ev^]:7t)lfaeq^u^  aqjindidtf  eai^W 

eotildiUi^  tiUffan'j^^/9trciiiD6tincffi,c«iKtja^^  idf  liter Ibetinri 
wev0t  6b^dknriita{^tiniiialu^fit(UaaclyMediucij  not^iibqcacise  luerd 
there  is  none.  .(ItsridcfaeEiA^cb)  madkj^pocUiidi^tff^  fi>S^iii)rcu^Hg'f 
aQd)iuddGr>1thiv£tatBib^)(hidg8y'Jba^^  ittmoiiab«i)il§iiiU(Asklii,  a 
lol'd  in  tbe<^akibip£afauvnT^(f):niainrplh'iB'^difi^[89^^  sjitvffj 

ic^^  Butd£iiifl  dcJ3ehdeiiod  exifitvitaiattionl aiviJit)rlie')Q>'9  ^  rm^i*- 
traU^'Ddtorisiv  4hdI^iaibitnM!}y>vpnirep^itoJcecsoq<(w  nu)ce/iW4 
culUeSitD  pombine|/arid  ooauE^iilfrii«eydnd(CQiiitonuc)Ahda[(£nd9gpr0y 
I«Hobld:i'egdmdas/aniiE^ovatbnup9ii:dicnting(fdb&  h^de 

doubis  ihe  <  propniet j j  tn  neassf i ty lofi  iibi  /^^ryioesi  ^ ^Noit}  jtoj'iinge 
that  'the  poBkssiofuaCilihmlarbiutin^  po^eari/Rflntfi  lisodot/ipteU 
leolual,  ^id', )  (^estfof^y:  Tv;»to%U8d«ptibIp)/6f^  ^ng>«n^falenedv 
would  be\of  dangeiKMls  (cniififloyu  <(fvit(bs\^ili:geditbtitthejftine»i 
tion  of.  the^faokdty  i3.\rad)cr>;|tp\fionUj;u^'al^«8bj«^t 
subject  .of. ooBtedipktiiMkriiBur  tHe^.-teuiuea^itoiliko  taduakin  tfl 
eveiiy  othevi;  itnajTilMrahsiiierdd^r^liatltke  samieiionil^noJi^fKiivev 
tkatis^Dompetent  4io  appoehendiWr^^eui^  iupui tthdj^dct, ik)alBO 
ootDpetehtt  tojrtftalD'.illiAs  thexsnbjetitcof  ivofitempla)d9n;'/(gi|:iall 
th&  parpoiisB (fun (frhieb  it>  was iapprahentl^d j    / .' .  l  j  > )   1  j  , i j  V/j i  I  ^  1 1 1 1 

"  '^^  I  b«ve  thus  gkaii  hi;  ivxciva^lsdiiiewhaiCi  aftdaKgebnir^atiDn 
tO'tbe  alleiged  funotioDs.fif  thislfatoltyui<]I;fCDdakl^i!th$l:iwho1e 
as'open  to  futiardiintcedti^tiiiiiL  >AjauiippealHCMi  ailr^des/iSjumde 
to  faota^  fen  the.pfanenolDgist^s.^vebjBore  iolioitoyfiltd  havBilhe 
truth  established,  than  Jii^iowa'partifruiar  vie wa.^n-JB.iSSMG.i' 
The  objection  her^  M|fgedl.,^^jbQ^!t  „tlj^e,  views  pf  Dr  Spurz- 
heim,  appears  tQtu».of  sao.  force  wWtonrer.,  Mid  indeed  is  fully  an- 
swered by  Dr  Spurzhein^,  hinifelf  in  his  wprk.entitjpd  *^^,PljreT 
oology.  j[t  is  true  that  the  jcopstitutian  and  capacitie's' of  ani- 
mals ar^  adapted  to  the  circuna^tanqes  ii^  which  (tiey  l^ye^  but^ 
as  observatioQ  sbe\ys^  jt.is  equally  true^  that  tnere,  is  a  ^pec^l 
instinct  directing  them  to  choose  .the  situations  to  which  t^eir 
constitutions  are  aidapted.  Thi^is  a  blind  instinct,  anc)  is  fpllowed 
befo^  any  opportunity  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  animal  of  ascer- 
taining what  place  is  most  suitable  for  its.  abojclei . ,  Nor  is  svich 
an  instinct  superfluous ;  for  tjbe.  understandipg  |s  in  many  api- 
mals  insufB,ciQnt  to  serv^  a3  a  ^uic|e|-— and  even  where  the  case  i^ 
otherwisei  half  a  lifetipae.  might  be  spent  belop  discovering 
the  appropriate  habitation.  Moreover,  without  supposing  the 
exie^<'>^'^  "f  such  an  instinct,  it  is.  impossible  to  explaiii  why 

^milar  constitutiQUs-^ifTerent  varieties  ot  the  same 
ancc — often  choose  to  live  in  dis^milar  localities. 
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Sitfiitt«stH*  iBwniBniolalalarftitciiiGefnedlTtlMN^nnv'iTC-fabyflino 
^bubtofrtkbfOiislencsiol  thb.^rufttpccbtbnibd  fdrU^  DHSpan- 
tiitmtiiiv tHnktver  pn<ttof>'ihe)fanuO'tMstar^»ih)aH"lw-Bibaat^. 
Aslal^^'ptesdwHiiiafi  tipbailiapi^ctiliy.'udlim  descriptui|iiby 
therjhlmu^ii  Uaie,vitaare  «at  trithnuti  xfaruples;  Rir  Mtadiintni 
td  HheiTlfato  ^^  ihlch>a-po<pori  hfl^perta.  to-ihaYe/beeit  bora^  of'  to 
hovedivtfd  tftjr  nUttyy Oats,. i%ii ka -am- im\r\ca^entiaRj  difllbtvDt 

nUyiaiougH  «qtb(niUwGpben(  of  iA>dhee^>4ffn!eEl.  'i  '  ' 
i:  Jnr-Dsiin^'ohjeeiisnB  to  Mr  Combed  otu'niiHiai'eJ  for  the  most 
pattl'-piikwl'^imelafibysiciilpimfl'iafijjlyiM'itJi'^quiti  force  to  'the 
aki^mi  oftIWinheB9j<wh<uQ£uBMiaRi9bQyabd'tp^  reabhoflcon- 
trbveFvin  I'lc^pean  totusylMvawr,' : that' MhCombe  has 'laid 
hhn^rifiopenltoisomciof  "tfaeofajoctiignsi  bfuMr  Dean,  <and^1so 
ofiEM  Bf»opsKe>iiiyfaj!'awbibiai);|tcntheon^ntwfl  Ixdicaily^diflfer* 
eBD'fuilclliofis,  odb:  ofj-wMch  he. . passes  orer  m  a  v^ry  cuirtory 
Wati)"i«Uliotn  iHbitrabng  if  faUy  ^:beidoA  the  ether^    "'Om- 

as  ttie'tinailitltnati'p^loji^s  emotidna:''^  Havn  ta'pTolorig  tmo- 
tians-isilasvtct pwdion^  the-penad'i^'attivieff  iif^tktjitnngn ;  an 
Apemtkui'Of  G^cetitratii<«M6s  by  bc' meanri' the  i  same' inkibd 
with'ljhkDiiiinoh  iv'n  sdd'taipfkifaFBi'mrai&inon  to  the- 1 intellect, 
nataeiV^'bhe 'dctshtitm jof  partiau/kr,  idea^  jn  the rmiw^^u^e:  taet- 
^bin|^K)fi'iliB.'(|ttaltion  fanu  plrrticuUr-tubjectof 'tbaugltf.  siAn 
intellectual  faculty  ibi^litihoFc- its  xdnvltyi  pralOBgwl^  tOiany 
«KtentjBnd  yet  b«a!b:liTC;U'hrie«»gngBd  with  f^  quick  racc^ssion 
ur'sfrof^gltn^^uidiuncbniuxned  ident:  Innolityy  ithev^ora,  Gun- 
ointrativtHras'tocnui'to  fiifliichce  Efaeintielleotiial&ciducs  alone; 
BttCntiori  beiHgflpDJbdeof'ictivity  pfleuiiaritothcTOj'  ItsfuootioD, 
weU^dBcdve",  is,  wi'tire  iwbrdi'ofiGowpeTt  II    '-        ■  ' 


iitt9eVtrativcri^  Can  prolong 
he  feelitigii'^.'we  have  rio  dif- 
s  result'  may  indirectly  &ov 
iitved  by  loss  of  fortune,  the 
ore  eptfutbiff  where  Concen- 
i'$  Rinjill'. '  The  idea,  circum- 
lisfortuhe,  will  be  inaintained 
id  v,thc  attention  will  be  rlvel- 
ie  mailum  of  ihe  inteSedutU 
llectei]  add  Rept  in  a  state  of 
re  far  nipr^  dpt  to  grieve  when 
n  tK6  'ihoiigbts  ate  employed 
on  a  totally  difier'eiirsiib'iBtt;'      '       ''■'■'"   ''■ 

It  would  be  dillicult  tu  find  a  better  illustration  of  what  we 
conceive  tu  be  the  true  influence  of  Conccntrativeness  ' 
iotellectual  faculties,  than  a  case  of  its  morbid  impairr 
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lated  by  Sir  A.  Crkhtolivin'bitiiWork  on'  MentaVDeFaogcnient, 
vol.  i;  p.  ftSl'.  ^  ^\e  ^titot  v(att^<kd'  bj^  Dr  >Mtcaiiti.\Siiid  Sir 
Alexahd^r  fajfflielf )'  %l^a^/>  tydwij^nmijitJbin  kage  Jiirume, 

who,   tiU  ith(!  fl^  ^•>twk^3i)^obe-^nd<fae'^bffS)ifaot[cisQ(e^ 
have  been  much  hare<&t  ^thetkK^^ot'  Aek^vibm  ^oaiBua^ad 

enjoyed  It 'Oe))<|niibie>Aiireiiofi  il^dd^>thoaghrof  ^(cldiiGa&  fiifine. 
His  absenbe  tof  mind'JWflbibktrdfirar,  Atidihembuliiisi^ii^  4mi* 
lingly  sk  for>a'\vht)le*cibiy.  witj^oiJt>iiiovio^iiij^ih9wkBin{iia)rffel 
gree  tqdakohcilyf^ilnd  itiw^(^dy(tD'dttsoi>t«i!^  i[^)hLBOoiifitefiian8) 
that  a  midiiplicity  of  thoughignttsTi^'wnUtiAMf  sAtcndit^ietuh 
other  in  his  mind,  many  of  which  were  gay  and  cheerful ;  for 
he  would  laugh  heartily  at  4imc9»  not  with  on  unmetuMog-ceun- 
tenance,  but  evidently  from  internal  merriment. .  He  was  occa- 
sionally so  strangely  inl^lt^nttv^piIiiar^Awhen  pushed  by  some 
want  which  he  wished  to  express,  if  he  had  begun  a  sentence, 
A^  wouict suddmk/gUp'sObrtqfigr  •^M^hidf.  t&lfyOhr&t^^, 
as  tho^tghhe'kadl/brgotUntb&iUf^sehe^hmdiioisaffi'i'i^ 
his  attention  Wi»  ^u^ed  dnd^>b^%tt9<ifid4iced  4b  spenlC,  he  always 
expressed  himself  m^^aifd  l^ti^u^^'aiidiwfitH'-mu^h/pbwpl'vrty ; 
and' if  a  quedtioiM  'wev^  prdpoisM^ta  tiim  ^vtrhiefa-  fF^qoired  llld<ex^ 
ercise  of  jud^ent/ mtU  iittlhilil  ife  iimd^^'io^  c^t^d'ti^iti  he 
judged  correctlv.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  made  to 
take  any  t^ker6i^fe!;''biit'KeAVd^kt  I6h^th  pi'tVdft^  i6&hve 

his  ciirrlcle,'  ln'WhJ(a'Brt"Afeiati{itr  at^tittVe^  ilfccdifnpflfAifea  Wm. 
At  fi^^t  he  eoiild  tiot^^e  ilidu^ed  "tb^go  fc6y6ha  ?^Jf  a' n^efj^ 
in  siicceeditirf  ktt6tilfAs;^<he'  coWsitit^  t6^=gd'fertH^fi''  HiAm^ 
steadily,- and,* whi^n  aljpu^ tW)^^ ^k 'cia>riage;toolc' Jfeinfe t6^ AVbii 
it ;  bdt  Wh^ii  'A  ia^^  lie  be'kme'fadABiah'ji^d  Wh  'Hiis^^ke^d^, 
he  would'often  fkU  ii^td  ^aitb^y  iHld 'Wkt)d^^4H6ti^ht^;^kEUf 
allow  the  rSns' to  han^  Ibpie^fn  ^Yfti  hknd^.  ^' '  Nh-id^a^ ^ientM  t6 
bejdr  evir  ta^in^.^"\tHfen'^hy'bA^  dlhife  aci^sS'^lA*  terihtf, 
which  excited  attgei'-^t*te^H6r8es  feufr^A  fflt»U;^bti^  th^^ 
they  exhibited  al  such  an  ^untriiial  ^nti  (inkiHa  treWr«erit'>ttiktte 
him  soon  desi^tv'and  ^rclWdtetf-'hlg  a^feiltiiri1t6  his  6^ti^f^^. 
As  soon  as  they  were  quieted,  he  would  relapse  into  uns^ttii^d 
thought  bir  His  \dMi  '^^fe  \neiafichflly;'fflS^ori^'Htif're^  aHii^ed 
to  wSk'«l<yw  i'if  !eh#y  ^feife"^  ttiH  ^h^iftif,**  they  "w^e  g^fafe^ 
rally  erifcouragfed t6'^d 'fitet'=  "*  ''  '"'••'f  'tv..((t..  ,'  .-.^  .  i )  .n,:  . 
Here  the  ^intellfect  '^fe^s  'tibi^haVi  'lieW  perf^rtlV>y6ilrid,  And 
capable  6f  jtidgmeht'^'ifttd  4h6toghf  T'ftht,  iib{yat^htfy 'fr8fcrf"ibittb 
deratigement  of 'CoiWe^ti*«i^^6ss;'the'^bj^c«s  tlif6cf^t^6*'trti- 
der went  *k  pirpe ttral  tJidnge.' '  ^Hfe'^cfts^  r^seifrbl^'  ck)*P)^  tlikt  kX 
Dr  John  Walker,  noticed  in  our  8th  volume,  p.  400.' It 'wdiiltf  Ap- 
pear that  aI<hoirgHatt(?n*tt6xi1ku'rhi6WbtecBy'ai^debf'at*tii>ity 
of  the  inteVecty' yet  Cottderiti^titenfessi  i^  4^«detttAi!ly  necessary  to  * 
keep  the  intellectual  jTactdiidk  M  tltkr^  diltif  in  ihh  sort  bf  em- 
ployment If  this  view  he  itoutidj  Inability  to  fiisten  the  atten- 
tion upon  a  subject  of  thought  may  arise  either  from  deficiency 
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of  inleUecty  wlAk  attends^  or  from  weakness  of  Concentrative- 
•mUdbf-eiMlMfif  4ht\  inUUect  U)  aUaiJL  And  may  not  this 
nprf  dpptrfmdy  contradictory  observations  oil  phreno- 
l^giifeif>l>yoflb«vifag  dial  tlie  thoughts  may  »ometimeft  be^apt 
lo:i4mdaiv  fiN^i|>l:h6ugh  Conoentrativeness  is  full  ?  • 

•r'Hifeffiire^ng  UnCs.artt  from  the  pen  of  a ourrespoodenti  who 
M^^hflftTttHy^akre  thrown  out  w3tb:aifKdence9  and  ratberlin  the 
hdpaMthatj^bej^itnBjE  aid  ia,. leading  to  a <x>rrect ^analysis  of  the 
fbwllfvAban-uildar  the  belief  that  they  arc  entitled  to  be  placed 
teiflliQ|dbDVtt .  the  vamk  of  conjectures 
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•  09l-8vBRb|jp  JaQi<2^y  Feb-  .1.  ami  8.,  lB3d.  By  Henry  Cuirke,  MiniFler 

. '  of  ibeiCongpngstion.    Duadep  s  ^qUl  by  tlve.  Book«oiWni;  uIm  b}-  John 

.  i  Andenan  Jaik,  Kdinburgh,  and  R,  Hunter,  London*    Qvo^  pp.  4H. 

Xhk  relation  bctw.een  Chrisitianity  and  Phrenology  appears 
to  ^s  ip  be  the  following..  The  communications  of  the  iiibic 
loav  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  the  one  relating  to  matters 
wbiich  tbe  human  intellect  could  never,  by  its  own  powers,  have 
dii|C9y6i;€d.;  and.  .the  other  consisting  of  descriptions  of  beings 
wbiqb  Qxist.ip  this  world,  and  of  rules  of  duty  to  be  observed 
by.  those  beings, — which  rules  and  beings  appear  to  be  subjected 
to  fli&  examination  of  every  ordinary  understanding*  To  the 
fwi^fier  class  belong  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ, 
aii4»the  state  of  man  after  death;  and  in  the  latter  are  compre- 
bcpded  human  nature,  such  as  it  now  exists,  and  all  moral  and 
regions  duties  which  bear  relation  to  human  happiness  in  this 
worid. 

The  Calvinist,  Arminian,  and  Unitarian,  entertain  views 
widely  different  regarding  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  such  subjects  Phrenology  can  throw  no  light  what- 
ever, and  therefore  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  mix  up  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  one  with  a  treatise  on  the  other ; — and  this  obser- 
vatioQ  is  equally  applicable  to  every  announcement  contained  in 
the  Bible  regarding  matters  which  are  not  permanent  portions  of 
onjiwry  nature. 

The,  Dible^  however,  contains  numerous  descriptions  of  hu- 
man naturCf  and .  numerous  rules  for  the  guidance  of  human 
conduct ;  ail  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  consUtution 
of  the  mind  at  it  i^  reveided  to  \is  by  pl^servation,  and  with  the 
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inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  that  constitution  coacem- 
ing  its  most  becoming  and  most  advantageous  modes  of  action. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  appears  to  us  to  establish  the  bar- 
mony  between  Phrenology  and  the  represeotJUtiDns  of  Scripture 
on  the  points  alluded  to.     But  let  us  come  to  details. 

We  are  informed  in  Matthew'^s  Gospel  (xv.  19))  that  ^^  out 
of  the  heart^  (clearly  meaning  the  mind)  ^*  proceed  evil  dioughts, 
murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 
mies \"  and  statements  essentially  to  the  same  eifect  are  made 
in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans  (i,  SQ^l)^  and 
to  the  Galatians  (v.  19-Sl).  Now,  according  to  Phrenology, 
excessive  and  irregular  action  of  various  faculties  produoes  evil 
thoughts; — an  abuse  of  Destruptivenesa  occasions  murder;  an 
abuse  of  Amativeness  gives  ri«e  to  adulteries  and  fornications ; 
an  abuse  of  Acquisitiveness  produces  thefts ;  an  abuse  of  Secre- 
tiveness  leads  to  fal$ehood ;  and  an  abuse  of  Destructiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  is  the  origin  of  bli^phemiea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  striking  accordance ;  and  the  harmony  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  if  we  put  the  faculties  enumerated  by 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart  to  the  test  of  0  similar  contrast.  Mr  Stew- 
art's  ^^  Active  and  Moral  Powers'^  are  the  following : 

I.  Appetites — Hunger;  T)iir3t;  Appetite  of  Sex. 

II.  Desirks — The  Desire  of  Knowledge;  of  Society;  of 
Esteem ;  of  Power ;  of  Superiority.' 

in.  Affections — Parental  andPUial  Affection;  Af&ctions 
of  Kindred ;  Love — Friendship ;  Patriotism ;  Universal  Bene- 
volence ;  Gratitude— Piety. 

AfalevolefU  Affections. — '*  The  names  which  are  given  to  these 
in  common  discourse,^  say^  '^Ax  Stewart,  "  are  various : — Ha- 
tred; Jealousy;  Envy  ;  Hevenge:  .Mif^anthropy.  But,'*  con- 
tinues he,  ^'  it  may  be  doubted  if  there'be  ofiy  principle  of  this 
kind  implanted  by  nature  in  the  mind,  excepting  the  principle 
of  resentment ;  the  others  bein^  grafted  on  this  stock  by  our  er- 
roneous opinions  and  criminal  habits.*' 

IV.  Self-Love. 

V.  The  Moral  Faculty. 

VI.  Principles  which  co-opcrate  with  our  Moral 
Powers  IM  their  ikfluki^ce  on  conduct;  viz.  Decency,  or 
Regard  to  Character;  Sympathy;  the  Sense  of  the  Ridiculous; 
and  Taste. 

These  faculties,  then,  joined  with  intellect,  compose  the  hu- 
man mind,  according  to  Mr  Stewart ;  and  it  will  be  found  much 
more  difScult  to  account,  by  means  of  his  single  malevolent  af- 
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tree  is  kn<Mi«iil^ttb'OWn't^it>l  fWWtHb^nJ'ltwtiiJb'ntit gather 
ifigs;-ilw4br,tt!lraubl^b<uH>  gB«h«^i|ll^y<gr^)eS:  ''A  gAbdl^an, 
,aufc;ofidljigt>M'tMrati!iTt'of!M»4tt»t,i'bHllgt'tli  iTd-ifj  lliak  which 
is)gDbd;.w]diH)  WiitnwUv'^»^^tWi««iiUreta^Ur^  bf  li^Utttrt, 
inageth;fMiH^'th««>tthkit  Mie4(l<>i'fer-)tf-)|!tl«"ffMndMce'or'the 

ban(Uii»ftbbtbspwlM«lU;''(<lLuk*v^4'4,4^0' 'A<iil^^»"^^^^^ 
.Q^lv-iAy  UuawUi'^Hs:  fitHki'<(er»( iftoJM  '•'Let^vbilr-tigtit  so 

(]UUn'fi'aiherwhiGk>Miin^btn«ieBit''''ierfi&  itgfth);''*'  I'sni  not^come 
taioIL  iheiiri^tsoiwj  <}litii^n^3>td  pPiDentBtrce  f-  ■  fWia.it  v.  16 ; 
mii8.>..Gt'TNtrfiaml«ihe-Ba](Ji'>^BeHdd'BnJ*ftAte  Indeed, 
iBi:BJMB'i»ifio:':^ac7^ij^j(>|lb!>4^4'^j>"''^^ilintttf;  the;  pap 
rable  of  the  sower,  he  o»e8illi^*illoWifi-WBri3  :  "  But  tfcat  on 
Bbagnlignimidiabvthev-'WtlKihy'Ui^tPhM^rBnd  good  heart, 
hiVings-hnrattheit^imlt  vk^'lt.'ffnd  brittgfbtHh  fmit  wtth'pa- 
tieiKei1^(Mlpe*fm^l&)iii'A)id>itt4ht>:^AUteorttieliKt^ee^: 
"  I  say  untfl.ji»(iJdlatiUlwwise'j«y''dhMJ'^  In'hettvAiv'overone 
sinner  th 
sons,  whi 

ngbteoui 
orainano 
ApmU' 
withi  llhei 
u.iS.) 
(Titus'  i 
IMd,  wi 
Iiiin>aftto 

wtbktd  « 

t1l«  DMIf 

man  thoi 
shew  thy 

froward ;"  (xviii.  ^5,  26.)  Finally  :  "  Mark,  ^.  per&ct  iuiiD, 
and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  ^at  1114^  is  peaces" 
(xxxvii.  37.) — See  aim  Psfalma  i.  Ij  S;  xv.';  xwn.  ll ;  xxxiil. 
I$^(;f!»vil.,j6,>l74  ^yu,.\Qt-\2;  ctiitcxxviii. 
.,,Thvs,4t,iip  abuodantiyyoviduat,  .that  while  tkehnnvn  laitid  m 
re{treseqte4>  iq  ScripLure  a»  IjaUei  to.  oommit  every  apecies  of 
wickedness,  it  is  at  the  same  time  spoken  of  as  possesiiftg  nioral 
qualities  of  a  pure  and  exalted  flescription  ^  ';  ^  ffood  nwn." 
weare'exjiressTy  told,  "out  of'' the  swi  ^reamre  ^hiajuart, 
Iningeih  lojih  thai  whicli  \s  good,*^  l^'ow',  f'brsnology  sfi^ws  us. 

VOL.  IX.— 1(0.  XMV.  Y 
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that  although  the  mind  is  endowed  with  strong  anitnal  propen- 
sities, which  are,  in  the  majority  of  inditiduals,  prone  to  rush 
into  abuse,  yet  it  lias  received  also  Various  moral  powers, — 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.  This  system 
of  philosophy,  therefore,  in  representing  human  nature  as  pos- 
sessing excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  is  also  in  harmony*  with 
Scripture. 

In  the  third  place,  St  PanU  in  hb  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
argUes,  that  *^  when  the  Gentiles,  whidi  have  not  the  lair,  do 
by  nature  the  things  continued  in  the  taw,  these,  having^not  the 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  which  sh^w  the^  woi%  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts^  their  eotaseience  also  heating  witness, 
and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  exciising 
one  another;^  (Rom*  ii.  14,  15.)  It  will  bereeollected'  that 
the  two  classes  of  facukies,  the  propenenties  and  moral  'senti- 
ments, do  not  appear  to  the  understanding  to  possess  the  'saihe 
excellence  and  authority,  but' that  w^  are  instinotivdly 'conscious 
that  the  latter  class  is  ofi  a  highetf  order,  and  Mis  been!  filmed 
by  nature  to  goVerii  theionne^;^c>|ipd'dkair  it  if  fMbt'^th^i  dic- 
tates of 'the  moral  sentiments  that)  our.  nidmral  lAMions  bf^^duty 
begin.  Now  this  is  'precitiely,.out  land  out,  <tHe'dActrine  cff  St 
Paul.  Tiie  Gentiles  were  enddwed  by  nature  with  Berievdlence, 
Consdendousness,  VeaeFation,  Bshd  Intellect ;  their  intdHeet,  on 
Comparing  the  irregular  aed'exoessiye  manifestations  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities' with  the  diotatea  of  the  moral  sentiments,  per- 
ceiveid  tiie  oppo^tion  between  them,-— >and  tostaiitly  their  mindft 
stood  convicted  of  offending  against  a  law  of  morality  t^Htten 
in  their  hearts. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  taught  iii  the  Bible  that  6od  has 
given  different  talents  to  different  individuals ;  to  one  five  ta- 
lents, to  another  two,  and  to  another  one,  and  that  each  shall 
be  accountable  only  for  that  which  he  hath.  (See  Matth.  xxv. 
14-SO ;  also  Rom.  xii  6,  7,  8 ;  1  Peter,  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
7;  vii.  7.)  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment, either  animal,  moral,  or  intellectual,  of  any  two  indivi- 
duals, and  not  be  convinced  that  Scripture  and  Phrenology 
precisely  coincide  in  this  view  of  human  nature ;  and  here  also, 
while  Phrenology  accords  with  the  Bible,  many  of  the  other  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy  stand  in  opposition  to  it :  for  not  a 
few  philosophers  mmntain  that  all  men  are  created  with  equal 
talents ;  and  even  those  who  admit  a  difference,  merely  state  the 
fact,  and  do  not  point  out'  the  nature,  the  causes,  or  the  extent 
of  the  variety  apparent  in  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
viduals—which  Phrenology  makes  palpable  even  to  the  senses. 

Finally,  St  Paul  observes^  *^  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with 
me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.     For 
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the  good  that  I  wogld,  I  do  not ;  but  tbdovil  yrhich  I  would^iioty 
thftt  I  do.    NoW)  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  moie  I  that 
do'it^  4)iit$ifi  <tb8t  dw^leth'ln  iM.   I  indf  th^iv  i,  la^that,  ^Ken 
i  iviottld  dO'goed^etikia  preaent  mith  DM^    Fori  delight  itt  the 
law  isf  QaA  ^aA&r  the^iiliifttird -man.  '■  Bttt  I^^eeanothef  lav^un 
my*  membcfs^iKterring^gaiait  the  lai^'of^m^iiiindv'^aiMl.UiDggig 
me  into  captivity  to  the  la  Or  of  sin,  vrhich  is  in  my  member^;^ 
(Aom.  vii;:(18-eai^)'.  And^again;  iaf  the^Bi^atle'to  tbb  GsidlMns 
(v.  17)  ?'^'  Foff  the  fletb  llistel^  against  .th»a(nri^,  and  the .apmt 
agaknt  the  .^Aesbt  and  .theae  are^ecntrary  the  one  ie  the. ether ; 
eo  thatiye'€a«itotdei4bethingS'that'3^e{woirid..t  Butif^^led 
by  the  spirit,  ^e  ate  fidt  tiBdn  tbr  law;    NeW|'  th^  iroDk«i<}f/the 
•flesh  are  manifest;  vrhiBh  aretheae  r  Adnkcey,  <NiiiolMioli,''i 
cleanness,  lascividusness,  lidolatry,' witchcrafts  hati^; 
emulatioBSi  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyii^s,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revellings,.  and  'such  like  9  of-  the  avfaidi  i  tell  you 
before,  as  I  have  alsb  told  you  dn  time  ^Mst,  lhAli4hey  •which -do 
-such  things  ehall  net  inherit  ihefkingdbm*ofi  Ood."    Bat  4ibe 
fniitrof  <tne  efirk  la  love^i  joy ^.  peace,  Jong^suffering, '^ntieiieflB, 
goodness,  faJth^tmeekneS8,'tem^ianoei'.agaiaBt  ench  there  is  no 
hw.^ •  St  Paul  IS  here  hpeaktng. of  hiaowBr eaperieDee  as  Jm ^in- 
-dividual;  and.  hta  description  efthimselfisresaodytinisceordanbe 
with  that  of  one  class  of  .cbaniciBrB  with  whiah  Pfanenoldgy 
make    us  aaquaiotedwMiameiy^  thbse  in.  wbena  large  organs  of 
the  animal  propensMea  are  eodsbined  trith  kFge!Dr|;ate  of 'cbe 
moral  seatimeota  and' 'an  adiiie  temperaments    The  history  of 
'St  P«uPs  life  shews*  that  he 'faelongedite  this  classL    (HiS'Origi- 
-nal  conduct  in  relation  to  Christianity  was  '^^faceothhtt  out 
threatenings  and  (shmghter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord:''  he 
-'*  made  havoc  of  the  ^  church,  entering'  into  every  hooaa^  and 
hauling  mcsi  and  women^  committed  them  to  prison  ;^  (Acts, 
viii.  3 ;  ix.  1.)  *  At  this  period  the  propensities  held  the  ascen- 
dency.    After  his  conversion  he  contmued  to  feel  the  soheita- 
tions  of  those  feelings  in  the  manner  forcibly  described  in  the 
passages  just  quoted  from  his  Epistles;  but  he  no  longer  yielded 
to  their  abuses.     The  moral  sentiments,  under  the  influence  bf 
altered  views,  had  now  asauaned  the  supremacy.     It  wiU  be 
remarked  that  he  distioody  recognises  the  actibn  of  both  sets 
of  faculties  within  his  own  mind:  ^  I  deKght,^  says  be,  '^'in 
the  law  of  Ood,  after  ^the  inward  man ;  but  I  see  aftoiher 
law  in  mff  manbers  warrimg  against  tJte  law  of  lay  mimd^  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,-  which  is  in-  my 
member&^    We  are  a#are  that  some  divines  construe  the  *'  spi- 
rit ^  mentioned  in  the  verses  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians,  to  mean  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  contradisdnguished  from 
human  nature:  but  it  appears  to  us  that  such  an' interpre- 
tation is  not  only  unwarranted,  but  inconnstent  with  the  woids 

y2 
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iust  cited  ia  italics,  where  both  ^^  laws  ^  are  spoken  of  as  equallj 
inherent  in  PauPs  nature ;  and  that  the  Apostles,  ia  dpeal^ing 
of  *^  the  spirit  ^  in  opposition  to  *'  the  flesh,^  allude  to  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  as  contr&dfs- 
tinguished  from  the  animal  propensiUes.     The  wiorks  of  die 
flesh  above  described  by  St  Paul,  are,  without  exception,  abii^ws 
q{  one  or  several  of  the  faculties.     He  described  also  ^^  the 
fruit  of  the  spirit,''  which  is  *'  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ;"' and  every 
one  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  legitimate  actibn  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect.      He  says,  most   truly,  *  that 
"  against  such  there  is  no  law.'*     Certainly  none — because  the 
moral  sentiments  are  the  ruling  powers,  and  their  dictat^i^,  Sfh^n 
enlightened  by  intellect^  are  supreme. 

Similar  views  are  eloquently  expounded  by  Mr  Clarke  in  the 
Lectures  of  which  the  title  is  copied  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  article.  We  are  happy  to  see  Phrenology  finding 
its  way  into  the  pulpit^  and  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that,  were 
clergymen  in  general  to  call  in  the  aid  of  physical  scietice  and 
philosophy  to  illustrate  and  support  the  truths  of  religion,  they 
would  soon  perceive  a  decided  augmentation  of  the  interest  eli- 
cited and  instruction  communicated  by  their  discourses. 

Mr  Clarke  has  prefixed  to  his  Lectures  a  Table  of  the  Phre- 
nological Organs,  divided  into  three  columns;  the  first  contain- 
ing the  names  and  uses  of  the  organs — ^the  second^  their  abuses 
— and  the  third,  the  effects  of  their  deficiency.  And  he  adds 
the  remark^  that  ?*  if  the  first  column  be  read  from  top  to  hoU 
torn  through  the  whole  Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uses  of 
the  organs  are  all  good — ^highly  important — absolutely  neces- 
sary :  but  if  the  second  column  be  read  in  the  same  manner,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  abuses  of  the  organs  produce  all  the 
crimes  known  amon^  men ;  while  reading  the  third  column 
wholly  by  itself  will  show  that  deficient  organs,  even  those  that 
may  oe  most  awfully  misapplied,  are  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 

The  deficiency  would  not  be  an  improvement By  looking 

at  the  uses  and  abuses  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  may  either  evalt  to  high-toned  religion, 
or  debase  to  grovelling  superstition — belief  in  prodigies,  magic, 
ghosts,  and  all  kinds  of  absurdities;  and  even  Conscientiousness 
may,  when  joined  with  these  in  its  abused  state,  aid  the  delusion 
and  swell  the  evils.  The  abuses  of  the  organs  only  are  sins ; 
and  from  these  sins  the  majority  of  human  miseries  flow.  To 
use  the  organs  aright  is  of  course  to  avoid  transgression  and  to 
escape  suffering;  and  this  again  is  to  be  virtuous  and  happy ."^ 

In  the  first  lecture,   Mr  Clarke  shews  that   Christ  ancl  his 
Apostles  teach  that  man  has  animal  propensities^,  from  which 
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chiefly  sin  baa  its  origin ;  that  these  are  alluded  to  as  powers  in 
themselves  both  necessary  and  good ;  that,  according  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  they  may  be  kept  within  the  Umits  of  vir- 
tue and  religion  ;  that  man  is  to  be  rendered  religious,  not  by 
their  destruction,  but  by  directing  them  aright ;  and  that  hu- 
man nature  is  by  no  means  the  mass  of  unmingled  degradation 
which  it  is  so  frequently  represented  to  be. 

"  Both  Christianity  and  Phrenology,'*  says  he,  "  forbid  us  to 
view  man'^s  nature  as  a  mixture  of  brute  and  demon.     They  who 
are  become  half  brute  half  demon  are  said  to  be  *  without  natural 
affection,'  and  to  be  *  given  up  to  vile  affections.'    *  As  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  m  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  conve- 
nient ;  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness.'    They  are  *  men 
of  corrupt  minds.'     They  are  in  an  unnatural  state.     Thev  arc 
degraded,  debased,  and  *  gone  out  of  the  way.'    But  while  we 
may  point  to  them  as  mekncholy  proofs  of  what  human  beings 
may  become,  we  must  not  point  to  them  as  evidences  of  what 
human  nature  in  its  essence  and  constitution  is.     We  might  as 
justly  adduce  Socrates,  Newton,  and  Howard,  as  proofis  that 
the  nature  of  every  man  is  wise,  and  good,  and  Rf ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^ 
up  Nero,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Judge  Jeffreys,  as  evi- 
dences that  the  nature  of  every  man  is  base,  cruel,  and  depraved. 
To  place  the  crimes  of  men  to  the  account  of  an  uncontrollably 
sinful  nature,  is  to  exculpate  them  from  blame.     It  is  more :  it 
is  asserting  that  man  is  unimprovable.     It  is  condemning  all 
plans  and  attempts  which  aim  at  exalting  the  human  mind.     It 
IS  pronouncing  all  human  means  unavailing  to  elevate  the  human 
character.     It  is  representing  a  human  being  as  too  worthless, 
despicable,  and  vile,  to  be  the  object  of  virtuous  affection.     Let 
man  be  the  loathsome  reptile  that  he  is  sometimes  supposed, 
and  he  is  unworthy  of  regard,  undeserving  of  respect,  and  utter* 
ly  destitute  of  any  claims  upon  the  laws  of  benevolence  and 
truth.     Then,  duty  to  each  other  men  cannot  owe.     Beings 
who  were  compounded  of  only  brute  propensities  and  demon 
bate,  worked  up  to  a  nature  raaically  and  universally  depraved, 
must  invariably  act  as  demon-brutes.     But  is  this  the  case  ? 
Are  our  social,  scientific,  charitable,  and  religious  institutions, 
proofs  that  we  are  demon-brutes  ?     Whenever  a  man  sincerely 
laments  that  the  human  race  is  nothing  but  beast  and  demon, 
his  own  lament  demonstrates  that  his  views  are  fake.     He  is  not 
himself  a  demon- beast;  for,  if  he  were,  ho  such  lamentation 
could  escape  him. 

*^  Does  the  tiger  lament  his  own  fierceness,  or  the  iserpent 
mourn  over  his  degradation  and  poison?  And  as  impossible 
would  it  be  for  man — for  any  man — to  sigh  for  human  nature^ 
if  the  nature  of  every  human  being  were  brutified  and  demon* 
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ised.    Vhe  gitod-imiAr  «gfas««v«r  ate  pM^fte  ^tliathe'i*  Mi  ail 
sin.     Mlift  htt»  itfde^4ii).aininal'nitt]ftv  but  he  hm  dto  an  in. 
(ellecturi  naltire.     Wiveo  the  fdrmer  absorbs  'tlie  latter-^'-wfaeD 
the  fnind)  or  soul,  is  fttvatlowed'tip  in  -mere  sense^-^-^tben-traly 
mah  beeomesr  an  swfal  offetottsf.'    His^^enbrmmea  are  tettifale. 
He  i^iAd  fhevf  <Wjggr»M!u  Ihe  ^lensls,  and  peitHaps  eiwii<diilHMioiir 
demons.     But,  when  ilie  aniuial  ftart-ef  man  »  purified  by  man^ 
mond  senHm^ntsandiibiseTbcdiyy  UsrkiteHectuai'iatultiefl^  then 
is  ilf  manifest  tbiA  iheteis  a  noble  ^  ^nl  in  nan,  and  the  inpU 
ration  of  the  Atmigbty  giveth  him  understanding/  •   ^  His  deeds 
then,  are  wroaglit  in  •  the  love  of  -GmI  and  man.^    '  He  then 
evinceCh  the  same  mnid  which  wa»  also  jn  Christ  :**  and  then  he 
gires  forth  evidence  that  t  God  hath  made  him  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  hotbertiwned  hiin  with- glory  and  honoar**^ 
The  second  lecture  issderotad  to- the  monrt  sentimcBttt  regard* 
ing  which'  thfe  teachfngsof  Pi^enok^  and  Christianity  are  thus 
coiiipared.    ^*  The  one  teaches  that  them  are  eertam  natural 
moral  sentiments,  which  are  elementary  ooostitueBtsofthr  human 
mind ;  the  other  appeals  to  these  sentiments  as  to  things  which 
actually  exist  in  man.     By  one  it  is  asserted  that,  these  senti- 
ments, rightly  dh^ected,  will  lead  to  thediacharge  of  individual^ 
relative,  and  religious  duties.;  by  the  other  it  is  affirmed  that 
man  must  employ  those  powers  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  uoto,— - 
to  serve  bib  God^  and  to  work  out  his  salvation.     One  ajstem 
teaches  that  human  beings  are  eonslttutBd  nmral  agents ;  the 
other  treats  them   as  such.  •  Every   page  of  man^  histoiy 
proves  his  possession  of  those  moral  powers^*    Every  page  «x 
the  New  Testament  addresses  itself  to  thenk     Too  often  have 
they  been  most  wofolly  neglected,  asisapplied,  enfeeUedy  and 
debased.    But  was  there  ever  upon  earth  a  peaple  devoid  of  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrot^^  honour  and  diihonour?    Did 
ever  a  people  exist  who  evinced  no  sentiments  of  wonder  and 
veneration  towards  things  stupendous  and  a  power  superhmnan  ? 
The  reli^on  of  the  most  superstitious  isevideneeof  some  natnral 
powers  IB  man  which  prompt  to  the  adoration  of  auperior  ob- 
jects; the  grossest  idolatry  must  be  the  effiaot  of  sonra  mental 
cause.     What  is  it?  From  the  anianl  propensities  ahme  it  could 
not  possibly  proceed.     Were  man  reduced  to  the  condition  ef 
the  ourang-outang,  he  would  not  then  be  a  wnrdiipper  of  even 
an  idol.     Paganism,  under  its  most  disgusting  forms,  sdll  points 
up  to  mental  powets  which  in  their  nature  must  be  good  and 
noble,  and  in  their  designed  use  most  salutary.     The  worship* 
pers  of  Boodh  in  India,  of  Foe  in  China,  and  af  Lama  in  Thibet^ 
evince  the  very  same  mental  sentiments  as  those  which  are  mani- 
fested by  I  the  worshippers  of  the  only  true-Ciod.    Only  chanca 
the  object  of  worship  and  the  truth  of  this  position  will  be  cb- 
mtmstrated.     The  inhabitants  of  India,   China,  and  Thibet, 


migbt  wpsdiip  ihe  GMf tpti^'s^&od.i^itbwt}  iwkrgoiog  a  change 
of  ofttum;  «Qd  iMOy/peofJe-wglht  extcbaDge  an  infericur  coderqf 
mowld  ludd  religion  for  one*  tha^iwas  better^  without  excbangiiig 
a  jsingle  |K)W^  ,€€  the  ipind  for  soi^e  .other .*" 

Mr  Clufke  iift»  iQoliukrd  anyoiig  ^he  ^oval  sentiments  Sel^ 
jBfileeaai.  Love  of.  AppnAMUioo^  aw  QautioiMoess ;.  be<Miu8e»  s^ys 
lic^>^  they  h^9  ID.  their  U£^  a  clecided  .moral  t^nd^cy.""  Self- 
£flneein,be  n^^rdft-^  ^'  thec|M(ifi«pf  alUriie  honour,  dignity,  and 
iqop^Lg^ttJib?Q9>r  andaa  ^  ithatjdvhiqh  exalts  the  mind  abSve  mean- 
n^,  9^f tiKty,.i|n€t  b«aen9M»7  W^  sju^p^t  that  jfew  of  pur  readers 
mil  h^fe' conw^niwhh-Mx  Clattke;  for  humility,  which  is  the  only 
itanlttof. deficient>Se}f<^8it^nirJs  neijtji^r  inconsistent  with  ^^  true 
hasi^u^^ '  digoit ji,  aotd  i»^al  gr^atnt 86«" jtior  peo^ssarily  aocpm*. 
panied  by  r  *\  imeaiKiQf9%  8i^iiility>)  mi  baseness^r  Wh^n  directed 
byihigb^SEKCMlt^es,  S^lf^^sleeai^  Lavejof  Approbation^  and  Cau-^ 
tionsBe^  ha^e  dtnifaltlfiss^  lika,  eyei^<,other  weata)  power,  ^^  a 
moral*  tendency  T  bu4  stilli'iB  thfinselve^y  they  .have  qo  tincture 
of.iooraKty.  lodeed^. we,  ba^e  Jlong  bqftn  much  inclined  to  the 
Qfj^on  tiMkt  Ibe  •  received .  list  of  ^^  aioral.  sentimeotsT  is  far  top 
extensive;  and  that  Bene voWncoiVeoerationf  and  Conscientious- 
ness^  ai'ie  the  only  a&ctive  faculties  which  exercise,  a  disinterested 
control  over  tb^  animal  powers.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive^ neither  Hope,  nor  Wonder,  nor  Wit,  nor  Firmness,  nor 
ImitatiM^  exercises  any  aucb  control;  and  even  Ideality  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  ;^lfisb  mdul- 
geote,  at  the  expense  or  to  tba  annoyance  or  diBregard  of  other 
men.  Every  one  of  tb?  six  fi^culties  last  named,  may  beso  har- 
moniously lei^ued  with  the  propeositiesi  as  to  start  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  perfornoMMice  of  the  most  immoral  acts. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  lecture,  Mr  Clarke  treats  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  the. necessity  of  cultivating  and  enlight- 
ening it  before  Christianity  can  be  fully  realized.  "  As  the 
intellectual  fkculti? %?  says  be»  **  are  the  only  media  of  access  to 
the  mond  sentimeaMy  ana  tbi^.morajl  scntiinents  are  thepnly  in- 
struments by  which  th^  animal  prppensities  can  be  duly  restrain- 
ed and  beneficiallyj  directed,  virtuef  piety,  aiKl  true  rel^^^on, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength,  activity,  and  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  intellect  and  moral  powers.  It  has  been 
said,  that  ^  ignorance  is  tbe  mother  of  devotion.^  But  of  what  de- 
votion ?  Can  ignorance  produce  the  devotion  of  the  wrapt-en- 
nobled  soul  ?  .  Can  it  send  forih  tbe  devotion  of  Christ  ?-*-No. 
The  devotion  of  ignorance  is  low,  grovelling,  superstitious;  it 
is  mere  fear,  tinetured  deeply  with  the  dark  colouring  which  the 
animal  nature  has  given  it.  It  is  false  devotion.  That  which 
is  true  is  ever  brightened  highly  by  the  glowing  tints  that  tbe 
combined  energies  of  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  have  im- 
pressed upon  it.     There  is  no  beauty  in  the  devotion  which  is 
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the  offspring  of  ignorancA;  ila  p«ceDtag|9.is.bfi«e>  ij|||9,imi€^.i».or 
but  little  worth ;  too  often  has  it  provied  .worse  tfaw-  W9^K)esfu 
It  has  led  men  to  fanaticism  and  per8ecutiQ0^*<-rto  ibe.cqin^s^i^j^ 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  inflictioa  vpoiip  themseivf^ 
and  others  of  the  direst  miseries*  It  hasgjven  thenanp^  j^elig^qq 
to  that  which  was  positive  madaes3v  But  such  inqai^y,  w^^Aejifff^ 
produced  by  hearii^  the  Wprd  and.  under«taQdiag,itr,;afid  jre-i 
eeiving  the  good  seed  into  the  ^ood  ground  ^  ih€{  fnind*.  ••  Thkfllt, 
sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold  of  bigotry,  .aqger^  w;ratbb  #n4  iW'i^fb 
are  the  very  counterpart  of  those  fruits  qf  Iqy^  and  ^ff^k  <M^ 
peiuce'i  Uiat  the  religion  of  Jesus  .is  deigned  to  prodvoftf^-af^ 
*  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  knpw  them^^  *  If  a  jnau  h^y^  not  (]^ 
spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of  his." ,  But,  to  know  what  that  spjiciit 
was,  requires  the  exercise  of  both  the  perceiving  and  reflect^ 
powers.  The  fundamental  conwand,  '  Learp  of  me^Vc^npo^ 
be  obeyed  Without  a  vigo^'ous  u^  of  the  inteUcQtu^l  f^uUiesd 
but,  the  more  carefully  these  are  trained,  and  the  mOJFe  -a^id^t 
ously  the  moral  sentiments  are  at  the  same  tinie  puitivaled,  th^ 
higher  must  the  individual  ascend. in  e^^celleqce,  true.  religif% 
abd  positive  enjoyment.^ 

These  lectures  evince  in  their  author  a  refined  and  c^ltivfi^te^ 
utaderstandin^,  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  feelii^Y,an4 
an  ardent  desire  of  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  maukiiysi^ 
We  trust  that  their  circulaUon  will  be  extensive,  and  are  ^^r^ 
tiiat  they  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  every  ei^ 
lightened  Christian,  whatev^er  opinion  be  may  entertain  with,  re- 
spect to  Phrenology, 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

C^HAUACTER  AND  CEREBRAL  DEVELOPAf  ENX  OF  WIUUAM 

MANUEL,  A  PRECOCIOUS  CHILD. 

Willi Ak  Manuel,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch^,  waa 
bom  in  Flintshi)^,  in  March  1880.  He  is  the  object  of  publie 
curiosity,  on  account  of  his  being  able  to  read  five  languages, 
though  he  is  but  four  and  a  hsuf  years  old :  they  are  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  Latin,  Greeks  and  Hebrew.  His  father  is  a  letid- 
miner,  of  a  dull  and  heavy  aspect,  and  slothful  in  disposition  ; 
but  his  mother  is  nf  an  active  temperament,  and  appears  to  be 
liossessed  of  moi^  than  common  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  They 
nave  five  children,  of  whom  this  is  the  third ;  and  the  whole  are 
healthy  and  intelligent. 

His  mother  affirms  that  he  was  always  a  boy  of  very  quick 
(Observation.     When  only  ten  months  ola^  he  was  very  fond  of 
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having  a  book  ki  tii»  bandt  wMdi  exciting  her  attention^  as  soon 
as  he  was  able'  to  speak  nhe^  taught  him  tty  read,  by  pointing  to 
each  word  as  it  occurred  in  tht  tiook/^tid  pN)nofancihg'  it  to* 
hitn  ;  and  tbi?»8h*'did'whhoot^'tea<*fing'  him  to  spel)^  or  eten 
letting  him 'first  learn-  the  alpHabeC'  br  single  letters.  His  ea^ 
acquirement  of  English  atld^  WelM^'  hating  attracted  observation^ 
a  gentlemafn  «trpp(tied  him' with  kLntin  Hook^  to  which  he  ap. 
plied  with  similar  sutscess ;  and  he^^»  ^erward^  tattght  Greek 
and  Hebrew  in  the  skme  way' by  another  gentlemah.-  He  can 
now  read  all  these'  lA«gtia]g;es"  with  rfearly  equal  faciiity,  which- 
evet  weey  the  book  m^ay  betifrned';  aiid,'tbough  his  pronunda* 
tioti  is  not  verjr'discmce,  and  h^  is  quite  tuiacquaitited  with  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  contrive  to  execute  his  task  not  only 
without  hesitation,  but' even  with  rapidity.  His  mother  has 
taught  hkn  to^tepeat  some  Itttie' prayers  and  hymns;  and  she 
distinctly  states  that  his  verbal  memory  is  not  superior  to  that 
of  other  boys  of  his  own  age,  thowgh  in  other  respects  he  is  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  them.  ■  In  di.«position  the  boy  is  resolute 
And  deterniined,  and  in  character  he  combines  boldness  with 
caution :  he  is  fond  of  truth,  and  particularly  fearful  of  being 
ill  advised :  he  rs  candid^  kind  hearted,  and  benevolent ;  not  to 
be  competied  by  force,  y^t  ek^ty  ted  by  affection.  His  princi- 
plai -fault  is  passion;  but  he  is  very  open  to  the  conviction  of 
error,  especially  when  gentleness  and  reasoning  are  employed  to 
produce  the  effect.  '  ' 

In  general  appearance,  the  boy  isof  lai^  growth  and  healthy 

aspect.      His  temperament  is  sanguine,  and  there   is  a  rest*. 

less  activity  of  mind  and  body.   His  manners  are  engaging;  and 

his  look  intelligent.     The  three  great  divi«ons  of  the  brain  are 

*in  pretty  equal  proportion. 


DEVELOPMEKT. 


1.  AnmtlvenesBy  larger        *         IS 

2.  Phiioprogenit.  very  luge,       20 

3.  lohabitiveness,  large,    .  19 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  lai^ge,  17 
6.  Combat! veness,  rather  large,  17 
6.  Destractivenets^  very  lai^»  20 
7*  Secretiveness,  verj  large,  20 
8.  Acquisitiveness,  very  large, 
9*  Constnictiveness,  very  large, 

10.  Self-Etteem,  v^ry  Uuve, 

11.  Love  of  Apprtbation,  large, 

12.  Cautiousness,  very  large, 

13.  Beaevolence,  ^ery  large, 

14.  Ve  leration,  large, 

15.  Finnness,  very  large,    . 

16.  Conscientiousness,  very  large,  21 
17-  Hope,  laive,  19 
18.  Wonder,  Targe,  18 


20 
21 
20 
18 
21 
20 
19 
20 


19.  IdealHy,  very  large, 

20.  Wit,  las^,     . 

21.  Imitation,  very  large, 

22.  Individuality,  very  large, 
38.  Form,  veiy  large, 

24.  Size^  large,     . 

25.  Weight,  moderate, 

26.  Colour,  rather  small, 

27.  Locality,  moderate, 

28.  Number,  moderate, 

29.  Order,  rather  small, 

30.  Eventuality,  very  large 

31.  Time,  full,    . 
3  .  Tune,  rather  large, 
33.  Langua^  moderate, 
^4.  Comparison,  verjr  large, 
35.  Cauflalitv,  full, 


19 
20 
20 
20 
18 
11 

9 
10 
10 

8 
20 
14 

17 
10 

26 

15 
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In  oopppariDg  lkeIe|i4ii«^<iMvim<>£4hi9:^b^VcbfM 
his  cerebral  developmcuiv.'vire  pevmv^  at  oiiGe  th^  ralalion  thcgr 
bear  to  ^ch  .othar  wiUi  i'esp0Qi^|qiib^tfPof»n^£K9  and^mcml 
sentio^ents.  He  evideitflyt  belongs  *to  lhal>  dam  ^<  peraiMia  in 
whom  Uie  ukioiate  direeiiHiiltQf  ,&e  ,eharacter  dependfl  wcme  on 
the  circumstances  in.  wbi^h  tibe  indi vicUrnl-  ia  plap^^  .^1^**^ iipon 
any  preponderating iniiience/in. hisawa  natwal rdispo^iliqQa^f  Bjr 
the  judicious  exercise  ^f  auljUHritjr  oni  the  p^fft  of  AiiiiiiteUi^;enl 
parent,'  the  inferior  £Acuhie&  have  hitherto  beon  re^urained  .w)dnn' 
proper  bounds,,  and  have  eyideoeed.  tbea1s^l«^  bQly  by  tbst  f^r 
less  activity -and  indispoaitiDn;for.i7e{»$e  already  .allwjd^  and 
by  occasiopally  displays  <^,p|^s^nk  of  tha guiii^fl  >yhitb.|ie  hill 
afterwards  been  easily  made. senAiUa     ^  *    .  .  .  ^^  •     >'         •   >< 

In  looking  at  the  intellectMalregiqiMiourra^entionr,is^tf9^^ 
to  the  extraordinary osi^e  of  the. three f (organs. fiitwfed  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  forehead./  Inrtheji^tt^al  de^elopmei^t  4if 
these,  but  especially  of  th^  iow^st^  with  a  moderate  jendowmen^ 
of  Language^  we  ahail  6nd  the  elemeataof  the  ia)eiit-whicb  reD* 
ders  this  boy  so  relaarkable.  .  Firpm  observing  .the  \mt  named 
organ  to. be  but  moderately,  de^tekkp^  in  a- boy  ^o^uickin  the 
acquirement  of  language,  aotne  havieibeed  disposed  to  draw  in^ 
ferences  unfavourable  !to  iPbrenoiogy  9  i»  little  iconsideration^ 
however,  will  show  that  this  is^ne  of  many  instan^^es  in  which 
apparent  (exceptions  to  its  rules  have  Subsequently  served  to  odh*^ 
firm  the  principles  on  which,  the  science  is  established.  If  we 
attend  to  the.  mantfestatinna  of  hispowerv  and  andyae  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  mental  exercist,.  I  think  we  >shaU  be  btought  to  ad« 
mit  that  the  faculty  of  Xrfuigudge  .tiak^s  n  part  of  but  aeoondaiy 
importance  in  the  process^  .  At(  bis  age,,  the  ideas  or  mental 
conceptions  excited  by  their  appropriate  signs^  as  he  meets  with 
them  in  the  book,  must  be  very  few,  even  in  the  English  and 
Welsh,  and  in  the  others  he  is  unacquainted  with  them  all* 
Yet  he  reads  each  langui^e*  wi^i  equal  facility^  and  is4}uittt  in- 
diiferent  as  to'  th?  position  in  which  the  book  is'placed. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  act  of  reading  the  boy  reoog* 
nises  each  word  a^  a  jingle  ol^ect,  wbicb  he  individualises  from 
the  rest  as  a  distinct  and  separate  existenccb  To  one  wbo>uo* 
derstands  its  meaning,  every  word  is  tlie  arbitrary  sign  of  some 
speci6c  idea,  and  thenefore  requires  the  exercise  of  the  organ  of 
Language  to  receive  and  retain  it  as  such.  To  William  Ma* 
nuel  the  words  are  not  arbitrary  signs,  but  simple  objects  of  ex-^ 
istence ;  in  fact,  the  ugn  itself  heoomeB  to  him  the  thing  signi- 
fied :  the  mental  action  thus  far  is  confined  to  the  organ  mindi* 
viduality,  and  those  about  the  brow,  and  the  exercise  of  that  of 
Language  ift  limited  to  the  extent  of  associating  a  particular 
sound  with  each  word,  as  he  has  been  taught  and  accustomed 
to  apply  it.     He  is  assisted  by  pcnnting  to  the  words  with  his 


fini^y'iiijrkMirettJdifi^  itod>pt«O6kMfti0iff4i«ie4d  Uiie:witlM^  any 
a(M#aliM'  in  Ms  tm^  or  eaikneo.  When  he  meet^  with  any 
^mM  that  is  fdo'l^-tio  b^  taket^  hta$  at»  ^ndhidual^  he  divides 
il<  irithMtl  ally  heakaiidn  intatwor  if  :(h«  Word,  <br  instatiee,  iki 
Ae^eh^e^M  4<«i^xii^iM^;<he  vndltteiaftRz^  the  9m^«  w  a  sha- 
gtei  W($Nfj  >  aiU)  fitiDouiiol^if  as/«tKjb,  MA  th^n  thfr  latter  half  in 
iUe  0ffltrtve^>*rniakiiig''w  )MrQ>sei>b^ween'lli«ti«'^  as  distinct  and 
kteg>a9  b^t^een  liliy  oth^r'twiDiwnrdBin'iiis'rcfading. 
""frthese  i^ws  iff&eorrect,  libe strength  of  tbt  boy^s  talent  lies 
ifrhisorgati  of  Individuality^ 'whibb  is  extremely  lai^.  The 
tkumt^ 'has' been 5axeroised'iBore  in'  this  way  than  in  any  others 
biii  die'  boy  has  a  very  quick  and  aoeuriate  obserration  in  all 
things,  ahd  nothing  in  the  room  escapes  bisnotioe.  There  are 
buin^roiis'fadts  to  )prove<that  a  moderate  endowment  of  the  fa- 
etilty  of  Ladguag^,  when  accompanied  with  laigeiy  developed 
drgatvs'bf 'Comparison,  EventtfJlity^^d  Individuality,  wi)l  nt  a 
|)«rsoti'  feff  eminence  in  scholarships  better  than  a  miieh  krger 
dev^elopment'of  the  same  orgttnVir  theothei*  three  are -inferior  in 
Msei^  The  former  combination*  occurs  ab  this  instance;  bot  I 
ednoelve  that'tfae  organs  of  Comparison  and  Eventuality  take  no 
part"  in'  the  present'  limited  exercise  of  this  particalar  power. 
Sueb  ati  (endowment  will  eartaiilly' afford  him  great  capacity  ha 
literary '  acquipemeat.  Considering,  however,  the  general  de« 
vddpment  of  bis  eorebfttl  org&nij^ation,  I  think  that  if  eaual 
sdopie  beisffOrded  for^he  exercise'  of  all  his  faeulties,  the  diief 
t^ndency'o^  his  -mind  will  :be  in  a  different  direction.  With  a 
diors'  tbaii  'moderate' development  of  tbe  organs  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  in  gen^fat,  he  combines-- an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment  «f  the  orgarf*  of '  Construct) veness-;  and,  with  a  combina- 
tion df'  this  kmd,  I  shonld  coneelvey  that  under  favourable 
iarcumstancto  he  M^vkd  he  less  likely  to  prove  remarkable  as  a 
lingoist,  than  todibtinguisb  himself  m  the  capacity  of  a  civil  en-> 
ffineer,  or  in  some  other  department  of  physical  science,  afford- 
ing a  suiSeient  field  for  tbe  exevcise  of  bis  organ  of  Constnietiveu 
ness.-    * 

It  is  gr^tifyiffff  to  notice^  that  the  boy  islikely  within  a  short 
time  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  for  tbe  cultivation  of 
his  moral  'and  intellectual  faculties,  and' for  the  proper  restraint 
of  tbe  inferior  powers.'  Some  benevolent  indiviauals  having 
opened  a  stibscription  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  plan  ibey 
haveinview^  have. made  a  proposal  to  his  mother,  to  which^ 
after  som^  unwillingness,  she  has  at  length  acceded.  It  is  in- 
tended to  place  him  under  careful  tnition  till  he  is  of  age  to  be 
removed  to  Christ^s  Hospital  in  London ;  and  it  will  then  be 
left  to  time,  and  the  effect  of  past  education,  to  determine  the 
direction  of  his  future  movements. 

If  there  be  any  thing  to  make  this  sketch  worthy  of  a  place 
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in  a  public  journal,  it  is  ihe  circumstance  I  have  just  mention- 
ed ;  for,  being  acquainted,  as  we  are,  with  his  development  when 
a  child,  it  will  be  interestii^  to  observe  the  changes  produced  on 
it  bj  time,  habit,  and  education  ;  as  well  as  to  watcn  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  his  organization  upon  these.  I  desire  to  add, 
that  it  is  not  without  some  hesitation  I  have  ofiered  any  remarks 
upon  this  case,  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  boy^s  development 
has  been  derived  from  a  single  examination  of  the  living  head  ; 
and  though  I  have  reason  to  think  it  is  correct  as  far  as  regards 
the  leading  features  of  his  cerebral  organization,  I  doubt  not 
there  are  some  en'ors  which  a  more  accurate  examination  would 
unfold. 

Bath,  Deo.  I&  1834.  H.  J.  PBINCE. 

The  forgoing  interesting  communication  has  been  sent  us  in 
consequence  of  a  note  in  our  42d  Number,  p.  19^  of  the  pre- 
sent volume ;  and  we  return  our  best  thanks  to  Mr  Prince  for 
his  attention,  and  also  to  Dr  Barlow,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
dcetch  was  written.  As  we  possess  neither  a  cast  of  the  head 
oor  a  note  of  its  dimensionsi  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  Mr  Prince'*s  statement  of  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment. If  possible,  a  cast  shouki  be  obtained,  as  it  would  throw 
light  on  some  rather  obscure  points  in  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  serve  hereafter  as  a  standard  whereby  to  measure  the  future 
ichanges  which  the  head  may  undergo. 

Mr  Prince  ascribes  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  boy 
reads  to  the  great  devebpment  of  Individuality ;  but  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  Form  is  the  orgui  chiefly  concerned.  It 
is  the  physical  appearance  of  printed  words  whicn  he  remembers 
so  accurately,  and  the  appropriate  articulate  sounds  are  recalled 
cbiefljr  by  association.  When  forms  are  not  presented  to  him, 
there  is  no  great  verbal  memory.  So  little  did  we  anticipate  a 
lai^  development  of  Language,  that  the  note  in  our  42d  Num- 
ber is  entitled  simply  ^^  Okgan  of  Form  ;^  and  the  only  remark 
made  on  the  case  is,  that  *'  Supposing  the  brain  to  be  heathy,  the 
manifestations  are  those  of  a  large  organ  of  Form.**^  We  re- 
frain, however^  from  offering  any  farther  observations,  founded 
on  the  development  as  given  by  Mr  Prince,  because  he  himself 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  correctly  stated,  as  he  had  only  one  op* 
portunity  of  examining  the  head.  We  admire  the  spirited  and 
philosophical  philanthropy  of  the  gentlemen  at  Bath,  in  so  gene- 
rously rescuing  the  boy  from  the  dangers  of  his  wanderii^  lifie^ 
and  placing  him  in  a  situation  so  fiivouraUe  for  future  improve- 
ment. We  trust,  however,  that  special  care  will  be  taken  not 
to  hurry  on  his  intellectual  educatkm  ao  rapidly,  as  Co  endanoer 
the  health  of  the  brain,  and  lead  to  the  \om  of  the  talents  tiy 
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which  he  ^s  at  pre^t  di^ingtii^M.  ''Ife  ^ppcAt^to  be  in  sAfe 
hands.  .        ..       .,  . 

A  prmted  dmnilar,  containing  the  following  additional  parti- 
culars,  was  kindly  sent  us^  about  three  months  ago^  by  Dr  Bar* 
low. 

"'  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  frfends  and  patrons  of  this 
highly  gifted  child,  that  he  ha$  been  for  some  time  at  Mi*rthyr 
Tydvil,  Hving  tmder  <he  satn^  roof  With  hisr  parents,  and  rer 
ceiving  daily  tuition  from  the  Kevl  J;  Johes,  from  whom  severat 
very  satisfactory  reports  have  been  received  of  the  daily  im- 
provement and  graddal  tfevdoprnent  of  his  iritrflectual  faculties. 

**  In  order  to  provide  for  every  contingent  expense  for  threfe 
years, — ^including  a  sum  of  money  already  given  to  the  parents 
to  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  at  Merthyr  Tydvil, — an 
annual  allowance  fdr  the*  board' rf'thrii*  child  (a^  any  attempt  to 
separate  him,  iti  tender  infa'ndy,'from  his  parents,  wopld  have 
been  a  measure  that  might  vi^i-y't^wperly  be  deemed  harsh,  un- 
feeling, and  unnaturfl1),-^atid  im  ebt|>enses  attending  his*  ednca- 
tion, — it  is  proposed  to'rfeiife  thfe'fetitn'  of  L.  200.  This  amount 
will  not  only  be  sufficient' foV  the' important  object  interided,'in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  accdmpliished,  but  will  leave  a  small  suri. 
plus  to  be  appropriated  for  Hie*  future  benefit  of  WiUiam  Ma^ 
miel. 

"  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  L.  108  has  been  ah*eady  col- 
lected, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicity  of  this  advertise- 
ment will  re-excite  a  generous  interest  ih  behalf  of  this  highly 
gifted  child,  and  soon  prtxn:ire,  in  liberal  contributions,  what 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  fully  itoto  efftct  the'  earlier  stages  of 
his  education.  At  the  erid  of  three  years  the  means  will  be  af^ 
forded  of  forming  perhaps  a  more  decisive  opinion  on  the  qua- 
lity of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  the  practical  application  which 
It  may  be  right  that  they  should  subsequently  receive. 

**  Subscriptions  will,  as  heretofore,  be  received  at  any  of  the 
Banks  in  Bath ;  and  also  by  Mr  Musgrave,  at  the  Post  Office.^ 

Farther  accounts  of  William  Manuel  wilt  always  be  accepta- 
blcg — Editob. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

LETTER  FROM  SIB  G.  B.  MACKENZIE,  BART.  ON  MB  SlMm 
80N*S  VIEWS  AS  TO  THE  SENSE  OF  BESI8TANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  Or  TBS  PHBSVOI^^CAI.  JOURXAL. 

Sib, — ^I  have  been  deeply  interested  hj  the  perusal  of  Mr 
Siropson^s  paper  on  Force  and  Resistance,  in  your  last  number ; 
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sod  as  he  appean  to  wisb  thai(  ita  effeola  on  tny  mv^  «liotild 
be  made  known  to  your  nraden,  rttotr  sit-dowa  onoe  mate  to 
reflect  on  the  8nb)ebt,*«id  to.  endeavour  taipbmiin'  fm  olef^  a 
light  as  poseabb,  lame: ideas!  .that  ha^^  oeoarrtd  t6  tne  ia  i^ 
fimnce  to  what  is  usdcntadd  by  tbeitjem  Sense  or^ooeh**'  ** 
It  is  nvedlesa  toigdibaekAan  brder  *ta-tskBi  a>'  wvt-  tt  f6nsM 
errors.     Mr  SnnpsoQihasidonenneJlfae'horioul'tOipiacii^iiiyispb. 

ciUalk>D8  oB  tbe  mdaiAysioid  dissetrtiiigiJtfale^^affd  ha^  wk^dtid 
hiB  acalpi^l  iaancb  a.isanner  .ftfaat  Ih&e  fdt-qo  pa^^ba^i-tiii 
tbe  contrary^  verygreat*  pleasurie.  >  Alvboogh  L  migbi,  f>^i^P* 
saccetefuUy^joffase'samefi^eeidile.aeBBatiqiiBiioto.  his  mind' b^ 
a  mailar  operadoiH  conduoted  in^thaijsanie'spudt^iiii'blB  paf!|fti^  I 
think  it  is  hettec  iogo'fix'vfaidjat«Gpce«UoaiK>tbar:brmid)f4tf 
tbe  road  to  tcuth ;-  andiT  'fM>  aasneedL^thal  my  highly' ^vabiid 
fellow-troveUer  wHIl  iiedeiigbtad  to  asoonipaiiy  me^  and  Wi^adjr 
to  support  iiie.shoUld'he<peroiaveaogrlks»o{  ^quilibriom  in  tnjr 
steps.  Having  perused iMAexbelledt fnpn^ituii once odztirrad 
that  aomethiBg  Imd  been  ifaisaed'  hj  botlBiof(|09l  wliicbimayWet 
be  found;  aad^  wjbile  l:doubt(iHiT)Shnpsiin^  a£foiMtioa  tmt 
bis  powers  for  tbe  iaTedi|^atiaih>(id  whitfh  whawe  been  e<igaged 
are  inferior  to-  ttHpey  I  bops  that-  our>  ipint  efibris'-ip^gr'ettidt 
something  of  valuein  tike  soienae'ofdiiild.  /'\     i  ^i:  i 

In  the  departments  df  cfaBenratkn^  and:  rdledaocs  phtienotbgitta 
have  yet  much  ib  do!;tand  Iiown'thabIfehouU}beeatib>»rfiioaaid 
to  see  the  cisiDg  generation  Applying/ Itself,  io  tlhe-itistimhyeidii 
department^  than.tbatk  shoBM  JieiJelit'tdjheac^Jthatibav^^^HaM 
their  meridian:  ;npt<it)i|rt>an^^ieixc>]^^is>]waBted'foi!SBehiii^M^ 
not  working  as,  lqilg><as  tbeyx»n<;)'buf  ifaati  lyeiinger .ipfareaqlo- 
gists  should  get  inio'  thei. habit  .06  obaetvatieiiA^s^idiTufljBolnoo,  lie 
enable  them,  to  itectify/aay  miolfkes  10^  the  spacqiatsoiiB  «of  tb^^ 
predecessors^.  AIL  of .  usulabourKundet  one  <!lisfikivantag&-r^he 
poverty  of.  language*  1  Weoei  we  >  nchev  in  terrhs,  we  should  be 
more  able  to.expcess  .and  'explain  :0ur  ideaa  •  This  poverty 9  and 
perhaps  also  aom^  error  in  the  amventianaLraeeningof  t^cnha 
which  we  bave^  bas^-probahltp^  nbtonlyioetafded  the  improvet- 
ment  of  Phrenology,  but  ako  furnisbed>  the  enemies  of  its  pao^ 
gress  with  means  of  retardation.  In  otfher  sdenees  their  vota- 
ries are  continually  forced  to  invent  new  t^rms.  Prom  the  ra- 
pid  multiplioatbn  of  these,  some  cdnfosbn  has  certainly  arisen, 
m  consequence  of  the  desire  for.  new  names  faavii^  in  some  eases 
become  a  mania,  causing  unnecessary  and  puzsKng  substitution 
for  <dd'  and  roceivied  terms,  as  well  as  the  idventioti  of  new  oaes 
when  really  wmted.  Although  phrenologists  have  experienced 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  terms,  still  it  is  best  to  accom- 
modate known  words  to^tbrir  wants  as  fbr  as  that  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  to  explain  them  oarefidly,  so.  that,  in  the  use  of 
tbem,  all  may  attach  to  them  the  same  ideas. . 
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Keeping  this'inviow^  I  tiew  propoae  to 'attempt  diaooyering 
vrfielher  there  be-any  real  fUfference  ia  the>ineai»ng.0f  tbe  terms 
Touch  and  Resistance;  and,*at7the'ohtset,  I  aimouilce  my  pre- 
sfpt- bebef  ^a  be^  •  that  touch^tid  the  (iainnioR  aneptafioD  of  the 
tem,raiiM|.t^istaiiee^aiie  fr^tadtf  Und  same tthmgy 'and  thai  the 
faoulty  of  foroe  it  netessary  )td>the  spriseroftoucbt;  ^'thai<  ia,  tiiat 
tiie-  petteptikxia  'of?>the.  isettse  havecdL^a'  dioeot.^neference  to  the 
faculty  ol'ifbrbciy  whitk:  oegdiaeBithteD*  Thisfis  not  very  covpect 
language  per haps^> bntitfae' meaaing  niil- beobvioiis.  That  there 
is  attother^a  nxthrlsansd^  fisuaHyiaamprehended  under  the  term 
toueh^  eeeais  also;  unqioestiBBabib^*  hot  itiis  notiResistaoce/  Mr 
Simpson  ^liiainot  .giTeoii]s^arjr?defibiibii)OD'BXiplaRatioa  of  resist- 
linc&«  ^0'She#ttilHit'it(aB  onooOBefated/irilh  toHfch  ?  'and  I  propose 
to  shew  that.ew7  tiiingfoonaectMiwiih  'touch  is  the 'pdreeption 
-af  force)  tod  eoantacflpimMar  aeststah^)-  aafl  Jdbatnhe  idea  afire* 
n^aoceasf nothiag  toomiihiuifiana'stimatfiioK'the'aiBount  qfi  isus- 
Ijitlsr  ferGe)a»  fefereaae^  thali^othcb-ifenie&.'  .  m 
-r;vI^iDust)itia/kep!rciBi)atbw^  tbaferthensedse^  td  t|Ridh)*fai^(^ml«. 
mbly  aadeitft0odfrttipcr(i%ntti^  fihi^ers,ihiit  i^difiUsed 

ivver^tbe  whale>si}i{faoe  dfiithe  hfKi[y'iU>JLet  usisoij^te^now,  that, 
desiriag'to('kndw  it8:qiialitiesj'«^e  namre  a  fingec  toii^aadB  a^body 
4itrest.     The  faculty  bC  fi»rtee  moves  'tfa^finosoks  of 'Jihe  arm; 
4iRd  fbeing  ignosantbf  <  die(qiudttiea>'Clf  >  tbe^bod^j  the  force  eom- 
BMiaioatMigiBotidBito^tke'iingaittis  amalli  '  The  <finger  ooteies 
onto  contact' wkh  4he:IbcilyV'^>)U^^G'^^t8ffnsatioii  is  plainly 
ithaC4of>msistatioe^.aiid  iiKHhaigialsei  -  Now^  if  we  inquire  iniio 
the  cause  of' Ihifi  ticsistance^<(wbichv'  sopj^osing  oar  eyes*  to  be 
•shul^  lafonnaus'^of . she  pn^sencexif  the  body), -the  cause^  viz. 
W  Jtarematnttip  witbaut'xntiticm,  ^eiiind>that  it  iszctdned  in  ils 
place  by  aoe  or  morej^&fv^.^ibpHrating  in: a  directioii -dilievetit 
4*a<om  that)  of  the  force  »whibh  (moved  our  £nger  to wank>  i t*    This 
is  obviousf  in  whatever  cinsumstanoes  the  body  may  be«    Hence 
-the  office  of  the  sense  of 'touch  ns^  in  the  jira^  place,  to  inform 'US 
-that  there  exists  a  body  distinct  'from  our*  finger,-  on  which  cer- 
tain ibrces"  are 'bpemtin^^safficieat  tb  counteract  :or  stop  the 
motion  of  thetfinger<piiDdhoed.fby4!he*mugenIar  force  we- willed 
to  exert.     Tlus«  first  ofSse  ib  cleeriy  to  indicate  what  we  rail  ve^ 
aistance,  and  ^nothing  lelseut  tNvwv  Idt  !u8  intrease-  the  farce  with 
which  the fitigeriB pnsbcd'fbrswrd,  and  wiS'  may  find' that  the 
•resistance  ap^rfieS'  nbt  Id  therwhaie  poim  of  the  finger,  hat  to 
difievent  parts  ofs it.;  'This  want 'of  unifbrmicy  in  resistance^  is 
what  we  call  roughnei^,  in  contradistinction  to  smoothness ; 
which  last  quality  ia  iodieated  by  a  general  sense  of  resislaooe 
anifinm  over  the  whole  sarfaoe  of  skin  apf^d  to  the  body 
under  examination.'    Hkrdness  can  be  estimated  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  force  that  can  be  exerted  by  the  musdes.    Softness 
is  nothing  more  than  a  low  degree  of  hardness.    When  a  body 
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yields  to  the  muscular  force  with  which  the  fip^r  is  pressed 
upon  W,  we  estlmWle' thifi,"'qiialtty  by  tht  dttgrte  of  ftirciJ  eto- 
ployed.  If  tlie  bbdy  yifelds,  bitt  'recbvers  its  shkpe'M^hiil^^Fre 
finger  is  removed,  we  cdll'tfah  eiksticity^-^  fact;hbweVer,'tnWfc 
known  to  Eventuality.  Degrees  dfwhia  is  e)9illedsofhiess^/wMi 
within  the 'Estimating  power  of  inuseular  force,  kreasb^rtahli^ 
by  causing  muscular  force  to  act  upon  the  body  in  two  c^posit^ 
directions ;  by  pressing  ft  between  -th6  liT^ger  and  t'btimbi^fbr 
example.  Here  we  have  the  same  organ  directing  the  finget 
and  thumb,  so  that  we  experience  the  ^me  effect  as  \p  ioachitig 
a  body  with  one  finger.  Or,'  if  we  "simflJy  tbnnect  the  fingifr 
and  tfiumb.  the  sense  of  touch  or  resistance,  and  the  estimating 
faculty  of  force,  are  both  active  without  thid  intervertioii  of  laAk 
external  body.  '  .  ' 

Shape  or  form,  in  solid  bbdi^,  is  iliscovered  by  forces  t^ 
aisting  in  different  directions.  And  faerethi;  notion  of  a  facility 
for  cognizing  direction  occurs ;  and  this  is  that  of  locality  or  t^ 
lative  position.  The  external  senses  administer  to  al)  the  fkc(j. 
ties ;  and  as  there  are  but  five  external  nr^truments  bf  sensi, 
the  skin,  the  eye,  the  no^,  th&  e^r,  at)d  the  tongue,  I  considig^ 
this  as  a  fixed  and  immutable  argument  against  the  eitisrence  6£ 
any  greater  number  of  senses,'  properly  so  oalled.  Ferhapr  Mr 
Simpson  may  have  coiifounded  perception  exercised  by  tM  fa. 
culties  which  have  their  organs  in  the  cerebrum, with  e^temitl 
sense.  We  are  very  apt  to  do  this,  and  probaMy  it  has  hcf^ 
the  cause  of  the  proiouged  discussion,  which,  however,-  has  Hdt 
been  without  its  use.         .     »     *    ^ 

It  may  be  asked,  what  dte  the  fbrces  the  exertichfi  of  yhiA 
.constitutes  that  which  is  cognized  by  means  of  the  sense  iit 
Touch  ?  Perhaps  their  enumeration,  with  some  remarks,  may 
assist  in  settling  the  question  at  issue.  Suppose  we  iee  before 
us  a  statue ;  or  suppose  (a  thing  I  should  not  advise  on'  every 
occasion)  that  we  shut  ui)^r  eyis  in  proceeding  tb  the  investiga- 
tion, and  trust  entirely  to  thc'senise  of  touch.  When  we  expe^ 
rience  resistance,  we  discover,  by  meatis  of  our  hands^  the  de- 
gree of  hardness  and  smoothhess  by  the  simple  exertion  of  mus- 
cular force.  We  discover  the  form  or-  shape  by  the  variety  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  resisting  fOTce  meets  dur  musetillir 
force  relatively  to  our  own  position,  and  of  the  position  of  the 
parts  relatively  to  each  other,  the  faculties  of  Locality  and  of 
Form  being  called  into  activity.  If  we  now  wisti  vo  aOquilv 
knowledge'  of  the  nature  of  the  materiai  df  which  the  statue  is 
made,  we  first  discover  that  it  does  not  yield  to  the  presiiUfe  of 
the  finger.  We  try  more  force  by  interposing  the  nail  of  the 
finger.  If  it  does  not  resist  this,  then  we  iconclode  that  the 
statue  is  made  of  wood  oV  of  lead.  We  ba^^  the  mesmi,  how- 
ever (suppoiing  that  we  have  had  soixie  previous  experience). 
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to  determine  this  po'mt,  by  calling  in  the  lud  of  another  sense, 
which  shall  addre«s  Eventuality^  We  tap  the  statue  in  a  man- 
ner ta.elicit  ^und»  and  ihe.jquaUtjr  of  the  sound  determines  thie 
4n4tter.  But  we  may  4c)tpnnine  this .  point  by  employing  force. 
We.  may  set.pur  shoulders  tp  the  statuf^.and  if  it  be  not  fixed 
h^.any  other,  force  than  its  pwn, gravity  or  weight,  we  can  ascer- 
tain, whether  it  be  o£  a  light  material  like  wood,  or  of  a  heavy 
one^ikeleadr  Lead  would  be  distinguished  from  bronze  by  a 
^und  produced  by  .^ppii^  wUh  the  nail  or  some  hard  sub- 
$t9>^fe  taken  iptp  the  nana,  through  which  iDtervening  sub* 
$tanc^:resi§^g  ,^rce  is  commupicated..  Natural  philosophers 
perqap9.err  when,  they  ^pefik  of  the  communication  of  motion, 
instead  of  the  communication  of  force ;  motion  being  tlie  effect 
qf  one  Sotc^  overcoming  another  or  other  forces.  In  the  present 
pase,  we  eatimate  the  force  of  the  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  $ti^ue  is  .made»  and  then  the  density. 
If  we  overturn  the  statue,  we  overcome  its,  gravitating  force, 
if.  we  break  it,  we  find  that  it  h  fixed  by  some  other  substance, 
mdk  as  an  iron  bolt  91  the  base,  which  has  a  stronger  adhesive 
ibrce.thap  the  material  o^  the  statue. 

I  The  first  time, a  person. saw  a  piece  of  cork,  he  might,  when 
desirpus  to  ascerMun  its  qualities,  U3e  far  more  force  than  was 
necessary  to  move  it,  and  drive  it  to  a  distance.  Next  time  he 
touches  it,  the  faculty  of  force,  directs  him  to.  use  very  little. 
He  jSnds  that  so  Uttle  resistive  power  is  inherent  in  the  cork, 
that  he  takes  it  up  in  one  hand,  and  supplies  it  with  as  much 
additional  force  as  will  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  examination 
by  means  of  his  other  hand. 

I  said  that  force  is  constant.  Where,  in  what  department  of 
nature,  is  it  not  in  continual  unceasing  action  ?  Besistance  is 
only  a  mode  of  force  in  reference  to  ourselves,  and  to  bodies 
among  each  other.  Resistance  is  not  constant  to  our  fingers, 
in  reference  to  our  percepliom^  though  it  be  so  in  reality  i  for 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  upon  us  constantly.  I  used 
the.  word  constant  solely  in  reference  to  perception.  In  this  I 
may  have  erred.  But  granting  constant  resistance  to  Mr  Simp* 
son,  it  is  nothing  in  reality  but  a  constant  force,  acting  in  a 
particular  naode  and  direction  in  reference  to  some  other  force ; 
so.that^  probably,  the  error  may  be  mutual,  since  resistance  and 
touch  appear  to  be  the  same  sense,  the  one  terra  defining  the 
other.  If  Mr  Simpson  had  pointed  out  any  perception  whioh 
he  can  derive  from  a  sense  called  touch,  which  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  force,  then  I  migbi  yield  to  his  sixth  sense^ 
But  until  he  completes  such  a  demonstration,  I  must  remain  in 
my  present  opinion  that  the  sixth  sense  is  unconnected  with 
resistance. 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  external  bodies  in  reference  to  our^ 
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adTM'Wbickrfaarc  -faeeii  MtUHflraMd^  aifsipoiiiig:  oiii  ^yvsvdiui) 

'ire  haT&  ii6<f«perienceitiUi  d)iitWEt  iscindde^ land  then  we  estiamt 

feitce.    >If  Mr 'SimpttniTnaliies  mbaltk  siep  id  thecl^fk,  thenhook 

•flifcoiice  fead&ihim  tot  the  dstntariate'6f 'OAe^fdnsdiwidi^wlni;^ 

tmovedy  anfl  of  the  {broBr^khitrilioii  hewiis^joppo^ecij  -i  Thd)in> 

^staot  fads-  £bot  coines  ixitb  coDtaot  with'ith»ob8taald,  ^o^/  ia  <blikcr 

(wovda^  tduches'it,  he  begins  to  ektimaie  Sarce^  r.  Heoeiwritkinfa 

loFtheCdniinan'  thing  <mink  art  ending  ibejiand)a^er^-«lighf«xl^ 

*^;ne  of  fonse^i  iray^  beinegaidsai^iDaU  degmeivfiribnvecan^sofnd- 

diing  daSeremt.  <  •  Thiis  ef  n^r^  tanqled  ne  'al»,  ^^nione.  -pdifiiapil  than 

my  imeramB-ot  the  fact<aF^tHrO'iiervli9.  baogijiti'toneiidhealU. 

On  that  fact  I  reason  dtffeveiitlj^.     On  one  i  point;  that  mtemf 

the  nerves  a»  thilt  whidhidiniiergea  th^jofiroeiof.  nitisei»la«<i*on- 

traction  and  rehiiMdoBy «]VDr>  ShnpacraiaBd  J.ailB  ettvmj   •  Bntothe 

iother  nerve  is  that  of  the  irdl  imbwiK  sehse'toachyjaod'  wfaiob^i 

oertaralyt  should  prefer  t6'  name  nMatoirr,'beQsu6e  touoh  iispiies 

merdy.the  circtunstanee  )0f  cantaoCy«hefBasiresi£itatice-is"geri#- 

vally  nndeMcodias  a  wordlcanhected  .with  aiidtiknplads^  fencb ; 

and  it  isthd  offiee  of  the-neDvecto  nmke  liie  fusnityioS  ftoroe 

aware  of  opposii^*  forcd;    l  (tant  discover:  nmhing  oonnecled 

^<witb  the  viligar  notion  fofi>  tpuchv  hiit  'degreea^cif  fatee  isade 

'faiown  to  Us  as  e^temaL     If  >Mr  Simpsdn  can /dik^overoHfy 

'  thing'  else^  I  shidl  be  much  beholden,  to  hinii     At  present^  I  am 

disposed  not  to  abandon  (fehe^word  loUc/t^ibut:  to  retain  it  in  the 

lunderatanding  that  it  is  'the>  isenee-  by  > wUob  the  prrsedce  tD<  us 

of  external  forae  is  conveyed  toithe'drglm  aiidiaieKiliy  iif  force 

q>ecia)lj9  attd>  to  other Mfacultiee^  to  arable'  thtai*  to  diaterknine 

certain  qualities  of  external  thinga;     Tbewoixi'.resiBtattoe.cdn- 

-veys  at  onoe  all  this  (definition*     Bn/t  as  a  difiaition.ixmy  be 

trantiedat  any  rate^-  it  ma^  be  as  weli  to  be  ia  no.haste  ta^Aaage 

the  conveotional  term. 

Mr  Sicupson  has  aoeosed  me  of.  haying  abandotted  my  Ant 

love  Re8i6tano&   I  am  Certainly  obliged  to>hiai  for  harrifii^  tai»n 

het  under  his  protection  ;:othenvi8e4t  improbable  her  veil  might 

not  have  been  lifted  up  so  as  to  discover  to  me  eo.  very  old  '«an 

■  aoquaintanee  as  iTouobj    i  do  not i  yet  see  that  my  error  was  so 

,  ^ery  great  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  all  tbe  truths     I  saw>two 

'^hingSy  and  the  puzsle  was,  wAiat  weve  they  ?  .  I  was  aware  that 

<tbe  sense  of-  tondi  oooiveyed/  tbe  sensation'  of  itesisCance;  and 

now  I  see^  or  att  leaeit  think  I  se^^  the  whole 'maitertilearly^Bsd 

'  diat  the  faculty  is  that  of  foroey  bavingsits  orgkni  tn  that  part  ot 

V  the  cerelHrumfoirnieidy  marked  Weighs  connectied  by  meaORof 

nerves  with  the  instruments  of  sense.     I  might  wait^  tiien,  for 

Mr  Sknpsdn^s  denonstxation^  that  .the  sense  comraodly -oftUed 

tonch  has  other  functions  than  tO'  oagnise>  force,  and  'by  that 

means  to  enable  the  mind  to  ascertahi  certain  qualities  of  lioclies. 

But  without  arresting  to  m3rself  any  thing  like  the  merit  of  a 
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diabeveij^  I'li^g  to  anfamit  ter  yonirlictlier  we  rfidbid  not  d»> 
tttmitie  OB  a  sixth  sense,  to-whiai'  I  propose  to  apply  a  teim  in 
AooMnoci  use, '  asid  of  which  the  sInn  is  abo  the  organ.     The 
sdnsatttasfof /Heat,  Gold, -Fain,  Itehing^  &c.  in  all  their  degrees 
and)  virietJtS)  hafve  hnhcrtd  ibeen  assigDed  to  the  province  of 
tnBch..'   We  have  now  ample  teasooy  if  we  chusei  for  lomitiag 
tfteiterm  touch  to  fiances;  'and.  the  nanie  -of  .the  suLtb  sense  I 
ptopCfSesboukL  ba  fbblinO)  if  we  are  to  haive  one.    .This  term 
faa»  been  in  conanon  use^  mibeeti  asaiioied  as  synonymous  with 
todicbi;    It  appears  now  toi  he  prabnble*  that  phyaioic^ts  may 
hereafter  6nd  the  complete  separaten  of  the  two  terms  useful-; 
»anditt  may  be  so.  in  ordinilry  diieoitrse. 
^  Befiiiee'ConcIudtng,  allow  me  to  remark  on  the  extraordinairy 
eaonokny  dbaerved  in  tbestrueture  oE'our  bod]^*-*«n  economy 
.whidi .  Weighs  strongly  against  the  fbrther  multiplication  of 
ocMDfs,  withotife  good  cause  shewn.  •  Talcing  the  instrument  of 
the  sense  of  Touchy  as.  heretofore  .nnderstoodv  and  which  I  have 
sheim  reason  for  beUe^ng  to  be  the-  instrument  of  more  than 
one,  tiiis*  single  instrument  conveyato  us  ideas  of  Force  in  all  its 
vaneties^  and  of  Form,  and  of  all  the-  causes  of  resistance  to 
force,  which  are  so  many  distinct  qualities  of  external  olijects,— of 
beat,  coM,  &a     The^tmi^ue  conveys  perc^tion  of  Taste ;  but 
it  also  is  capable  of  enaUmg  us  to  distinguish  ftirtes,  and  form 
to  a  certain  extent     It  also  assists  in  deglutition  and  swallow- 
ing.    It  regulates  tbe  tones  of  the  voiae,>  by.  eolarging  or  dimi- 
nisbing  the  capacity  of  the  fbuces;  and'  the  instinctive  rapidity 
with  which  it  obeys  the  will,  so  as  to  produce  precisely  the  tone 
desired,  is  truly  astmiishing^     The  functions  of  the  nose  are 
more  limited ;  yet  it  is  oentrived  to  scdure  fareadiing,  should  the 
passage  by-  the  mouth  be  closed,  and  serves  as  a  passage  for  the 
expulsion  of  useless  excreted  matter.     The  «ar  wares  us  of  the 
presence  of  moving  bodies,  and,  by  a  oompsrison  of  the  qualities 
and  intensities  of  sound,  it  infelnns  o£  the  distance  from  which 
sound  proceeds,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  prododes 
it ;  and  all  this  exclusive  of  the  pleasures  of  musia     The  eye 
conveys  to  us  the  pereeption  of  light,  and  its  absence,— K>f  form, 
colour,  position,  distance,  height,  depth,  bulk,  motion,  rest, 
smoothness,  roughness,  transpareney,  opacity,  &c.     Now,  al- 
though the  skin  be  the  instrument  of  raBoy  things  that  might  be 
called  senses,  we  speak  only  of  one  sense  belonging  to  it,  calling 
it  Touch,  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  gives,  by  means  of  contact 
and  forces,  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  and  qualities  of  a  great 
variety  of  external  objects.     Heat  and  cold  may  be  merely  qua- 
lities of  some  form  of  matter  made  known  to  us  by  its  impmg- 
ing,  with  a  force  insensible  to  resistance,  on  the  skin,  over  which 
nervoos  fibres  are  spread  to  oimvev  this  and  many  other  per- 
ceptions.    We  cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  heat  any  more 

z  2 
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dian  dud  of  fig^  Bot' tfast  tbey  imye»  aaft  tkti 
mcDt  hnplies  forces  hcmertt  mhmte  hk'^degteBt  ioolwiuite; 
ve  recur  to  teslstanoe ;  and  Aos^  I  nury  bo  fbreed  omb^  amm 
emfarao^  my  Ffnt  Ijoto,  as  Mr  SfBipson  goodMiiMiouredW'-ciKs 
it,  but  not  as  tiAtttliffj  in  wfiieb  character  I  abatidoii€di^h«r«lHit 
at  a  sense,  and  an  old  aoqaai ntanoe  nnder  a  nefr<  tianaei  «fat> 
seems  to  say,  N6R  me  teftgetr.  We  imst  take  can^  of  »6A 
jade^8trick&  -  -*    - 

I  firmly  beliete  tbat  thet«  isadtttinetnenmsfibvo  for  etiety 
distinct  mipression  wfaidi  we  rcocin'  itosn  vi%iVml  .smnosw, 
tfarondi  the  fine  instroments  called  those  cS  the  senac*  ;  bot^k 
would  be  endless  to  attempt  andyzing  and'givia^  iMmes46  tfactt 
all.  It  is  also  my  belief,  that,  in  every  organ  of  the  brain,*  fliere 
are  parts  innomerable,  each  destined  to  give  to  the  mind  special 
information,  and  to  enable  it  to  operate  in  a  spedri  nianoee  'oo 
speoal  subjects.  Bot  it  woold  be  useless,  probably,  to  atlampt 
l^ng  names  to  each.  It  is  better  to  reton  a  few  temsa,  and  to 
ondentand  what  thi^  lodtld^  On  this  prineiple,  the  term 
Touch  nuiy  sdll  be  retained,  and  both  Resstance  ttd  FaeKng 
left  as  they  were.     I  am,  &c.  .  G.  S.  Mackkkzik. 

[We  refrain  at  present  firom  -ex^pressiBg  any  opiofon  apoo  the 
question  at  issue  between  Sir  George  Madcenzie  and  Mr  Simp- 
son, in  the  hope  that  some  oi  our  medical  readers  will  be  kind 
enough  to  oommnnicate  such  illustrative  pathological  cases  as 
they  happen  to  be  acquainted  with.     Instances  of  loss  of  sensi- 
bility to  heat,  cold,  paui,  and  tickling,  without  impairment  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motiony — and  vice  verea^ — are  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  do  not  bear  on  the  present  question :  what  we 
want  are  cases  of  patients  who,  on  coming  into  contact  with  un- 
seen solid  bodies,  are  made  aware  of  this  contact  either  by  the 
perception  of  resistance  alone,  or  solely  by  the  sensation  of  heat, 
cold,  pain,  tiekHng,  or  some  other  analogous  ieeling  not  ivsoh* 
able  into  the  sense  of  resistance.     We  have  little  donbt'that 
cases  of  this  nature  are  not  uncommon. — Eo.] 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CEBEBRAL  DKVELOPMENT  AND  INF£RJS£D  CHAEACTEB 

OF  KABOOTI,  AN  EGYPTIAN  MUMMY,  pmented  to  the 

Belfitft  Museum^  by  Tboxas  Gbjeo>  Esq.  of  Balljmenoch,  county  of 

Down.    Bend  at  «  Meeiiog  of  the  Belfast  Natund  Hlstorj  Society, 

4tb  March  1830,  by  Mr  RoBcmT  Pattsksok,  Vice^Preaid^t 

This  mummy  was  unrolled  on  the  S7th  of  Januaiy  18d5,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Mu- 
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I,  ihi)  mcitfijkra  of,  tb?.  y^tim^i  Hif^ry  Society,  and  other 
Sfwntifio.  goiiUfeQfie».     Fi^pm  r  w^ t  ex4J»ipa,tiQn .  of  the  ioscriptiop 

'^KftUH^Ii^itUMUHiliced  (feat,  tbft  nvut^mjr  .wns.  that  ,o{  a  female 
«iii)o4tK»ilM>M»  thednugbti^rpf  aprio^t  of  Ammoq  at  Memphis. 
(She  WiSrti  ttniH%fr'^i.aiwi,  alUiough.,a9t  more  tlx^jn  from.  25  to 
<Oijyettrs««f  age,,  hadi^iurviwcl  both  hejr.  parents^-  The  measure- 
ments and  development  of  the  organs  mentioned  in  the  annexed 
/IVdMeto'tvQVei  <ak€tf>^l^«^^inei»di  Mr  Giri^ttaa  and  myself,  the 
Msnkf^  in^ni^g.  ,i  T)ie<,iqE^«^reiQenits.  m^y  be  relied  on,  but  the 
dondopmen^..  v^y  inoU.  in  pyenry,  jua^wce,  be  cprre^tjy  stated, 
ffotv  the  woiMt  o4'  tk^i  e^tfias^iyCiprs^iG^  by. which  aloue  perfect 
aoeUracy  oan  bi?  obtaiiied..  i      .      ■   .    ; 

'  .>  All- the -weniarkA  MO  th^^  probablie  cbaractei;  or  the  individi^^ 
.wjene;irrj<trtei>  fi>r:aQ  awU^pcc  fipw»af  whom  had.giyeu  any  at^ep- 
^ttOQ  to  ibt*  9lUil^<  u(  FhreiK>l(^y,  fill  the  terms  peculiar  to  that 
/^science  im^^.  ^H^n :  Ke4ulM^^(y1^^Qid^d,  And  the  i^ubjecl  has  been 
Hhutraled  by  rrferpnce  to  .ihe  works  of  some  qf.oyr  moat  popui,- 
'lar' authors*   .  .  ••<  ■   .• 

'  Dimensions  o/the  Head. 
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I  ' 


'i' 


(Cautiousness 

Destructivenes9 

Acquisitiveness 


>  ». 


Ideality 


to  Cautiousness, 
to  Destructiveness,      . 
to  AcmiisHiv'eness 
tq  Inmvidualiljr}      •    « 
,  ;to  Cumparison,   . 
to  i^enevolence, 
to  Venerattoft,    l  •  -  . 
to  FinnneBB»<  • 

to  PhiloprogenitiiVepesSt 
to  Ideality, 
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Development. 


1. '  Amattveness^'  uodenitew 

:^  Pbilopfogamtivejies?^  verj  large. 

3.  Adbesiveness,  large.  , 

4.  Inhabit! veness,  large. ' 
ft.  Combativeness,  fuU. 
6.  Bestructiveneso,  fjull. 
7>  Secretireness,  full. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  full. 

9.  Constnictiveness,  moderate. 
10.  Self-Ksteem,  large. 

II\  Loveof  Appirobation,  knife. 
18.  Cautiousaess,  vei^  l&HP^ 

13,  Benevolence,  small. 

14.  Veneration,  larcc. 
1ft.  Firmness,  very  large 
16.  Consrientiounneis,  large. 
17-  Hope,  large. 

18.  ^fai-vpltousncss,  Aill. 


10.  Jdealil^,  v«rv  small. 
.20.  Gaiety  or  W'it,  full. 
21.  Imitation,  small. 
VJ.  IndividtiaKty,  large: 

23.  Configuration,  large. 

24.  Size,  fulL 

25.  Weight,  full 

fifh  Colour,  moderate. 

2^.  I«ooality,  large. 

28.  Calculation,  small. 

99^'  Or<ier,  smaU. 

'4Q*  Eventuality,  Urge. 

'M.  Time,  small. 

32:  Tune,  "mall. 

^  banguagt^  aKKkrate. 

'M.  Comparison,  rather  Urgc^ 

'Xu  Causality,  rather  large. 
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The  orphan  female  under  our  consideration  wouId't)e  n^gttie- 
ral  favourite  with  her  compatiiobs,  bt)th  from  the  affectionkte 
nature  of  her  disposition,  and  fi^m  her  wish  to  gain  their  ito» 
proval.  In  her  childish  s^porta  she  would  most  sedubusly  aV^d 
danger.  To  her  parents  she  vould  yield  almost  uhdeviattng 
Bubmission  :  deeply  would  she  deplore  their  loss ;  but  \\er  mind 
would,  in  time,  gradually  regain  ^11  its  former  elasticity.  Her 
destitute  condition  as  an  orphan  might  suggest  gloomy  at^tt<^i- 
pations  of  the  future ;  but  these,,  when  they  arose,  wotild  so6n 
De  dispelled  by  Hope,  and  her  affections  would  entwine  th^* 
selves  around  new  objects  of  interest.  '  Highly  social  in  h^r  (Hs- 
position,  and  attached  to  her  j^ative  city,  she  would  te^tA  with 
pride  the  everlasting  pyramids  and  other  works  of  her  counttV- 
men,  and  gay  in  her  heart,  "  This  is  my  own,  my  native  lana.^ 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  would  to  her  not  be  a  perm^n^t 
objiect,  but  "  troops  of  friends*  would  be' indispensable.  Those 
friends  would  not  be  such  as  pliy  homage  only  to  superior  ta- 
lents or  superior  worth  brought  prominently  forward :  they 
would  be  won  by  her  unobtrusiveness,  and  attracted*  by  the  es- 
timal)le  qualities  that  lay  concealed  within.  Excessive  diffidence 
would  pervade  her  general  behaviour,  but  on  occasions  tl|is 
would  be  thrown  aside,  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  previously  tm* 
suspected  would  suddenly  be  displayed.  Like  Desdeniona,  she 
would  act  with  decision  when  the  time  for  decision  had  arrived, 
and  to  Kabooti,  as  well  as  to  the  gentle  daughter  of  Brabantjo, 
might  the  description  of  the  poet  have  been  applicable  : — 

^  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself*' 

OtheUOf  Act  L  ficenc  it. 

But  although  such  would  be  her  general  demeanour,  she  would 
not  be  incapable  of  resentment ;  and  when  once  thoroughly 
roused,  a  spectator  might  justly  describe  her  in  terms  similar  to 
those  applied  by  Benedict  to  Beatriee^*^ 

*^  She  speaks  povgnards,  and  every  word  stabs."* 

Mxuh  ado  about  Nolhtng,  Act  II.  Scene  ir. 

Her  general  backwardness  would  not  be  unmixed  wjth  pride ;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  pride  is  not  incompatible  with 
bashfulnessc  Though  kind  to  her  friends  and  most  affectionate 
towards  children*  benevolence  abstracted  from  those  individuals 
would  be  but  little  displayed  in  her  conduct.  The  npble  avowal 
of  the  poet,— 

^  Homo  flum,  et  nihil  Immanum  ad  me  tlienum  pnto/' 

would  touch  no  responsive  chbrd  within  her  breast.  To  Isis 
and  Osiris  she  woula  pay  the  deepest  and  most  reverential  ho- 


jpwt-  .»^^i  TOOTi^^  of  their  ^epupfeft  would  ^wcU  m,  h^ 

fjesf^oU^qUon^'Trihe  l^eops  of  their  power  would  be  received  with 

^qxisju^p^tjii^  creduljtys-r^p.^  tlie '.music  which  breathed  from 

^ jMiuii^Qas  staJtue  yrqifid^  to  fier  ^r>.be  the  Voice  of,  a  divinity. 

^^None  aipifl  the  inhabitants  of  Meniphis  would  j^ield  more  entire 

[^,9bedience  to  the  commands  of  th^  priests, '  none  celebrate  with 

.  ippre  devotip^al  fee]|ii:^  tbe>  festival  inl^onourof  Apis,  wail  with 

,i9ai;e  ic^  grief  th^  SMppo^^^  ji^eatli  of  the  gpd,'or  hail  with  sin^ 

,  .cerer  joy.tne  prospect  olThj^s  reappec^rfince.   .l^she  lived  at  the 

Ufpj^  when  QofSflf^^Sj,  Witn  l^is.y^ftoriQus  arnay,  entered  Hem- 

Dbia,.sl^^i|Lbe  ^aprj^d  ff ,  th^e repr^s^jatativeof  ^pii^  land  scourged 

.«tne|prie^^:W^,^were  att^nd^r^t.on  the  god,  snejwduld  be  hor- 

/i6ea  at  impiety  so  glanng, ,.  ^^  the  cowj^ueror,  desirous 'of 

ivinning  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  J4mm6i>  from  the  retigiin 

of  her  fathers,  offered  to  her  ttii^  greati^st,  riches  and  honours  he 

could  confer,,  she  would,  hav^  uohesitaUngty  rej|ect^d  them  all. 

Hacl  hfi  threatened  If^er  with,  punishment — iiay,  even  with  death 

^  .—for  .  her  pbdvira/py|,  /she .  woold  h*iv^.  been  equally  unmoved. 

Neither.'promises  nq^,  threats  would^  in  tl^is '  iqstance,  have  pro- 

,  duced  even  a  waveri^  xa  her.  determinatioQ,     While  her  mind 

.  ppss^3^  the  high  i^nd  varied  principles  of  action  which  I  have 

.  pteen  describing,  it  must  have  V^n  defica^nl  in  all  those  imagi- 

qaave.powersrwhicb  exalt  and  embellish  life.    Music  and  poetry 

•  would  pe  to  her  all  "  ^uiid  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.     She 

..coulof  wfH  detect  the  difference  in  the  forms  of  external  objects, 

but  tties^,  how^eVer.  fi^miliar  to  her^,  would  not.  in  her  mind,. be 

associated  with'  numerous  trains  of  bright  and  glowing  fancies. 

A  flower  consecrated  to  the  gods,  might,  fot  thai  reason,  be 

valued ;  but,  in  other  cases,  she  would  resemble  the  individual 

portrayed  by  'Worikworth^) 

A,  yebow  prliQroM  w«i  to  h^m 
And  U  WHS  nothinff  more.*' 

The  methodical  arrangenoieiit  of  lame  or  ocpuptilioQ  which  has 
been  so  frequently  recommended,  would  not  be  adopted  by  her. 
Thp  evepts  which  took  place  before  her  eyes  woula  be  well  re- 
membered, and  she  would,  in  referring  to  them,  be  apt  to  men- 
tiotf'tihat  they  were  precertW  oi*  followed  by  Others  Whfbh  dhe 
would  name ;  but  she  would  probubly  not  adopt  for  her  ordi- 
nary chronological'  computation  the?  custom  which  prevailed 'in 
Egypt,  of  designating  the  year  by  the  number  of  those  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  Under  ^vonrable  cincumstances  she  might 
have  become  a  naturalist ;  as  such  she  would  veraciously  have 
recorded  facts^  but  in  the  desortpttoas  which  we  may  conceive 
her  to  have  written,  the  rich  and  imajg^ative  diction  which 
Humboldt  has  shed  over  the  most  scientific  disquisitions  would 
have  been  totally  wanting. 


8M  Gj(Y4Lf^iAV]aNiTwxflo  JHfi  tm&mN9uxn. 

...  Sucb  ftppear'tobarebseB  thci  characteristicft'of^l^  Egyp- 
tiflfQ  girl*  M>  far  ^fe  the}'  ^caa  be^dedooed  froni  Iwr  skullj  aild  M 
tbe  preBum{)tion  that  the  organic  constitutsonof  her>1>rBhi  "#afi; 
good*.  But,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  trainin?  of  cliildren  Ml 
ancient  Bgypt^  and  of  the  deg^nBe  iii  which  their  relfgious  opi^ 
DioD9  tended  to  excite  partiouhr' facilities,  it  would  be  raifcto 
Mvm  that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  not  be^nroneout  in  <90tfie 
of , their  minor  deiaUs.     .  :•  '  { 

.;,.r  .   r  .  ■..■[!    :-;i        •.■.•■  .  •  .       ..  ■    -r. 
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qj^ERYATlO^^  ON  TDIC  PmtXNOLOGICAt.  STANUAHD  Olr" 

CIVIU4A3:iON.  , 

'  . .     ■  •      ,  ■  '        .1 

Social  civilization  is  the.  intellectual  and  moral  improTement 
of  the  individuals  of  which  a  nation  is  composed.  The  progress 
of  a  nation  in  civili^s^ciun  must,  therefore,  keep  even  pace  with 
tl^  degree  of  approximation  of  its  members  to  that  use  of  the 
faQiilties  of  man  for  which  these  facuUiefi  were  bestowed,  for 
civilization  is  essentially  tliat  right  use.  .  These  faculties  are  in 
abuse,  in  different  degrees,  directly  as  the  animal  propensities 
preponderate  over  the  right-regulated  intellectual  faculties  and 
moral  sentiments.  Of  three  eras  or  stages  in  man^s  history^  name* 
)y,  the  Savage,  the  Barbarous,  and  the  Civilized,  this  animal  pr€s« 
ponderance  distinctly  marks  the  first  and  second.  The  anoienis 
adopted  a  tripartite  division  also,— 4^wo  eras  of  which  they  con- 
flidered  4$  past,-^the  gulden  age  of  innocence  and  peace,  in  other 
words,  of  pure  morality  ;  the  silver  age,  of  a  deteriorated  mo- 
rality ;  and  their  own  |>eriod  of  moral  degeneracy,  which  they 
termed  the  iron  age.  While  we  deny  the  golden  age  as  ever 
having  been,  and  the  silver  age  a.s  even  yet  ])a8t,  we  admit  the 
age  of  iron  as  an  accurate  character  of  ancient  times  and  all  that 
had  preceded  them ;  and  we  have  no  objections  to  adopt  the 
characteristic  names  of  the  Golden,  Silver,  and  Iron  ages,  only 
inverting  the  order  adopted  by  the  ancients.  The  Iron  a^  is 
the  infancy  of  society.  It  divides  itself  into  the  Savage  and  the 
Barbarous^  with  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  legal  division  of  nonage 
into  pupilarity  and  minority.  Savage  life  is  unqualified  animaU 
ism,  fis  IS  w^ll  testified  by  all  our  nautical  discoverers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  in  their  descriptions  of  the  dispositions  and  conduct 
of  savages,  excepting  perhaps  attachment  to  their  young,  any 
thing  higher  than  sensuality,  cunning,  oovetousness,  revenge 
and  cruelty,  pride,  vanity,  obstinacy,  and  superstition.  An 
act  of  well-distinguished  and  unmixed  benevolence  is  rarely 
^o  be  found  recorded  of. the  savage;  and  if  he  manifests  the 


mM^d^jii^tii^i  btttiBukea  nQ>reunni>  of  ki  I  JTbe<fe«fci«fi«endGiva 
Wi£At,-0f,i<^ilE(cie|itious9oessUsluleq£iale^  ta  ibis!  gttUlsb 'idling*  o£ 
JU^Uc§,;^whiJ«  tbQ.irigibtB.ofiiolfai^tareiubsafei  iu  itHwHafrffi,' ili^ 
^npfpkioitibittecty  of  rtbe  iali]|^tes£iiiufasif>a  <i£iu  'C^vv'iivi'  Tto  otu 

iu  rude  furniture,  his  weapons,  his  canoe, '^l»si4tr6S6'<illdiorti^ 
ments,  are,  scarcely  with  any  variation,  destructive.     Without 
i^ncukiiire,  he  gathers  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth;  and 
destroys  wild  animals  for  food;  and.  when  in  a  very  low  and 
ferocious  savage  state,  h^  devours  ^ns^  {(^How-men.    Gorged  with 
food,  he  sleeps,  or  lies  in  lethargic  ease,  till  the  instinct  of  food 
r6i]sei»ihitt  to  tak44)i^  lK>w  ahd  Mice  M  fr^h  desttubtion;  '  £x^ 
cited  by  offended  Self-Es(?eem^  hk-Diesttuctiveness  becomes  ac- 
tive ;  and  revenge,  another  word  for  the  combination  of  these 
ImiiiinpiBipeB,  impels  hkiit  ta'destni^y^M^enenly  in  wqi'.'    He  is 
froi|$l  apd  viain  bfehi^ponowess^  >v»lour^  and  Viddress^^;  and  g!orj^^ 
ibe  WQijar  tbe  jsayj^^^  8eli4SttQ6W>  and  Love  of  Approbation j 
pi^mpt&iiim  to  light  evoi  wh^n  he  has^  my  injury  to  ^ev^nge.  He 
lainqt.yet' ambitious,  .orJdestik)Us  df  o^nqoesl^ — the  result  of  Ac^ 
quisilaveiiess  added  tathe  love  of:glol^y^-^for  his  enemy  dffei^him 
EiQtibii^ tocpluiMlcff>  but  his  snilpV' territory  is  kiot  yet  tth  iAnjfM 
6f.de8ftr6«a^.tppr0pviatioii,vbdyoiicl  a  new*  se^lldment  of  his  tHM 
inibeftt^huntiagi|p'ouRd^«ft6t'h«'ha» dispossessed,-  by  desrtroyi. 
iagftbenii^:ihaforilitXibeeiipanits*'  Covered  with  glory  and  bibodv 
fchc8«vage.  feasts,  and  eagerly  ieek^  'the  luxury  of  intotJcatibn^ 
if  he  pouesbea  the^fevmeated  liquet  dr  the  drug,  ^d  faffs  down 
io'fiieap  aod  lethargy.     His  very  k^re  is^sometimes  hiixM  -with 
Sfiorauveness  and  Combativeiiess.     He  carries  oiP  his  brfclle'by 
running  and  force :  the  New  Hollander  siieals  towards  the  wci^ 
man  be  courts^  springs  upon  her  like  a  wild-cat,  stupiiies  Aer 
with. blows,  and  in. that  state  drag^  her  home*   The  governtneftt 
instrument  is  the  olub  of  the  strongest  savage,  the  ipso  fQjdt> 
chief,-r*^theori^n^by>the''way^of  theiftace  ^  the  Lord  Chskiri^ 
ceUor.' 

The  Barbarous  period  of  the  iron  age  may  be  said  to  date  it's 
attiuDeocement  with  the  rude  culture  and  appropriattoti  of  land, 
itfid  the  building  of  cities..  Tradition  never  begins  earlier,  for  sa- 
vaf^B  leave  xvc^  records^  We  know  nothing  of  the  Jews,  Greeks 
mbA  Romans  as  sav«ge3.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  Nhnrod  as  li 
mighty  hunter,  but  we  find  him  and  his  daughter  building  the 
walls  of  Nineveh.  We  havie  no  better  than  a  hazy  picture  of  the 
naked  and  painted  bodies  of  our  own  British  ancestors,  not  from 
themselves,  but- in  the  descriptions  of  a  more  advanced  peofde 
who  visited  and  subdued  l^m.  The  patriatushs  were  shepherds 
with  territory,  flocks,  and  herds,  while  cities  abounded  around 


citieB|)ft9i(d. kings,'  taSiffxiwQfAU^  andu  cityiwhioK  ^^  Th^ 
«tood  a  8i^ge  of  ten  yeHrs^  iitust  h^lw/  been  sqnsetjhiii^  ,tiH»l!^tt\90 
«  huddle  o?  iHMd  huls* :  TM^'^f'^'fl^  gr^^  imprQViem^nli;  uiKla,^b^ 
savage  era.  While  there  was,  oQ(t£ex>fie.|i4nd^  :a  dedoed .  pdf 
vftDoe  io  hno#ledgeraitd'irf.fl^tk)il^  <UKi  arcori^^ppflding  iiy^rfase 
of  physical  powef  d«K)  i?e$ouri;Q{  .there  ^was^on^tth^  lQ^he;r^  JMt> 
eoou^^of  <thatrfy)nisentiQnal'>itiittu^  forbearaoise,  dvet8te(l(;bjr 
expedieney-  mom  ihao  •  ooD^ieiiiiioaKtie$s»'  yithoiH  \wbiQh  ^^h^ 
rudest  sbcnal  Tight$.ieottld  n<>t')be  rreapd^^M^dy-Aodr  so(^ety.\iv0i^ 
berdissolved^  Thiy  mutui^l  forbe^nance  wa$  seeure^tby  tt^d?^ 
polio  gpvernmeal of ii,4thief,  wbjOf^r^ier^inglo.'htfnself  the  pow^ 
of  being  as  ui^us^  and  eria^l  a^ihe  plesB^^  enforc^  ,^hai;.degf$0 
of.  honesty  and  meix>yafnong'hi$subject«);whieh  is  essential  tp 
theiv  existence  in  •the -same  community.  The  olub^^Iawr.of.the 
savage  was  exchange •foi'  the* s#ay  of  the  Biag$^tf»te;  ,<apfi  pivV 
liberty,  if.it  was- known  atAllin.tbe  barbarous  pein^d*^  held^a 
direct  ratio  tothe  exidit  of- control  which  fi^cd  la^  <?Kerted 'OV<[ir 
the  .will  of  thenruler  or  rulers*  -  It  is  evident. thar^^e  barbaroM^ 
age  has  occupied 'a  )ar|^  portion^of  the  ^historical  period  of  the 
human  nace^  fhat  period  laot'iBHich  exceeding  three  thoUi^an^ 
years;  In  truth,  ift  extended  toa.very  recent  day  io/ nlodern 
times,  even  in  the  few  nalioos  whixsh  can  be  said  to  bawe  outr 
ffrown  it.  The  Greeks  and  Homana  >were  barbarians'  from  tbje 
first  epoch  to  the  last  honoiof  their  hist<>ryi,dnd  vfene  efs^tiuguish- 
od  in  their  own  barbarisiti.  '  Tbese'towynimities  passed  through 
imany*  stages  of  social  prqgresa.  Tbe<hunf>aain^^ifec^never  <^ 
veloped  itself  inore.  brilliantly* .  In  nd  age  Or  natioa  hav0  met^ 
of  more  splendid  talents  appeared«--more  gifted  statesmen,  lofty 
orators^  gfaphie  hii^toviansi  (ng^tiious  philosophers,  consumiliate 
geoeralsy  able  lawyer64  subUme  poets,  exquisite  artists,  and,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  phymal  science^  more  skilful  mechanicians- 
Their  cities  were  models  of  arebiteetural  grace  and  symmetry  ; 
their  ways  and  aoueducts  were  stupeodlous  4  their  temple^,  their 
theatres,  their  palaces,  have  no  paraUels  in  modern  times.  £^e- 
gance  and  luxury  were  carried  to  their  very  acip^  among  them. 
The  Roman  aifmiea  were  the  «n09t  iremf  ndous  engines  of  human 
,power  enter  produced  by  human  combination*  Ihe  description 
given  by  Jo8ephu$iof  the  fopc^  which  invaded  Judea«.  and  de- 
stroy ed.Jerusalemr  impresses' us  with  the  idea  of  the  art-mili- 
.  tary  improved  to  its  ne  pius  /ylira  in  discipline,  tacties,  prompti- 
tucle,  and  cooperation^' as  if  it  had  been  one  complicated)  y^t 
simply  and  irresistibly  'acliAg  machine  of  iron  and  steel  We 
are  accustomed  to  associate  all  that,  is  graceful  with  Greece,  and 
all  diat  is  .powerful  with  Bohne;  we  were  early  told  that  the 
world  was  refined  by ''the  ooe^'. and  pnostrated  by  the  other; 
we  were  trained  from  boyhood  almost  to  wor^ip  their  books, 


ted^€b^w€ity  l^lg^glfe4i»^Mdf  t^^  yfe  are  ft. 

HOf^listr  trbh  >i^Giianibl^  ^imtilutiioM  htii  princely  endawments  in 
Mr  o'vhfi  i^bftidr  Ajr^this  slady  of  these  tauguages  alone^  white 
€}re^k  ^tid  Ronvan  wii^oiA;.  ^abut,  -patriotistn,  and  virtue,  hAv^ 
b^n'tx^  UB'as^hotfAehotd  wot-ds;    «- 

"  It  id  time  fbras)  to^tpy  «H  thiB^bj*  aaother^^tandard^  <and  one 
'w4iiich,'had  we  been  educated  oip  right  ^rinciplee,  we  woald  have 
It^pplied  long  ago.  This  itiaj  be  immmed  up  iti  a  wordy— ^ 
^ieine^  practknl^  CliffiHkm' 4ii<yrei%tff' r&aa  unknown  in  Greece 
kniOt  'Rimi^.  Meik;y(  ai^d  jftisiice  >d)d  not  form  the  foundation,  or 
«b^  aetuKtlng'pi4neip>e6ot'itti(rirtmtitUfibn6,  their  poHty»  or  tiieir 
private  lire.  The  virtue  'of'  thevr  repubtics  %as  a  mere  mode  c^ 
'iett^Kakatidn,  lealled^palrioftifstii,  wfaiich  wm  aecfnnpamed  with 
^6m  injustice  kiid  erue)ty^lo'«lt  other  nations ;  while  a  pampeN 
«ci  appetite  for  military  gidryv  and  a  systematic  grasping  ambi- 
f'lon,' produced  cimtUt  per|)et0a)  war  for^donque^t  ami  plunder, 
%itball  the  tiorror»  and  miseries'of  that  worst  form  of  crime. 
TFhe  Rom^n  shai^  in  these  iva^r^  with  a  few  exceptions  of  retri- 
imtiv^  invttsibris  byihe'ttiore  powerful  victims  of  their  injustice, 
-vims  exciu^Vely  ^gjgressrre.  The  nafioD,  and'  every  individuid 
of  which  it  wels  tiotiipf^d,  either  jeitied  in^  or  heartily  sympa- 
thised with,'  these  grand  outrages  of  morsA  principle;  Hence 
war,  bloodshed,'  pride,  -atnbitiGn,  wieh  an  insbtiable  rapacity, 
fet-rned*  the 'basis  of<the  Roman  aharaeter,  actuated  their  policy, 
eontrolled  theit  education^  and  constituted  their  very  being. 
«Th{s  id  what  we  tnedn  by  Roman  barbarism.  It  differed  •  from 
^e  Isavage'^ate  oniy  in  thfe  improved  combination  of  extended 
•intellect,  whii[jh  enlarged' its  Grange," and  increased  its  power  of 
^il.  Poetsi  sang  its  abominatiom  as{  the  ac«i^  of  human  glory, 
-^*46t  there  is  no  greater  test  of  barbarism  4han  to  be  blind  to  its 
own  features,  and  mit^ake  its  crimes  (or  virtues.  Orators  laud- 
ed the  deeds  of  blood  and  f^pine.  In  whic^  snmetimes  as  soldiers 
they  had  borne  a  p^t ;  and  listening  senates  hung  upon  their 
4ips,  as  they  fed  to  fuh^essithe  coarsest  appetites  of  national 
vanity  and  selfishness.  Historians  were  reaay  with  their  peHs 
to  record  the^  ptdud  erivneb  of  tbrir  countrymen  in  their  im- 
perishable pbge^  r  and  phil<)bophers  systematized  a  spurious  vir. 
tue  out  of  Che -lower  impul^e«  of  human  nature.  $uch  was  the 
actual  nalif^nal  pracftioe  flrom  the  days  of  Romiilus  to  (hose  of 
-Constantino.  We  say*  the  practioei  for  there  were  minds  in 
Greece  and  Rotne  which  ^  con  Id  not  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  a 
higher  morality  than  the  eetftshly-patriotic  and  beihgerent ;  and 
accordingly- we  have  the  philoaopbers  ^if  the  Academy  and  the 
Porch,  with  fheir  Rotnan  pupils^  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Their 
speculations  Seem  to  have  existed  as  elegant  contemplations  for 
literary^  lelsiire,-whieh  no  dnodreamed  of  rendering  practical,  or 
of  applying  to  hunmnisse  the  private  lives  or  public  policy  of  his 


hrbugpt^tOi^e.ChfistiaB  j(Q()  Phrepofqgipali  s^nfj^frdf  ,tbQy,^rp 
fouao  (o  be  a. most  dwarfi^bmor/i^ty.  Trhese  sy9t^m?prr-wU\  tb;? 
excepuon  of  the  p)0rality of  JBpictetu&ao^  IMU/^uk^J^tQDiiau;^^ 

vagkie  declamatiqna  abcaU  viirtue,  .w^bicb.  Ip9^  all  ^jfr^c^ca^.  fpfo^ 
m  iner€  generalitie^y  an^./^nbibita.  strikiog /;x>o^4^i;  l^.tb^  pr^y 
mux  of  th^  ethics  <jf  Pbc^nolcigy*.  T,he,pbil?wpber5;fb^p?pdvfif 
huve  not  condemned,  andj.iyeinay  pv^ppqiy,  vj^fpil^ly^^tf^^jip^J^^ 
savage  exhibitions  of  the  amphitbieatre. ,,  Fioajpfj^y/islav^^ii^f €|^  19 
five;  days  500  lioos,  for  thepubUc^gratiflca^^ion^in  his  second  cpn^ 
sulate.  In  honour  of  TrajanV  victories  over  the  paciai^^  jl  l,Opp 
wild  boasts  were  killed  if^  the  Circus,  and  lO^OOd  fffldf^U>i^ 
fougbt»  of  whom  the  one^half.^t  least  must,  have ,  perisfiQc]^ 
Whole  di^s  were  spent  by  thacitizfxis.qf  all  ranKsin  th^.Circuf, 
witnessing  the  corobati^  with  bir^tbless  iaJtey:^.  .^pd  feast^ni? 
their  eyes  with  blood  and  torture. .  There  never.existed  pi^.^artH 
a  more  bloodthirsty  people  than  t|be  admired  B^pjan^^  .Tb^ 
gross  sensuality  of  the  ancimt$|  and.  tbecprriiption  wnicK  ai:o^ 
out  of  and  ministered  to  it^  the  want  of  honesty  which  cnai-aor 
terized  public  and  private  lijGe^  was  utiefi  barbansm  i^  the  mids^ 
of  all  the  gorgeousness  of  merely  physical  civijUb^tipn.  Morally 
tb^y  were  uncivilized,  and,  a^  the  course, of  the  selfish  faculties 
in  predominance  is  downwards,  they  gradually  ^nk,  aqd  ulti,- 
mately  perished.  ,.      •    . 

The  destroyers  of  the  Ronums  wer^  not  less  barbarian^.th^i^ 
the  Bomans  themselves*    They  cbaijiced  for  the,  time  to  possess 
more  physical  force^  and  barbarism. prevailed  in  the  dark  ages^ 
and  the  chivalric  period,  and  that  in  our  own  country  of  Britain, 
with  slight  admixture  of  civilization,  down  to  the  other  day. 
We  need  no  other  charactenBtic  of  barbarism  than  a  stat^  of 
constant  aggressive  war,  of  wholesale  murder  and  plunder,  as 
objects  natioi\al  and  iodividual,  with  which  the  intermediate 
period  between  the  ancients  and  our  own  times,  has  been  nearly 
filled.     In  point  of  what  we  have  called  physical  civilization, 
even  the  destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire  w^re  immensely  behind 
I  he  Romans,  from  whom  indeed  they  borrowed  any  remnants 
which  their  own  Destructiveness  had  -spared ;  and  although  phy- 
sical improvement  advanced,  we  are  accustomed  to  characteri;fe 
our  ancestors  in  Britain,  till  within  the  two  last  centuries,  as 
barbarous  even  in  the  arts  of  life,  to  say  nothiog  of  their  moral 
condition. 

Many  deep  stains  of  the  moral  barbarism  of  our  ancestors  yet 
inhere  in  our  instit4itions,  customs,  habits,  ai\d  modes  of  think- 
ing ;  but  some  redeeming  benevolence  and  conscientiousness 
have  mingled  in  these  habits  and  modes,  and  gradually  improved 
the  moral  condition  of  the  last  150  or  perhaps  SOO  years,  so  as 


TJie  b^st  proof  of  this  litle  i^,  tHat'Vk'tii(mi1  b6m4his^a!icliD'hai 
heed  steadily  progr^ng,  ^aeh*  ^n^-ratioiY '  esMbftin^  a  M^^ 
i^toprovement  cm  its  predecwsofr'i  wh^e  the  h^pe  df'  -ferttYei*  ad- 
Vance,  atid  in  an  fttceleratrng  fatk^  Yiever  was'  belter  feuhckd 
than'  at  present.    As  a  general aHu^ion  to  ttiodern  times,' orev^ 
to  ^nod^rn  Europe,  weukl  bi*  ii^t  to  lead  t^  vague  premise^  an^ 
ihererore  dfsjdinted  concfesions*  tf^  Shall 'keep  England  iri  eor 
view  when  treating  of  the  Indicia' of  ihat  i^i^tnre  of  civitisaCioti 
with  barbarism^  vsMth  marks  iihe  middle  period,  and  which  we 
have  agreed  to  designate  by  the'edtivefiient  figwe  'tff  the  silver' 
age.   .Whatever  advances  oth^r  couhttie^  have  tfmde  hfi  phjrfci*! 
power,  m  o^ie  will  deny  that  England  is  ahead  of-  them  m  ikis 
branch  bf  natioil&t  improvement ;  nor  wiit  it  be  disputed  ihtA 
deducliob^  from  the  «um  of  mord  crrifittttion*  which  most  be 
put  to  the  account  of  bafbarism  in  England,  are  true,  to  the  like 
extent  at  leasts  of  atiy  other  country  in  the  world.     ExceptioBs 
shall,  of  course,'  be  noticed.     Like  the  barbarous  period,  the: 
mixed,  in  which  we  now  live,  Exhibits  a  gradation  of  eivilizirtioti^ 
from  th|B  hour  when  it  begati  to  shed  a  gtimmer  of  its  mild 
beams  on  the  deep  shadows  of  barbarism,  progressifvely  to  thiit 
broader  light  which,  in  the  present  day,  serves  boUi  to  Udis 
society  directly,  and  to  expose  yet  more  fiw  monuments  of  igno* 
ranee  which  still  disfigure  the  social  system.    We  cannot  fix  the 
earliest  dawn  of  English  civilization  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Ch&rles  I:'     The  popufer  int^Hect^we  ispeak  of   the  edu- 
cated  class — ^ad  thep  mad^  a  considerable  advance.    Arbitral^ 
imprisomnents  and  e^acti^ns  were  felt  to  be  gross  vidationfl  df 
conscientiousness  as  unjust,  and  of  benerolenee  as  cruel,  and 
.seen  by  the  reflecting  .powers  to  be  inconsistent  with  good  go- 
vernment  and  sound  policy.     These  were  the  moral  impulses 
which  first  forced  the  barriers  opposed  to  English  lilierty,  and 
consequent  civilization.    Political  tyranny  is  essential  barbarism. 
As  it  is  blind  as  Well  as  sdflsh,  it  never  has  yet  renounced  its 
own  unjust  and  merciless  power.     It  mt&Jbrced  from  John  at 
Runnimede, — oAe  barbarfem,  however,  in  that  case,  only  driv- 
ing out  another,  for  the  king  was  weakened  that  the  nobles 
might  be  strengthened.     It  was  again  forced  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Stuarts ;  and  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  the 
necessary  ministers  which,  in  the  people,  vindicated  the  claims  of 
higher  moral  fSeelings.     These  struggles  were  not  themselves 
civilization,  any  more  than  labour  is  rest ;  but  they  cleared  the 
obstructed  path  to  English  civilization ;  and  this  with  various 
degrees  of  difficulty,  arising  from  much  ignorance  that  survived 
the  revolution  1688,  has  progressed  ever  since ;  has  defeated  three 
noted  attempts  to  restore  the  reign  of  darkness ;  and  is  daily  re- 
moving the  lingering  bulwarks  of  barbarism  which  yet  remain* 


ttttiofluenoed  judioattwa.  -EqudLlawsiAtid  puvejcouriftorjuslii^ 
are  the  ofTspring  of  prevailifig  Ctonsei^tioufaneos.   The  existtdoioe 
of  theses  so  doubl>  indicate  the  pneaeiice  dr  possibility  of  ih^ 
barbarism  of  injustice  aod  selfi^bn^sa  ki  those!  whom  they;affe 
meant  to  comlroi.     In  this  laltef  tiew^ .  civiNaatiioo  wiil  be^otor 
iodead*     Individual  barbarisip  wiljl.  be  foUnd.  in  all  ia  wboaa 
aaitnal<  brain  prevails^^  fat\  hupaln  bekigs  PrhQ  wr^^mmii^Miy 
.pradiaposed,  frotti  the  great  pneJM>uderuQGe  of  animalism  jk)  ih^ 
ctaoatitutioDi.  are  ^vagea  in  ibe  midat^uif  a  .piji^ili/Bad  ^qountig^. 
The  greater  the  nunober- of  moral  br^ina*  •the  t  more  wiii.tbe 
balance  incline  to  national  aaiw^I  as  individual  civiliaataon*    . 
;    Civil  liberty*,' equal  lav^and^ujptfigbtadministhition'of  juatioe 
eatablisbed  in  England*  the  progress  of  ikatiooal  iinproviemept 
was  rapid  in  a  degree  wheard  of  in  former  titi>^ .   P0rson>arid 
property  being  safe,  genius,  talent,  and  enterprise  were  left  frOe 
to  Fua  the  course  for  whiob<  they  wiere  inieaded;  physical  aci^nce 
«and  literature  have  flourished^  agrieulture  and  the  arts  have  ad- 
,vanoed,  coianierce  .extended)  wealthy  with  all  iUs  ayetecps  ^ef  in^- 
reats,  accumulated ;  whil^  in  mechanical  and  obetnical  poweri  in 
file  viastoess  of  the  eombinatioiia  of  potitioal  economy,  and  in  all 
the  accommodations,  luxuries,  and  elegances  of  Ufe^  England 
has  decidedly  outstripped  alliother  nations,  ancient  and.  moderai. 
All  this  may  be  true^  and  yet  England's  mor<ii  civilization 
have  lagged  greatly  behind  her  achievements  in  physical  power ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  thinii  that -this  has  been  the  fact  just  be- 
oause  of  the  engrossing  tendency  of  these  *yery  achievementa. 
Our  social  morality  has  got  no  farther  than  the  n^ative  pott- 
tion  of  the  obstructions' of  bad  governmeni  removed.    When  the 
barriers  were  withdrawii»  the  race  waa  eminently  selfish*    Aoqw- 
sitiveness  baa  been  the  impelling  pofwev  which  has  led  by  ^ 
greea  to  England's  present  physical  gorgeousness.     The  ardent 
.  course  of  self-enrichment  arvd  aggrandiaement  would  have  jostled 
more  generous  purposes  out  of  die  course,  had  it  been  posuble 
for  them  Co  have  entered  it  in  company  so  unsuitable;  hence  a 
vast  systematic  selfishness  is  the  real  aspect  of  Englaiid^s  moral 
condition,  and  selfishness  is  barbarism.     Besides  the  heart-bill- 
ing effect  of  selfish  pursuits,  for  which  to  this  hour  the  youth 
of  England  are  almost  exclusively  educated  as  the  chief  busi- 
oeaa  of  life,  while  every  other,  especially  where  benevolence  is 
engaged,  is  regarded  as  waste  of  time,  there  remained,  loi^  after 
the  age  of  Charles  I^  very  many  positive  barbarisms,  and  tha-e 
remain  to  this  day  not  a  few,  inherited  from  darker  times.    We 
have  not  room  for  a  particular  enumeration,  but  a  few  examples 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

*  See  Tripartite  DiWsion  of  Human  Beings,  p.  Ill  of  vol.  viii. 


'^'  The  Critfi)nflil"€ddi9  <if:BfigliiHd,titt  the'atherdiiy  when  jii»- 
tice  and  metxsy  ha>re:called  for  its  twligation  too  loumy  to  bede^ 
ttiiKiv  k}tig'tbntimieA'iW'tf^Me(4aM^  exevci^  of  vindictive  ani- 
tMlmfTii'iMity'a'lieile  above' tbei>degf^aiion  dfithe  erimea  whidh 
It -ptrdishitil."  "It  Wsnot^  gt^ly  v^<it^  'ii>iihe^darke6t  of  tte 
dark  ages.  Atl  infli^tioaa  of  pahi  and  tcA-tuiie'  are  Ao^totiatMr, 
Mirf'^ht^  v^i^  term  hai  b^n  adored  to  deMgtlale  the  common 
feeling  of  that  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  bai^ 
Im^^uB)  'a  inore^£vvage,  a  ttwm  imiAorai  act^  thati  the  infliction 
of  a  militai^  or  nav^  floggtiig^^^tbe  sufferer  writhing  in  indo- 
4i6ribable'^ton\jre  for  the  long  lime  necessary  for  the  infliction, 
the  flif  A  torn  iVcAn  the  back  with  knotted  cords,  and  the  bkx>d, 
-M  h  adtually  the  case,  cdverm]^  the- persons  of  the  infliotors,  and 
sprtiAling  the  very  iefothe»of  the  bye«taRders,.  The  tread  wheel, 
'Xnough  leSs  crtie},  is,  from  its-  berogpnirely  inflictive,  not  leas 
barbarous. 

•  The  gatne^laWs  originated  in  >a  barbarous  age,  and  bear  i^ 
telfi(»h  tdhiracter.  The  siaoghterof  game,  yet  held  an  elegant 
paatinfie  for  the  highest  rankd  in  society,  ancl  country  sports,  as 
they  are  called  in  mockery  of  the  sufl^erings  they  inflict  on  sen- 
tient beings,  are  all  as  deetructi<vie  as  the  occupations  of  the  sa- 
vage* Systematic  fox^huriting, -with  all  its  costly  aceompani- 
vients,  is  a  custom  so  irrational,  «k>  urywortby  of  imeliigent  men, 
that  in  a  more  ctvilisied  ag^,  wlienf  it  has  ceased  as  it  must  do,  it 
wilt  scarcely  i>e  credited  that  it  could  «ver  prevail  as  the  serious 
and  almost  daily  business  of  itien  who  hold  themselves,  and  are 
held  by  the*  multitude^  who  wooid  hunt  if  they  could,  to  be  the 
elite  of  society. 

The  inheritance  of  honour  and  distinction,  whether  the  cor- 
responding merit  be  inherited  or  not,  the  mere  wearing  a  badge 
or  bearhig  a  nathe,  ts  prrha(>s  one  of  the  most  irratioi^al  remnants 
of  a  ruder  age,  and  therefore  we  think  cannot  ourvive  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  present  of  social  civili2a!ion.  France  has 
got  the  start  of  England  in  freeing  herself  ttom  this  last  mention- 
ed absurdity.  Titles  of  honour  remain,  but  being  bestowed  as 
the  personal  and  intransmissible  rewards  of  actual  merit,  are  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  be  found  disjoined  from  it.  A  high  degree 
of  civilization,  we  have  before  observed,  will  bring  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  to  their  just  level  as  inferior  senti- 
ments, and  badges  of  distinction  will  be  felt  to  be  too  much  as- 
sociated with  them  to  be  worn  with  satisfaction.  It  is  the  mis- 
applied Veneration  of  the  multitude, -^itself  a  proof  of  barba- 
rism,— which  pays  homage  to  what  reason  declares  to  have  no 
right  to  it.  When  that  homage  shall  cease,  the  badge  will  be 
voluntarily  disused  by  its  wearer ;  and  it  will  be  matter  of  almost 
incredulous  speculation  to  future  enlightened  times,  that  there 
ever  was  a  stage  of  intelligence  and  moral  feeling  when,  like  the 


ring  in  the  nose  of  thft  StSttA  S^  tjhW/lt  irai' vtftrta 'knd  «)nloat 

lU}^slav<MrAd&  tttnd '^vei'y,  bur  very  Iiit^ly  l^b^lidh^;^^ei^^ 
th*' tt^dult.'or'Ate^lririJteness'utWi^lly  eytitoifeftJn^' th^dj/^atid* 
juirtici  foi*Jw^iJ)y  t^tJrtituri^i  toftf  d^horiMfffetlag  to'Wfeaf  An' 
exMDts  ItiUbe^ttrijr^'  pfertbd,>h^  ihn*  (iPifeftne*'  ttm^  ptjedottii:" 
natwi  ovev  thi^  silver  6t  «^  yet  imp^Hectly  divili^ed  iiib(%>hSTttenl' 

SnglaiidV  jealbume^  «yf  otK^r  liatibris  and  .r^riction^  on  t\ie\jr 
commerce  are  ^bunded  wignorsiht;  selfisK',  and  whh^l  s^'f-,^ 
d^^tbigi  barbamm.     The  navigatJow  cede  fa  Snd  a'Si^ce  iibpti j 
theidAyft  ef  4be  Heptarchy.'   The  Moral  SeiHftto^rtls  and  rntel- 
leMdhckhn  the  4bb]t  sy4tMi,^  aM  trill  infalKbly  cfedi^  it  awhy, 
TheiiyCernal  monopdi^ii  ^^hich' fcin^ih  tb'c^aip  trades,  arid  all  [ 
the  injustice  of  petty  corporations,  mmi  Bkewise  fill  before  ilie' 
same  intelligence  and  tnorafity  'which  will  trot  etodut-ethe  navi- 
gatidn  law^.    The  trades  absiitdly^  protected  by  monopolies  are  ^ 
wfcttt  «re  called  the  ancient  crafte  6f  •  towns,  whibh  have  fexistei' 
since  mew  asscKiatvd  m  conrrtmnfticd-  a^  indispetisabl^  to  their 
daily  wantft.     The  occiipatit>ns"wh%:h  science  has  added,  haVe ' 
no  such  protection,  iandthe^M-^  after  tfFl^the  most  thrivirig. 

Naflioiial  aotipathies  A^e  b&rt]f^rofuM.  Tb  hold  aritjitber  natioh 
to  btf  our  «  Dfltar^l  en^mies,^  ii  tb  sacWfict*  every  moral  fceJin^ 
to  «A  atisurd  Self-Esteem  anlA  Besti'uiltivertess.  It  is  not  easy 
to-determine  how  much  erf  Btlglaittf »  trars^  during  htr  last  ISO 
«fa^'yeArs,  has  arrsrten  otrt  of  tbis  ptierile  temper.  That  people 
is  not  civilised  which  has  been  engaged  til  '*wkr  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  with  short  intervals  of  truce  rather  thaii  peace.  OfTen-' 
sive  war  is  ^he  eldest  born  of  baybafri^'.  Defensive  war  may 
be  forced  upon  a  highly  moril  p^te;*  btit  every  step  of  the 
footi  and  stroke  of  the  sw6td»  beyojkl'  the  strictest  line  6f  self- 
defeni6e,  actual  or  preventive,"  is  .Immoyal^  atid  therefore  barba- 
rous. 'England's  wars  of  ihe  last  itenf  ury  at)d  a  half,  wlH  statid 
ihh  te*t  in  some  degree  better,  cfttairtiy^  than  the  barefaced 
slaughter  and  robberies  peVpetrkted  by  ^er  previous  barbarous 
kings ;  but  they  will,  one  and  aft,  be  ^und  grievously  wanting 
when  weighed  in  a  justly  poised  moral  balance. 

There  are  other  barbarisms  disfiguring  our  public  polity 
which  it  were  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  Keebitig  in  view 
the  "Standard  we  have  laid  down,  and  the  examples' which  we 
have  adduced,  the  reader  has  the  means  of  judging  for  him* 
self,  the  test  is  in  his  own  hands ;  when  he  contemplates  any 
institution,  custom,  act  or  practice,  if  its  directing  impulse 
is  disowned'  by  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  if  k  is 
either  unfeeling  or  unjust  in  both,  if  it  rises  no  hijjher  than, 
or  at  least  is  an  abuse  of.   Acquisitiveness,  Sell-Esteem,  or 

•  See  the  subject  treated,  vol.  vii.  p.  629.  of  this  Journal. 
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liove  of  ApproBfttldH/H'k'ibdtlc^  with  tli'^  Warid  of  barbarism,' 
Barbansm  may  continue  to  deform  the  manners  o(iA>p90fi» 

^'Wtf.^*}^  %«^'^WrfiP4?Bt.oC  \^l^y  t?,  wgMlwr  bfittd,?.  affords 
»^n^WpI?f.^«d.uiiit,,9p^r^lf^  in  .%.:%^9rMd  ifla»«?p»r.J  U.M,> 
on.tpe  oai^  hap^p  4^fipi;ided,a«(A^;ch^k  upga^  il^olesce'am)  rude« 
nefs^ffii^jL  prou^tjon  f/nom  ja^Im-  an  imis^iop  tlmi^tkei$c  dia*' 
racteristics  of  barbarism  do  yet  ddbase  society  in  England,  and 
thA^  TOrljpo  of jt^mppe^^^  Md  «»«t 

polished^  1^.  if,  tfn  t,|[^.f^he«  band,  UfdfrA.jb^lfbaKOMs  4nisMWfi« 
prpDjip^^by %^f*^t^m,  m^ executed  by  Cpi^batiYaneM imd. 
Dejstj^^Uveneai^  ^d  an.abwdltj,  wbea  vi^wtd  iii|eQi9ctiifllly, 
as  ii  D^od^  of  jfedvWf  {t^4fsc(i<^  lV(^cy,..aDd  Jus(tfe»  enter  not 
into.  it9,,cbncepUop  or  p^rpetrat)4>m  PhreoologjUt^  mgtit  -catt. 
ScluEsteep)  th^  mdling  fAcuItyt 

GawbUog  bf^.  kindf  i«  a.I;»^bariao>^pastiip^.  It conaUts  m 
an  ^ctiVe  Acqiu;^itivene$8  and;JEfpp?i,  bptb  in  abuie»  and  is  db* 
ovi^ed  by  .^be.Hpr^  Sentimetit«  and  {ntplle<$t.  Our  tmcivitiaed 
ance^tor^.  i^^e  .paff^ioijat^  g^m^^rs.  .  Savages  gamble  their 
very  perppns.  into.  Slavery.  '£ven  tJ)a  r^fin/^  card-tabk  is  a 
remnant  of  twbarism^  and  is  last  disappearing. 

Excessive  conviviality  is  barbarous.  If  it  have  vet  entiraly 
ceased  to  be  \}^  ^fproacb  of.  the  gentry  of  England,  it  has  but 
lately  ceasea  tq  be.^  thatdriaHiqg  is  not  only  a  sensual  ia- 
dulgenoe,  bvi^  an  ^complisbm^nt  and:  boaat,  as  mqch  oaii  wiui 
among  tbe.hofdea  of  her  JDaijiish  invadars.  Intemperance  was, 
till  very  lat^y^  h^4  ^V^^l  ^  honpurji  a  aort  of  duty  whidi 
it  was  fajr,  i^y  ioipepaUv^  to^fprc^)  and  while  the  guest  fA% 
ill  treated,  ^t>p  evfm.aifranted,  if  so.  far  neglected  aato  be  left 
8obec>  ibe  host  fulfilled  hi&  part  by  kicking  the  door,  if  his 
visitor  was  not  to  be  dapended  upon,  and,  by  a  special  ap*' 
pliaqoe  of  this  most  wasteiul  hospitality  to  his  particular  caaei 
lodging  him  under  the  table,  or  carrying^  him  to  bed.  Whai 
thia  di^ree  of  beastliness  was  current  in  society,  it  was  of 
course  at^nded  with  other  kindred  abominations ;  besides  much 
additional.  pro$iga(?y,  and  TioUnce  to  the.  public  peace,  which 
filled  the  watch- houses  with  young  men  of  fashion^  who  had 
been  breaking  lamp  and  heads  as  they  staggered  home,  it 
must  be  known  to  many  who  have  arrived  at  even  middle  life, 
that  ibe  conversation  current  at  these  coarse  banquets  was 
gross  and  disgusting,  to  a  degree  which  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  refuse  to  credit 

It  is  consolatory  to  the  moralist  to  observe,  that  the  hour  is 
advancing  when  he  will  be  enabled  to  say  of  most  if  not  of  all  the 
barbarisms,  public  and  pj^vate,  which .  we  have  enumerated, 
*^  fuerunt.^     A  c^tury  ago  there  yrer^  professed  duellists  who 
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hwg«d«iqr  thft  4ir§t,ipttf-^er,,  tbqr,fofpi9it>e4vK(T^^  ^; 

wjjiirfj  .pot,  ^^\y , idisappifo,^^  ilf^t,. s<Wfii^kff:j'PfPSl»,i4¥^ l^a^ff 
s<H^aVint/erqqwr§^j,  and  thereby  4 W^l^lipaf ft.  ja^fgrpk  a^r^  the 

bfflftkwi|f*  and  the  watch-hou^^A^e  nolppger^r^p^table..   .Voli^n- 

tapy  ipptitutions  of  beneyojeipcq  and.  cWitjy.ace  puinejrQus,riand 

evi^ry.  4ay  oq  the  increa^    JButeivexx  ;Jij^g»  ^pq^^eu^  •Uroenuble 

oiUpmn^ijatiqn  of  ^he  Jii^npvQfeqt,  vtw  giye  p?"  act^  Jby  ^tiie  a^sh 

^tba.qeitber,aet,iK>rgiv^  in  h.Mptianit^ap^  ,;...      ;;     ,, 

.oTbe  barbarisms  of  J^ngjand'$  .«99^al  system  h^y^  l^y  .degrees 

bftfvftgiyuig  way  before  the  prey^^nce  of  mtellia¥flc?».^i;¥l  the 

ir^-^^iatible  power. of  justice  apd  )[>enevolenoe..  ,  Aieglftlation^do- 

ii^. justly  and  loving  o^^cy,  if.  not  yioLkmg  humWy>f.(foi:  this 

cM)ieslaiter  yet),  began  to  dawn  tp^wa^ds  the  epdpf  .the  eigbtQei^ith 

cgr^^ui^y..    A  Chatham,  arp^  to  ^yert  a  savage  ve^gejajpce  from 

c^  brethren  of  Afn^^nca  j  ^, Burke, io  .undo  4;he  iro^, grasp,  of  a 

m^pil^^s  avarice  which  \?r«,ng,{raRi»  the  Hinidpo  ."  t^e  very 

opjupQ.m  which  he  forgp^his  oppression^  an4  oppresspr's  ;^  a 

WUb§(&>rce towage athu-ty jears^ war ,\wth|tbfit graiid felony  the 

i)^f^ic^n  Slave  Trade,  to  hurl  it  from  its  place,  and  to  live  to  see 

yi<>>)tigeif  senators,  trained  in  hjs  school  pf  benevol^pce^  seal  the 

dpom  of  the  slavery  itself  to  which  the,  detestable  traffic  ininis- 

t^f^d*   ,Act8  of  Parliament,  with  ^'.  no  drop. of  alloying  self  in 

tl^eiTi^^^  purely  for  a  just  or  merciful  end,'  either  to.  originate  a 

pp§iti¥0  gpodpr  to  remove  a  hurtful  barbarism,  have  ooqasionally 

appe^r^d,  and  given  precise  of  yet  better  things  to  come.     Just 

Mif^^s  ar^,  subverting  national  prejudices,,  and  a  fairer  allotment 

of.vpolitical  rights  has  h^em  the, natural  consequence.  .The  effect 

ol.civilization  on  a  nation's  political  moralitv^  and,  the  state  of  its 

'  pa^^es,  would  come  to  be  treated  of  her^,.but  the  subject  is  too 

^tendve,  and  would  require  a  separate  discussion* 

.  There  ha.ve  been  epochs  in  tUe  onward  course  ^f  civilization. 
Discoveries,  such  as  the  art  of  printing,  have  been  made  by  the 
faculties  of  man,  which  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  it.  The 
B^formation,  the  early  fruit  of  tlie  prpss,  rescued  Christiai^^ty  from 
tblit  load  pf  imposture  and  darkness,  which,  in  the  barbarous  ages 
el  popery,  obscured  and  nullified  it;  and  gave  2^  ()egmning  ai  least 
to  ^hat  religious,  liher^ty^  ivjythqutfWhich  .^hiere  c^s^li^  ijo^practical 
Ghri$tianity,  ,  I^  a  $er]|Qo^  prea9ne4  at  St  Pfti^l's  Cro^  by  the 
Viear  of  Croydon,  at  the.  time  of  the  first  spread  of*,  me  art  of 
printing  over  Europe,  he  said,  '^  we  must  root  out  printing,  or 
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leg^lf^tMrc  yfpyfiiM  pMt.in.,pp«§ivssi9ii  ,q£  every  informalaea  ne^ 
cQfp^xy^fox  f^ pQs^eh  iview  of  th^.oieAsUfe.  Seooodlnby 
a}}|df9WU^  /dljn3iQn  of,  lab^ciri.whicb  jr^quires  ja  numeroue  body 
fp^.Q9^^itjt^ejdetAil9y  aM  ^b^  .l^b^^ta^i^ble.fi»Qi4J»e'besl^puft. 
lij^ed  ppif^ps  .w^iiW  b«  By^WB|riq»ny;$b?d.0a  .tb^  <8ub)fict,  aad 
cop^jf^tii^iDteccvN^  ipyeaUjHte^)  ,,TbircM«»  Jivi^ibe  wbole  de» 
l^jptin^  j^4  ^WW<W»lt^di.|b^e.  wemf  tfa©  entire  bodjr 

cal^QoaseQuepc|e9.  .  Sp^^oh^^  oo  .tb9,s|)riiieipla  and  tBOiiBe(|a€iieeft 
wjpijl^,  j|?ft.J|?iri^».v4^  Qot.wpelled  by  a  poenb  love 

QCfPpi:obatiop^  Wic^c^^m^ved^  juatM^AQd.bene^oleQcs^  and 
gf^j^^.  by/kTOwJe|}g^.»p4>^^Q^  mmld  be 

easily  r^coQcUed  wh^^  mw^fio^p  ^^  put^aod  straightkfbrwHixl^ 
aqd  fb^£|'4^ld  A^j^t).  the  public gopdjlbe. same  in  ev«ry  bosoai; 
Tne,^q4«^d  of  thfi  ^i^ioXk.wQi^\d  tkpn  be^Is^Consoicntfouttuw 
satisfied  f  If  iPcmvpl^QBce  at  ea^fA^  Yf^exAiion  respeeted  f  iDo 
Ci^parisQp  ai|d  Oau^i^tpi^QiXii^^  $19  the  reeulfi,  the  general 
g^Qid  I  ($.  tb^e  Jj^  w:rifige  of  any  <i£  ibq^e  to  the  inferior  senlu* 
mqijH^  ^d  ijoo^  da<a(d^y.  np^i^  4a  the  animal  propensitiee? 
L^gi^atioD  iik^  t)bi%  would  provide  ^BijB{J.y  for  the  l^itiknate  ete^ 
joym^pi  of  «U  the  facuUiesy  i  ii^erior  a»  well  as  slyperilnr,  and 
*  wou)4  t^. to. r provide  j(t^,n6cqs8arieay  eotnfortss  and  even  tbe 
luxuries  ^nd:  refioeononts  of  liflefor.  tbeentire  popubiioii.* 

Que  word»  in  tbe  eloGe-Df  aU«  on  tbe  refinements  and  htxuries 
of  g^uipp  .eJviUyiM^HWi'  It  is^  a.  otieat  but  almost >  uiiiver»l)y 
pr^TaUpt^rJToi:  to  eoncjude  that  tbese>  refinements  and  luxaries 
necessarily  ener>vale,  and  .eorrupt  a  fseople,  and  lead  to  their 
dqYfOl&ll.  .Abp^  of  tbesa  pl^^aures  alone  hds  thtoe  niinods 
con^(}uences;  in  otbe^r  woi^ds,  the  Use  Untegubted  by  the  mani 
septimi^ntA  and  int^lkct..:  This  «was  thecorrulption  of  thsan-^ 
cieiQtSi  It  i»  «aid  tbat  tbe  Americans  of  the  United  States,  for 
soqie, time. after  tbe  achievement  of  Uneir  inde|^>endence^  acted  <m 
the^frpr  now  alluded  to^  and  maintained  so  rigid  a  samplieity 
that.tibeir  very  theatre^  and  ball-'roome  vterie  re^4ised  ornamencj 
CapMtin  Basil  kl^W.^w  the  balWooma.  at  Wjahkigton  little 
mqre  t  thap  xaugb-icast,  and«  probably  erroneomiy  conduding 
them  fipi^Kd,  referred  cbe  pbepomenon  to  the  exemplary  Spar, 
tani^m  of  the  metropolitans^  BMt  thte  absurd  and  puerile  pe^- 
dantry.  is  00  longer  pr^alent  in  Om  Union.  It  arises  from  igno* 
ranee  of.  the  human  cuositttution^-^from  having  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  special  faouUyjiand  one  of  the  Creator^s  best  gifts, 

**We  coniAdBr  the  bilU  of  whkih  Mr  Boekhigbam,  member  fbr  Sheffield, 
has  given  notice,  to  be  le^yUti  of  n^lualcivilisalioB,  and  pniniflsfl  of  ydl  mori^ 
By  a  salutary  regulation  and  restraint  qf  interopenuice>  and  a  benevoleni  and 
liberal* prorision  of  edifying,  healthful,  and  refined  pleasures  for  the  humbler 
claAses  of  society,  he  will  do  more  for  genuine  ctrilization  than  half  a  century 
of  legislation  has  done  before. 
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preted  empirically,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  sound  philosophy 
of  hiMnim  tmtuire^  the  Saci^-^Vdlitti^  itstffi^'sfeiH'W  i'diflferent 
IjgbtifnMXi  €&ch  df  Ihr^ddiess  vdrieti^s'  tit  isxiSM^^Cit^Si  cdtn- 
^aatioft  wMoh  esctet  iti  the  ^lUitfan  «e<rimiek '.  WhfBei  'a  l^dld  Sdlf. 
EflleeBv  wrffe*ew>y  ifa««^feter^to  Ws  dwri  irie^  'Mi  kBi^lutely 
tights  aod  inspl#es:4iib<Wilsh  ft' htttr^  tif  all  Miefs,  iittd  t)F  \^^r 
mithoroi  in 4hfe  vlery •urik'fefe  Ase  of'BteaftiHifcllvHlcss./"  W'jwli^^^ 
ailegisktive  mefesui^'is  t%r^3^^ri)pbs<e^  With^iit  "^ithtt^  ^^^^P^^ 
hnmoaBe  offlppontkm'^d  deriUticififtibh,  '^if  ftr  Were  the  ttiost 
moDstDoiis  of  W)ra;  th^  gr^teit  dP  cfrttnes  j  ^^  .'idfittJ^y'a 
pbii  or  wcgecCi  eiii)^  mutiici^ftl^  ^d/hoffiibb),  ^)r'^y<rti^6tijtfa]f^btil, 
tt^broogW  forward,  wkb^tte^tr^t6'p$^ei^  tt4  t^VyTtee^^^Jy 
and. good  neightourfiood;  attd'fyresyrtting^  a^Varflrty/fcdbriiist* 
teqr*  aiid  often  abMfdity/>tf  btrtnAtt  tfiinfclrtg;  Sirfth  a  Idss  bf 
ti«e»  labour,  and' money v'thftt  ^endfe^ ' social  iVrtpl*6T«nettl  'the 
most  aiditous^  Almost  the  mo&t  hopeless,  dP  all  huikiatt  titt^mpts. 
'  This  is  ^toas  bal'barisd,  ehid  it  is  resetwd  for  l^hfenology  to 
nemove  it;    Thi«  it  will  do  by  ascertainitrg  the  hutoiati  ftcajtSes, 
observing  their  relation  to  each  other  arid  to  the  ^kt!errfill  wbrld, 
and  fch^bv  eiitabltshing  prac^al' prhdtiple^  iir  h'^n^^U  l|(fTK^s, 
about  whic^  controversy  will  ^nearly  cease^  and  b^  iis^iti^  st^d* 
ajrds  of  right  judgment,  the  only  sonffces  of  and  wari^ht^  for 
prompt  and  beaefidal  actioni     Legislation  itself  will  Wome,  in 
an  increasiii^  ratip,  an  easier  task,  till  ki  ti  tery  High  state  of 
civilization  it  will  iwell  nigh  cease;     New  laws  tind  changes'  of 
laws  im|dy  positive  evil«  to  b«  cured^  br  impediments  tb  good  to 
be  removed.     In   the  three  last  tesskms  of  Parli^m^rtt^  liow 
many  notices  were  given  of  ehanges  to  b^  proposed.  '  If-  €V6ry 
change  shall  be  beneficial,  there  will  be  the  less  reason  for  chahg-* 
JBg  again ;  till  at  last  legislatibn  will  come  td  he  cohfiaed  to 
changes  rendered  necessary,  not  by  existing  inl^itutfonii  of  long 
standing  and  obstinate  growth  vi6latii)g  the  'moral  sentirhents 
and  intellect,  but  hy  the  unfettered  and  natural  progress  of  hu- 
mail  affiura.    In  the  golden  age^  an  existing  law,  we  shall  sup- 
poeet  is  to  be  repeal^^  or  a  new '  law  enacted,  by  ^  legislature 
which  we  asaume  to  consist  of  thoroughly  educated  and  genehil- 
Iv  informed  practical  men,  free  from  the  selfiBhne^  ana  bavba- 
risoi  of  party  spirit  and  personal  ilt-will,  without  ad^i^turfe  of 
the  empty  vanity  of  personal  display,  with'n(>  pride  of  caste,  or 
leaning  to  what  are  called  interests,  abov^  all,  unfettered  by 
pledges  to  a  constitaeoey  less  enlightened  than  themseltes,  And 
animated  by  a  single-hearted  love  of  their  country  mid  their 
spedes ; — what  would  be  the  course  of  such  a  legislature  ?  First, 
we  take  it,  they  would  announce  their  intention  so  kmg  before 
the  actual  discussion  of  the  new  law,  as  to  afford  ample  time  to 
all  who  think  it  might  affbct  then)  injuriously  to  bring  forward 
their  objections,  witn  the  reasons  thereof;   by  which  means  the 
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legi^lftMrc  iy,o^ld.be  put. in  posi^iqiBsiQO  of  every  iofonnataoa  neu 
c^|^i]y, ,foi:  fi cQiQtpr^naaai:^^ .vi^w  oC tb^m^iisUfe.  SecMtdlryby 
tL^]fji^}p\^j  |dixi^<^  ^-  l^^b^ri.wbiqti  r^mres  jft  nUtteroiie  body 
fp^  ,a>f)g(pytf ge  ietftil?,  nil  tbp  X\gki  iHrpi«i^le.  fixnn  Ae  beat  xpM. 
^^  V^W^^,y^wl4  ;be  »yftw«^^My.^b?d.4>o  .th^. subject,  and 
^fllfi^^^nt^^^.  iftY^fli^WtefJ,  .,Third*v,jwWi  the  whole  dft- 
i^i)pjj)lirS&^  fiMi4  <WWP<W»l.^.|b^e.  t|ic«i»  tbe  entire  body 

cal^ppl^sequenqes.  J^p^iK;hQ»  on  .tb?,pruieiple  afid  oonBe(|ueiicei 
wMl4i  Ji^  liV'M**  w)^n.tb^,.wei:e  not  impeiied  by  a  pnenk  love 
oCfMffpl^ioPy  ]^;W^cci,m9yed4i)y^VStH«jand;beiie^QidQcs»  dnd 
gf^^4w  by  /kiw^Je^g?:.ft^vi  r?^^Wpn>  ..  DiffeniQces  iw»dd  be 
easily  I  r^cqi^Ued  wh^.a|ii^?|a,UOQ^mi?e  pui^oitd  straJghthforwHiri^ 
ax||d  fb^^i-Apd  iQ^bj^t^.the  public  tp>l^»  'tbe  aame  in  eiwry  bosom; 
The.^llda^dof.  dpf?  4/^i^iQ|i,^o«ld  tbi^n  be^IsConsoicotioutiim 
satUfii^d  ?  I^'^fi^vioWKie  at  j^a^f^I^  V^oecation  reapeeted  f  'Do 
C/qpipansQ^  4i|d  Oau^A^tiH^oixii^ek  as  the  reaultv  the  general 
good  f  1$.  tbere  .q^^cfilipe  aS  Miy  4)f  i^ose  to  the  inferior -seiiti- 
mfiijrti^  and  ajoatj  dedd^y-  np90  ta  the  imiitNil  pnkpenntiea? 
L^i^atioo  liif^  tiii%  wouUl  provide  ^aoaply  for  the  le^titnate  e^ 
joym^^Ot  of  aU  the  feiciAkiesy ;  inferior  as.wdl  as  BUperior,  and 
*  wou)4  teodilo./pYiQvide  Klivei^necqssaiieay  eomforts^  and  ewntiw 
luxuries  ^nd  refinements  of  lifc.for  theentire  populaiioD.* 

Qoe  w^d|  in  the  close-Df  all^  on  the  refinements  and  litxuriea 
of  g^uin^  .eivilmtraift.  It  is^  a  oDeat  but  ahnosti  amveraally 
pr^yaUiitrerror  to  conclude  that  these  rcfiiiemetts  and  iuxaries 
n^GOssarjly  enervato  and  .corrupt,  a  people,  and  lead  to  their 
dq^ifuf^li'  Abuse  of  thesq  pl^sur^s  aioiftie  hds  th^ao  ruinods 
consfequences;  in  otbcyr  wor4»,  the  use  unregufatted  by  the  anond 
sefHim^ntA  and  int^Ueat*.  T^  was  the  -  oorrupiion  of  the  an-» 
cif^^^  It  is  said  that  the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  for 
sovpe.tim^.aftor  the  achi^Yi^ment  of  riieir  indef^endence^  iaoted  en 
the^irpr  now  alluded  U)y  and  maintained  so  rigid  a  simplietty 
thal,t;beir  very  theatr^e^-  and  ball^rooma  ykete  mikised  ornamenfj 
CapMun  Basii  HaU  saw  the  btdWooma  at  Washington  little 
mqce  tthap  rougb^^^asty  and«  probably  erroneomiy  conduding 
then^  finished,  referred  tbe  pbenomenon  to  the  exemplary  Spar* 
tani$m  of  the  metropolitans^  But  th»  absurd  and  puerile  pe; 
dantry,  is  uq  longer  pr^alent  in  the  Union.  It  arises  from  ignou 
ranee  of.  the  hunian  cooatitulion*— frotn  having  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is^  special,  faculty,; and  one  of  the  Creator^s  best  gifts, 

*  We  fonsidflr  the  bills  af  >Hiidh  Mt  BtiekNigImm,  member  for  Sfadlield, 
has  given  notice*  to  be  lesuUsof  ii9iualciviluiilioA»and|miiiilMS  of  yetinorfe& 
By  a  salutary  regulation  and  restraint  qf  intempertnci^  and  a  benevolent  and 
litMjrarprorision  of  edifying,  healthful,  and  refined  pleasures  for  the  humbler 
clauses  of  bociety,  he  will  do  more  for  ginndne  civilization  than  half  a  century 
of  legislation  has  done  before. 
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which  delights  in  oraameDt,  elegance,  and  even  splendour.  To 
gralify  that  Taculty  hBiofrnhrbn£|qtQffull  of  adornment  super- 
added to  utility,  .He  ei  ts  the  lily 
beyond  the  glory  of  the  ?"fe^'  ^* 
gives  majesty  to  the  woods  H^  gems 
with  countless  orhs  the  'az  eepeAs  the 
blue  of  the  sea.  Ite  pui,  1  tlYe'  gra- 
duated beanty  ofiaeiial  (£Btaiw«;iiAiidipi!i(bwi^ifnwfcs[^ndid 
.xiaintiD^  in  itbe,:8il)o<)fi3-t»fitWfiaUh.:4re!i.lwl,a[ft*blB  iiwtaAion. 
He  bonEOBKithenMt«iDgBlin,iaiW^iig)gQldkjt£(a^s[Lh(  ftttH^og 
.ray  with  acvrtuiitig  of  go^*eou}je«tt}ur»tiAm)i«P^Bi)^[^#^^'- 
gCnce  at  nooDtide  too  inbens^ > >for  Ikwuas  ,<ga#e., i  U  AQi|that 
made  the' eye  flses^i  that  made  the  ear  bettTSf-^IsiiAftt  tiff^ed 
the  facuUy  of  Ideality  des^ifed  it  6»f  its  owti  I^gilimsio^joy- 
ment,  an  enjoywent  trnly  bouodkss.:  It  XollofvB  b-B-h-  qobse- 
quence  i^  the  Divine  arraDgemeat,  that  the  pleasuneq  of  itaste 
and  refinement,  under:  the  cegulation  of  the  moral  sentifoents 
and  intellect,  cannot  do  harm  (  fur  evil  cannot  come  i»f  th«  <right 
exercise  of  any  faculty  ;  to  <deny  that  exercise  is  an  ignoraqt  er- 
tor.  Phrenology  disowns  all  sutU  fetters.  Its  prccept  ^is  the 
Christian  precept,  "  Use  without sb using."  It  is  the  philoBophy 
of  perfect  freeAMn,  of  enjoytDMit  rcg^kted  only  by  ri^p.tJeeU 
ing  and  sound  judgment. '  It  is  in  ^beautiful  .harmiuiy  udtb3tirip- 
ture  in  this  as  in  many  other j  points.  YettlM  poecept  to,i'*  use 
all  things  as  not  abusiDg  them"  is  ftvgolten  by  the  strict  isdhe- 
rentsofaomc  religious  seots;  who.  while  they  indulge  in  aopie 
pleasures  which  suit  their  own  tssl^,  abgure-and  (ensure  others 
in  which  there  is  no  difference  in  moral  principlo^  .and  thus  be- 
come censorious,  unsocial,  and  decidedly  unjust.  When  it),  their 
company,  whidi  isoD  exceedingly  iikabme  position,  we  feel  fetter, 
ed  with  a  constant  dread  of  tououng  their  wrua,  and  encounter- 
ing thdr  grare  lookJ  and  solemn  reproofs.  This  eanctimoniiauB 
mummery  is  irration^  and  intolecable;  it  is  phatnaaicol  self- 
conceit  and  uDcharitj^lenen.  There  is  no  sin  in  tlje  eye  of 
Phrenology,  or  Christianity  either,  but  abnse  of  the .  faculties : 
tb^  le^timate  use  a.  benevolent  Creator  has  made  houndlns  in 
variety  and  delight ;  and,  be  it  never  fbrgoUen,  the  higher  the 
moral  rank  of  uie  faculty  gratified,  the  higher  is  the  real  grati- 
fication. 


"    'iff)    Ml  :•■  q    Liir.   w,:i'r.    .-'j    .f   r';/..,   -J!          /»     ♦•        ♦    ",   'lu 
^"\^^#^^KT«>N.  .^?  #A^  cpi^;j;?i^EREi>.  IK  Jf^E^ATIQN 
n^rfx^vrt.^T>vr.r  r^T.  ,^..r^c<^  1^..  ^ ^ ..  2d' Edition.  John 

'  I^11-^s^^'W^ktoriic(i'irf^tAjr.  «wr««ifc  UihamVy  p;<ifi«;  ittet'the 
Irft'eWl  H:'Hfcrtddrs6nv''Es(J.,'7min^r  of  WariifiOT  ai^Eiidf^n 
HAH,  h^'^^b^tl^tA^rny^^kiiiiktMt  ;^iMiOo{certaifaitra9te€aBlUo 

a|ip^i?  to'  lheth-4)efe*'  Sui^led  to  ptxyAiotojitie ierid&  in  view2''I)e- 
ckrih^,  tTiat 'If -I^had'  tfe^s  c?dnfitGfett«e  m^my  trustees^  'I  woirid 
m^tce  h  impei^atlv^'  on  th^mf  to  pmt'  and  ipoblish  pike  o«  mbre 
editions  of  an  '  Essay  on  ih^  Conititutbn  tof  Man^  conad<7red<in 
relation  tb  External  Objedt*,  by  George  Combe,^ — ^in  a  daeap 
form,  so  as  to  be  easily  purbha$ed>  by  the  more  intelligent  indi- 
viduals  of  th6  poorer  classes,  dnd  Mechanics^  Institutions,  ^&a. ; 
but  thai  I  consider  it  better  oialy  to  request  their  particular  at- 
tention to  this  sUg^tion,  and  to  leave  them  quite  at  liberty  to  act 
as  circumstances  may  seetn  to  thetn  to  render  expedient ;  se^iAg 
that  tile  stQ^e  Of  the  country,  and  things  inapossible  to  foresee^  lAay 
make  what  would  Ibe  of  unquestionable  adviintage  noW,  not.od- 
visable  at  son^^  future  period  of  timd.  But  if  my  decease  shall 
happen  before  any  material  change  affecting  thiseuhgect^Ireqiiest 
them  to  act  agreeably  io  my  suggestion.  And  I  think  it  proper 
here  to  declare,  that  I  dispose  of  the  residue  of  my  jH'operty  in 
the  above  manner,  not  fh)m  my  being  carried  away  by  a  transient 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  from  a  deliberate,  calm,  and  deep-rooted 
conviction^  that  nothing  whatever  hitherto  known  can  opemte  so 
powerfully  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind^  as 
the  knowledge  and  practical  adoption  of  the  principles  disclpsed 
by  Phrenology,  and  particularly  of  those  which  are  developed  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  above  mentioned." 

Mr  Henderson  died  on  29th  May  1832,  and  his  trustees  re- 
cently assigned  a  part  of  his  fiinds  for  printing  a  cheap  edition*  of 
Mr  Combe's  work.  Two  thousand  copies  were  accordingly  pjb- 
lished  on  1st  April  last,  at  the  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence; 
all  of  which  were  sold  in  little  more  than  a  month.  An  edition 
on  larger  and  finer  paper  was  at  the  same  time  published  at  six 
shillings,  but  its  price  has  now  been  reduced  to  four,  in  order  to 
supply  the  continued  demand.  In  this  second  edition  many  im- 
provements and  additions  have  been  made ;  in  particular^  a  long 
introductory  chapter  is  prefixed,  and  two  are  added,  one  on  the 
Relation  bcween  Science  and  Scripture;  and  another  on  "  Punish- 
ment under  the  natural  laws  !*"  Having  formerly  given  an  ac 
count  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
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enter  iuto  anvitiialyasof  il!s  eoQteMl&>Qiifthe'(Mre9€^toc€i«i(lii«  Mr 
Combe,  as  tm  reader  :ii|iiy;  remember,  brfiat3io£  X\m  MtMfelrlaws 
bj^  irbicli  the  inaiumBteficrefHtioD^and  Ibe .oirgaoic^  jaioiiiJ^i<aiKl 
inteUectiial  constitutkm  afiioaoV  ^m.  regulated;  -(>»€{  pfTibe.nifilst 
Hrikuig  bikI  origiDal'  points iMaich  h&<  ikas^ievblvedfiisiibeo^pfe- 
pendent  operation:  qF  ihese  kwstt^firqm<iivl)icbi!il;btop€D0i']lhat 
however  well  aonieofiihein:nMiy  b6iobc^r«d^|gret«iif>olbe^s  Jhrxas^ 
<gleoted,  the.  punishment  ofitha  negl<e>ct.nnisi4fii^viuitiljnb^' en- 
dured. .  iThn:priDcipley  we  think ^^oi^pelatiaa&y.ieboqiai&ioi.' and 
idifBcuUiea  wliicbi  fortnerly  app^a^^ioti)^  mct^l  g€rv«#ntncntjof 
the  world.  The  most  vinuou^crelv  otia  i»hip  BneJiafafetoilie 
"drowned  if  they  pegtect  the  rphysicid  lewsd^Qedsdiog?  tOiwbkh 
their  sltip  may.floait  in*  f^otyxi  whib  jfiiecsonft.  tbct-most  t^piiavi^ 
enjoy  perfect  security  ki  «  dbip>  that  ign  propeHy  .ro^qagedidind 
•troogly  built.  And,  in  like  mapner^  if  the  >orga«ic.  to^ws^b 
other  woixls,  the  laws  of  exercise,  niitrition,  sleepy  cletoliobtt, 
and  the  like—* be  negioctod,  tbe  inddtvidualb  puailahed  >iviihrfaad 
health,  though  engaged  in  occupatipn$  purely-,  bem^wilentiand 
religious.  The  following  coaes^illuatralive  of  Ibis  9ub9«ict^jfii. 
pear  to  us  full  of  instruQtion  >-^  T  ,     ■;         ,.^ 

^  A  gentleman  far  advaiKed  in  yeai^  fell  iiitoji  state  ofibokfilj 
weakness,  which  rendered  the  c6ii9tant -presenoe  of  an  attrettSatit 
necessary.  A  daughteri  in  whom*  Adhesiveuessii  BeoevoleQqs, 
and  Veneration  wero  largly  developed,  devoted  herself. :tio  .ihis 
service  with  the  most  ceaseless  assiduity.  She  was  his  compafr 
nion  for  month  after  montli,  and  year  after  year,  happy  in  Peer- 
ing the  last  days  of  her  respected  parent,  atd  knowing  no  plea* 
sure  equal  to  that  of  solacing  and  oomfortJng  him.  FortBonths 
in  succession  she  did  not  go  abroad  from  th^  house;  hcr^kity 
became  dearer  to  her  the  longer  she  discJiarged  it ;  till  atlet^n 
her  father  became  the  sole  object  on  earth  of  her  fedings  tmd 
her  thoughts.  The  superficial  observer  would  say  that  socfa 
conduct  was  admirable,  and  that  she  must  have  received  «:  licb 
reward  fi*om  Heaven  for  such  becoming  and  virtuous  devotion. 
But  Providence  rules  by  other  laws,  and  never  yields.  Her  en^ 
joyment  of  mental  happiness  and  vigour  depended  on  theoen- 
dition  of  her  brain,  and  her  brain  was  subject  to  the  oi^ank: 
laws.  These  laws  demand,  as  an  indispensable  conditioa  of 
health,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  variety  of  employment,  cal- 
culated to  maintain  all  tne  faculties  in  acbvity.  She  neglected 
the  first  in  her  constant  attendance  in  her  father^s  chamber ;  and 
6be  overlooked  the  second  in  establishing  him  as  the  exclusive 
object  of  her  consideration.  The  result  was,  that  she  fell  into 
bad  health,  accompanied  by  weakness  of  brain,  extreme  irrita- 
bility  and  susceptibility  of  mind,  excessive  anxiety^  hysteria, 
and  even  symptoms  of  insanity.  Some  judicious  friends  at  last 
interfered,  and  by  forcing  her  to  leave  for  a  time,  although  much 
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against'^her >iti4)K»ttMtf^ii^  rch«^KA)Mfi«f  atoh^obi^itttde^  inestfiied^her 

bofeivlaUo«|ie<|^)toif|Mc€6&  dnnitertfiilx^lj^^tuatariiatiitfalltBhniiid- 
tTmi,^Ai9)(>pMis  pbvdning^auhl  boveiiitiaiiiiiiisifttitididiai^stttMaiB 
dbapead^tMni)  ofl^ Ptoffdenttfe  iivi£ifflielnigt]s<k}dq|if uIJk  idei^Mttt{; 
«dl(?rra9^}^^r|(tlibffMfnoipli^f)f  jrk^  divide'igoiiertiiiBBfit  iliii]|id«r- 

H><vlnrjtfaeiwtfrk^0f (religious  ftuth(iiB,muiD^^eri»peoiis  jtfietoaiqf 
di«iB0idi0pefieai^m»iiB^i)&  fobiid^  &*ac«ali|e>to<<igDok*li\)ceiftff  die 
natafoliifaiw^^  IfMie  fibverdHdi>fijb|nied«VH£r^kine^/'8pmknig^>d^ 
tiie>^tallfc;df  ^fBq(rife''s^iittti<};jiay^o^i]^^  ftonontblor  tWbahet«^ 

fliriiriqi^  befr6piHtof^^«nd|[  tfoelterrcnti^^  €bdidBd/fletf  dpviiisBlv^fe 
kiiaiia]^amini4'h^''-n  lie tmlhd\i/it the iu&si^tanee of  JB(hm^  nr^igifi- 
bimriiiff  (£argjiDen(lt>  joint  in  rpifary^iisl  atn  hiv  *  Ktf half^*'  add/  bbd'  <«(rits 
kadodeSnio  ff^styi^Uh^nHfiemi  W>'''>4iieteiUt'04)»tii)u€d.<to'chiirge 
hai'sdtf  /^ hfarltlx«»jqDpakkJn»bk'  sm j  taukij  to>  i(;^alcluti«'  tbatt  sfve  ^hiIb 
uicad0al«ay;Vj( !  Sdokjf!^ eimgftt<ftciiirring  in>^'^iiM<mifib  ^f '  ^bUih^^ 
Vfer^iffMy  kldkkiediAkesi»^i^a^MtP\^itkeAif:^sM^\o{  6«oci0b9L 
ness.  ^  Before  she  fell  into  tthesa^didpthi^'iliecbniiiliiefii^'  ^*8te 
fdiDl'ih^tbiirttlie)'Lohdi  gwi^herli»icb'«t^iditKb«firy  of itti^telory 
iifiiiChtfItt  OS  ttaphenedicfheiinrbftie  ^afcm^wnd'loMJde  -ailitHftigs 
appear vMidUng'Aiirt vdro^i'm  (r4mi|)arifiiOQ  jofi  i^jmkf  Thede  e9tpi«6i- 
8ibti0iindto8te(e}ii9Mr0^  e;tGi€|nhen4x>f  ttie  orgM^  of 'Wondcrr  idtld 
Vqnevatkiri.  r,8he:«ubs«^miickf  ustsdverrd  'faer^  mental  ^sereiitiyi 
andibeorrhfUBliaiid  toeaOs'Xif  tba{wtaie{Uieii(Oiiiena  Mmiv^y^itt^tD. 
tailnfidT^iffiiMiaJ  He^Mo^ompr^  afte9<ivaial«>iiiddenlally  tne^tigtli^ 

iHM'jsfae'iwas.isubj^t' 'ta^iwdiheaiiib, '(^^d^  ^^^  *  vatii^n^h'tAy 
iited>a*{;itotJRi^t^d9ftnt'nfibdr^disittsei^  ^W^'tloul'klM>%'-thttt'1Il^L 

Iffiuholy  i<iia  diseased'aifiMiion^of  tbe  bi^iifi^'df  Camiousne^/-'' 

'  'f.^i^tbe.timd  ^henrMri  EmUniq  liiml 'iitid>'wro|ie9'tbe'  phyi 

dbdegyof  riie  Uidn'  w8S'i9nfctioH»t>^'ittf&'ooeii^reneMii^tlibh  b<^ 

desciibesbada  veal^ieistencd^  Mid  tM  bad^be^nuaught  to^intlrii 

btfta  thdnv  tO'tbe  agenca^fcrf' ctei  Aviad  ^pirit^  or  ctf  t1>e"d«v}t; 

oBcor^g  l6<4ibeirdiflftM!iit  ctiartfc<i^s.  >  His  is,  theneftyfe,  "hot 

dtaervikig'of  ^baiifje  fortihe  ermr^  inid  which  ^tke^jim^iF^dtdlriblv 

foil;. bat  Mic»>¥heii  the  fiitft^wbScb  his  dM;ribesi-aAd-aDalogiM& 

oocunttnoM  in  niir  tMn^diny^can  b^  tr^ed  to  diseaeiedai^tiDn  of  the 

ot^iibiof  the  iKitudy  we  ave  a»thoi4£ed  mview  the  prbvidetice  df 

Qad  in  a  different  light*     While  ic  Would  be  ^bv^rsive  of  ail 

religion^to  throw"  any  doubt  whate^r  on  the  reality  and  in^- 

poriance  of  religions  feelings^  aotmd  in  their  <rharacter^  and  <fi- 

rectedi  to  propel*  o^ectS;,  it  is  n^arlj^  ^tially  injtiridus  to  the 

sacred  cause,  to  mistake  the  eitdtetnetit  ami  depression  of  disease 

for  the  influence  of  the  Ifoly  Spirit,  or  the  agency  of  the  enemy 

of  mankind.    ' 

**  It  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Life  of  Mr  Erskine,  that  his  wife 
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bore  8ever9lvjcby|lr0i].<it0k,|rim  Yfk^  inf:pre«aiii}U9i'bliakh^  and 

whcie^qm^!\  N\\Va, ve,tol^j\a^,\that>io)theTjjrQnnrl7ili*#otfMPeeof 
iHacbiJdrwdi?di  Oiat.  OTe<dM?d  iiia'J[«a;vmKl  th*Mir^aT»^  a 
fifiJl  Wa*'<M  ^h0bcinki0C4t^biib»*  P»Wy#wi*:,  rrHer^^lf^^of  ^H 
these  !W€«iara$''  na^jv^j^.^Mlsirl'li^d  >rioi?^  .tfHotteitsfcfjW^ijfc^ut 
.bfl^ing-tlwt(eaal)gl«ia4?6e'<rfrwif-Mrrt»«  their 

"  Again,  Hannah  More,  in  a  Jelter  to  the  Rev.  «A9tor(^^tPn, 

rtM^,gr.e^'.>fprM.  fl  ico«»dw,?pji^lffi»sriin-=ftOi)«9mjJfis  .^9#^^, 

*  F.€ja^  w4-^n^re^/«eem,  nei^Qf^i^ry  -tQip^^ittiwyr^in^iw^ftfec^iOn  ; 
for  it  jft  cert^n  thojt  my  mij^ifl  ha^  m^>5^  lai»gM9ivi»d  ipyffeitb 
fess  energy  he^vy^h^re  I  bavepo.ten^pjl^aUiiHBs/rtiinmiUlPti^s^ind 
where  I  live  vo,  tlie  full  and  coni^ant  pe^ruaaj  .of  x\^,mo^\A  'lie^u- 
tiful  objects  of  inaniinate  na^ure^  the  Jovely  woQ(dej?Svpf{tbQ  mu- 
nificence and  bounty,  of  God-'  Y^t,  inthq^naid^t  of  bwblfis^Wgjs, 
I  should  be  still  more  tempted  to.  forget  bipJv'  ^€ff«  it  ppt/pir*  fre- 
quent nervous  headaches  and  low  fevers,  which  I  find  t<?,  be 
wonderfully  wholesome  for  my  moral  health.'-f- 

^'  This  passage  contains  several  propositions  that  merit  atten- 
tion. First,  according  to  the  natural  laws,  *  the  most  beautiful 
objects  of  inanimate  1Iaturc,^a1>d  ^the  lovely  wonders  of  the 
munificence  and  bounty  of  God,'  are  calculated  to  invigo- 
rate the  moral,  r^Vigtous;  and  i^ttflectuU  facultii^s,  iii' ajl  Veil 
constituted  and  rightly  instructed  minds ;  y^t  Hannah  Wlore's 
mind  ^  bad  more  languor,  <  and  her-  faith  less'  ^ergy,'  amidst 
such  objects,  than  *  when  bWet  with  stiaree.''  Secondly,  Jicc<>rd- 
ing  both  to  the  natural  laws  and  to  Scripture,  *  evil  coittoiJLni- 
cations  cqrrupt  good  manners;"  but^  when  in  the  great  world," 
and  *in  an  enemy's  country,'  her  faith  was  imj>roved:  And, 
thirdly,  *  tterVdus  headaches 'and  loMr  fevers  "*  are  the  conse- 
quences of  departures  from  %hB  orgamc  lawS)  and  ar^  intended 
to  reclaim  the  sufferer  to  obedidnte'  thiat  the  pain  may  cease  ; 
yet'  she  *foond"thetn  wotiderfiiHy  wholesome  for  her'jDfWfal 
health,'  and  they  prevented  her  from  *  forgetting  God  M     '  , 

''Only  disease  or  errors  in  education  could  have  prodtioed^uch 
perverted  eicperience  in  a  womat)  so  talented,  so  pious,  and  so 
excellent  as  Hannah  More.  Can  we  \vonder  that  the  profane 
should  sneer,  and  that  practical  religion  should  slowly  advance, 
when  piety  exhibits  itself  in  such  lamentable  contradiction  to 
the  divine  institutions  ?  And  still  more  so,  when,  from  pro- 
ceeding on  a  false  theory,  it  contradicts  itself?     Hannah  More, 

•  Life  and  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  1831,  pp.  266,  301,  286, 
290,  32a 
t  Memoirs  of  H.  More,  Vol.  ii.  p.  110,  1 U. 
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in  b^' Jburnaltin )1794s  ^ki^;  ^'G)^ifftied'thiy ^vtek'^tbfour 

little  coBftffiuhrwi'  «vitH 'Gtedr ' '  'I '^«fe^  bi/ !  H^ehfjreifi  trM^'thmihe 

TWy  ^^t>W)rk* 8h«trfd>b^  Airie ^Ih  tifealtlH'  W ^  ft  '#{»  «feMdtri  'be 
ddA^Welfc^'  ^oVJIfi.  piHii^.l  rfyfJigli^jsagefe'fuH^of  fldtiftd  «ertfeb; 

headaches  and  low  fevers  were  woiKteHfilrtJt'^fcdl^kfrttf'lttpiiwer 

*  <^l^h«6€^^atn{>I^  to  wl(ioti  t^Ay -11^^' ^g^  'ftiay 

s^rtt^'))^  '4UaMk*miOtisti6f<4h^-^i>'(^o^tidi^;'  Tha4<>Wi  pMlb- 

sophy  of  htftltW«»toHe,le^H  feUgiott^  9titH6W,  Whfeh  Utebtlttg 
of  6ablKfl*ry  '^v^ms;  feafliWt '^alv^y^  ^est*f vfe^ 'constdti^cy'^'fiier 
with  fteaonfsoT'^ewselv^&s^fanrt^hkict  that?  reli^iofi  catf  rtfe^fei<'He- 
come  thbt^aghlyprdctfefll,  rtbr  pm  fortb'Jts'Aill  ^ji^fg:re^' for 
human  improvemCT^t,  unlil  it  5s' wedded  ibphUd^bphy. '  Ih  pro- 
portion as- tnki  dhaU  becoiBe  acquaifited  with  the  natura!l  'la#s, 
and  apply  them  iii^t«tst6  theological 'Vrritirigs  reliitive  to'this 
world^  they  will  becoiiib  oortVin6etl  of  the  ti^uth  of  thife  obsir- 
vatibn.'*         '  '  . 

f"  ■     il  -         'I'll    '      V    /    ^    -    '   '  i"     'i     1  -"'i    1     •* 

.'•:•■■•        '  .  .    ; 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES*  '  > 

;  .  '.  r      .  •      •   •  .  .       .;'fi!..  « 

£mNBvii6H>^*>On  SOtb  March,  J^r  pombe  concluded  hiHcourae4)f  Le^tuiies 
on  ^bfenolo^,.  delivered  during  last  winter  to  the  Edinburgh  Asepciation 
fbt  procuiitt}^  Inkmction  in  •  Useful  and  'Entertaining  Sciences.  It  appears 
from  the  Fmh  Rejnrt  oft  tha  Bir^thm .  retd  to  'ft  getwral  >  niMttrig  of  ^Ub. 
Miibeni  «n  23d  Mareh»  ^h«t  tbo  .p^mhQt  of  tkketa  9M  ibr  Xhis  t^uise 
was  224,  and  that  1114  visitors  were  admitted  to  single  lectures,  at  64.  each. 
On  Monday  llth  May,  Mr  Combe  commenced  a  course  of  weekly  lectures 
OB  Moral  FSaioBOliby  ibuAtiHd  okii^bretiolo{^y,']n  dydtf  Street  Halh        ' 

9TiaiilK^»r^>V€^  ^W  U^i'^  Ifhlisnolwicfil  Society  w»  e0t«bHshed  ihere 
several  months  ago,  apd  beg,  to  ber  fayoureq  wHb  same  account  of  ita  ptocMd- 
ings  ana  success. 

AavaoA'f&.-^ft  cOAS€iqUaice^F>att'invMti<^n  4^i:hk  ^^rthe  Ail)r6atli '  ISo. 
ciety  fair.  Ibe  oHiUi^io^iof  Use^.^Kjiowledgvi"  two  bututts  oa;  J^saooli^ 
were  delivered  tfajec^  on  l^  and  Wf};i*Ml^,  by  ojur  aplive*  frifflid.Mr  yv. 
A.  P.  Browne,  of  j^fonf  ro4e.  The  audience,  we  understand,  amounjted  to 
about  600.  Mr  Brmvtie  i^triaed  himself  chiefly  to  the  prdoib  that  the  brain 
la  the  iirgan  o£  the  mind^  and/  to  the  genfiial  prtnciples  of  Pbrea^cAgy ;  but 
we  trust  that  be  will  speedily  K^ume  the  subject  at  Arbroath,  and  pun ue  it 
into  its  details.  We  are  glad  to  leapi  also  that  he  is  about  to  deliver,  at 
Montrose,  a  course  of  sl^  lectured,  berore  the  managers  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum under  hi»siq>eikitettdence^  the*medlei^  men  of  the  tewn,  and  such  other 
individudls  as  may  firelan  infcetrest  in  tlie  subject, — uoen  lasanitygeneniUy, 
but  confined  more  especially  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  dbeape  oiigfat 
to  be  treated,. and  to  a  description  of  what  asylums  were,  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  mtphi  to  be.    These  lectures,  of  course,  will  be  purdy  ph)%nolo- 

SicaL  Mr  Browne*s  proposal  to  deliver  them  has  been  received  in  a  very 
attering  manner ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  respecting  which  the  public 
at  large  stand  greatly  in  need  of  being  enlightened,  wc  anticipate  much  good 
from  the  course. 
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wmtam  i:ut,  sur«B9ii^tb9M,,*fM«aniEbU^*todri|if;tbe>«Qiaiu%tDinw)M«d, 

fiiiipbed.1  MrX«iVlM)b0Wjre4umt*(llft.<li^mt.*iviBt)ndutM«j}e(tUi>eit3n 
amtf*  «aWt:  eauM«  wMa«dl<a^irM:.?Ei»riA*lMi4wU«r.mAi,fMvflT»iii«-iB  an 


taake  a  decided  imnrewion  on  their  hearers.  We  aolicit  communications  fratn 
Mesan  Tait  and  M'Dougal,  and  Mope  to  >^ipr  thblr  eiimple  widely  followed 
bj  Toung  surgeons  throu^Mit'lbaaoilBUy.        -■'  ■  ■ ''■ 

Wabwick.— Letter  fronxiW^  JL  <WalMwi,'  Rs%,  B«aAarjiiof  the  Warwick 
and  Leamington  Phimo^o^  EMMtyi  dated  iSlii  EefaniMy  1B36:— "Our 
members,  I  am  happ;  to  M7,IiKnMe,.U|di"eb*Te.a  very  respectable  Sodetj. 
The  May  "the  Court- 

Hoiue  ui  tts,  &C.  are 

likewise  k  r,  we  had  a 

pretty  ful  committee 

was  appo  nendmenU 

and  alten  ted  of  Dr 

ConoUy,  Rev.  J.  A. 

Morris.  r  and  cere- 

bral deve  le  warmest 

thanks  fro  torlcal  por- 

tions of  di  ed  Scottish 

monarch,  s  skull  the 

peculiat d , _, _  ..  Is  known, 

Sr  Conollj  then,  in  the  ([wsl  caadid  caanoer,  icad  om  tht  development  as 
giveil  by  Ose  more  expert  and  eKperienotd  pfaranlopats  sf  ICdinbur^  to 
shew  wherein  be  had  eired  in  his-  MiuateW  tbpdeTe&tMiMnt,  and  concluded 
by  recommending  a  sinnlar  metfaDdafaciiuil^iodjezterityia reading  develop- 
ments to  the  members  of  the  Socieiv  generally. .  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  Ordinary  MemTiera  :-!- Sfr  ITArcy  Boulton,  Surgeon,  Leaming- 
ton j  MrSidaey  Field.  BoUdtor,  Leamington :  MrOeorge  Matthew  Paget 
Kitchen,  8ollcil«r,Sedfindt  Mr  SanUelBu^ill,  Surgeon,  Rugbv;  HrW. 
M.  SbUlitoe,  BinniDgfaan,  (W.  J).  CoMello,  London,  eom^KinAi^),  Mr  Henrv 
Blenkinwpk  Suivson,  Warwick—ifiaArespondinB :  Gtnm  tUjea,  £Bq.  Banis- 
ter, Lottdon  t  tXt  Jaiin  Ijeej  BungDon,  MartatB^awarth,  Laknterslrilc.  TI10 
Bev.  Edmund  Kof,  B.  A^  Ltlwtiagtoa,  and  Mr  WsUiaoi  Ovovn  Pvnj, 
Warwick,  wn«  proposed  as  Ordinary  Membens.  Ho  phn^nol^ical  suUcct 
was  ^ven  out  fordteinriaaat  iba  next  Ordinary  MeoCiBg^  ■«  &«  mamMra 
wouM  be  oeeuniad  wHh  tin  n«w  niM.  The  Sixth  Msatitif  tack  ^ace  at  the 
Court-Hotti*  ba  Frldqr  the  GUi  of  Februaiy  init,  when  the  new  rutea  wen 
formed  and  erdend  lo  be  printed.  The  Hev.  Edmund  B«y,  B.  A^  I«sknMig- 
toD,  and  Mr  W.  O-  Perry  weae  elected  Ordinary  Msaiim,  and  Mr  Jofan 
Kiiub«U,:8ui}|Batt,  EMnik,  a  Canwponding  Memberc  Mr  Heniy  Dale,  8«f- 

SID,  LetmivgtMr  «U  pnmuwd  as  an  Ordkiary  Memlwr.  'Ue  Aaoifenary 
eeting  oftbe  Bodaty  wiHtake  place  at  the  CiMirt>Hoaae,  WarwkJt,  on  Fri- 
day the  nh  of  Manit  next.  Bj  aone  mtaccMttatable  omialao,  I  N«^ect«d 
to  mention  the  nasae  of  Mr  J.  L.  Levison'of  DMOMttt,  m  an  HonorBry 
Member,  and  shall  fbel  obliged  by  Mi  naue  being  iaaorted  in  tltc  next  nuta- 
ber  of  the  Journal  ai  «icb.  We  now  nuatec,  with  Honorary  and  Correapond- 
ing  38  Members,  and  one  proposed  39.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sb,  your 
most  obedient  Servant,  W.  D.  Watsok." 
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Southampton — Phrenology,  we  learn,  is  fast  gaming  ffround  in  South- 
ampton. «( A claea," mys a eorrespoadeut, ** has  been  fbmteuat  the  Meehanlca' 
Institution,  fbi*  histructkm  in  the  science,  which  Is  attended  by  about  twenty 
membera.  They  hare  heretofore  met  fortnightly,  but  have  now  agreed  (Mnrdi 
18S0)  to  meet  weekly ;  and  thehr  plan  is,  that  some  member  of  the  Class  shall 
deliver  af'Iecture  or  read  a  paper  of  hSs  own  composition  at  each  meeting. 
TW  bef^  with  the  bones  or  the  Skull ;  then  fblfowed  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  the  Temperaments,  and  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  head ;  on  each 
of  which  several  subjects  some  excellent  observations  were  made.  The  claaa 
is  now  proceeding  regularly  with  the  organs  according  to  their  order ;  and  on 
the  «rgan  of  Ac<|UisitivenesB,  a  mere  mechanic,  who  shews  a  good  development 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  recentlr  read  a  paper  full  of  original 
matter  derived  principally  from  his  own  observations,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  following  Epitaphs  and  £ul(^  on  Phrenology.  As  these  may  be  consi- 
doted  almost  extempore  productions,  they  ought  to  be  publicly  x^corded, 
and  any  faults  which  may  be  discoverable  in  their  composition  are  excusable. 

Epitapli  on  a  Miser, 
Here  lies  a  Aliser — worst  of  wretchee  he  : 
Riah  for  this  world,  poor  for  etermty, 
<iold  was  his  god !  who  life  nor  loul  oonld  uv^, 
(>r  grant  one  ray  <tf  hope  beyond  the  gravi*  f 

On  a  Prodigal, 
A  Prodigal's  beneath — vain  nuui  i  to  spend 
Hid  life  and  money  for  no  other  end 
Than  here  to  play  the  fool,  daiirc,  eat,  and  driiik, 
To  swim  in  nin,  aad  then  in  M)rrow  Nnk ! 

Oil  (I  Tfiitf, 
A  Thief  is  here  cntombM — a  friend  to  none  ; 
He'd  rob  the  poorest  wretch  beneath  the  sun ; 
Though  bold  in  life,  in  death  hi«  courage  fled — 
The  prospect  then  wait  dark  and  full  of  dread  * 

On  a  Christian, 
Thb  grave  ia  Christian'i-^Yea,  the  orphans'  friend 
la  gonp>-~*but  mark  I  kit  was  a  peaceful  end  ; 
Hfii  gold,  his  life,  hid  tonl  to  God  was  given, 
Ho  fell  aiileep  in  Christ,  then  woke  in  heaven ! 

Eulogy  on  Phrenology, 

Pkffcoology,  though  all  the  ragr,  For,  lo !  it  spreads  on  every  Itand, 

Says  oae,  mj  thoughts  shall  ne'er  engage;  Both  far  and  wide,  by  sea  and  land.— 

What  man  of  sense  will  place  reliance  Well,  AniUt  ia  this  all  you  find 

In  so  contemptible  a  science  ?  Agaiuvt  the  doctrine  of  the  niind  ? 

I  Gaii*t  think  one  would  dare  maintain  Pray  hide  your  heads,  end  the  debate ; 

The  teat  of  mind  ia  in  the  brain,  'Tis  plain  you've  each  a  nhallow  patt^ 

That  akuUs  or  bumpe,  whate'er  their  sise.  Next  to  religion,  find  who  can 

Can  prove  their  owners  fools  or  wise.  A  system  so  befitting  man  ; 

Another  says,  I  hate  it  much,  Hia  mind  t'exalt,  delight  his  sense, 

Beeanse  its  principles  are  such  Or  teach  him  pure  benevolence. 

As  will  to  fatalism  lead.  If  gold  or  silver  you  compare 

Cause  infidelity  to  spread.  With  Gall's  rich  boon,  they're  light  as  air  ; 

A  thousand  other  evils  bring.  This  German  acience  all  should  prise, 

Abuso  ^e  laws  of  God  and  king,  And  ne'er  philanthropy  despise. 

Fr'gpftM  one's  conduct,  good  or  had.  Soon  may  ita  philosophic  truth 

Distract  men's  minds,  and  drive  them  mad.  Be  taught  at  school  to  every  youth. 

A  third,  T'will  die,  like  Jonah's  gourd ;  It  cannot  die,  but  must  obtain 

This  man's  derailed,  don't  take  his  word.  While  sun,  and  moon,  and  starK  remain." 

Future  communications  from  Southampton  will  be  acceptable. 
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Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  at  the  First  Atiniviersary  Meetinff  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  AsMeia^on^  Jui^F  19«  18a3«  bfy  Edward 
.  ^Boplow,  M.  D;  Fh3r8ioian  tor  the  Batik  United  Hospitol  and-  Inflnnary, 
.liAift  Slc^  piibUshediQ^theTrakidactiobtfaf  tbe'AfliocSation. . 

'^j!j^^  nej^l  4eat^  VhJp^i  I  hav^,^o  re"qQ?|S,i^  pqe  qi>  whwJi,  if  li  Vw  to  vield 
to.^Jie  impuUe  qf  v^y  own  fp^Ungs,  I  ^ovil4.aw:e}l  with  d^ep  an(),,p^inful  in- 
terest '  J^  December,  4ied  at  Bosipn,  in  the;  Unitaa  Stages  qr  America,  Dr 
J.  O.'Spuri^heim,  the  coa.cljutor  pf  Pr  Gitl,,  find  tiie  able  ^vDc^tie  and  expo- 
sitor of  the  doctrines  wiiic'h  Dr  .Gall  firat  pro^nulgatei  ,  It  wpuW  l?e  out  of 
place  ^ere.to  enter  on  any  vmdicat^on  of  the  science  wWn* these  dLstmg\iished 
fellbwrlabourers  established  by  evidences  snfiiicient  t^  carry  conviction  to 
eveyy  uhprcgudiced  mind.  .  • ,     ,  ( i 

"  Of  the  rancour  with  which  it  was  early  assailed,  and  of  the  puny  endea- 
vours ^till^made  froiB\  ^ime  to  tipi^  to  decry  ^  tlirPHgh  fn9an^,  ^  ridicule  and 
abiuse,'}[t^jvp, lit. tie  .Recount,  being  well  assured  that  its  jjfutjhs  w;iU  survive, 
and  oe  acknowledged  when  its  objectors  shall  have  passed  into  obliviop.  fdy 
own  faith  was  no  effect  of  raised  imagination,. but  the  result  qf  calm  and  de- 
liberate judgment  ;  and,  after  two  and  twenty  years  of  observa-tion  and  reflec- 
tion, it  remains  unshaken.  However  the  doctrines  qf  5purzheim  maybe  im- 
pugned,  his  personal  merits  will  be  readily  ackriowledjged  by. all  who  ever  had 
the  happiness  of  holding  intercourse  with  him.  With  a  vigorous  intellect 
were  combined  moral  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and  dispositions  the  most 
amiable ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  know  him,  without  blending  with  the  ad- 
miration due  to  the  profound  philosopher,  sihceii6  est^eni'  and  the  warmest 
affection  for  the  man."  \         ..'si 

Itikebant  Phbemglogists Complaints  hihr&  re^hed  us  from  various 

quai^rs,  both  Uk  this  country  and  ia  A^eru;^  ficfdf^striMtiterfite  persons  who 
go  about  lecturing  on  Phrenolo^  an^  taki^  ^velopme^ts  for  a  fee,  and 
whose  proceedings  are  such  as  to  injure  £Iu:^;^l|qgy  iq  the  ejes  of  persons  un- 
acq^uaiifled  with  the  subject.  One  of  them,  we  are  told,  has  published  in  the 
newspapers  a  narrative  of  a  visit  said  to  have  been  made  by  him.  to  a  prison 
in  a  aistant  town,  and  of  his  success  in  divining  the  dispositions  and  talents 
of  a  crimilual  there,  confined ;  and  this  narrative  is  suspected  to  be  a  fabrica- 
tion. Of  this  matter,  and  the  individuals  jaljuded  to,  we  have  personally  no 
means. of  Judging ;  but  we  are  certain  that,  in  Phrenology  as  in  medicine, 
illiterate  pretenders  can  impose  only  on  the  weak  and  ignprant,  and  that  no 
rational  man  will  identify  their  merits  witti  those  of  the  science  which  they 
profess  to  teach. 

Paais. — ^We  have  just  received  the  April  number  of  the  Parisian  Phreno- 
lofi^l  Journal,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  will 
be  flilly  noticed  hereafter.  We  intended  to  publish  at  present  a  review 
of  sonte  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  French  Journal,  but  have  been  compel- 
led to  postpone  it  for  want  of  room.  The  chief  contents  of  the  April  number 
are — A  translation,  from  the  German,  by  Dv  Fossati,  of  Dr  GalPs  letter,  in 
1798,  to  Baron  de  Ketzer,  concerning  his  views  on  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  vthich  is  curious  as  being  the  first  account  of  them  published  by  Gall ; 
Translation  of  Mr  Combers  Outlines  of  Phrenology  j  A  paper  on  Idiocy,  by  Dr 
Felix  Voisin ;  Discourse  pronounced  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society  of  Paris,  22d  August  1834,  by  Professor  Andral,  President ; 
Account  bf  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1833-4,  by  Dr  Ca- 
simir  Broussais,  Secretary ;  and  notice  respecting  the  Negro  Eustache,  by  M. 
Duchesne.  The  object  of  Professor  Andral,  in  his  Address^  Is  to  shew  that  Phre- 
nology "  ought  henceforth  to  form  a  part  of  the  grave  and  serious  studies  of  phy- 
siolof^y.**  He  states  that,  though  not  a  single  organ  in  the  brain  had  been  de- 
termmed  by  Gall,  '*  the  foundations  of  the  science  would  not  on  that  account 
have  existed  the  less.*'  He  regards  exceptions  to  well  established  principles 
as  apparetit  only ;  and  quotes  with  approbation  the  remark  of  M.  Bouillaud, 
that,  "  while  every  theory  which  is  contradicted  by  a  well  observed  fact  is 
fidse,  it  is  not  less  true  that  every  fact  which  is  in  contradiction  with  a  rigo- 
rously demonstrated  theory,  has  been  ill  observed."—"  If  Phrenology,''  he 


adds,  "  be  true,  giva.yotnMlFcs  no  uneaMness  about  its  future  niccess  -  for 
there  is  do  enuaplaoDVeodrdiiCaa)'  tratb  whkli.UBCB-laumihed  tato  the  world, 
bftBfaikditheiwtonnkeitkmr.':''  ThaifoUowim.eilMrt  iMtni'lheaccMint 


ft  1st,  x-^ii  t  !*({«  »a.-  rii  Vi .;  s^ 

In,  MifaXi,.  -^.M  y  IsrHl,^!  \,ix-r,- 
— ''  Him  Gre«ce  bad  sent  to  Troy, 


.  ,^  ,  Be  !K)iua;cd,  Wted.  gibbous  nas  beliiad 

ADd  pincb'd  before,  uid  oa'Aii  lap'Hng  head 
..  '  ,  .  Grew  patc}i5^  (laly.af  the  ^^majfat  dowp." 

Stich  i«  the  (k-icWptlon  oF  tire  pertomil  appedranca  of  that  low-minded  vul- 
gar  blaetjjuaril  ThoMltW,  Hs  givtrt  by  Homer  in  the  second  bonk  of  the  Iliad, 
versesi  216-17-,!  8^19;  and  bJ-Momer'sc/ow  English  tranelator,  PoWper.  The 
chi«fphnise,-"^)Pi  .i^iS;,"is  translated  by  Damm,  in  his  I.eiicon  Home, 
ricum,  into  German,  ipii«*op/— Anglic^,  tpitJuad,  having  a  bead  in  the  form 
of  that  of  a  spit,  tapping  t«  a  poitiC 

^  There'is  a  tot!  of  oTincure  aliurion  to  the  organ  of  Araatirenegs  in  AppoUo. 
mu»'  Annimt  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Medea,  deeply  enamoured 
of  Jiann,  Vtes  sleepkss  and  reitlesa  nn  her  snlitarj  couch,  thintii^  amorously 
ofMniin  hisalraence:— 

'    '' — ~ — '. "-.'.M,  S-i^.I/fte. 

,1   .,  See  BooL  iii.  versea  761,  er  <«j.  of  Apiillonlua. 

The.tvnwlationaf  whicb  mjy  he  given  ii»  folbwa :— "  Tlie  fire  which  devours 
hei,  ftbleris  upon  all  her  nerves,  and  makes  itself  felt  even  at  the  hack  of  her 
head,  in  that  place  where  paiula  luost  keenly  felt  when  violent  love  tnkes 
possession  of^l  the  senses." 

Uniied  SriTEft — The^  third  aad  fourth  mimbersof  the  AnnaU  of  Phreno- 
logy, published  at  Itoaton  in  NoveniberandUecember  1831,  are  now  befure  us. 
No.  3  cootainfl  several  original  arliclea,  particularly  an  essay  "  On  the  study  of 
Human  Nature  as  a  branch  of  Popular  Education,''  and  a  "  Report  on  Infknt 
Schools."  There  are  also  two  long  papers  extracted  from  our  own  pages, — Ist, 
On  the  Character  and  CerebralUevetopmentof  ItamniohujiRoy ;  and,  2A,  On 
the  Fhrt  nological  causes  of  the  different  degrees  of  Liberty  enjoyed  by  different 
nations.  The  editors  have  borrowed  still  more  largely  from  us  in  No.  4,  vhere 
we  observe  not  fewer  than  five  articles  quoted  from  this  Journal ;  among  otliers, 
Mr  Sltnpsan'a  Phrenolc^al  Aoalyeis  of  Kloquence,  and  Mr  Cox's  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Cerebral  Development  of  Robert  Bums.  This  numbn' 
contains  twQ  original  articles,  which  we  have  not  room  to  notice  at  presenL 
The  first  volume  of  the  Annals,  extending  to  52S  well  filled  Svo  pages,  is  now 
complete.  With  respect  to,  the  future,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  December 
number  that  "  the  Snt  number  of  the  second  volume  will  be  put  to  pren 
Immediately,  and  the  subsequent  numbera  will  appear  regularly  every  three 
months.     Men  of  talent  have  been  engaged  to  contribute  to  the  work,  and 
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no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  devoted."  The  Lectures  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  "  continue  to  excite  interest,  and  to  be  well  attended. 
There  is  a  lecture  every  Friday  evening  at  seven  o'clock.**  The  Society's 
collection  of  casts,  skulls,  and  drawings,  is  graduallj  increasing.  The  sub- 
joined is  an  extract  from  the  '^  Notices*'  in  the  Annals : — 

^'  The  Second  Annwenary  of  the  BoUon  Phrenologieal  Society  was  celebrated 
at  Boylston  Hall,  December  31.  1834.  The  following  was  the  order  of  exer- 
cises:— ^Voluntary  on  the  organ.    Prayer.    Beading  of  the  Scriptures. 

^  Original  Ode  (by  /.  Maclettanjun*  Saq*)  on  the  Bifih^Day  of  Spufitbeim. 

Air — America. 

I.  IV. 

We  bear  no  garlanda  now.  Hit  wm  the  aye  to  scan 

Twinsd  for  the  victor's  brow.  Clearly  the  mind  of  man. 

Nor  song  of  praise  1  Through  its  dim  night, 

To  Glory's  bloody  hand.  His  the  hand  to  unroll 
To  War's  assembled  band,                         •  Boldly  the  mystic  seroll 

Scourge  of  both  sea  and  land.  Of  the  deep  human  soul 

No  hymns  we  raise.  — Making  it  bright. 

II.  V. 

But  o'er  the  noble  head  His  searching  wisdom  taught 

Of  the  lamented  dead,  How  the  high  dome  of  thoagfat 

Our  notes  shall  burst,  Pictured  die  mind. 

The  laurel  wreath  we  bind  On  that  fair  chart  confest 

In  honour  of  the  mind  Traced  he  each  retlleas  guest 

In  that  pure  frame  enshrined.  Which  in  the  human  breast 

Now  laid  in  dust !  Lies  deep  enshrined. 

III.  VI. 

Land  of  the  golden  vine,  But  sa  Time's  rolling  wave 

Land  of  die  lordly  Rhine,  Sweeps  o'er  the  stranger's  grave, 

Weep,  distant  land  I  Year  after  year, 

We^  for  your  son  who  came  Science  shall  watch  his  urn, 

Hither  in  learning's  name.  Pilgrims  shall  thither  turn. 

Bearing  her  sacred  flame  Beauty  around  dull  mourn. 

In  his  pure  hand.  Dropping  the  tear ! 

<*  Address  by  the  Rev.  Oeo.  Bradbum.  Hymn,  ftc  Benediction.  Vo- 
luntarv. 

'<  The  Address  of  Mr  Bradbum  was  on  the  utility  of  Phrenology.  The 
subject  was  ably  elucidated  by  the  orator,  and  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
aumence.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  it  hereafter  more  ftilly. 

^  Qficert  qf  the  Botion  Phrenological  Society  for  1885.-— Rev.  John  Piss- 
POVT,  Pretidentf  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Vioe^PretidmU ;  S.  6.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  M.  S.  Perry,  M.  B.,  Rec  Secretary  f  Joseph  Whiter  Treaeurer  ; 
£.  p.  Clark,  Nahum  Capen,  J.  P.  PlagOf  M.  D.,  John  Flint,  M.  D.,  Couneil- 
lore  ;  N.  B.  Shurtlefi;  M.  B.,  H.  T.  l^ickerman,  Curatore." 

The  publication  of  a  series  of  duodecimo  volumes,  entitled  ^  The  Phreno- 
logical Library,*'  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Boston ;  the  first  six  volumee 
to  contain  an  English  translation  of  Br  Gall*s  work  on  the  Functions  of  the 
Brain.  Br  £pps'  "  Here  Phrenologies**  has  been  reprinted  in  the  same 
town. 

Among  a  variety  of  articles  necessarily  p08t|H>ned  tiU  our  next  Number,  are 
Reviews  of  Dr  Caldweira  Thoughtt  on  Ph^ioal  EdueaHon^  and  of  Br  BHghmCa 
Remarks  on  the  Injhtenoe  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Ejfoiiement  t^Mm  HeaUh ; 
the  case  of  6.  B.  of  Belfiwt,  and  Mr  Hancock*b  excellent  letter  on  the  organs 
of  Wit  and  Comparison.   We  have  received  Mr  Rondeau's  Elements  of  TVciM. 

Edinburgh,  XstJune  1A3A. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

1.  CHBISTIANE^IJnCS;  ob  Mobal  Philosophy  ok  the  Fbiuciples 

OP  BiviKS  Ketelatio^.  ^7  Ralph  WabdXaw,  D.  D.  2d  Edition. 
London :  Jockaon  aad  Walford.    1834.    8vo. 

2.  A  GENERAL  VftEW  PF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ETHICAL  PHI- 

LOSOPHY, &c.  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Being  Dissertation 
Second,  prefixed  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

3.  A  FRAGMENT  ON  MACKINTOSH ;  being  St&ictures  ok  some 

Passages  ik  his  Dissebtatiom.  London:  Baldwin  and  Cradock. 
1835.    8va 

I  4 

We  intend  to  confine  bur  remarks  on  tbe^e  publications 
chiefly  to  the  views  of  their  authors  about  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  conscience.  On  the  ground  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  by  the  fall^  Dr  Wardlanr  denies  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing, by  means  of  observation,  a  sound  ethical  philosophy. 
"  To  show  youj  in  part  at  least,^  says  he,  "  my  reason  for  en- 
larging, as  I  have  done,  on  the  hazard  arising,  in  questions  of 
morals,  from  the  Uieories  of  human  philosophy,  I  now  come  at 
once  to  the.  point  which  I  have  had  principally  in  view,  and  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  close  of  the  former  lecture.  It  is  this, — 
That  in  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of  these  theories,  there 
is  an  entire,  or  almost  entire,  overlooking  of  a  fundamental  ar- 
ticle in  the  statements  of  fact  and  of  doctrine  contained  in  divine 
revelation,  relative  to  the  character  and  condition  of  man  as  a 
subject  of  Grod^s  moral  government : — I  refer  to  the  innate  depra- 
vity qf  human  nature.'^ — (P.  S7.)  "  1  argue,''  he  continues, 
^*  at  present  hypothetically.     I  assume  the  fact  of  man'^s  depra- 
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vity-— of  the  natural  and  inveterate  alienation  of  his  heart  from 
God.  Now  this  state  of  his  nature  brings  with  it  two  distinct 
sources  of  error.  Man,  let  it  be  remembered,  is,  in  our  present 
inquiry,  both  the  investigator,  and,  in  part  at  least,  the  subject 
of  investigoHon,  In  each  of  these  views  of  him,  there  is  a 
source  of  error ;  the  first  arising  from  the  influence  of  his  depra- 
vity on  his  character  as  an  investigator ;  and  the  second  from 
the  disposition  to  make  his  own  nature,  without  adverting  to  its 
fallen  state,  his  standard  of  moral  principles,  and  his  stfid^  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  them.*" — (P.  40.)  ^^  Let  me  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  a  simple  comparison.  Suppose  a  chemist  were 
desirous  to  ascertain  the  ingredients  of  water.  What  estimate 
should  we  form  of  his  judgment,  if,  with  this  view,  he  were  to 
subject  to  his  analysis  a  quantity  of  what  had  just  passed,  in  the 
bed  of  a  sluggish  river,  through  the  midst  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing city,  from  whose  common  sewers,  and  other  outlets  of 
impurity,  it  had  received  every  possible  contamination  which, 
either  by  simple  admixture  or  by  chemical  affinity,  had  become 
incorporated  with  the  virgin  purity  of  the  fountwn  ;  and  if,  pro- 
ceeding on  such  analysis,  he  were  to  publish  to  the  world  his 
thesis  on  the  composition  of  water?  Little  less  preposterous 
must  be  the  conduct  of  those  philosophers,  who  derive  their  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  rectitude  in  morals  from  human  nature  as  it 
is.  They  analyze  the  water  of  the  polluted  river ;  and  refuse 
the  guide  that  would  conduct  them  to  the  mountain  spring  of 
its  native  purity.'' — (P.  44.) 

*^  According  to  Bishop  Butler^s  theory,  human^  nature  is 
^  adapted  to  virtue*  as  evidently  as  *  a  watch  is  adapted  to  mea- 
sure time.''  But,  suppose  the  watch,  by  the  perverse  initerference 
of  some  lover  of  mischief,  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  disor- 
ganized,— its  movinff  and  its  subordinate  parts  and  powers  so 
changed  in  their  colLcation  and  their  mutual  action,  that  the 
result  has  become  a  constant  tendency  to  go  backward  instead 
of  forward,  or  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  with  irregular,  fit- 
ful, evershifting  alternation, — so  as  to  require  a  complete  re- 
modelling, and  especially  a  readjustment  of  its  great  moving 
power,  to  render  it  fit  for  its  original  purpose ; — would  not  this 
be][a'more  appropriate  analogy  for  representing  the  present  cha- 
racter of  fallen  man  P  The  whole  machine  is  out  of  order.  The 
mainspring  has  been  broken ;  and  an  antagonist  power  works  all 
the  parts  of  the  mechanism.  It  is  far  from  being  with  human 
nature,  as  Butler,  by  the  similitude  of  the  watch,  might  lead  his 
reader  to  suppose.  The  watch,  when  duly  adjusted,  is  only,  in 
his  phrase,  ^  liable  to  be  out  of  order.'  This  might  suit  for  an 
illustration  of  human  nature  aJt  first,  when  it  rec^ved  its  consti* 
tution  from  its  Maker.  But  it  has  lost  its  appropriateness  rww. 
That  nature,  alas  !  is  not  now  a  machine  that  is  merely  *  apt  to 
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go  out  of  order  f  it  t^  out  of  order  ;  so  radically  disorganized, 
that  the  grand  original  power  which  impelled  all  its  inovements 
has  been  broken  and  lost,  and  an  unnatural  power,  the  very 
opposite  of  it,  has  taken  its  place ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  restored 
to  the  original  harmony  of  its  working,  except  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Omnipotence  that  framed  it.*" — (P.  1SS6.) 

Dr  Wardiaw^s  own  doctrine  is  briefly  stated  by  himself  as  f<rf- 
lows : — "  The  sum  of  all  this,''  says  he,  **  is :— that  man  was  ori- 
ginally in  full  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will  as 
the  rule  or  law  of  duty,  and  that  a  disposition  in  accordance  with 
this  will  was  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  inwoven  with  the  very 
texture  of  his  moral  constitution  : — that  in  this  his  original  stale, 
the  dictates  of  conscience  might,  with  unhesitating  assurance, 
have  been  taken  as  the  test  and  standard  of  moral  rectitude : — 
that  since,  by  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  man  became  a  sinful 
creature,  the  knowledge  of  his  Maker's  will  has  not  been  entirely 
obliterated,  but,  in  consequence  at  the  obliteration  of  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  it,  has  become  so  sadly  defaced  and  confused  in  its 
characters  and  impressions,  that,  although  it  still  leaves  him,  as  a 
subject  of  moral  government,  intelligent  and  accountable,  it  has 
been  rendered,  as  a  standard  of  right  and  wrone,  incompetent 
and  unsatisfactory,  itself  requiring  to  be  rectified  :-^that  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  coming  from  the  same  Being  who  was  the 
Author  at  first  of  man's  moral  nature,  are,  with  respect  to  the 
rule  of  duty,  in  precise  harmony  with  the  dictates  or  conscience 
in  that  nature,  in  its  state  of  primitive  innocence, — the  law  in 
the  book  being  the  same  law  as  the  law  then  in  the  heart : — and 
that  the  way  to  bring  mankind  back  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  law,  and  to  correct  the  dictates  of  a  depraved  and  err- 
ing conscience,  is  to  put  them  in  possession  of  tnis  cttvine  docu- 
ment."—(Pp.  176,  177.) 

Dr  Waralaw  does  not  explain  a  serious  difficulty  which  ap- 
pears to  us  as  phrenologists  to  attend  this  view  of  the  fall.  If 
man  ^^  was  originally  in  full  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will,"  and  if  '^  a  disposition  in  accordance  with  this  will 
was  inwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  his  moral  constitution," 
how  did  he  come  to  fall  ?  If  there  was  no  imperfection  in  his 
constitution,  how  did  it  give  way  at  the  first  strain  upon  it  ? 
Suppose  that  an  experiment  were  made  to  tempt  a  hare  to  worry 
a  rat,  the  tempter  could  not  succeed  at  all,  because  in  this  ani- 
mal there  is  no  carnivorous  instinct.  His  temptation  would 
really  never  reach  its  will.  It  would  never  feel  the  sliebtcst  de- 
sire to  do  what  he  wished  it  to  aeoompliah.  If  there  had  been 
no  tendency  in  the  human  mind  at  first  to  disobey  the  Divine 
law — no  principle  which,  through  exeesaive  energy,  insufficiency 
of  knowledge,  or  other  cause,  might  be  led  astray'-^man  could 
not  have  fallen.     If  there  was  within  him  a  liability,  when  suf- 
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fidently  tempted,  to  go  wrong,  he  was  not  created  perfect.  If 
the  temptation,  and  the  power  of  resistance,  were  antagonist 
principles,  and  if  the  latter  was,  in  relation  to  the  former,  so 
feeble  that  it  was  liable  to  yield  at  the  first  solicitation,  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  a  being  thus  constituted,  and 
exposed  to  a  trial  which  he  could  not  sustain,  as  perfect.  The 
subject  is  a  dark  and  difficult  one  ;  but  if  divines  will  adduce  it 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  and  depreciating  scientific  know- 
ledge, they  cannot  reasonably  object  to  our  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend nature  against  their  aspersions. 

Dr  Wardlaw  contrasts  the  certainty  of  Scripture  information 
with  the  darkness  of  philosophy.  "  We  should  be  unfaithful  to 
our  God,^  says  he,  ^'  and  throw  a  disparaging  insult  on  Hb 
name,  were  we  thus  to  consent  that  the  wisdom  of  *  the  only 
wise^  should  make  its  obeisance  to  the  chair  of  human  science ; 
or  were  we  to  admit  that  He  has  left  His  word  with  less  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  its  behalf,  than  that  by  which  the  wise  men  of 
this  world  can  vindicate  the  dictates  of  their  otvn  sagacity .^-^ 
(P.  20.) 

We  are  truly  grieved  to  find  a  man  of  Dr  Wardlaw''s  charac- 
ter  giving  solemn  utterance  to  a  denunciation  so  undiscrimina- 
ting,  unfounded,  and  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  rational  in- 
quiry and  social  improvement,  as  that  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  In  the  mouth  of  a  persecutor  of  the  darker  ages,  it 
would  have  seemed  appropriate;  in  that  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  minister,  it  is  altogether  indefensible,  and  deserving  of 
the  severest  reprobation.  Indeed,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that,  in  writing  it,  Dr  Wardlaw  saw  clearly  the  meaning  which 
it  really  conveys. 

When  Dr  Wardlaw  speaks  of  a  disparaging  insult  being  of- 
fered to  the  wisdom  of  '^  the  only  wise'"  in  allowing  it  to  make  its 
bow  to  "  the  chair  of  human  science,^  he  is  guilty  of  cherishing 
that  most  ignorant  and  disgraceful  prejudice,  which  deems  it  es- 
sential to  the  honour  of  the  Omnipotent,  to  separate  Him  entirely 
Jrom  the  works  which  He  has  created,  and  which  He,  at  the  be- 
ginning, pronounced  to  be  "  good  ;'*^  as  if  it  were  now  a  re- 
proach to  the  Artificer  that  He  had  ever  seen  meet  to  create  the 
world  and  all  that  it  contains.  What,  we  would  ask,  is  *^  human 
science,^  that  it  should  be  thus  contemned  ?  If  it  be  any  thing, 
it  is  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Grod,  and  of  the  laws 
by  which  those  works  are  regulated.  And  this  being  the  case, 
where  is  the  ^*  disparaging  insult^  in  believing  that  the  wisdom 
of  "  the  only  wise''  may  be  traced,  not  in  the  Scriptures  only, 
but  also  in  the  records  of  human  science,  and,  as  there  exhibit- 
ed, be  found  conducive  to  the  better  understanding  and  more 
useful  application  of  the  *^  word  .^" 

We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  a  more  illiberal  or  hurtful  preju- 
dice than  that  which  constantly  seeks  to  elevate  a  wall  of  ada- 
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man!  between  the  Scriptures  and  what  is  stigmatised  as  ^'  human 
science,^  as  if  man  could  arrogate  to  himself  the  wonders  of 
creation,  and  make  the  world  anew,  different  from  the  state  in 
which  it  is  left  by  the  Creator.  Dr  Wardlaw  is  too  intelligent 
not  to  admit  that  what  is  true  is  equally  of  God,  whether 
•/  be  iaketi^/rom  his  written  word^  or  come  to  us  through  the  obser-- 
vation  of  his  works.  Ail  true  science  being  merely  a  transcript 
of  God^s  works  and  laws,  is  consequently  divine  in  the  same 
sense  as  creation  itself;  and  surely  even  Dr  Wardlaw  would 
shrink  from  affirming  it  to  be  a  disparaging  insult  on  the  name 
of  God,  to  believe  that  His  works  are  as  undoubtedly  authentic 
and  the  laws  of  creation  as  obligatory  on  us  as  His  "  word.""  We 
suspect  that,  by  ^^  human  science,^  Dr  Wardlaw  in  reality  means 
^fidse  or  untru€  science.  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  *^  science  falsely 
so  called  C*  and,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  can  go  heartily 
along  with  him  in  holding  it  to  be  a  disparaging  insult  to  the 
Divine  Being  to  allow  His  wisdom  to  make  its  obeisance  to  hu- 
man ignorance  or  falsehood.  But  there  is  no  ^^  chair^  for  teach- 
ing false  science ;  and  if  this  be  really  his  meaning,  it  was 
strongly  incumbent  on  him  to  express  himself  more  clearly,  in- 
stead of  impeding  the  advance  of  God^s  truth,  by  raising  up  feel- 
ings of  hostility  and  prejudice  where  they  are  already  too  active. 

If  the  God  of  truth  be  the  one  only  and  true  Gro^,  and  if  the 
truths  of  science  proceed  from  the  same  divine  source  as  the 
truths  of  revelation  (a  position  which  no  sane  person  can  deny), 
it  is  sheer  absurdity  to  talk  of  one  class  of  truths  ^*  making  ol)ei* 
sance^  to  the  other.  Where  there  is  but  one  source,  none  can  be 
higher ;  and  no  one  truth  can  lose  its  virtue  merely  on  account 
of  its  ranking  among  others  equally  well  known,  instead  of  stand- 
ing in  seeming  opposition  to  them. 

Dr  Wardlaw,  indeed,  with  strange  inconsistency,  admits  these 
very  principles  to  be  sound,  and  says,  ^*  I  would  lay  it  down, 
with  all  the  certainty  of  an  axiomatic  principle,  that  divine  reve- 
lation and  true  philosophy  can  never  be  really  at  variance ;  that 
it  is  only  false  philosophy  that  fears  revelation,  or  that  revelation 
needs  to  fear,'^ — (P.  29.)  "  The  universe,"^  he  adds,  "  is  the  pro- 
duct of  one  mind.  There  can  be  nothing  in  it,  therefore,  which, 
when  rightly  understood,  will  be  found  con  trad  tctorv.  As  far 
as  human  research  has  hitherto  extended,  wisdom  ana  skill  have 
been  apparent  in  all  the  departments  of  nature ;  the  increasing 
light  of  science,  instead  of  detecting  any  failures  or  defects^  hav- 
ing progressively  illustrated  known,  and  elicited  unknown  won- 
ders ;  and  from  the  uniformity  with  which  every  fresh  accession 
to  the  means  of  scientific  discovery  has  added  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  intelligence,  we  reasonably  infer,  that,  could  its 
investigations  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  creation,  the  result 
wi)uld  still  be  the  same.     And  if  we  assume  infinite  intelligence 
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to  belong  to  Deity,  there  results  a  still  surer  hypothetical  cer- 
tainty,  that  aU  the  productions  of  that  intelligence  must  be  such  as 
to  require  knowledge  dkme  on  our  part  to  insure  tfte  discernment 
of  their  eacceUefice.^ — (P.  24^.)     Here  Dr  Wardlaw  writes  like 
a  true  philosopher,  and  really  does  honour  to  the  Master  whom 
he  professes  to  serve.     But  under  the  influence  of  his  theological 
education,  he  excludes  human  nature  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
Creator's  works.     He  says,  ^'  It  is  my  very  object  to  shew  that 
the  science  of  morals  has  ^  no  province  at  air  mdependently  of 
theology  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  phihsophicaUy  discussed  ex- 
cept on  theological  principles^     We  are  surprised  that  it  has 
not  occurred  to  Dr  Wardlaw  that  human  nature,  instead  of 
forming  an  exception  to  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  mani- 
fested in  creation,  may  really  never  have  been  *•  rightly  under- 
stood.'*^    He  might  as  reasonably  urge  the  Fall  as  an  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  studying  the  science  of  optics,  as  against 
that  of  cultivating  ethical  philosophy.     Optics  is  founded  on  the 
structure,  functions,  and  relations  of  the  eye,  and  ethics  on  the 
structure,  functions,  and  relations  of  the  mental  organs.   Against 
optics  he  might  argue  thus :    ^*  The  eye  is  no  longer  such  as  it 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator :  it  is  now  liable  to 
olindness ;  or  if,  in  some  more  favoured  individuals,  the  natural 
corruption  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  produce  this  dire  ef- 
fect, yet  universal  experience  proves  that  human  nature  now 
labours  under  squinting  eyes,  opaque  eyes,  long-sighted  eyes, 
and  short-sightea  eyes,— and  that  many  individuals  have  only 
t>ne  eye.     The  external  world,  also,  is  no  longer  what  it  ori- 
ginally was.     There  are  mists  which  obscure  the  rays  of  light, 
clouds  which  intercept  them,  air  and  water  which  refract  them  ; 
and  almost  every  object  in  creation  reflects  them.     Look  at  a 
straight  rod  half  plunged  in  water,  and  you  will  see  it  crooked. 
Can  a  science  founded  on  such  organs,  operating  in  such  a  me- 
dium, and  directed  to  such  objects,  be  admitted  into  the  class  of 
ascertained  truths,  by  which  men  are  to  regulate  their  conduct  ? 
Optics,  and  all  its  superstructures,^^  he  might  continue,  **  astro- 
nomy, with  all  its  pompous  revelations  of  countless  suns,  attended 
by  innumerable  worlds  rolling  through  space,  the  ofFspring  of 
this  science  falsely  so  called,  must  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  be- 
ccNSie  fallen  monuments  of  human  pride  and  mental  delusion.''* 
There  is  as  much  truth  in  an  argument  like  this,  as  in  that 
urged  by  Dr  Wardlaw  against  mord  philosophy  founded  on  the 
study  of  nature.     The  answer  to  the  objections  against  optics  is, 
that  the  constitution,  functions,  and  relations  of  the  eye  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Creator ;  that  when  we  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  these,  we  discover  that  there  are  sound  and  un- 
sound eyes  certainly ;  but  that  optics  is  founded  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  most  perfect  eyes  which  can  be  met  with.     Again, 
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there  are  undoubtedly  mists  aod  clouds  in  the  atmosphere^  but 
we  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  inoideoce  of  light,  by  observations 
made  at  times  when  these  are  absent.  Certain  m^dia  also  un- 
questionably refract  the  rays  of  light,  but  they  do  so  regularly, 
and  their  effects  can  be  ascertained  and  allowed  for. 

The  parallel  holds  in  regard  to  the  mind  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  Dr  Wardlaw  probably  is  aware  of.  The  Creator  has 
fashioned  the  whole  mental  organs,  conferred  on  them  their 
functions,  aod  appointed  their  relations.  We  meet  with  some 
individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  are 
too  lar^,  and  the  moral  organs  deficient :  these  are  the  mo- 
rally bhnd.  We  meet  with  ii^ividuals  who,  with  moderate  or- 
gans of  the  propensities,  have  received  large  organs  of  Benevo- 
lence and  Veneration,  but  deficient  organs  of  Conscientiousness : 
these  have  a  moral  squint.  But  we  meet  also  with  innumerable 
examples  of  persons  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  propensities  are 
moderate,  and  the  moral  aod  intellectual  organs  welt  devdoped, 
and  who  thereby  enjoy  the  natural  elements  of  a  sound  moral  vi- 
sion, and  need  only  culture  and  information  to  lead  them  to  moral 
truths  as  sound,  certain,  and  applicable  to  practice,  as  the  con- 
clusions of  the  optician  himself.  Revelation  necessarily  suppo- 
ses in  man  a  capacity  of  comprehending  and  profiting  by  its 
communications ;  and  Dr  Waralaw^s  arguments  appear  to  us  to 
strike  as  directly  at  the  root  of  man^s  capacity  to  understand  and 
interpret  Scripture,  as  at  his  power  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  works  and  natural  institutions  of  the  Creator. 

Dr  Wardlaw,  we  have  seen,  discards  natural  ethics  entirely, 
aod  insists  that  Scripture  is  our  only  guide  in  morals.  Arcn- 
biahop  Whately,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  not  less  eminent  as 
a  theologian,  and  certainly  jaore  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
than  Dr  Wardlaw,  assures  us,  that  "  Grod  has  not  revecJed  to 
us  a  system  of  moralUy  such  as  would  have  been  needed  for  a 
beiatff  who  had  no  other  means  of  distinguishing  riffht  and 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the  inculcation  of  virtue  and  repro- 
bation of  vice  in  Scripture,  are  in  such  a  tone  as  seem  to  presup- 
pose a  natural  power,  or  a  capacity  for  acquiring  the  power,  to 
distinguish  them.  And  if  a  man,  denying  or  renouncing  all 
claims  of  natural  conscience,  should  practise  without  scruple 
every  thing  he  did  not  find  expressly  forbidden  in  Scripture, 
and  think  himself  not  bound  to  do  any  thing  that  is  not  there 
expressly  enjoined,  exclaiming  at  every  turn, 

'  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  V 

he  would  be  leading  a  life  very  unlike  what  a  Christianas  should  be.^ 
In  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  only  profound  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  that  can  lead  to  such 
contradictory  opinions  as  these.  We  agree  with  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  are  forced  to  remark,  that  although  Dr  Wara- 
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law^s  arguments  may  be  safely  presented  to  readers  who  knciw 
nothing  philosophically  conceramg  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  make  but  a  sorry  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  a 
well  instructed  phrenologist.  Without  meaning  the  least  disre- 
spect to  Scripture,  we  would  crave  the  attention  of  Dr  Wardlaw 
to  the  organs  of  the  different  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  as  they  exist  in  the  brain  ;  and  ask  him.  Who 
created  these  organs  ?  who  bestowed  on  them  their  functions  ? 
and  who  established  the  relations  which  exist  between  them  and 
external  beings  and  objects?  Dr  Wardlaw  assures  us,  that 
**  the  mainspring  (of  the  human  mind)  has  been  broken,  and 
that  an  antagonist  power  works  all  the  parts  of  the  mechanism  ;^ 
and  also  that  *^  the  grand  original  power  which  impelled  all  its 
movements  has  been  broken  and  lost,  and  an  unnatural  powery 
the  very  opposite  of  it,  has  taken  its  place/^  We  ask,  whence 
came  the  '^  unnatural  power^  here  spoken  of?  Who  made  it, 
and  who  planted  it  in  man  ?  If  God — does  Grod  set  up  an  un- 
natural power  to  war  against  the  natural  powers  which  He  him- 
self instituted  ?  We  wish  that  Dr  W.  had  given  this  **  anta^ 
gonist^  and  ^*  unnatural^  power  a  name,  and  told  us  whether 
it  has  an  organ,  like  the  other  faculties,  in  the  brain.  He  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  only  two  alternatives — either  to  deny  the 
existence  and  functions  of  mental  organs  altogether,  or  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  the  workmanship  of  God.  If  he  choose  the 
former  alternative,  we  are  ready  to  go  to  proof  with  him  on  the 
subject.  He  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  Phrenology  as  a  phi- 
losophy of  mind ;  and  a  very  little  attention  to  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  satisfy  him,  that  its  facts,  principles,  and  results, 
are  capable  of  being  much  more  directly  referred  to  the  Crea- 
tor's will,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  confidence,  than  the 
crude  speculations  of  philosophers,  who  have  prosecuted  the 
study  of  moral  and  intellectual  science  by  methods  palpably  im- 
perfect and  fallacious.  If  he  admit  that  organs  with  definite 
functions  and  relations  exist,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  explain 
what  the  effect  of  the  fall  was  on  them.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  man  possesses  organs  now  which  have  no  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  ?  This  must  be  said  in  order  to  maintain  conastently 
the  natural  corruption  of  the  human  mind.  Did  man,  before 
the  fall,  possess  organs  prompting  him  to  kill  for  sustenance,  to 
oppose  aggression,  and  to  resent  injuries  ?  Did  he  possess  or- 
gans prompting  him  to  practise  concealment  and  to  shun  dan- 
ger ?  Did  he  possess  organs  prompting  him  to  acquire  and  ac- 
cumulate property  ?  The  organs  nere  referred  to  appear  to  us 
to  bear  the  most  marked  relationship  to  a  world  constituted  as 
the  present  now  is.  If  man  possessed  them  before  the  fall,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  object  they  could  serve  in  a  scene  in 
which  there  was  no  death,  no  conflict,  no  danger,  no  want,  and 
no  aggression.     If  they  were  added  to  man's  nature  only  qfler 
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the  fall,  he  is  not  now  the  same  being  as  he  was  before  it ;  he 
is  as  different  as  a  tiger  is  from  a  sheep. 

Farther,  was  man  an  organized  being  before  the  fall  ?  The 
records  of  creation,  from  the  remotest  geological  periods,  shew 
that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  death  was  an  accompani- 
ment of  organization  ;  and  dissolution  appears  to  be  a  condition 
of  it  in  man  also.  If  man  was  an  organized  being  before  the 
fall,  and  not  liable  to  death,  his  constitution  must  have  been  so 
different  from  what  it  now  is,  as  to  be  inconceivable  by  us.  If 
he  was  not  then  organized,  he  is  now  a  different  being.  In 
short,  in  either  view,  he  is  not  the  same  being  as  when  he  was 
created.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  inhe- 
rent depravity  of  human  nature  is  found  in  Scripture  only  by 
some  denominations  of  Christians ;  while  to  others,  not  less  ho* 
nest,  pious,  learned,  and  intelligent,  the  Bible  appears  to  teach 
no  such  view  of  the  faculties  and  condition  of  man.  Theologians, 
termed  orthodox,  may  hereafter  discover  this  too ;  just  as  they 
have  discovered  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion 
round  the  earth  is  one  which  the  Bible  does  not  teach,-— although 
the  church,  two  centuries  ago,  declared  the  Copernican  system 
to  be  ^'  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and  formally  heretical,  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture.^' 

The  observations  offered  in  the  seventh  article  of  our  last 
number,  are  calculated  to  shew  what  the  Bible  really  teaches 
regarding  human  nature.  On  this  topic,  however,  we  for- 
bear to  enlarge,  through  fear  of  creating  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  readers ;  but  the  imperative  obligations 
of  truth  forbid  us  to  conceal  the  bearing  of  Phrenology  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall.  In  propounding  the  results  to  which  ob- 
servation leads,  concerning  the  mental  organs  and  their  func- 
tions, we  deny  that  we  are  *^  wise  men  of  this  world  vindicating 
the  dictates  of  our  own  sagacity.*^  We  respectfully  maintain 
that  we  are  paying  to  the  Deity  a  more  sincere  homage  than 
that  offered  by  Dr  Wardlaw.  We  are  venturing,  in  the  face  of 
prejudice  and  obloquy,  to  call  attention  to  the  Creator^s  works, 
and  to  vindicate  His  wisdom,  as  it  is  written  by  His  own  hand 
in  the  volume  of  nature.  Dr  Wardlaw  shuts  his  eyes  to  this 
volume ;  and,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  addressing  a  public 
who  have  been  trained  for  centuries  to  receive  his  views  without 
question,  triumphs  in  his  condemnation  of  what  appear  to  us  to 
be  really  divine  truths. 

The  phrenologist,  finding  it  impossible  to  deny  that  God 
created  the  cerebral  organs  and  instituted  their  functions,  per- 
ceiving a  wise  adaptation  between  the  human  faculties  and  the 
external  world,  and  discovering  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action 
for  every  faculty,  feels  himself  constrained  to  believe  that  man, 
stuih  as  he  now  eaisis,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  Creator. 
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But,  as  already  intimated,  our  chief  object,  in  the  present  ar* 
tide,  is  to  notice  the  statements  of  the  authors  of  the  different 
works  named  in  the  title,  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of 
conscience. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  condemns  ^'  the  erroneous  but  prera^ 
lent  notion,  that  the  law  of  association  produces  only  such  a  close 
union  of  a  thought  and  a  feding,  as  gives  one  the  power  of  re- 
viving the  other  ;'^  the  truth  being,  according  to  htm,  ^*  that  it 
forms  them  into  a  new  compound,  in  which  the  properties  of  the 
component  parts  are  no  longer  discoverable,  and  which  may  itself 
become  a  substantive  principle  of  human  nature.*"  He  represents 
conscience  as  one  of  these  new  compounds,  and  gives  an  analysis 
of  its  elementary  parts;  but  we  confess  our  inability  to  compre- 
hend his  analysis.  The  fundamental  elements,  according  to  him, 
are  ^*  the  affections,^  and  the  '^  volitions,  voluntary  acts,  which 
are  the  only  means  of  their  gratification.^  *^  The  habitual  dis- 
position to  perform  them,^  he  sa^s,  *^  is  felt  in  ourselves,  and 
observed  in  others  with  satisfaction.^  '^  In  this  state  we  desire 
to  experience  these  betieficent  voliitons^  to  cultivate  a  disposition 
towards  them,  and  to  do  every  correspondent  act.  They  are, 
for  their  own  sake,  the  objects  of  desire.  They  thus  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  those  emotions,  desires,  and  affections,  which 
regard  certain  dispositions  of  the  will  as  their  sole  and  ultimate 
end.  These  are  what  are  called  the  moral  sense,  the  moral  sen- 
timents, or  last,  though  most  simply,  by  the  ancient  name  of 
conscience  J* — (P.  407.)  This  account  of  conscience  is  to  us  quite 
unintelligible.  Sir  James  farther  remarks,  that  '^  the  formation 
of  conscience  from  so  many  elements,  and  especially  the  combi- 
nation of  elements  so  unlike  as  the  private  desires  and  the  social 
affections,  early  contribute  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  that 
simplicity  and  independence  which  in  its  mature  state  really  dis- 
tinguish it."" — (P.  409.)  This  sentence  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
incomprehensible. 

However,  Dr  Ralph  Wardlaw,  in  his  <<  Christian  Ethics,'' 
coincides  essentially  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  m  his  views  id 
conscience,  and  resolves  it  into  judgment.  ^*  I  have  often,  for 
my  own  part,''  says  he,  ^*  in  thinking  of  this  subject,  been  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  what  conscience  can  include  in  it,  beyond  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  particular  department  of  morals. 
Even  those  who  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  something  different,  or 
something  more,  are  at  the  same  time  accustomed  to  use  lan- 

f^uage  about  it,  that  will  hardly  apply  to  it  in  any  other  view."— 
P.  178.) 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  ^*  Fragment  on  Mackuitosb," 
mentioned  in  our  title,  has  dedicated  his  whole  volume  to  an 
exposition  of  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  errors ;  but,  on  the  sub- 
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jcct  of  ooDscienoe,  he  in  not  mudi  more  intelligible  or  sound 
hioiBelf.  *<  When  the  matter  of  fact,^  says  he,  **  obscured  by 
ridiculous  language  about  a  conscience  having  authority,  is  ex- 
pressed naturally,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  any  body.  The  nian 
decides;  camcience  U  but  a  word.  The  man  decides  that  cer- 
tain things  are  right,  other  things  are  wrong.  What  authority 
does  he  want  for  doing  what  is  right,  abstaining  from  what  is 
wrong  ?  In  the  very  deciding  that  an  act  is  right,  he  decides 
that  It  ought  to  be  done.  *  Is  not  this  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
oommMfid  of  conscience  ?  The  very  point  dedded  is  the  obli- 
gation. The  talk  about  the  right  of  command  assigned  to  con- 
science is  but  so  much  jargon.  It  literally  means,  that  what  is 
judged  right  to  be  done,  is  judged  right  to  be  done ;  which,  to 
De  sure,  is  a  conclusion  of  the  class  for  which  Sir  James  has  a 
predilection."— (P.  108.) 

These  authors  omit  all  reference  to  Phrenology,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  them  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence.-* 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  however,  makes  an  observation  which,  if 
he  had  legitimately  followed  it  out,  would  have  led  him  to  very 
diiFerent  conclusions.'^  *^  There  must  be,"  says  he,  "  primary 
pleasures,  pains,  and  even  appetites,  which  arise  from  no  prior 
state  of  mind,  and  which,  if  explained  at  all,  can  be  derived  only 
from  bodily  organization ;  for,  if  there  were  not,  there  could  lie 
no  secondary  desires.  What  the  number  of  the  underived  prin- 
ciples may  be,  is  a  question  to  which  the  answers  of  philosophers 
have  been  extremely  various,  and  of  which  the  consideration  is 
not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  The  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing, however,  require  that  causes  should  not  be  multiplied 
without  necessity." 

With  all  deference  to  Sir  Jameses  authority,  we  conceive  that 
"  the  determination  of  the  number  of  the  underived  principles" 
of  the  mind,  is  the  first  step  in  all  sound  mental  philosophy;  and 
when  he  admits  that  these  ^*  can  be  derived  only  from  bodily 
organization,'^  it  is  nonsense  to  add,  that  *^  the  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing require  that  causes  should  not  be  multiplied  without 
necessity."  Who  would  think  of  attempting  either  to  multiply 
or  to  diminish  senses,  feelings,  or  powers,  derived  from  '*  bociily 
organization,"  unless  he  could  make  and  unmake  the  bodily  or- 
gans themselves,  which  no  sane  individual  pretends  to  do  ? 

These  authors  appear  to  us  not  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  what 
conscience  is.  According  to  Phrenology,  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties perceive  substances  and  beings  that  exist,  with  their  pheno- 
mena, dependencies,  and  relations ;  but  they  do  not  feel  emo- 
tions. The  organs  of  these  faculties  lie  in  the  anterior  lobe  a{ 
the  brain,  and  their  number  and  functions  are  pretty  clearly  as- 
certained. In  the  coronal  region  there  are  organs  which  mani- 
fest various  feelings  or  emotions,  called  the  moral  sentiments, 
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such  as  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.  The 
power  of  any  individual  to  experience  each  of  these  emotions 
bears  relation  (other  conditions  being  equal)  to  the  size  of  its 
own  organ.  These  feelings  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  inteU 
lectual  faculties,  but  may  act  along  with  them.  If,  for  example, 
we  see  a  man  held  down  by  force  in  a  chair,  and  another  draw., 
ing  a  tooth  from  his  head, — and  if  we  are  told  that  the  suffering 
party  is  a  Jew  whom  a  tyrant  is  in  the  act  of  robbing,  and  that 
his  teeth  are  in  the  course  of  bein^  pulled  out  one  by  one  to 
compel  him  to  disclose  and  surrender  his  property ; — the  intel- 
lect perceives  the  victim  and  his  tormentors,  and  comprehends 
their  motives  and  designs,  but  there  its  functions  stop.  The 
sentiments  of  benevolence  and  justice,  however,  start  into  action ; 
they  pity  the  sufferer,  and  condemn  the  tyrant  and  his  ruffian 
instruments.  The  force  of  the  perception  is  in  relation  to  the 
size  (other  conditions  being  equal)  of  the  intellectual  organs; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  emotions  in  relation  to  the  size  (aeieris 
paribus)  of  the  moral  organs.  An  idiot,  deficient  of  the  former, 
might  not  be  capable  of  clearly  understanding  the  object  and 
motives  of  the  operator,  and  so  might  fail  to  perceive  the  injus- 
tice of  the  proceeding,  and  to  experience  the  corresponding  emo- 
tion, even  although  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  were  large. 
A  man  of  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  might  comprehend  the 
whole  transaction  very  clearly  by  means  of  powerful  intellectual 
organs ;  but,  if  he  were  very  deficient  in  the  organs  of  the  mo- 
ralsentiments,  and  possessed  large  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and 
Destructiveness,  he  might  secretly  approve  of  the  proceeding  as 
a  clever  and  convenient  way  for  a  sovereign  to  obtain  supplies. 
Or,  if  the  very  same  acts  were  perceived  oy  the  intellect,  but  if 
the  spectator  were  told  that  the  individual  in  the  chair  was  a 
victim  not  to  a  tyrant  but  to  toothach,  and  that  the  extractor  of 
the  teeth  was  a  very  humane  and  skilful  dentist  who  was  re- 
lieving him  from  torture,  the  moral  feelings  would  here  also  start 
into  activity,  but  with  very  different  results.  Benevolence  would 
feel  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  both  it  and  Conscientious- 
ness would  be  agreeably  affected  towards  the  operator ;  in  other 
words,  Benevolence  would  love  him,  and  Conscientiousness  ap- 
prove of  his  conduct. 

We  conceive  the  fact  to  be  positively  ascertained,  that  there 
is  an  organ  which  produces  the  feeling  of  justice  and  injustice, 
duty  and  incumbency  ;  and  that  the^power  with  which  the  feel- 
ing acts  in  each  individual  bears  a  relation  (other  condiuons  being 
equal)  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  Individuals  who  possess  the 
organ  large,  instinctively  feel  the  existence,  power,  and  supre- 
macy of  conscience.  Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  seem  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  either  its  nature,  its  force,  or  its  objects. 
If  such  persons  saw  a  patient  labouring  under  disease  of  the  or- 
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gans  of  Conscientiousness,  and  heard  the  awful  yet  unfounded 
srif-accusations,  amounting  to  agony  and  horror,  which  its  de- 
ranged and  painful  action  produces,  they  would  perhaps  see  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  account  for  such  feelings  by  ascribing 
them  to  disordered  intellectual  perceptions,  or  erroneous  associa- 
tions. The  utter  disregard  of  the  statement  of  Phrenologists, 
that  there  is  an  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  and  the  persevering 
efforts  to  form  theories  of  conscience,  without  inquiring  whether 
this  assertion  be  true  or  false,  indicates  to  us  that  no  great  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  exists  in  the  brain  of  the  theorist. 

In  Mr  Combe's  "  System  of  Phrenology,''  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed more  at  length.  Of  all  the  metaphysicians,  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  gives  the  most  correct  account  of  conscience. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MINTS  ON  THE  FORMATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  A  GENE- 
RAL  MODEL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  for  training  Teachers  to  supply 
the  Demand  of  a  National  System  of  Popular  Education.   By  Mr  Simpsok. 

As  the  writer  has  stated,  in  another  place,  *  what  he  humbly 
considers  the  principles  of  Normal  trainmg,  he  will  confine  him- 
self, in  the  following  lines,  to  a  statement,  seriaHm,  of  a  few 
practical  suggestions. 

I.  As  the  teachers  to  be  trained  are  intended  for  a  system  of 
popular  education,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  they  are  qualified  to 
teach  pupils  from  the  age  of  two  to  sixteen. 

IL  Tnat  educational  term  will,  of  course,  be  divided  into  two 
periods,  namely,  from  two  to  six,  or  the  infant-school  period — 
and  from  six  to  fourteen  or  sixteen,  the  advanced  or  Juvenile^ 
school  period ;  and  for  each  of  these  there  ought  to  be  a  teacher 
trained,  as  schools  for  each  ought  to  coexist  in  every  parish  oF 
the  country. 

III.  At  the  outset,  as  the  demand  for  teachers-will  be  imme- 
diate  and  urgent  to  meet  the  great  multiplication  of  schools, 
the  teachers,  to  be  admitted  for  training  in  the  Normal  school, 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  more  mature  age,  than  in  future  years 
would  be  required,  or  advisable.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  Seminants  (as  they  are  conveniently  called  in  Prussia), 
should  not,  at  first,  be  under  twenty  nor  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  should  have  received,  previously,  an  average  edu. 
cation. 

IV.  A  Normal  school,  whether  Infant  or  Juvenile,  should  be 
a  seminary  for  ordinary  pupils  of  the  appropriate  age  for  such 

*  Necessity  of  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object. 
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schools ;  who,  in  so  far  as  tkty  are  concerned,  will  receive  the 
cuiti<Mi  of  the  Normal  master,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  ot^ect. 
This  plan,  it  is  thought,  has  many  advantages  over  that  of  train- 
ing the  Seminants  themselves  as  pupils. 

V.  The  Seminants  will  attend  separate  prelections,  to  be  deli- 
vered  by  the  Normal  teacher,  onthe  principles  of  education^  the 
machinery  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  whole  economy  of  a 
school.  They  will,  at  their  own  hours,  improve  themselves  by 
reading  the  books  recommended  by  the  Normal  teacher,  and  be 
exercised  by  stated  examinations  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  lec^' 
tures ;  the  stimulus  to  zeal  and  progress  will  be  the  earliness  and 
recommendatory  terms  of  their  future  diploma  of  qualification, 
upon  which  will  depend  thdr  settlement  as  teachers. 

VI.  As  affording  the  best  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
prelections,  the  seminants  will  attend  in  school,  witness  the 
whole  management  of  the  young  pupils  by  the  Normal  teacher, 
and  by  turns  be  exercised,  in  teaching  them,  and  performing 
scientii^c  experiments,  under  his  direction. 

VII.  As  the  young  pupils  may  be  200,  and  the  seminanu 
double  the  number,  a  very  simple  mechanical  arrangement  will 
prevent  tliat  confusion  and  distraction,  which  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons on  the  floor  of  a  school-room,  looking  on,  would  necessarily 
occasion.  To  obviate  this,  a  Normal  school-hall  should  be  ade- 
quately large  and  high,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  seated,  like  a  lec- 
ture-theatre, on  three  sides;  leaving  the  wall  at  one  end  free,  for 
diagrams,  black  board,  &c.  The  seats  will  rise  to  within  six  feet 
of  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor  will  be  as  large  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
school-room,  and  seated  as  such  for  the  school  pupils.  On  the  as- 
cending benches  will  sit  the  Seminants,  with  their  note-books  in 
their  hands,  in  silent  and  fixed  attention  to  all  that  is  proceed- 
ing on  the  floor.  None  of  them  will  leave  his  seat  to  descend  to 
the  floor,  without  being  called  by  the  Normal  teacher  to  exercise, 
or  assist  in  exercising,  the  school.  By  this  arrangement,  confu- 
sion will  be  avoided ;  and  as  every,  the  minutest,  part  of  the 
actual  training  will  be  repeatedly  seen  and  treasured  by  the  Se^ 
rainants,  uniformity,  not  only  in  the  matter  but  the  method  and 
manner  of  teaching,  will  be  attained,  and  carried  to  the  remo- 
test parts  of  the  country. 

VIII.  In  the  Normal  Infant  school,  the  Seminants  will  be 
trained  to  the  system  of  Wilderspin;  and  there  are  some  teachers 
of  infant  schools  known  to  the  writer,  who  are  well  qualified 
to  conduct  a  Normal  Infant  school,  including  the  separate  pre*' 
lections  to,  and  examination  of,  the  Seminants.  For  one  Nor- 
mal Infant  school — and  it  should  be  the  leading  one, we  may 

be  at  perfect  ease,  as  long  as  the  father  of  the  improved  system 
of  infant  education,  Wilderspin  himself,  is  spared  to  us.  No- 
thing more  need  be  said  on  this  branch  of  Normal  teaching. 
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IX.  For  the  successive  stages  of  a  Normal  Juvenile  school,  a 
teacher  of  great  knowledge,  readiness  and  skill  in  communicating 
his  knowledge  to  others,  arrangement  and  method,  impertur- 
bable temper,  great  vivacity,  untiring  activity,  and  firmness  cf 
character,  will  be  required.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  this  first  and  leading  public  functionary.  Unassisted 
as  the  Seminant  will  be,  when  afterwards  in  charge  of  a  re- 
mote  parish  juvenile  school,  he  must,  during  his  period  of  Nor- 
mal training,  have  seen  the  varied  and  laborious  duty  done  in 
the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  education,  the 
total  education,  of  the  great  majority  of  his  parish,  will  be  expect- 
ed of  him ;  and  it  must  be  impressed  upon  him,  that  that  edu- 
cation is  measured  now  by  a  much  higher  standard  than  it  used 
to  be.  It  is  not  reading,  writing,  ana  cyphering  merely ;  these 
are  its  instruments ;  it  is  that  real  practical  knowledge  which 
will  fit  the  pupils  for  usefulness,  success,  and  happness  in  life. 

X.  The  Normal  teacher  will  endeavour  to  obtain  his  pupils, 
of  six  years  of  age,  from  the  infant  schools;  and  as  the  first 
school  must  start  with  pupils  of  different  ages,  the  more  advan- 
ced pupils  should  be  recruited  from  the  best  existing  schools  of 
the  place.  When  the  school  is  organised,  and  in  full  operation, 
the  Seminants  will  commence  their  attendance ;  and  it  is  humbly 
suggested,  that  the  course  which  they  will  witness  might  he 
nearly  the  following  :«^ 

First,  The  Monitorial  machinery,  which  was  partially  introduc- 
ed in  the  Infant  school,  will  be  arranged  and  practised  on  a  larger 
and  still  more  systematic  plan  in  the  Juvenile.  No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  train  the  Seminants  to  a  ready,  skilful,  and  me- 
thodical use  of  this  important  instrument ;  for  without  it  a  large 
parish  school  cannot  be  conducted  by  one  teacher.  It  follows, 
that  the  Seminants  must  witness  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  in  the  juvenile  pupils  themselves, 
to  be  indissolubly  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  very  idea 
of  a  school. 

Second^  The  Seminants  will  see  all  the  religious  and  moral 
feeling  and  conduct,  and  all  the  refinement,  and  cleanly  and  or- 
derly habits,  of  the  Infant  school,  respected,  increased,  and  prac* 
tiseo,  in  the  Juvenile;  and  never  for  one  moment  relaxed,  either 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  his  pupils,  or  in  that  of 
the  pupils  with  each  other,  during  the  whole  subsistence  of  the 
school.  These  should  constitute  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  school, 
without  which  it  were  better  to  shut  its  doors. 

Thirdy  They  will  see  a  marked  attention  paid  by  their 
Normal  instructor  to  the  ventilation  of  the  schooi-hall ;  so 
that,  on  no  account,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  its  numerous  in-* 
mates  shall  breathe  bad  air ;  and  the  privileges  and  advantages 
of  ventilation,  as  lessons,  will  be  much  dwelt  upon.     They  will 
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and  no  confinemen|i,foi:,,n(ip^  t^u^ix,ai^,^uf,,pt  n  ^me/wH^ont 

iMrfld  )by,fW088,wind9\«^^.  No.  rek^aticip  ia|iJI;i^§^{«ss«fitiAlft«o(|^g^ 
t4p«l'WlH9aXipn  ^hpq)^  b^.peciqitud  ^p  bfirwitn«3sed%  t^e-grimin 
lymt^i,  who,. both. in. their  o>v^:.i^parat^ i^sMmctioo,  aM«thrQu^> 
tbntvgivep  tQ't^pupUsuf  tb?«cbpol,iQ, their  pi^emK^i  akoijUt 
Ift^rn  jBfid  apprec^^  aU.ita  principlf^s.        ..    (.     .     ,  ^ ,  i.iMt-^i.o 
3^<7iir4A9  .Xhe;Sie»i|ii|iit^.wiU  $Qe.tt)f>Jea§P9«  pn  o^eoiss' ^^^^rhkb 
n^^ne  to  .a  certaip  extent  l;auf^t.at  tbe  infant  sobool»  acror(bn^to 
t^ePe^Q^zwi  pUo  a9  realized  by  Dr  MayQ»  reaumed  mkI  caiv) 
rj^  pia^  and  nii^e  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  incidental  Vnm^> 
ii^  ir^fi^  I'^^ding,  speUiogagTanimary  and  etymok^y  tpgethiir^ 
with  much  collateral  useful  knowledge}. piay  ali  be  looid^ntalljr^t 
ai^  most  f^reeabLy,  learned  while  the  lessons  on  objects  ai^  g<^g 
fqi:ward«  Second^  if secpnd,  to  >the  monitorial,  is  tl>e  iKcuiBXTifti^i 
system ;  pf  teaching.    Its  spying  of  time  and  labour  is  inedoo** 
lable;  and,  instead  of  confusing  and  mutually  obstructing,.,  Ikie^ 
subjects,  taking. their  places  9^  nati^re  ppint3  out,  will  aid  «iich 
otber^s  acquisition.  ,  By  this  ipetbod,  too^  the  teacher  advitfices 
4  numenoua  class  of  pupils  at  the  same  stage  of  trainioff ;  yrbioh' 
isr  decidedly  preferable  <  to.  teaching  minutely  divid^  qIasaWfi 
^S  it  (itonce  saves  labour  tot  the  tieacher^  4M)d  stin^qlates  the  puf. 

P|l8»       I         .  ;     ■        .  '  ft        >  <  f   >     %\t 

Fi/ifiy  From  the  best  books  of  useful  knowledge  of  .opmrnon.' 
t)Mng«,  mattecsy  and  affairs  ip  Jife,  and  from  his  own'stoi^, 
wjbifh  ought  to  be  encyclppedic^  the  Normal  teacher  will  impart 
knowledge,  always,  if  possible^  by  real  illustrations,  either,  orit* 
ginalkOrin  drawings  and  modela^and  will  interipgatetbefupUs, 
fl(nd  iestablish  a  system  of  mutual  interrooation,.  in  this  bouodkssi^ 
f^d.    Much  of  this  exercise,  a$  already  noticedy  will  he  incw 
d^tal^    In  sudi  instruction  the  Normal  teacher. will  refer,  to 
tbe  best  sources  of  inforiQation  for  the  private. studies  of  ibe« 
Semioants ;  and  a  good  book  on  grammar,  parsing,  and  ety*' 
mology,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  juvenile  pupils,  be«» 
sides  the  books  on  objects  and  useful  knowledge. 
'Suci/h  Penmanship  and  arithmetic  will  be  going  on  at.  the 
same,  time,  not  only  incidentally,  but  at  separate  hours  for  their 
more  accurate  exercisa 

Sevenihy  Natural  history^  as  a  science,  including  the  elements- 
of  geology,  may  be  taught  to  as  large  a  class  as  have  passed  the^ 
branches  already  enumerated;  and  natural  theology  will  iaei«> 
dentally  assist  and  elevate  the  pursuit.     Going  on  with  natural 
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fiistory,  and  aiding  it  incidentally^  will  be  taught  geography, 
by  the  globe  as  well  as  by  maps ;  and  the  elements  of  astronomy, 
both  planetary  and  sidereal :  there  is  nothing  in  either  which  a 
young  person  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  of  ordinary  capa- 
city, may  not  comprehend,  relish,  and  master. 

Eighth,  Drawing  may  be  incidentally  learned  and  prac- 
tised, for  all  the  pupils  should  draw  as  well  as  write.  Whole 
classes  may  be  drawing,  writing,  calculating,  &c.,  under  the 
master^s  tuition,  when  he  is  at  the  same  time  superintending 
other  exerases.  Monitors  will  do  much  here.  Simultaneous 
superintendence  of  various  exercises  is  an  educational  accom- 
plishment of  great  value;  and  the  Seminants  cannot  be  too 
much  impressed  with  its  importance,  or  too  much  exercised  in  it. 
Ninth,  A  general  outline  of  Civil  History,  and,  incidentally,  the 
civil  economy  of  our  own  country,  with  a  view  of  our  rights  and 
duties  as  citizens ;  and  farther,  incidentally,  a  notion  of  ranks  in 
society  and  their  foundation,  and  of  the  nature  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions,  labour,  wages,  markets,  &c. 

Tenth,  The  elements  of  Chemistry ;  a  lecture,  with  experi- 
ments and  illustrations,  once  a-week ;  with  examinations  on,  allu- 
sions to,  and  applications  of,  that  science,  upon  all  suitable  oc- 
casions. 

Eleventh,  The  same  with  physics  and  mechanics. 

Twelfth,  Some  practical  knowledge  of  Max  as  a  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  bein^.  The  structure  and  functions  of  his 
body,  the  conditions  of  his  health,  and  the  faculties  and  opera- 
tions of  his  mind ;  with  the  relations  of  both  body  and  mind 
to  external  objects,  and  the  duties  thence  arising,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  natural  ethics. 

Lastly,  An  outline  of  English  literature,  some  practice  in 
composition,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  works  of  Bri- 
tish authors,  both  prose  writers  and  poets. 

Languages,  other  than  the  vernacular,  can  form  no  part  of 
a  popular  course  for  a  whole  school.  These,  as  well  the  dead 
as  living  languages,  must  be  learned  by  those  who  choose  or 
need  them,  by  separate  or  subsequent  study.  I  should  recom- 
mend svbseqnent  study,  as  found  by  experience  to  do  more  in  a 
year  or  two,  than  earlier  tuition  in  languages  achieves  in  five  or 
six. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  revealed  religion,  from  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  difficulty  of  prescribing  for  the  treatment 
of  that  sacred  subject  in  a  manner  that  shall  bring  together  all 
aects  on  a  common  ground,  and  from  the  conviction  that  a 
plan  for  its  communication  does  not  properly  fall  within  a  state- 
ment  of  the  mere  organization  of  a  Normal  school.  The  Wjl- 
derspin  plan  of  Infant-training  includes  Scripture  knowledge, 
and  a  farther  prosecution  of  this  in  the  Juvenile  school  ought 
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yie]ide4rr«^K)b  Nqraml  8ebi»U  ought  to  be.eT^ciusir?}^  m,tbf»  hmd> 
()f  ap^.«eot,: whether  domioAQi  or.difiseiUii^.  » .  .  j  / .    j-  ^^  <,^t 
It  it  Bhoukl  ^tftrtletbe  refi^t  to  b^,t»kl|,,th4ti4l,thtt,4|i4^ 

froipii  siff  to  sUti^n,  md  if  b^  ^b^Pt^ld  dpubt  ,tW  prfl(^c;!4)uity'^ 
U)eir TeaU««tion9  either  biy  the.t^iiqh^iQtt  th^oi^  iMii^dijort  .U^ 
pupils  OQ  thi&  other».  the  .ivriter  h^s.  great,  ploaaure  in  sta^ii^, 
that  the  wbOtLei  or  nearly  the  whoW » is  realized^ami  r^l^^^.by 
qne  teaeher,  in*  sevforal .  seminariea  known  to  Jiun^  .  M'^h  odM, 
though  not  yet  all«  is  dotie  in  the  £uglisb  departmenl;  of  Mr  CuJ|r 
mngbiiin's  academy  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  other,  institutions  bo^b 
in  En^and  and  Scotland  ;  but  certainly  nowhere  so  cpmpletc^y 
and  satisfactorily,,  both  in  matter  and  method  of  teachings  aajin 
the  English  department  of  the  self<-reformed  High  Sphopl  cf  Glaa- 
gpw.  The  writer  calls  it  self-reformed,  for  it  is.the.splitary  ^ 
stance,  known  to  him  at  least,  of  any  institution,  literary  or  ft^ 
litk»il,  being  reformed  ^om  mifun^  Mr  Dorsey,.  a  gentlemao 
accomplished  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  literature  and  sqie^q^^ 
and  unovaJiled  in  his  mo^  of  communication,  Jias  the  imeirit.<gf 
conducting,  and  indeed  of  haying  created,  the  English  ({epstrt^ieo^ 
in  that  school ;  which,  embracing^  as  it  does,  all  that  jts  above,  4^ 
tailed,  constitutes  a  complex,  educationi  ^bqrt  of  ,the  dead,  f^n^i 
living  foreign  languages,  and  of  the  higher. pucsi^its  pf  collegia f 
liist  of  all,  the  wxiter  bogs  humbly  to  suggest,  l^t  it  wo^kl 
be  expedient  fen-  the  Government  to  b^a  with  oif%  NovmiJ 
school,  which  even  the  normal  teachers  in  others  to,  be  s^bsf- 

rutly  established  should,  for  a.  certain  timie,  atte^  along  .with 
oroinary  seminants.  Vsi^ouhitiYs  upon  the  best  mq^el 
vbicb  can  be  established,  is  too  impc^tant,  too  vital,,  to  thp  whole 
q^stem  dT  popular  education,  to  reqi|ire  to  be  mpre  ^han  bitted 
at.  Give  but  undivided  attention,  at  Qrst,  to  one  great  apda 
aa  nearly  as  possible,  perfect  Nortnal  school,  and  othei;s,  even 
improved  by  its  experience,  will  be  matter  of  easy  subsequent 
organization. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MUTUAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
MENTAL  FACULTIES,  AND,  IN  PARTICULAR,  ON  THE 
MODES  AND  LAWS  OF  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  DESTRUCTIVE. 
NESS.    By  Mr  Robeat  Cox. 

The  proneness  of  any  cerebral  organ  to  act,  and  the^  inten- 
sity of  its  action,  are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  different  etreum- 

*  The  writer  lately  went  to  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  Mr 
Doney's  method  in  actual  operation  in  his  own  hands ;  and  (bund  it  to  Justlljr 
the  most  favourable  reports  he  had  heard  of  it 
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^tantes.   'These  tit^,Jfrstj  th^  cict^fit  ^  itl»'ik^li)pm^ne;'^. 
timdi  i^squaUty,  temj^eratnenf,  <xr'int«rilid  organic  constitution; 
thirds  the  external  causes  of  excitt^ment  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
iStM'th&  efx^k'cise  6r' training' which  it  has  undel^ond;  Jbtnih, 
^^'t^oatititV,  qusiij^^  atld  'foi«ce  am)  ujuickn^ss  ^  ch*cuktidA, 
Wih^'Uood  by  which  it? is  slitnulated  ;  atid, jf^A,  thfe  hifln^ce 
ifkeff<^d'tli))on  it  by  bther  portions  df  the  brain  and'nervoCis  syi- 
f^in.   "OP  alt  these  partieulatis,  the  development  of  the  organ  Is 
that  iYi  regard  to  which  there  is  generally  least  difficulty  m  the 
#ay  of  the  practical  phrenologist ; — the  means  of  judging  of  the 
tfteKtyof'the  brain  have  been  investigated  with  consiaerat)Ie, 
indiigfi  Hot  yet  petf^f ^  suc<^8  ;-^the  effects  at-  training,  exteip- 
fMrt  citcutnstances,  attd  the  coviditlbn  of  the  i)tood/  have  beeh 
*l&r^y  elbeidated ; — but  with  regard  to  the  itautual  influence»)tf 
the  di^gcins,  an  ample  field  appears  to  remain 'tmexptored.   Ther^ 
i(He  'difibrent  modes  in  whirfi  6ne  cerebral  o^gaa  may  be  said  (b 
ili€uende  awothef.  First,  it  may  -restrain  us  fvmn  <irt(»^  under  th^ 
ttlher's  impulse,  without  in  any  degree  le$sening  the  tbl*ce  of  that 
Jttipalse  itself;  as  when  a  person' who  ardently  desires  to  strike 
his  iiieighbour,  is  prevented  by  Cautiousness  from  gratifying  this 
inclination.     Or,  in  the  seisond  place,  il  may  direct  the  other 't5 
st^k  gratification  in  a  parHcukir  Une  of  conduct;  as  when  a\l 
avaricious  man  is  led  by  ConseientioUsnees  to  amass  weakh  hjr 
honest' industry  rather  than  by  fheft«     In  such  cases,  however, 
{fis  only  the  resuli  of  the  activity  that  is  modified,  not  the  ac- 
livify  itsdf ;  So  that,  strictly  speakhig,  the  mutual  in#uence  of 
the  organs  is  the  production;  increa^^  dimiituiion^  dr  extiftcHeH^ 
^the  acHviiy  ^' one orffan^  consequent  updn  certain  states^ 
6(ktr  organs.    As  already  hinted,  this  department  of  PbrelKK 
ft^,  though  a  most  interestivig  field  of  inquiry,  has  hitherto 
been  greatfy  overlooked.     Dr  Spurdhehn  adverts  to  it  in  a  brllC 
and  somewhat  ufisatisfactory  manner  in  his  work  on  Ediicatiolf, 
a  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  ^*  the  mutual  influence  of  thfe 
flntokies  as  eL  means  of  excitement  ;^'  and  the  subject  is  touch^ 
upon  in  a  cursory  way  also  by  Mr  Combe,  in  his  analysis  tf 
Association  in  the  *'  System  of  Phrenology.^     It  is  intricate  and 
bewildering  in  no  ordinary  d^ee,  but,  bsing  also  of  very  great 
importance,  obviously  deserves  to  be  minutely  and  carefully 
itrvc/stigated.      I  have  of  late  bestowed  considerable  attention 
upon  this  department  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  am 
convinced  that  phrenologists  may  labour  in  it  with  every  encou- 
ragement to  hope  for  useful  and  valuable  discoveries.     Such 
data  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  appear  to  shew  that  the 
mutual  influence  of  the^organs  is  regulated  bv  general  laws 
-—which,  however,  are,  for  special  purposes,  suogect  to  modifi- 
cation by  particular  lawSj  regulating  only  certain  organs.     My 
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.speculations  cppGe;iiixi(|;  ^e  X9n]]^^9i^,Q^,Mwf^i!i?f]Pv>fHw^ 
to,  although  they  I}ave  .n^de ,  59016  prpgfe^9  ^^^J^  M^^^ 
ciently  mature  fob  pJi^hYlC9Aoul,h^t,M,T^^ 
department  of  the  partic^lftr ,hjfl^^t .pr^^se  ^d  ^(i^^^ 
sions  are  believed  to  t^aye  been,  ^rived  .ajl;,.  t  ?^hfs^.Xi^b§)i  en- 
deavour to  expound. ia  the;  ibJlow^ng,  f^s^L^f  ;,pW|>iV)>,{  ij^i^i^jf  k^ 
stated,  is  meant  tQ,,ser.v^,«X  ihe  s^p^  Ufp^^^a^  ^^^s^j^if^oa 
00  the  part  perfor^med  by  Destwiitiy^n^  \W.  t|ie  ^^ioifij^i^^ 

^  Almost  every,  form  of  activity  pf  tJbe.rop^itaUBfCwJftes  i|)'fiMl- 
prehended  within  one  of  twft  gre^cJ«^?itof  a^nifi^s(;atAQ9ftTr 
that  in  which  the  activity  9r,e;y.c;ijtefflg;^t  j^^  a^t^pd^  wub,yifaffr 
,^r^,  and  that  10  which  it  dves  ri^^  p94i*fiV^^¥f^  y#paUffftMqr 
pam.  When  the  sense  oiTasie^  for  examp^  is  AUiwi]M9<i»bir 
honey  applied  to  the  tongue,  tbe^  a(:tf(tfi  c^  the  A^tM^'it^^Qf' 
duced,  IS  agreeable;  wbue^  on  ^h^  other  bafi4if  ^th^  s^^iMI 
which  arises  in  consequevce  pf  a  drp^  beii)g^takeq  irvt^ilbn 
mouth,  is  nauseous  ana  unpleasant* .  .The;$eQ$e  pf  /^<^?^brti 
like  manner,  is  pleased  by  any  gentle  tickling, -a^  by  vb^.JH^ 
bing  of  smooth  bodies  on  the  skin ;  but  painfully  .a$^c4i^  l4l^ 
a  horsewhip  or  a  branding-iron  is  applied*.  Many  spmid^^llt 
soothing  and  delightful  to  the  sense  of  Hearing ;  while  4;it|liers, 
as  the  creaking  01  a  file,  cause  every  nerve  in  se^skive  p^i^^^^if 
to  thrill  with  pain.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose  or  the  .vioUt  grch 
tifies  SmcU ;  but  assafoetida  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ai^e  iijii 
general  felt  to  be  intolerably  offensive.  AcquiHtivenej^reykcefk 
in  the  contemplation  of  rapidly  increasing  possessions,*  but  suj^ 
fers  pain  when  the  pocket  is  disburdened  of  a  welUfillod.  .piwr^e^ 
Self 'Esteem  is  fond  of  obedience  and  deference  on  the  part  of 
others;  but  galled  when  its  possessor  is  doxiunaered.^ver,c<i^ 
.temned,  insulted,  or  reduced  to  slavery.  To  JUyoe  <tfApprijb^ 
tion^  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  applause,  admiratioiH* 
and  fame ;  but  he  in  whom  it  predominates  is  driven  to  despa-. 
ration  by  infamy  and  reproach.  Parents  with  strong  PhUo^^rjo^ 
genitiveness  are  gratified  by  the  existence  and  society  /of  their 
offspring ;  but  the  death  of  a  beloved  child  renders  them  for  ^. 
time  inconsolable.  Adhesiveness  rejoices  in  the,airection;of  |k 
trusty  and  sympathising  friend ;  separation  from  whom,  bow^ 
ever,  is  productive  of  the  acutest  pain. .  Benevolence  is  gratifi^ 
by  witnessing  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  sentient  beings  ai)d 
afflicted  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  pain*  Catdiaume^  ^exv 
periences  satisfaction  in  the  absence  of  danger,N-^8  wh^n  la  ship-- 
wrecked  sailor  finds  himself  secure  upon  the  beaeh).  or  ii(heo  a? 
battle  is  witnessed  from  the  fortifications  of  an  .impregiuible 
stronghold ;  but  the  activity  of  the  faculty  is  di^^gcff^ablc  ,yfhm 
its  possessor  himself  is  in  circunistances  of  peru  and  glopni» 


J^lAiriJi^'aylghWin^the  t!ega«  loathes  wW 

ft  rteaii.  squdU^,  artd'Ukirefiiiied;  "'1f*wn^'is  |Jeased  by  the  har- 
^ft«ny  and  Ttielcxiy  of  nitislc,  buii'flftds  in  discord  a  source  of 
gfte^bu^^ktihoyatibe. '  0/eter  deligh^sln  the  proper  arrangement, 
■<hfe  h^tttn^s^,  ahd  the'cltiitiline^^'  of  surrounding  objects ;  but  is 
H!  W«a*  in  tUfe  midst  of  disorder  and  dirt.  '      ' 

^'^^'PtMS'  fthhef^  to-be  remarked,  th^n  when  a  faculty  is  disap- 
pt^idd^a  itishi'djb^  ^tht]ficafibn,'\\.%  activity  becomes  pain- 
ful or  disagreeable :  thus  Acquisitiveness  regrets  the  issue  of  an 
unprofitable  speculation,  even  although  no  positive  loss  be  sus- 
MiMd:  '  Another  important  tircumstance  is,  that  the  unsatisfied 
rmtmfg^ot  eVery  faculty  ate  accompanied  with  misery  or  un- 
^nft^ss;:^  ad  ^h^n  one  who  p^ts  for  reputation  finds  himself 
paiiinj^  through  "  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life"  unnoticed 
undnnknbwn.  Thfe  Jbrced  activity^  moreover,  of  every  faculty 
it^diasigt^^Me;  and,  lacstly,  when  a  faculty  is  made  to  work  too 
IHteoA  or  in  too  monoUmous  a  way,  uneasy  sensations  are  the 
Bidve'r-fdiHtlg'  tesult.  Muscular  or  mental  fatigue,  for  instance^ 
dud  muscular  exercise  against  one^s  inclination,  are  by  no  meaiis 
pleasant;  Tune  is  disgusted  by  superabundance  or  too  frequent 
nspetitidn  of  music ;  and  the  sense  of  taste  is  palled  by  protracted 
Mting  of  even  the  daintiest  food. 

Happiness,  therefore,  as  is  abundantly  obvious  from  the 
ptec^ing  riemarks,  consists  in  nothing  else  but  the  satisfixc- 
ikm  or  agreeable  activity  oi  our  several  faculties ;  while  misery 
\h  sitttply  their  disagreeable  excitement :  and  hence,  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  and  diminution  of  misery,  it  is  highly  jni- 
pbrtant  to  ward  ofi^  or  remove  every  cause  productive  of  an 
Unpleasant  affection  of  any  of  our  organs.  We  are  surround- 
ed by  fellow. mortals,  each  endeavouring  to  secure  for  him- 
self  the  greatest  attainable  amount  of  gratification,  and  very  fre- 
qfoently  indifferent  whether  or  not,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  his 
object,  he  painfully  excite  the  faculties  of  other  members  of  the 
comniumty.  Persons  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem 
predominate  over  the  moral  faculties  of  the  mind,  have  a  strong 
desire  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  wealth  pertaining  to  their 
ifeighbours;  inordinate  Self-Esteem  leads  the  unprincipled  to 
tyrlmnii^  over  their  weaker  brethren  ;  while  Destructiveness 
pitNKiptfe^  another  jclass  to  excite  painful  feelings,  corporeal  or 
mental,  in  those  against  whom  they  have,  or  even  have  not,  con- 
ceived a  dislike.  The  world,  moreover,  is  in  many  places  in- 
fected by  animals  which  devour,  disfigure,  or  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  man,  inflict  pain  upon  his  body,  and  are  sometimes 
both  able  and  willing  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Rats,  mice,  foxes^ 
and  wolves,  in  civilized  countries,  and  Ix^ars  and  tigers  in  the 
desert, — with  many  analogous  tribes  which  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
uierate,— would,  it  left  undisturbed,  speedily  render  the  world 


be-the  residett<<€f  erf  the  humtfftiv  race.  ' '  •  -  •  ."  •  v  '  "^  '  ■ 
The  disagreeable  esoitenii^nl  of  Mr  fatuki^  beings  thutfi^ni 
many  iDStances,  brought  about  by  the  conduct  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  important  that  man,  as  well  as  the  Ibwer  animals, 
(whose  condition  in  ^bis  respect  resembles  bi^,)  s^iould  be  pro- 
vided with  tbeioeaDs  of  warding  off  the  causes  of  pain, — of  ex- 
tinguishing them  when  their  influence  actually  rebfches  him, — 
and  of  thus  either  avoidiag  altogether  the  unh^pp/pess  which  it 
is  their  nature  to  produce,  or  at  least  m^leriaUy  idbridging  the 
period  of  its  end  urance. 

There  are  t\yo  modes  in  which  the  disagriecable  ejBTects  of  such 
causes  may  be  escaped  from.;-*Eitb-er,j^r^^,  we,  vf^  allow  them 
Coexist  uncheckedi  but  in.^pip  manner  sjiield  .Qijr/f^.y^ ^r^yi 
tjieir  influence ;  oXy  ^fcqndl^j  >i^e  may^pMt  pounteract^pg  c(iii^s 
!into  operation — miptive^  may  be  pre^enteid  to  the  in'^ncls.  of  .isi^i^- 
.rpundmg  beings,  which  ahaJl  ,io4w:p  thenjto  ;refram..o)r.  de^^t 
from  gratifying  tbqir  derires  at  jour  expenjs}^.  The^trpngj^t 
Cfiotiye  of  this  sort  is  ol^ta|nec|  by  ^i^^^r^eably .  e^^fitlng,  m^ 
Iqwn  feculties — by  painjjjg,  fpr  ^n^tance,  tl^eii;  scjnse.  ot  ifeering, 
or  A(5quiativej}ess,  or  Love^of  Approbation  ;  for  noth\i^g  tjenps 
so  much  to  prevent  men  from  gratifying  their  (l^sirec^  as  t,be  en- 
durance of,  or  k,now)edj^  that  they  must.^ufaysequently^end^irip, 
an  amount  of  suffering  ^qual  to  that  which  tliey  occasion  |^|n 
others.  Finally,  should  no  ^yailablq  motivefcave  power  to  stay 
or  avert  the  aggressor,  be  may  be  rendered  incapable  of.  dt^j^g 
mischief  by  disabling  his  person  or  clepriving^bim  pf  life,' ,      ^ 

To  the  first  of  these  modes  of  warding  off  or  abriijlging ;  tbe 
duration  of  pain,  we  are  instinctively  urged  by  tbe,  ^^ntim^^nt 
of  Cautumsness,  and  to  the  secpnd  by  the  propei;isity  Qt,l)m'nj^' 
tivenesa.  Some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  tbe  sheep  anif)  tl^e 
hare,  are  almost  destitute  both  of  iDestructiveness*  and  of  t)ie 
instruments  by  means  of  which  carnivorous  animals  carrj^  Us  dic- 
tates into  effect ;  while  Cautiousness,  on  the  contrary,  is  m  them 
exceedingly  powerful,— keeps  them  for  the  most  part  out  pf 

*  I  say  o/iRof/  destitute ;  for  altho^li  it  i^  commonly  affirmed  that  her])i. 
Torous  animals  are  not  endowed  with  Destructivenesd  at  all,  there^seemt  g(M)d 
reason  for  doubting  the  truth  df  this  opinion.    A  tame  ram  which  I  ts^ob  p^s. 
•essed  became  very  mischievous.    He  repeatoflly  broke  to  pieove  the  door  jof 
^  his  hut,  and  tbe  trough  in  which  his  food  was  placed.    During  the  day>  he 
used  to  He  very  frequently  outsiide  of  the  door  of  the  house  where  t  Hv^, 
and,  when  disturbed  by  any  one  cominff  out,  revenged  himself  by  foUojiiring 
dose  behind,  and  butting  the  person  violently,  so  as,  in  some  instahces,  to 
^ock  }um  down.    He  was,  moreover,  a  terror  to  aU  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  if  they  encroacned  uppn  his  domain,  were  sure  of  being  at- 
,  tacked  and  maltreated.    At  length  his  pranks  became  intolerable,  and  he  was 
'  put  to  death.— With  regard  toluires,  Dr  Gall  himself  (tome  iv.  p.  7)  Mentions 
that  they  fight  so  fiiriously  with  each  other,  that  occasionally  their  jskins  are 
torn,  and  their  persons  mutilated, .  ,  « . 


j.AMmw  rmiB^owv  lovsr  fi»  m^va  vcp»iy  wwss.         MB 

for  safety  by  flight     Man,  ,t»  >  rgfjMpaofi  i^itli .  ipftPiT  c^er  aiii- 
aab4  U  «nl«^ediitiiibia  ooosideriibk  ahnr^  of  l^ib  Mu)l|lti^8|: — 

/.•>.iit   iiic)    u\    t  ^  i\..u^■     • '.H  f]liiS;doilUe')6t  ■  '  •• 


.    ^  Bequired  for  his  protection  no  slight  force, 
'    '  No  careless  iv^ttk ;  and  tfa^efor6  tfia  his  bireast 


li'.  M 


/'.  ^    - ,  I  •  •  f*etae0d»«Miiid  1rlth^tlu«Uml^  ^trick'to-hf  abrmad, 

.1   ti   ...  .  Qg  gtytily)f»  JM)  opyote.  <  -^ivith  jbjut  lyipy  awjyjt  .>      |,   .;> 


Os  0tut3i^f»  JM>  oppoie^vith  fc^  qmii^  Awift 
Than  beacons  catching  flame  from  hiH  to  hilL 
Where  armies' land— with  anffer  uncontrollea 


Where  armies' land— with  anger  uncontrolled 
i<^   '-<•  ilU«he7IMIig1iokr%MiiMin#on1llrt>f«y.... 

IhesethepiMrt  .  . 

The  soul,  more  sharply  than  with  points  of  steel, 
■"     '    ■       Htoetremi*tftbBhtiB,o#tirrd«»t;**'         '  .-..»'. 

tiy  'Cauddusenes^,  we  at^  lihpelled  to  pui  Ibcks  upon  bur^  Sodf i, 
'ship^  of  waf  at'ound  but'  coasts,  and  watctiroen  upon  ourstri^ts^; 
t6  take,  ifa  dbbtt,  a  thousand  prebatn'rons  agidnst  danget'atid 
misfortune.  It  i^  Destrucliveness,  however,  which  pmyb'tNe 
more  ithportbnt  part'in  prerenting  th^  oiischieVbus  acts  of  oiir 
^fellbw-cr^at'ures.  The  sphere  of  afcti\4ty  of  this  propensity  ii, 
1  conceive,  much  more  extensive  than  t!hat' indicated  by  the 
name  DestructivenesSj  applied  by  Dr  Spurzbeim.  Prom  ft  ori- 
ginate not  merely  an  incIiuatSon  to  destroy  anim^Me  and  inatli- 
mate  oligects,  but  also  the  desire  to  inffic^t  st!ifltHngo^  uneasiness 
hi  general  upon  seWtient  beings ;  in  other  words,  to  produce  hi 
them  the  disagreeable  excitement  of  bne  or  several  6f  the  faculties. 
Dr  Spurzbeim,  therefore,  I  humbly  Suggest,  has  erred  in  compre- 
hending the  whole  functions' of  the  organ  Within  the  definition, 
/•Propensity  to  destroy  iri  generd,  Vitnout  distinction  of  object, 
or  manner  of  destroying,^ — ^andfn  enumerating,  as  the  pfet^ns  in 
whom  ^*  its  manif<^stations  are  nei^cfeived,**  only  **  those  who  lifce 
to  pinch,  scratch,  bite,  break,  tear,  cut,  stab,  strangle,  demolish, 
devastate,  burn,  drown,  Vill,  poison,  murder,  or  assassinate.^f 
It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  find  a  single  word  more  Suitable 
than  Destractiveness  to  express  the  function  of  this  organ  ;  but 
the  phrase  Propensity  to  injure  appears  to  comprehend  every 
mode  of  jts  activity,  legitimate  manifestations  as  well  as  abuses. 
Literally,  the  word  injury  (derived  from  the  negatives,  and 
jus^juris^  right)  si^ifies  the  invasion  di  another's  right ;  but  I 
here  employ  it  in  its  popular  sense,  without  reference  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  any  particular  infliction.;^;    Now,  it  seems 

*  Akenside*s  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  ii.  v.  570-584. 

t  Phrenology,  Sd  edit  p.  103. 

X  Let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  Injur/  doetf  not  neceMarily  inlpiv  ma- 
tice  or  mischief.  There  are  occasions  when  it  is  beneficial  to  injure;  though 
doubtless  the  propensity  is  maaifissted  less  frequ^tly  in  its  Uses  than  in  ita 
abuses.  We  may  destroy,  Itll,  or  chastise,  for  gt)od  purposes  as  well  as  bad ; 
nay,  we  are  compelled  to  do  so ;  and  the  ikculty  which  prompts  to  such  conduct 
needs  only  to  be  regulated  by  morality  and  reason.    Destruction  is  esrtreme 


to  injure — having  for  itii  )ok|^^'"tli«  ^infliotendT)  tlibf^paiiiiitf  (gar 
^ut,  .UvMi ;  riQt  nuifirrqumtfy  1  v^nl^ '.  whfere .  •the  fee lin^  mjAerni- 
t^ql{f4<by  4h#,jia(ytil  .999(ltiienteifl«iA(|BteUf»ti!u^i)ifnive98AfU 
nQviUnJ  indiyiduak^)er>(Wfin  istanifnate -olgeotsi  i ! t  pi  i.nn  -^^i  §ni 

,i^..?/.    t     -'I  .•.,•-      'o  '  •  .fktji'^^efy'|i^^jit»''' !'>•>  JJi^' fVuio  noil 

GkMih  a=  firopessity  is  aito^th^i;  ^ti^isp^sUbld  t^'  ftitfil'  'tolbkr^tf)^ 
iikstf Uition  cf  r^tar  and  poivetftxi  j^overnnienf s  <;> ^  but'  »t!  Wbtt^ 
ever  pdm  in  the  6(k)Hil  sc£f)e  ir^  I'^rd  him,  iti-  u(ili«J^  i^  aimttl 
ddntiy  obvious:  ^<  Nature/- ^byfeDrThdmas  ]6*»o#i»/>**ha»^n«i 
formed  man  for  ofie  stage  of  society  only  ;  she  has  forilied'blffi 
for  all  its utages^^-wfrom  ih^^rud^^^iiid'^d^tnj^Mioii^f^ip^i&tihe 
cmre  and  the 'f(H«6t,  tcv^^l^  tranquillity  and  f^h^efrlt'd^^^^ 
m^t  fiptendid  dty.- '  it^wab  kiMe^sAry^  th^f^foii(>^^tiii^  l|^^ild(iid» 
be  provided* with 'fddu^ies  and  passiotf^'toitAbitftd'thed^d^Nii^ 
of  even/  stagey-— that 'In  j^odft  whM  ^heftevre^M  proC6etidti  fi^m 
wttbont,  that  douid  dtve  him  from  aggressions^  thet^emigMbcf 
at  least  some  ^roteetioit  ttrtfA{ft,-^s6me  prnidifpie^wbkl^'tifight 
give  hio^  additional  vigour  irhetl  assaited,  artd  ^hkh^  fVom  tjh^ 
certatm^  of  thia  additioiaal  vigour  of  tesistattce,  might  iri^hdei^ 
attack  formidable  to  the  assailant,  and  thus  save,*  at  Mpt  4fotfi 
guilt  and  from  the  <JonsequeAces  of  guilt,  the  individual  Who 
otherwise  might  have  dared  to  be  un}il»t,  aifid  the  9(idivid!(liA 
who  would  have  suffered  from  the  unjust  invasion.  '  '  ''  '''  ' 
^*  What  human  wants  required,  that  alKibreseeing  Pow^r,' 
who  is  the  guardian  of  our  infirmities,  has  sutmlied  tahumatif 
weakness.  There  is  a  principle  in  our  mind  whfch  m  to  us  lCk# 
a  constant  protector,-r^whicb  may  slumber,  iadeed».,but  which 
slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance  would  be  useless, — 
which  awakes,  therefore,  at  the  first  appearance  of  irnjust  in- 
tention, and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  mon^  vigorous, 
in  proportion  to  the  violence,  of  tlie  attack  which  ■  it  iias  to 
dread.  What  should  we  think  of  the  piYXvidence  of  nature, 
if,  when  aggression  was  threatened  against  the  weak  and  un- 
armed, at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  otKers,  there  wer^  instant* 
ly  and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-work- 

r  •  •  1 

n^ufif ;  to  kiU  is  to  injure  mortality ;  slimdier '  and-  reproach  tfre  wrbai  injui^s  ,* 
cbutMement  is  injurmma. to  bodtiy  canftut  i  ira  itdmre-tuaWjae  by  brftskingjoff 
its  nose.  As,  however,  the  word  injure  fa  populAXly  undenltood  in  a  bad  senM^ 
I  do  not  wish  that  it  should  supplant  Dettruciioenest.  The  name  is  not  of  vi- 
tal importance,  provided  the  nfiture  of  the  6M:ultfr  be  understood.     , 

•  Cow{)er*s  Task,  B.  v. 


.t  • 


naikaveo^^tf ^-blmjpared.  withi  that  i^dvi^  'diti^ 


ing  resentment  thatioQllaBt^  nofitte  mammissf^tiiiffoh^^^m^SL 
tion  only,  but  all  th&ev'il  cpn$eqi^ences  of  the  injustice  itself,  which 
renders  the  anger -even i of  ttieiWeakestrfigriiikchrble^  because  it  en- 
ables them  to  avail 'ttiettisd^^s;^&yt  at  >th«'»»ds%'  distant  priod, 
Qf\iaiiii^^rt^ff\mh\A\ili^^  4srf^g4»h?of  Hfi^  ^ti^i^estomdcviikiil 
m^t/'slM-ifikl  to.iH>ttHng« /(  There  i^ .a IcommlMiuiy,'^!)  theoffada 
fpro^of:  w^h'tbe5ii:^^rNl>  way.  a^[vpe%\  i  aad  them  iftanemotscm 
M^nhis.ibr^f^  .wbich.:  willf  imer>  ledV^.^bixxr  till  thai  ^o^ip^il  ibb 

Pftarf^l"'" ?*.•'(.•.  ..'.  •."  .  .'•'•y  '•  ■•'  1^.  v,''^'  ''^'^  '  *'  '•■'■^-  '  '^f'*-*"^ 
Mfi.'A^cpi'duig  »to  tba  i^^doiaiiiiawe  rc^  any  organ  ij»  tfaeibrauTrid 
y^iliabili^ytab^jfictivf,  ^d*:^'fl{'«e<»fepa«y  oeimrqujeDc^^  Us^ras^ 
^plibUiiy  f)if:pl^ifmi!irAb)&  ^md^painfulf.i^xi^tem^t.-  iWl^re^d^ 
q^i$ijU9^W^S0::ift^0#y:.$M'Qi^;.gff4ter  d^ligbt'tiaJTexpoflfmcQct  id 
gaiiiiag.iTimey^  andmcviQ^ftci^t^  pai^  .in  Jp^it^iVtl^fi^wbei^tBe 
pipp^^y  i6).wte9k»  A.  pei^sQO. .m  whpm  Love  of  AppjtAa^nit 
iBxAtXu\yi^g'pfiissio^^  jfS  ^la^>by  «fiPplaua€^.«pd> 'Plunged  ioio^tbc 
de]»tb9>0f  misefk-y  by.di^g^liceb  .^biie4)ein  Wliom  this  seiitlnaent^ 
b9^  |iArdly^<a^ exi^DClSy i^ thither dcligb^edby^raibBs^norpataeEb 
\piy^.dis9pprQbation.  -..  -w  ;  '!.-  •;'  .i;  -  ♦.  »  « ^  "'•  im-..—.'  ;'  •  *s 
oiiNow^.tb^  MglU'totvbkh  ^tbe  C^e^nuif^tlven^siof  ^nyrindtvi:^ 
4iMiatiiA{M^aivi9di,«so  fan>^.tbelexoiteQient  is. not  the  result tif:]c» 
own  inherent  9od  AndependeBtr^condiiion,  benrs^  a  dh^eti  propohf 
tifm^k^iiheinten^i^iqfiht^vnea^ine^Jiii  by  the  Te^ndAdfhtuU 
(h^  a  very  apt  Ulti6tt*atioQ  4>f  cfais -occurs  in  Sbak^pedre's  c<w 
g/^y  ot Xing'  MiofK^'d  III' :^-^    •..,...  .    :.  .v 

'•  '    '  ** Queen.  O'thdu,  welliskiHM In  curses,  Btay  i  while,     *  '    '    "   "  ."^ 

And  teatfaf  ikie  bow  to  curie  mine  encknieB.  ^^ 

, , ,  , .       Q.  Marfi.  Forbear  to  «Vei0p  tht  night,  %sA  fast'the  di^ »     -^     <     '  -? 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  wo  ^  .^^ 

'  Thfeir  tha't  thy-  babfes  were  'liweet^  than  they  were, 
Andhft  tbatfileW'th^ttifbiaerlthaahels)  i    :y 

JGIetVjdn^  thy  lefiBf  make  Ihb  bad  €auaev  worM c  '    '  /'        -.    *h 

Revolving  thU  ^ill  teaeh  thee  how  tq  curse*  •    '^f 

Queen.  My  words  are  dull:  O !  quicken  them  with  thhie. 
'    Q.  Marf.  Thy  itfdei  'W^l  HkOie  them  tharpy  dnd  jnerte  IVce  mine,**     '  ^  ] 

The  object,  of  Qtirsing,,!,  need  hardly.ob^rve,  js  tp  expressr 
malevolent  wishes  in  regard  to  tbe  person  against  whom  it  is  dfi- 
ircted.     The  witchV  son,  Caliban,  for  instance,  (who'tti  ShaR-' 

•  BrowD*B  Lectures  du  the  PMtoR^hy  of  the  Human  Mitad,  vol  ill/ 
p.  33S.-5  * 


Aim  sBiutCff  Praftt)anvaM||i>lu|»  ckuigblck^^nrf  J%0i2F0«ifi0«^.«TTr>i.>in 

:   '  With  niT«ti Vlitafii^  ^to;  unifhiiesotiB  ifen^  ( r    r. . .  r )  •  i  n  r>  n 
,  And  JJiet^r  you  aUoV  !"...,,.    .       ,      ...  -^c/.  i,  Sc,  4.    . 

,'    •  "         ':■    .'^TTTT      .<  _    '"l    .  1  ....    •>!   fl,,.   «iv  ,   1  ,    ^,;    ..,,   ,     •,,   'Hill     );{||j 

Ftobl  the4)nodpk'JH8tistat?d  JtlbUowaytW 
which  (tend  aaQOst^fltnohgly  tGudxoitetaDgerov^^  .ia|diif^mlripfft- 
8an%  aocordmg.  to  the  fanillies  whiefa  /pied^vmiati)  mHk  I  arBi#iMt 
smtceptiUe  of  unewiiKatan  cachj  partiisyLif:  ^<}«&l94i  v:ff.^T)hfi  Q9yi^ 
tons  ]xiany^.sai)^aoPliijU|ix)h^  f^^iatquHt/ipiiDp^irtojJie.Mgl^jf  Wlb 
kisstewaixl^  tbie  ^tt€B  mifh  bi^  joook^  Ihie  jeiik)i«/ifeieoiwiAh[  tes 
wife,  theivain»^lgiiouspeDBOii;rwiitb  Imil  thalh^p^cAiaili^^liihiStj; 
but  of  all  men,  tfaere,^d>Dpoe.  ao  ioxOf«dii>g)jr.jdi9po9edi(tO)(be 

aagiyi  a&iboae  wbor  axe  attifaitious.cfb^ury  find  affii^i^M 
on  a  faction  in  a  city — which,  according  to  Pindar,  is  but  a 
.nplendkl  vBxatiaa«''^.^i  When  the.teiripevMifiOt  ift(Vi«ryjfx«U4ble, 
this  effect  is.still  more  deciiledl;  fooy-mtthf^ mwr^^tofiiL^d  iJ^vm^ 
;H  BO  man  is  angry  that. feels* mot  MmsetfubuNrtYiand^/tb^refflr^, 
tender  knd  delicaie/peik>D&.miMt^n9eds.be  'Oft^angry^;fthfy'i)i#V)e 
so  many  things  to  trouble  them,  which  morerobustiUJiliireaib^Me 
little  sense J^f*^'  Heoee  iv  .is^  f bait  jmeni  of  ^^iusif^^p^^'^y 
poets,  musicians,  and  artistsy-^piong  wham  }^  -is.nine;tjQtfiAd.fa 
tempcvameot  that  if  not  highly  vjivaoioufi  .a<)d.»(«U^l^,S(irp 
universally  recognised  MB^av^irritabileg'e9tu»m  :;  *^  Is^my^tyimny 
to  be  obliged  to  own,^  seya  Chesterfield  in  27ie  HVM». ^f.t^l 
there  is  not  a  raoie  irtitabl&partof  the.specie^  UiaQ <tny.  brofeb^r 
authors;  Oiticiam,  ceasulx^^  -ot  even .  the  sli^^bleiit  idi^pproWion 
of  their  immortal  works,  excitea  their  .moat  f urioui  ipqigmftiAil*^ 
It  is  an  additional  result  of  tlie  same  pxincJole^  .th<it  staenym^i 
ought  to  be  most  freqiiently  and  funously  Wdlediby  wowids 
inmcted  on  those  faculties  which  iiavQ  the  Isd^pest  orgikfil^  in  d^e 
brain,  and  thence  most  powerfully  actuate  tn«[«^(ind  iNow^tms 
appears  froni  observation  to  b^  in  reality,  the  m9a;  ior'i^fin  :of 
the  propensities  and  lower,  seotioonts,  which  hav^  Jar^r  <?fgllfls 
than  the  intellectual  powers,  and  are  naturally  more  energetic  and 
susceptible  of  uneasiness  than  they,,  not  ohly  exdtfe  Destruttive- 
ness  with  greater  frequency,  but  also  produce  greater  violeaoe 
or  intensity  of  its  action.  The  faeuities  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  are  the  most  energetic  and  influential,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  liable  to  be  wounded  and  baulked  of  their  en- 
joyment, are  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 'sense  of  feeling,  a 'faculty 
very  subject  to  be  disagreeably  affected  in  consequence  of  the 
activity  of  Destructiveness  in  our  neigbbpurs,  and  one  whose 

*  Plutarch*8  Morals,  Kngl'iBli  Tran^l.     London,  17I81  vol  I  p.  44L  •  ...  . 
t  Ksuay  on  Anger. 


LAW9  9PI  :fBB/jicsivainr>  or.  »S90JIU€ti  vkvjwb.  (.4{L1 

paiM  «y^>lb^iiU8t  tncnleiable'cif  idLintfian  aufSnitt^L ; .  Tliftiip- 
casions,' < thetdibrev  on: (wbkhi .ifab  rpic^ieDsij^.'ijQ,  fyjwten i&  aiokt 
commonly  roused^  .a^  ,>^b«jp.  pp^  pr,  WF  9^  f-^^  fjaculties  just 
named  are  in  aintale  of  idiaa^^reeable  ^^cit^ment ; /and,  in  like 
manner,  the  rcfVetige,'when  tnAicted,'  vb  g€»erffll^'66hie  disagree- 
able  appfication  to  these  same  facolties-^as'  Whipping,  scolding, 
«pMttnig  Pdogidy'or  saraUMatlyyf  soimg!  &nr  dam^gBBi,}  oxtorting 
liWihtfAiblil  Apology,  of ^putting-tbeofHnder  to  sbamk^  rBatvias 
iitiMtedy  hWwed,  'fi^Mtt^  any  faeuhy  ifhateiver  be  pnwepfal  andaa- 
^ii^  fiftsJ  shouid-its  )Miese$sor,  b6  in  circunfilanoes  which  ^x^ae 
ii-tb  f»fti|i('«I  lUitivit^  it iwiU  prove  a  freqoent. and  violent lexoitcr 
^  I)^s{truecyveiieM.  -  Of  ot^uvee^  the  gveater  the  aittnber of- faeal- 
tilfs  diMgreeaibl^yaiKM^t^dat  il'-paKtiettisr-tiatey  ^nd-  the^^ceatvr 
4iie  fnhfmnt  mergy  and- irritability  o£  DestvactiTenesd  (itself,  tlib 
more  intense,  HBteruparibui^'^UVh^  the  actioil  of  lhispn>penfi^y. 

r  'Let.  ti»  -now-  «titfv«y  |he  ^aotfvity  6f  Destruotiyeness  >i»h^ 
tbused  by  UniMisy  sensations  ol^-  tlie  ^her  faculties  respeittivdr^i; 
and  thi^^various^  pasaions  which  ariscr  frtnu  the  oombmurtion  of 
thete*  different-  ullMsy^^e«Mallfottg'lvithl^the•Je«loliQn>of  Destruo- 
tiveness  itself*  ■-.:•..  , 

' '  Violent-bodily  pain  has theeffect  of  instandy  khidling'Desittid- 
tiVetiess  into  ftlry.  •  Should  «  person  with  a  -weapon  in  his  band, 
nnd  a'  e6nsfder«ble -development' of  tliis' organ,  be  suddenlyand 
"SUffpertiy  struck,  the  life  of  ih^  aggreaBor  woold  be  ?n>  very  mn- 
minent  danger*  ^ In  this  CBSej  DestrBctiyeneBs.  would  ibe  cdlled 
info  play  'by  the  disagreedbte  acttvjty  of  the  aense  of  FESiiiMcu 
Suppo^,  Iti ^e  nettt  pkoe,  a  North* AnBericaoindian-.tohMfe 
afriend  orrdfltion  wfiais  waiylaidaBd  mihtkr^d  by  some  one  be- 
longinr  to  k  hostile  tribe^  AmiBaimKSs,  disagreeably  dFedted, 
t^ausednisDeHtnautivenes^  itself  very  eaeTgetie;>  and  no  paidaaoe 
spared  to  make  the  eneitiy  feel  the«JSeots«f  baswratht  tf^iLlMure 
knonrti  the  Indians,''  says  Adair,  *^  to  go  a  thousand  aailesi  fdr 
the  pHrpcise  of  revenge,  in  pathless  woods^  over  kills  and  moqn- 
tains,  tln^ough  Iragc  cane  swamps,  exposed  to  the  extsenilpeaof 

*.It  i&  we}l  observed  hy  Lord  Kamea,  that  *< roughness  and  harshness  of 
manners  are  generally  connected  vf  ith  cruelty  ;**  a  remark  which  he  illustrates 
by  teferrifig  to  the  bitter  u^rtAdbigB  and  reirflfiigB  ivlilcb  Homer  resreaenta 
the  Grecian  chiefii  aa  bestowing  fl»  liberallj  upon  em:h  olhpr : .  And  np  a^ka, 
^  Whence  the  rooeh  and  harsh  manners  of  our  West  India  planters^  but  from 
the  unrestrained  licence  of  venting  Hi-humour  upon  th^ir  "Negro  slaves  ?** 
{sketches^  B.  L  St.  5.V-Mt  Combe  states,  hi  bis  System  of  FbrenMo^,  Sd 


the  unrestrained  licence  of  venting  ill-humour  upon  th^ir  "Negro  slaves  ?** 
{sketches^  B.  L  St.  5.V-Mt  Combe  states,  hi  bis  System  of  FbrenMo^,  Sd 
vdit'i  p»  17^1  tlhat  '^  basUudiventsa  gihet  t^fff  to  Baroaam,  satiie,  and  www- 
tive.*'  Hemii^thafvea^ded,  witht 
QM^nt  of  these  weapons  of  mole^tati 


tive>''^  He  mi|^thafvea^ded,  with  truths  that  It  ^trec//v  j^onwts  to  the  employ. 

of  molestation.     Cobbett  used  to  indulge  his  Destruc- 
tlveness  in  this  way ;  his  controvershil  productions— to  uso  the  fbrdble  hin< 


guage  of  s  writ^  in  one  s£  the  pabHc  JounialB-^being  cfatfacteriiged  fafy  ^  a 
mingled  stream  of  torturing  sarcasm,  contemptuous  jocularity,  and  fierce  and 
alaughtetfng  invective.** 


heat.anc)  cold,  tl)e  ylqbsiti^dfsqf  itb9|8e9a;^)s,  to  bttog»P|i94}|llimf r 
Sucji  U  t)icir  oY^rbpiRng  reveijgeful  te0)per,  t5a(  ^>ey  iMt9fl)p49i^^ 
teipq  all  those  things  as  Imaginary  trifles,  jif  tb^^y  ar^  ^  hsf^.'fir 
td  get.  t[^  scalp  or  the  lODrderer  or  enepv)'j|'ta|satU^ytli^f;n|i|in^i 
ghosts  or  their  deceased  relations,'^^  lo^iuoil  potti|nuiU|iQa>tif9 
Dr  J^ubertsou  ubiierve3,.even;  m^Q  is  topch^  ivitti,4t)eii^i^«ir: 
aiTroQt  offered  to  the  Bo^y  of  w()iqh,  lie;  U  a  mj^inb^,  aa  iiF«ir|C^h^ 
a  per^nal  attack  tipon  his  own  hoipopr  or  aafet^;^;  and  in,  Ais^y 
way  Self-EsteeR)  ^Isq  receive  qfieuce  The  whoUtrib^  ihfiVfHi 
for^  takes  a  part  io  the  qparrel^  and  it^  wanjoiiS'  is9Uf)  {^rAh^ 
against  the  community  to  .which  tb^  offender  bdoogs(  Xhe^wae^ r 
song  is  very  characteristic  it-"  I  go.  to  reveifgptJie  cleatb  c^  iiiiyr. 
brothers;  I  shall  kill;  I sh^ll. exterminate 9  J.^hallburo  my  eic^^ 
mjes ;  I  shall  bripg  awav  slaves;  I  $h^U  devour  their  befirt,  dvy  > 
their  fleshy  drink  their  olood  ;  I  shall  ^ar  off  their  sca^)S|  raoda 
make  cups  of  their  skuUs,^^  In  more  civilized  life,  Destructivieti 
ness  burns  with  less  fury,  but  stiU  its  excitement  by  wounded  j 
Adhesiveness  is.suiScientiy  obvious.  The  exclamation  of  laabellt^r 
in  Measure  for  Measure^  wbei^  informed  that  Angelohasp^ibof!^ 
brother  to  aeath,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  jD^ture:^-^-      •  /- 

<^  Oh  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes  V* 

Act  iv*  Sc,  la  1 

Let  another  case  be  taken.      Suppose  an  Arab   travellit^g  ■ 
with  his  camels  and  merchandise  in  the  desert.     He  is  m^t  by^^ 
another  Arab,  who  attempts  to  seize  his  property.    AcquisitivW., 
NESS  and  Cautiousness  are  painfully  affected,  and,  by  rousing, , 
Destructiveness,  cause  him  to  wound  the  aggressor.    He  is,  howr-- 
ever,  eventually  overcome,  and  deprived  of  his  goods.    The  pain 
of  Acquisitiveness,  and  activity  of  the  propensity  to  injure,  con- 
tinue to  subsist :  he  harbours  resentment ;  and,  when  an  opportu- 
nity occurs,  he  inflicts  cbastifiemeiitDn  the  perpetrator  of  the  wrong. 

But  of  all  the  caii^s  ;whioh  excite  'I^estruotiv^nasg,  <  ih«  liisftv'. 
greeable  activity  of  Self-Esteem  is  the  most  frequent  and 
powerful;  and  indeed  there  are  few  occasions  on  which  it  does 
not  partake  in  the  suffering  produced  by  offence  of  the  other 
faculties.     For  **  cpntenypt  i§  that  which .putt^th  an  c^dg^pppn,^ 
anger,  as  much  or  more  than  the  hurt  itself;   and  therefore, 
when  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out  cii^cumstances  of  contempt, 
they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.^     Self^Esteetn,  when  itUr€>g^-  '^ 
lated,  makes  individuals  prefer  themselves  to  every  other  person^ 
and  gives  them  a  tendency  \.o  ehgross  as  much  as  possible  the 
sources  of  happiness  for  their  own  peculiar  advantage.    Such  n)en 
are  therefore  offended  when  they  see  other  people  either  enjoying  ' 
gratiiioaciona  in  which  they  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  partake 
— the  mode  of  activity  of  Self- Esteem  being  in  this  case  deno- 

*  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  150.        f  History  of  America,  B.  ir. 
X  Bossu's  Travels  througli  I^uisiana,  i.  102.        §'  Bacon *»  Ktisaj  on  Ang^r. 
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turnhfe'i  fikjifltSte  %mih  mppferi  "td  ^  be;'  mn^  'Wiiti  I  S^If-Esteeir?- 
ertferg^li^J-'^ll^^^vin'  aritjiarriedi^ay,  ^p^^^  Krge  oi^gans  d 

Sdf-4»t^ferrt>,  ^MiV'W  <brcbc«rigiy  'fe6t  lb  '?nt)i/'  kiidh'  cf  h^r  ac- 
qudJntttnfe^  ^  &4*^'ttaWb1iy'W*rWtf;  dM'^cMA'^d  fty  k  pn>.' 

wto«a«rbrt^'i*b'^eriaelvdur^ to 'Secure  the'frfflcttdn^  of  tfle* 
nrtltt'j^hbfig  teVtf  bhe  klietf res' Wt"' herself;  '  A  self-esteeirtint  ktttf' 
ait^uirttW^'iiWtrtaelttl'  <jo<rtf!)eth»g  fora  lucratrvq  office,',i8  jea^us'. 
of-^Ms'riV*l*i  ini^j'Ufier  ftiHrtfe  iti  lh6*  ptiiisuft/tdgara^' hiip  with  * 
ena^.  1  •TMs' puln'  bP^tlftE^t^it^  I1p:idrt^'  hirtf '  ^ifelicibp^^  dis, 
pbtM  tit>tlQk^d9iheTorhi»at^cAt)!di<iat€^l;'  belpekrs  a  ^i-iidgb  agaii^sC 


with  tbrprbfi^rtfefty  to  itijlfre  or  destroy  ^i^^^       •  '  '     '  '  '  ^^ 

"  HatM  irfijr  tontf  th^  thitt|jh^  Would  hoi  kilt  ?"t 
In  cases  where  ^elf-Ksteem  is  so  vigorous  as  to  give  rise  to  apn- 
bkipri  or  Ibst  prpoweri  bot  where  the  attempts  or  the  aspirant,, 
td  grklify^his 'desire  are  frustrated  by  a  more  popular  antagonist^  . 
to  whb^e  AtitBorit^  he  U  (*ompetled  to  submit,  there  is  no  great^ 
pebbitbiUty  of  the  Victor  being  allowed  to  remain  unipolested,  | 
Calkins  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  this  sort : — 

"I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
1     .  I  kad  %B  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 

In  aw9  of  such  a  thing  as  I  mj89]£.'*$ 

And  Cnsar-fl  reknark  upon  hitn  is  sufficiently  pcdnfted  :— ^ 

"  Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  hearVs  ease 


Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And tkiftjfffi  An  they  nerpdanpifwu §.** 


SAtati  expresses  the  satfie  feeling  in  Paradise  Los^^  - 

•III  ■     »  < 

<^  Bettei:  to  rdgn  ixf  hell  thau  serye  in  heav«n;** 
and  fiQtbiog  can  be  more  bitter  and  maltoious  than  the  tone  in 

^  Cautiousness,  also*  appears. to  be  an  element  in  jiealouay ;  and  if  auspkion 
be  one  of  its  ingredients,  Secretiveness  likewise  comes  into  play. 

f  Sfayfbck,  in  The  Merchant  ofVenice^  Act  iv.  Sc.  I. -.It  is  proper  to  state. 
Uuit  in- tins  and  flone  otiieit  illuattvtkm  glvtn  In  the  text,  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  are  asstuned  to.  he  moderal^t  ^nd.thf  oxfsm  of  Deatruetivc^ 
ness  to  be  lai^ge.  Where  great  morality  ,ewt^  there  is  a  powerful  check  up. 
on  the  exeeuHon  of  the  suggestions  of  Desftructlveness ;  whose  activity,  more- 
over, i^, tends  to  aliay.     .     ; 

X  Julius  Caesar,  >^ct  Ir  S&i  3.  g  Jd.,  Act  L  Sc.  4. 


:^9^mk  M'Uteiiii'i^prttseiits  hini  tts  iMibttUtfUy 'speahrn^^of  tfi«'] 
Th^n^  Are  «ik«i^*d(ytitfb^-afid'B^(ftriiv(biit  thid'ci^cvjrimin'df  <htp{». 
MSft  tiy'6iheirs;'m.with  tbbt&A  ^triiidlelit  gitiund  rot-Mftredi?  iairi 
e«i«ii'vbe'ften$eof  miSeiioritv  eng^ntfer^bythe  6Dftl^itif»lirtiaii)or 
«9cc«lhinee^- disposed  gr6teilntg  valnd^iXo^AktrattftWK fl^r.T^pd. 
fttcibo  (tfifhifte  whomi  tlMy  dare  notOiopetivt^uiik  t  >  'J  ^- n    f?): 

/'  No  might  n^r  gr^tttess ip; mortality ,. r ,  .....    ,,;  y,  ^,  y.^,  ;,;^ 
•"         The'whltest  virtue  strike*'* •        ^  ^-        *'^     '•'*^^- 

•  Few  tittsumstafices  are  sd  mu<^  oakulated  as  di^klfoneeib) 
tvound  a  preponderatttlg  Sdff-Esieetn ;  and  the- pro^  iHaM^s 
De8tracriv«iiesSy  wh^ti  so*  kvflHttied,  is  t^y  kpl  l«>  inflict  iioiffe^ 
idj^  on  the  bi]ilprit«  PenioBfi  in  wHbm  DbfiiructiVem^fi^  w  p<ir#(S¥- 
All)  genemily  find  mor^  ready  obedience  than  that  nt^bicihitt  accord- 
ed to  those  who  have  it  Weak ;  for  the  receiver  of  thie  eomt»Md, 
diaKbing  to  be  tbe  object  of  this  propensity,  taites  cate  to  AVcM 
giving  oecA$ion  fbr  its  exeri^ise.  It  may  be  fenber  ^sett^, 
that  persecution  and  ill-will  on  acconnt  of'  difference  of  opinidri, 
religious  or  political,  deri<^6i  hs  origivi  principally  froiA  9elf- 
'Esteetn  ;  which,  offended  by  the  presumption  of  others  in  hold- 
ing tenets  at  variance  with  those  of  its  possessor,  exeitea  De- 
(^tructiveness  to  chastise  them  by  vituperation,  slander,  pettit^ 
tf^s,  tknprtsonment,  or  death.  In  the  case  of  HeligioOB  pers^cv!h> 
tion,  offiHided  Veneration  is  also  in  the  field  ;  but,  in  gen<<r^, 
Self-Esteem  appears  to  be  the.  chief  instigator  of  this  disgrHc^^ 
ful  proceeding. 

The  weapons  by  which  Lovs  of  AppkoAatiok  is  Vulnerable, 
are  slander,  ridicule,  and  the  expression  of  displeasure ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  have  a  strong  tendency  to  ex- 
cite a  desire  to  imut^  the  persOtt  fnim  whOrt  they  proceed.  Dis- 
appointment of  this  feeling  has  a  sitnilar  effisct.  A  than  who  \k 
quashed  where  he  intends  to  make  a  splendid  figure,  seldom 
lails  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the  person  by  whoth  be  is  annihi- 
lated. When  both  Seir*Esrt*em  and  Love  dP  Approbation  are 
powerful — ^as  they' were  in  Bonaparte,  for  example^thereis  a 
desire  not  merely  to  be  applauded  and  admired,  but  to  be  the 
grand  and  prominent  object  of  applause  and  admiratioh-^o 
Walk,  in  short,  *' the  sole  hero  upon   the  stage."  ^    Such  a 

*  Measure  fir  Measurey  Act  III,  8c.  6. 

f  See  Channing^s  splendid  Analysb  of  the  Chai'ftdi^r  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Sd  I^oodob  edition,  p.  U.  This  feiait  is  Bodafwrte^a  ditpaaitJon  maif 
be  aummed  up  veiy  briefly  and  forcibly  in  the  worda  of  Young : 

•  *  ' 

^'  Fain  would  he  make  the  world  bia  pedestal; 
Mankind  the  gazers,  the  sole  figure,  he.** 

Night  Thaughiiy  I).  irUi.  v^.  402-S. 


ip»Uiikf^lQrefQrd<  {(^lou^cjofcidli.  whom-  bt^ftitfpectoiof^  afamng 
afqftiishsrftTo^i  tbf^]^etot,}iiitid  i»iit499)aod  W^tJbt$M  wbmili^y 

iediaiidlJfrilMed,  jWh^ini9l^r9bd^tb^  Mm  of  ^ coxnfmskyMvftiwIk 
■bqufafrlpiiCfient^Vj'  jThejnat^deaae  of  «I>Avid  aii4  Siiul  fi*niiAb^ 
another  good  ittu^tration^  Wli^n  itbe  ykgiiM^  itvxekbraliiogi'lhfar 
exploits,  proclaimed  that^'  Saul  had  slain  his  thousands,  and  Da- 
via  his  ten  thousands,^'  the  'W«g,  yeure  told,  -*''  wa^  very  wroth, 
and  the  saying  dfsjildasedhith '(.  v^^^,  Saul  eycd^DilYid  from  that 
day  and  forward."" -{•  An  army  w^ich  has  been  mortified  and 
dif^n^^'by  iJe£Nt'j9t.tb$ibaM8i:Pf  an  «nemy:  before  reni)ded 
>M>^b!c4H»it^pt^(is  fept  tp  ibQ  ,f3(«r6mely  JeiTQciQUS  M^liep  at  length 
^.,1^Jory  is  gained  The  cqaducU  of  tbe  ^Ugke  pf  Cumberland's 
tfocqpf  m  th^iHigbhuodfiof,  Scotliuid,  after  the.  battle  of  .CuUo- 
dw^.ybigtrfttes  itbia.rei»«rk.  (irePBral  Hawley,  in  partiqulaii, 
KlPiQ^arrognnaa^iBenistQb^ve^Kceeded  evQu  his  folly,  was  ^^0|^ 
Kif^  ijhe  Tiq^^t  repaorsefe8s>  ofallthe  eommanding  pmcers;  ap^ 
^tmUy^n^ing.Bo  extent  of  cruelly  a  sufficient  cprnpen^ationiOor 
,bwfe^«<tf  honour  :a<)r!alliir,k.'!J:  .^       ....  '■'/■•■] 

l^pftqn  i3^,. danger ;>  in  wbicb  om^  sob>0  other  faeaUy,  .siAobils 
j^^cpiiiBiiiiyene^^pi:  the  X(0?a  of  Life«  uniformly  experience  dia- 
^^b)e  sensations  aloqgmth  it*  This  unpleasant  ^xdtemeni^ 
by.f>au8Jn^Def3trjuot]vmes%  eai4$es  tbe  elanotion  sppken  of  by  I^ 
,Xt^As3rowD  in  "the  pa$sakel)efore.qx]oted»  ^  torpsb^  astl: 
w«r^i^orOi|r  miad^  for  repelling  .every  attack**"   , 

"  I  pr'ythee  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat  '  ;    -  ' 

/  •  i<  I L  .  •  1  i . < Fqv  U|ou|^  1  Mi  9ot  sFdeoaiire  ftnd  Ya8ii>  .  I 

'  Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear/»  § 

^Pfl,  i|a.t))is  ^n^QtioD^  n)jglu  b^  too  1^^  if  it  ci^me  onJy  j^fter  a  bloiw 
^a4  been  ri^Qeived,  th^  Creator  baa  so  arranged  that  tbe  nDAMf^ 
l^giiage  of  the  intending  aggressor  generally  ^iveshis^victiin  ui^ 
eqi^^voca}  warning  of  his  intention— -thus  exciting  Cautiojusness^ 
^d  tbrpogb  it  DestructiTencsp,  in  lime  to  repel  tbe  assault 
{Iven  ^b^re  there  is  np  aggressions. De^tructiveness is  excitiedby 
%l|r£  .though  in  a  ]e8^  yiyiTdegr^e ;  for  p^ple  in  a  state  of  trepj-^ 
datipn  a^^  apt  to  e^rse^and  otherwise  behave  in  a  manner  sympto- 
pafic  of  the  action  of  this  propensity.  Apprehension  of  danger  is 
notoriously  productive  of  a  cruel  disposition,  even  among  persons 
who,  when  free  from  it,  are  altogether  incapable  of  barbarous 
copduct  ^^  He  that  is  feared  is  hated,^  says  the  old  Roman 
poet  Emiius;   ^^and  they  tbat  hate  a  man  wish  him  dead.^ 

*  See  p.  65.  of  this  volume.  f  1  Sam.  xviii  7,  8,  8. 

t  Chambera^s  History  of  the  EebeUir.n  in  Scotland  in  1745,  to),  ii.  p.  138. 
§  Hamlet,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 


41()  MUTUAL  INPLUBNCE  OP  THE  FACULTIES — 

**  Quem  metuunt,  oderunt ;  queni  quisque  odit|  penisseexpetiu^* 
And, it  is  well  observed  by  a  sagacious  writei?  a|wadjciteq,  ^Ipat 
^^  we  are  never  so  apt  to  commit  an  act  of  inhumanity  as  durini} 
the  surprise  and  agitation  which  follow  personal  danger/'-f-  Sin 
Walter  Scolt  mentions  of  Charles  II.,  that  "he  was  good  -natucea. 
in  general;  but  any  apprehension  of  his  own  safety  eapily  \sl- 
duced  him  to  be  severe,  and  even  cruel.'^}  There  is  little  room 
for  doubt,  that  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  against  supposed  witches,  are  in  a  great  measure, 
traceable  to  the  painful  excitement  of  Cautiousness.-  The,  per- 
secutions in  New  England  particularly  illustrate  this  ob^yib) 
tjoa.§  Hence  also  the  ferocity  which  pervades  tlie.  public  liitii^, 
in  times  of  proscriptive  violence.  , » 

The  warmth  which  most  individuals  are  prone  to  exhibit  ^hen, 
arguing  against  a  formidable  opponent,  and  without  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  their  own  cause,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.  Mr  Edgeworth  has  very  well  stated  the  fact  in  the 
following  sentence: — *'  People  are  often  violent  in  argument^ 
and  angry  from  a  secret  fear  of  die  strength  of  their  opponents : 
where  a  person  has  a  full  sense  of  being  in  the  right,  and  of 
having  the  best  of  an  argument,  it  is  easy  to  preserve  calniness 
and  temper.*"  ||  On  a  similar  principle  it  seems  possible  to  eJt- 
plain,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  feeling  with 
which  intimate  friends  usually  regard  each  other  after  having  quar- 
relled. Each  has  been  intrusted  with  a  knowledge  of  foibles  and 
other  private  concerns,  the  trumpeting  of  which  to  the  worlci  might 
lead  to  disagreeable  and  prejudicial  results.  Each  of  them,  known 
ing  how  much  the  other  has  thus  in  his  power^  is  haunted  by  a 
lurking  apprehension  that  the  knowledge  will  be  spitefuUy.niade 
use  of ;  and^  in  the  production  of  mutual  hatred,  thi^  disagree- 
able excitement  of  Cautiousness  must  considerably  reinforce  th^ 
other  offences  which  a  quarrel  implies.  It  may  be  added,  thai 
friends  are  ppt  to  regard  the  conduct  which  leads  to  a  rupture, 
as  more  unpardonable  than  the  same  conduct  proceeding  from  a 
stranger.    '       . 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  extreme  terror  absorbs  the 
whole  mind,' so' that  Destructiveness,  instead  of  being  roused,  is 
for  a  time  as  it  were  utterly  annihilated.  This  pnenomenoo, 
however,  takes  place  under  the  operation  of  one  of  the  general 
laws  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  essay,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  at  greater  length  on  some  future  occasion. 

*  Ennius,  quoted  hy  Cicero,  De  Officiisy  lib.  ii. 

t  Chambers's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Ac.  ii.  229. 

$  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  2d  series,  IL  170. 

§  See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Letters  on  Dembnologj  and  Witchcraft,  p.  274. 

II  EssajB  on  Professional  Education,  by  R.  T.  Edgeworth,  Esq.  4to.  p.  89. 
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^ -^, fel  ^1t<f^tebrtnt^66dbt^'whc._  .  ,_ 

M'MbfaM %  mm  pimr mpdkH&n: '  ^Thl^  Ke^fafe^olerit'  ttatf 

is'iir^dr  e^^n^Med.'by  tli^  fhrfd^m  S^hich  '^aVe!  ofccasidti'tothe 
liklfcfficliQ/y 'pibAnf  of  Burns,  \i/Tmct\  ott  >eeih^^  w6*uii'cf<d  hare' 
piiy  by^;  !and  in  Vhifch  are  etttbddlcd,  hi  Aearly,  ^uaj  ptbptortiotis;- 
cAjtiiisfeM'TAr  the  hai^^  criia  btit^e^on'the-tna^  ^ho  h4q  Wdtrtidi 
Ji't.  ^^ab'anW^ed^  VaskHfe-jJ(5er/tli^^^^  threatett£?d;to  A^btr 
the , sportsman  into  a  neigbbourWg  river.*  In" like  ihatiofer» 
^hen  i  (irime  of  gftat  dtrocity  ts  perpetrated  agkitisi:  any  indivi- 
daah  the  ap^r  is  not  conifined  to  the  ^iifferef  alone.  '*«  There 
risjes;^"^  says  Dr  Brbv^n,  *"  in  tht*  mind  df  olhfers^  an  emotion,  'not' 
sdi "iVid' tterhijips,  but  of  ithe  ^afrl^"  kinjl,  involving  the  same  ihr 
sfant  disnke  of  the  injufer,  and  fdHowed  by  the  same  eager  d^- 
sife  of  punishment  for  theatrocions  'dfffncc?..llln  peridds  of  te- 
vbliitidnary  tumult,  wh^  the  pasfelons  of  a'tnob,  and  even,  \ti 
many  instances,  ibeir  n^dst  virtuous  passions,  are  the  dr«ad(\if 
iDstrtkment$  of  which  the  crafty  aVa\I  tnem^elv^s,  how  powerfully" 
lis  this  influence  of  indignation  exemplified  in  the  impetuosity  of 
their*  vengeance !  Indignation  is  then  truly  anger.  The  dema- 
^gue  has  only  to  circulate  sothe  tale  of  oppression  ^  and  each 
rushed  almost  instantly  to  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  in  which,, 
thidudh  the  injtiry  had  actually  been  committed,  hd  had  no  per- 
^riil  interest,  hui  .which  is  felf  by  each  ^s  a  crime  against  him- 

selP/*t .  ■ 

A  curious  cxflm]ple'  of  this  effect  of  Benevolence  in  rousinof 
Destructivene<i6,  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  Montbar,  ^  a 
Frenchman,  who  T^afi'  so  furiously  exiiBperated  by  reading,  ii^ 
early  lift,  i^cdoUnts  of  the  cruellies  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,' 
AiM  he  joined  thebucaneers,  a  body  of  pirates  long  the  scourg6 
of  navjjgators  in  the  West  Indies.  So  much  and  so  fFequently 
did  fins  man  ^a)I  the  dpdnkrds,  during  ihe  whole  of  his  life^ 
tliat  he  acquired  fVotn  them  the  name  of  the  Exterminator.  \ 
Of  course,  the  independent  energy  of  his  Destructiveness  itseltl 
must  have  been  very  greit. 

»  See  p.  6B  of  this  volume.  , 

i  Lectures,  vol  lit  p.  32CU7< — A  beautiful  paitagre,  fbUowiog  that  above 
transcribed,  is  venr  reluctantly  omitted  for  want  of  room.  I  may,  however, 
quote  a  few  words  from  an  article  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, evidently  the  production  of  Dr  Brown : — "  tTiere  Is  a  virtuous  wrath — 
we  could  almo9t  say  a  virtuous  nuUioe  knd  ntvenge — which,  we  trust,  will  ever 
be  excited  by  the  tale  of  suc^esoftil  oppression."— P.  481. 
t  Encyc  Brit,  Art  Buccaneer,  vol.  v.  p.  628,  7th  edit. 
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418  MVTt^Ah  U^^VW^C^.OW,  1P^^  VAG^IrTI^8:-r 

The  offence  nhiehimipieUi-vi^ViO^iv^  4Q'Y^)fj&i 

BATioK^  is  not  .slow. in  cillliogi  P^ructivetie^  U|to  exeroke^ 
This  ba»  «Uef(dy  been  hiafiQ^  s^  m  v^fkrewieM>  iheclQ^€»l  jmo^ 
secutioiv;.  w^dXmayrnow^  U.bthoped  i^ith^ut,  iropitopriety^lalrT' 
lude  to  a  well-known  Bct.Qf^Op^.who^.bfuag.^'iBaide  lik^s  «Qtb' 
bis.  bretbf^D,'"  4rave  out  of  tb9  Temple  attJeraeatew,  w|th 
**  a  seoopge  of  soiQUoorda^^  tbose  who  profaned  it  by  Belling 
oxeOy  sheep,  and  do^es ;  and.**  poured  jout  the  changers^  mpney^^ 
and  overthrew  the.  tables.^*    The  Crusades  will  readily  oo^Or' 
toth^  reader  asexhibiung  a  fearful  ebullition  of  I>e8trucuveai986< 
excited  through,  the.  misdiuia  of  yeneralioo.'.  <    .  i  }    ^    i  // 

GoKBciENTioDSKBss,  whenofF^nded  by  an  acA  otgroesi  injusi^t . 
tiee  and  ingratitude^  by  the  punishment  laifa  giiiltles^rindividualy 
or^  what  is  still  more  intolerable^  by  a  groundless  suspicion  oc 
accusation  brought  against  oue^s  self^ often  kindles Destr^ctleefteas 
into  fierce  indignatk>n.     An  honest  man  who  witnesses  oppres- 
sion, is  strongly  inclined  to  *^  break  the  jaws  of  the.  wielded)  and» 
pluck  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth. "'i*  Sudi  is  the  feeling,  also,  with 
which  liberal  men  regard  the  enemies,  of  trutih  and  free  inq^iifry,: 
aod  all  who  trample  on  tlie  rights  and  Ubertiestof  roSfnkind.' 
The  world  has  seldom  witnessed  a  philosopher  whose  teitipeir  was  . 
mQreaweet  than  that  of  thq  Honourable  B^berl  Boyle  g.  but. even 
thi»  mild  and  amiable  man,  by  reason  of  his  having.  V  a  most.. 
pttrtiGular  aversion  to  all  setverities  and  persecutions  for  con** 
science  sake,"  was  capable  of  manifesting  no  slight  activ'ity  nf 
Destructiveness.  •     *^  I  have  seldom  observed  Mm^?^  ssfys  Dr . 
Burnet^  *f  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignatiotii  than'^hen 
that  eame  in  his  way^^ 

When  an  object  o^ensive  to  lomAhkrY  prescniU  itself,  De-« 
structiveness  appears  to  be  excited  in  the  usual  manner.'  Oqv 
what  other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  .instinctive  propen* 
sity  which  arises  to  kill  a  loathsome  reptile  the  moment  it 
catches  our  eye,  even  when  we  know  it  to  be  perfectly  btrmless  ^ 
**  Kill  the  ugly  brute,^  is  an  instantaneous  exclamation  among 
the  vulgar ;  the  ugliness  being  obviously  the  leading  reason  for  : 
putting  the  animal  to  death.  Or  in  what  other  way  is  it  possible 
to  expuiin  why,  in  the  generality  of  mixed  peities,  H  bt'autiiul 
woman  receives  far  more  .kindness  and  attention  than  she  if^luMe 
looks  are  of  a  homely  description ;  and  why,  for  the  most  party 
a  pretty  child  is  treated  with  greater  induj^gence  by  its  parents 
than  an  ugly  one  f  It  may  be  suggested  as  an  inquiry  peft- 
baps  not  unworthy  of  the  attention .  of  naturalists,  whether 
those  animals  which  are  most  dangerous  or  annoying  to  mWi 
and  which  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  both  to  avoid  and 
to  escape  from^-or  which,  if  not  instantly  attacked,  would 

•  John  il.  14-16.  f  Job  xxix.  17. 

$  Quoted  in  Life  of  Bojle,  Constable's  Miflcellany,  voL  vii.  p.  90. 


soiMMd  u^ly  m  theif  «ppedi^aijc<e  'thanftiarrnHestt  creature/ ^ 

mbdii(t^'JHcfl(iifltiorf '  td  destfbj^'th^n^,  it!iuch'mik>^g^'  than  that^ 
i4licAi  iipt^iiid  fe« €xcit^  by  Caiitibtiisifiefi^  alcAlicf^^  '  i- 

i'lr  i&vvaft'ofterr  that  th^'tK^'EttLfidruA't  rACtTtitiBd-^jt<^ii^ne^' 
dwgr^arMe  e}rcrtMr^m.     They  dre  i)titui'ally«'Wedker -than '  the 
fetftings;  atKl^i^tamHrt^  le^s  ki -reltiiibti  to  tiring  beingi?,  ^tel^d^' 
\i^)e'  tf>'  bt 'galled  by  %he  coftdild  of  the  Itff ter.  •    It  fe  ehkfly  ^Itt'* 
b«ii{^^bM)k^-^f<d«siMed  '«ftjoynietit' tliat  ihb  intellect  MiiF<^i<sK>) 
When  Locality,  forteslaAw,  ifs  powerftrfvandii*  po$8P^sdOi''ift^ 
c0iiH«fUcn€<&  desiife%  'U>  travel,  he  19  unhappy  if  ^ondmiaHy  de- 
tained''at' homt?.  -  He  who'hati  a  tadt^fo^  sciilpiut^  aAd-pmncing' 
isjonnoyed  by  inability  to  find  admittdne^'  into  a  g^iiefywh^pd ' 
pMivrefi^  a«d  ftt^tnes  ate  exhibited.'  When  Tukr  id  lai^,  a  de^^' 
sii«' tx»  attend  imisical  concerts  iflrfelt ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  ' 
cl6»>8o^'tbe  person  feetd  regret;     EvEHttTALi'TV,  in  like  msA-^ 
n#i<,  *8  iHsagreeably  affect?«4'by  the  rfenial  or  removal  of  ita  ' 
gratiiffi^ation.    '  *^  't\e  pirnr  wHth  attends  iingratifi^d  curio- ' 
sityia  ffldst  strik'rn^ty  pfbved  by  those'tak^  tthich  ate  oftert' 
intentionalty  swpended  at  some  most  ihterestb^g  moment,  and 
printed a^ fragtnehtd.    Wefeel,  in  sueh  a caee^ a  vexation  that  ii^ 
int»t  amounts  to  atiger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  fragmrtvt  were-- 
wilfully  afnd  wantonly  inflicting  on  uspain  ;  and  there  are  many  1 
lilfcle  ifnjtiries  which- we -colrld  perhdps  tnook  more  readily  for- 
giVj.     To  be  l!6rced  to^  read  a  succession-  of  such  fragments,'  ^ 
wouiii'be  ti^uly,  to^any  mind  which  can  rake' an  interest  in  the  ' 
adventures  of  others,  a  species  of  torture,— and  of  torture  that 
to  i^tlch  amh^d  would  be  fkr'from  being  the  slightest  wh^ch 
could  be  devised."*     Perhaps  thb  iisicuky  of  Titkb  is^  niore'ex-  ' 
posed  t<» -annoyance  from  our  fellow^-men  than  any  other  in tellec-i  ' 
tulll  power.     Those  in  whom  it  predominates  are  aout^y  pained 
by  discordant  and  urtmelodidus  notes ;  and  Hogarth's  picture  of 
the  Enraged  Musicfan  is  an  enduring  testimony  that  anger  may 
be  kindled  by  these. 

One  grand  legitimate  object  of  Destructiveneis,  then,  appears 
to  be  the  wardhig  off  or  removal  nf  nnea^ness  from  its  posses- 
sor;  an  end  whicn  is  accomplished  by  its  inspiring  with  fear  those 
who  long  t6  gratify  their  selfish  faculties  at  his  expense,  and  re- 
pelling or  disabling  such  of  them  as  are  not  to  be  so  deterred.  It  ' 
IS  very  important  to  remark,  however,  that  even  where  the  pain  is 
atiribfitable  to  ourselves  alone^  or  to  unavoidable  accident^  ike 
getter  at  rule  continues  to  hold ;  and  the  activity  of  Destructive-* 

,    I  ■ 

I 

*  Brown*8  Iiecttireis  iii.  437- 


4M  -aUTSCMtl.  XKrCAWKSfi  (^W^'Mttl&fJKmt.TaBSi**^^  • 

tto)eii*fsteDi9»  oft  A^  dggrieii9Qiii»i7hitii^^nm!ai^ 

«iclEi|i:iIqDriMii8^  MitiijjibTtiecdi^btaUjr  l^^Btaiipey^ofeiiifsdbBeSfc  in 

«ip«ihih^  V  i>  Ghitdreq^  indflcdonanileiV  dJ^eflfritrAoiiki^  atmblfe 
over  »-9tobVai^pnMtetoi'4iiebiieitd  jjUtteeviin'iClidirtaiBfahJb  ^tl 

saw  him,''  says.y^Jejci^^.^pedtiiwi^oPf  ^h^Mf?^^^!^^^^  ^ 

^^  run  after  a  gilded  bututeny  i  emAmhtntiudicMU^Viihe^iti  it  go 

again  ;  and  after  it  agdifl  t  anid'^V^i'  tltid'tW^  &'C(^Wie$^,  ^nd  up 

again  ;  and  caugh,t,iit  ag^i»^;  or  xi?1idlUr:.hUJk^t[^1^^^^^  or 

how  Hwas^  he  did  sq  set  his  teethy  and  dad  teg/r  U*  Oii  l.mvrrant 
how  he  mammocked  it  r\    Every  one  must  have  reiliark^d  that 
during  the  continuance  of  imeasy  sensations,  ocQasSbneJ  fi^y  in- 
digestion, superfluity  of  bile,  costiveness,  anid  other  disorders^ 
.li^tfei'tem^  ird'tm«stMrify<irr)tttbIe/anU^^         dhai^acter, 'ini^^,'  ho 
^^omi^fhWj  ciyAhg^;*  tha«  by'thte  <and  AtriMv  fkc(^  kiib^tithr^ 
\imvk  induct  Uo  (]faesti6iv  T^efiberthi^t^tnper^Ptn^fi  are  r^lly 
Mdetermintd  by  iMCtire.'    Pope/  for  infetttticfe,  is  gi^tly  pei-pfejt^ 
oljy  finding  ^  the  itof»e]tttah  '^Ittbrl^r  dM^^nti^  diilWr^nrpk^ 

tii;  L      '  I.    <  A  A  '  vV-> '  ■  '  ''  i'  •'i  7'!i';!J!'>   ''I '.15    -'■••  »..i/H'-   ••>  '»  Liifr^'^ 
"  See  tne  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  ffout ;  . 

^'--'^    •''■'         Aohe;TV»(xmipriny;in?lac4orotit«§    '    '      *    '•'•■* 
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.}t.i$^i^  Tewigrk  pf  : Voltaire^  that.  V  «o3ti,vene3s.  h^s  |qo  oft«»  been 

^tjie  Q^igin^^oau^of  th«  n}o»it  sanguinary  and  dreadful  acevoa;^ 

iQ,  portion  which,  he  iJ{u$trat09  .byaffirirungt  that,  Oliver.CrQlQ- 

lif^U  8ufi?red  uodeir  iibis  disorde.r  foir  upvar<k  4i>f  a  wf^k'befpce 

ll^wgQed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I',aAd  U)at  the  ^^  costive 

rflpA  uqli;affpy  temperament^  of  Charles-  IX-  of  France  ^\  was  9tte 

,ipf  .^l]e,priacipai  causes  of  the  massaere.  of  St  Bar^hQk)a)^ji|&,'' 

Into  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  it  is  needless  to  inquire : 

they  are'  here  given  merely  ias  illusftratioii^^  df  la  fact  which  very 

Yew  win  dispute.  .It  may  be  further  obseryed,  that  d'urjng  the 

>preva)ence  ok'  the  eaat  wind  ia  Britain,  and  of  gloomy  and  tem- 

jpestuous  weather  in  general,  a  feeling  of  uneasiftess  rarely  fail*  to 

'  pervade  the  system ;  and  the  temper  is  certainly  at  such  periods 

unusually  snappish.  That  this  is  the  case  also  among  people  endu- 

.  ring  the  discomfort  of  hunger  every  one  must  be  aware.   A  party 

'kept  waiting  for  a  long  time  in  a  drawing-room  before  dinner,  is 

selcllom  in  the  sweetest  of  moods.     The  same  is  true  of  persons 

grievously  fatigued  by  muscular  exertion ;  and,  lastly^  the  reader 

•  Robertson's  History  of  America,  B;  iv. 
♦  •  •  y.Tnigwly  of  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  So.  6.  ■.■*.,-  ,A  ■ 

%  Fope*s  Moral  Kasays,  Ep.  I,  argument.  -  i^'td.,  Vi  71,  72: 


LAWS  oat  TV»  ACmTI W  9B'4lABTBOC  vnrBIWBS.  ttt 

iiitt  liave  tio  diffiQalt)r\m^lribitoiogi  bj^  nitens  of  >  thc^  prinoi^ 
tiiikr» cobsideratun^i ivihy  biar.feiaftk'fjReiisb 4 who  ave •conatitib. 
tammlly  fliabi^(t  to*  periodical riuidafijfi  8eittaAion8.oT»rahfi(. wiifik 
fintee)  dkplaj^at'x^etitain  'lifncftt  a  idegm  of  iUKnaUftre,  pethmfn 
tfteji  f dry^  •^ergr  difFomii- from' tMb l)iil)iftttal' tempot.of <  Qdnd/r*  r 
ill  fitaff^-inicbDaeqiieBaevcif  ihe.idBiilb^ofireliitbrys oo'firiflnds^ilMs 
«)rlifc^rtendenbv  Af^is^wsabA^  fihhkvidtk^ni/^'  >'.  Tiiat'  *t^i«B  fuct 
lliisiflDl  aditdped?  ihe)  ^ttepiationrfo^  >Shak^peaM(rl'd)  evident  rfiKpa 
Ite  dialogue -oCiBrdturafli^  €B4sitiaialFterditfin<yiAr^eb^>HB  7970 

nj    f,r  <Cafs^f,><Htf  piMj9»<4»5y3^^W'9J^  '.'..    Lm.      r  jnj.- 

If  tqu  give  place  to  aociaental  evils.  ,    ,  ^         J  J 

'  ' '      Jvn^^o  man  b^rssQiTow  better.    Fwtk^tdtad,      '  '   *   ''' 

Ca«:  Hal  Porelal *  •  ;     .   .\ 

;  Hm*  6i|eMdle«cU  ... 

Cos,  How  ^scaped  I  killing  toh^n  J  crat9^  jfou  90$ 

O  insupportable  and  toucbin|i^  loss  l^^f    , 

,Xhi&  ^ms,  tp  be  the  .origiii  of,  xW  ^usto^^  prevalent  annvig 
^^f  g^trjibefiy  of  t^og  th(9  haiiranddi^guriiig.ihe  ccMinleaamie 
if\i^e 4gqi\k]f  cf  gn^f  i|t:tha  death. i(>f  a,t'FieQd«  liia  nii«Dtipa«|l 
;%  3rMi?^«rth#fc  tbe  ^wQfpen.'.of  Aby<ssinia,  ^p9»  tbe:4f«iib  piia 
i^0rre)aMoi}|icut<  tb^.d^.ofi  tb?jr  ^^i^pl^.  wiUft  the  uail.etf  the 
little  finger,  which  is  left  long  on  purpose;  and  tbatitbus  eMoiy 
female  countenance  in  the  country  is  disfigured  with  scars.  Thie 
Charrua  Indians  of,  tjraguajr  are  accustomed  to  testify  their 
grief  on  such  occasions  by  cutting  off  one  of  the  bones  of  a  fin* 
g«8r,  and  making  incisiotia  in  ih^r  fledb.l  The  Neir  Zealand* 
ersin  like  manner  lacerate  th^  {ta^e^  arms,  and  otber  parts* ^f 
the  body  ;§  and  it  ia'adt  udcommon  for  them  eten  to  eon^nfit 
suicide  on  the  death  •of  a  brothel*,  a  busbasd,  or  a  wif^.jl  ^lie 
Jews  appeal^  to  haiMs  hem  M  o^e  tinne  addicted  to  similar  pra^- 
tfees;  for  w^  fihd  in^ripl^if fe  the  eJtfpress  eomniaadmen!^,  «"Ye 
shall  riot  tnake  ahycutliiigs^iti  y^r^shfor  the  dead,  nor^rint 

*  Males  also  seem  to  haviej.at  l]ie»me  lime^mpntbl/  visitations  of  uneasi- 
ness, melancholy,  and  irritability^  for  which  no  cause  has  as  yet  been  discover* 
ed,  See,  tm  this  cut4tms  a<id  important  subject,  Gall  Sur  let  Fonctiotu  du  Cer^ 
«eai«,  ]ilLJ3d2«^6i;.  ahd  Bpur«belm'  da  InaanUy,  Jeot.  v*,  on  Fits  of  Madti«|a. 
Spesiking  Qf  t^e  domestic  jam  wbkb  .often  o^cur.at  those  p^riodsi,  Dr  Gail  ob- 
serves, tnat  ^  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  to  know  thoroughly  the 
dti^ilii  c^tise  of  the  extrderdlnary  conduct,  and  to  anticipate  its  speec^  termi- 
atytloti^  itt  an)er to  «n4ure  it  with  charitable  lAtieitce.**  F.  3G2.  It  is  ^  surtout 
^,V<(pqj^ue  des  Evacuations  periodic^ues*'  tliatDaroctyBmt  of  destructive  Insanity 
and  disposition  to  suicide  appear. — See  Gull,  i.  399-400  ;  iv.  110,  353.  SIBI: 
also  Forst^r's  Observations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  of  par- 
tkuta)^  states  <»rthe  Attnoepheit  on  Hmnim  Efealth  and  Diseases,  particulariy 
iannity.'  X^OBdob^.iai?-    Seetu::. 

+  Julius  Caesar,  Act  iv.  Sc  4. 

t  Notice  sur  les  Indiens  Chamiaa«  p«  a.       •   • 

§  library  of  EnterUining  Knowfedoe ;  The  New  Zeahnden^  pp.  103|  209. 

Jl  Id.,  pp.  pi^  297,  3«a  .      .  .* 


any  marks'Uperbyatt.'?  ^  'To> the flttneprindipleflQuat  faQAA^ribfd 
the  old  Jewifiii  leiidtoni  of  rending'  the  garmentB.  whene^v^,  U^e 
fiedingf}  were  ^disagreeably  excited. 

ofiAclialleB  is  represented  by  Homer  as  in  danger  of  commu- 
ting suiotdein  the  excess  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of  .PftMrp- 
,f    '.  -       ,;*TTwncWWIrbfsdmywi^oaPeleu8»«^^^  '■    -..r..! 
rM  t  *  M             •  And*  gcmiping  with  both  k^ndn  the  a«be%  dqwu . 
• .  . »  .    . , ,    .  .  .fte  ppurqd  them  qu  his  hejicJi  his  graceful  b^ows^ 

Dishoiiouring,  and  thick  the  sooty  shower 
I  »•  .■•  •  I  ::  '    B^see ftdiirg  settled  on  hfe  f ra(rnmt  vest. 

.  I )   •  Tb«D>- stretched  in  ashee^  at  tin  va«t  axtelit 

.f , . ,, ,  Of  iiis  vhole  lei^h  he  Ui^^  di^iorderiog  wild 

With  his  own  hands,  and  rending  off  his  hair.,,. 

On  the  other  dde,  Antilochus,  dissolved 

111  teara,  held  Ihst  Aohitles*  hands,  and  groaned 


1  \    f. ■!   J 

■f      ,.- 


1 1  I .  Continualljr  from  h\»  heart,  through  fear 

;.  Lest  Feleus' ion  9houid  perish  seif-detiroifed.^* -^ 

;;  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  De- 
latructiveness  is  excitied  by  painful  sensations  in  general,  even 
where  no  aggressor  exiats ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  c»- 
amples.  None  will  dispute  that  the  merchant  whose  wareboiee  is 
.csomumed  by  ligh(ning,-<--the  traveller  who  loses  his  purse,— naod 
.'tfie  wight  who,  on  arriving  breathless  and  exhausted  at  a  coocb- 
oflfice,  beholds  the  vehicle  in  which  he  is  anxious  to  seat  himself 
wheeling  round  a  distant  comer,-^are  all  rendered  prone  to  de- 
structive conduct^  and  hardly  refrain  from  speaking  harshly  to 
•those  around  them.  Children,  when  wounded  by  a  fall,  are  apt 
to  stamp  their  feet  on  the  ground  with  rage,  to  kick  about  the 
smaller  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  commit  havoc  among  the 
brittle  ware ;  while  passionate  adults,  when  any  annoyance. oc- 
curs, give  vent  to  a  copious  volley  of  imprecations. 

•  As  formerly  observed,  the  legitimate  object  against  which 
Destructiveness  ought  to  be  exclusively  indulged  wheu  roused 
by  uneasiness  or  pain,  is  the  individual  by  whom  tliat  uneasi- 
ness is  caused.  In  such  cases,  we  may  sometimes  iftjure  with- 
out infringing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  dictates  of  morality  and 
reason.  '*  If  the  benevolent  affections,^  says  the  penetrating  me- 
taphysician already  more  than  once  cited,  ^^  be  so  important  as 
sources  of  happiness,  the  malevolent  affections  are  not  less  im- 
portant parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  the  defence  of  happi- 
ness against  the  injustice  which  otherwise  would  every  moment 
be  invading  it ; — the  emotions  of  the  individual  injured  being  to 

•  Levit.  xix.  28. 

f  Iliad,  B.  xviiL  I  have  preferred  Cowper's  translation  as  more  faithful, 
though  somewhat  less  elegant,  than  that  of  Pope.  The  concluding  verse  in 
the  original  i)assage  is — 

laterally,  ^Tor  he  was  afraid  that  Achilles  would  cut  his  throat/* 


'tt^iMjlit>«i-%  iwrtiqHrty^  ctiai^  will  iuil>lie^«r|tlMiiilj  on^rtn* 

4^aMw^d'faiittvengiiigtitf;  iiiidjheitiiittd  emolmis  Qftn^^Hbis^^ias 
concurring  with  this  individiild'intefettor  rBifibulioa^  b«ii^  «!• 
UkMV '  ihe '  "ceitainty  t  iof<  •  vengratice/  itself.  II'  ivice  cao  perform 
Ib^rAvagte  in  the  norBl  miofU  «4ieb.ive  aeeet  ptfisentt  what 
would  have  been  the  desolation  if  there  had  been  no  motives  of 
terror  to  restrain  the  guilty  armv-^f  frauda  andt  oppresebna, 
which  now  w^fk  in  secret,  toaidhavef  ooroe  boldly  forth  into  the 
great  communitybf  mankind^,  secure  of  approl^)^on  in  every 
eye,  or  at  least  of  no  look  of  abhorrence,  or  sliuddf  ring  at  their 
▼ery  approach  ?  •  It>  is  because  man  isreoadered  capable  of  hatred, 
that  crimes  which  escape  the  law  and  the  judge,  have  their  pun- 
ishment in  the  terror  of  the  guilty.^*  In  a  word,  so  long  as  the 
saying  shall  eoncinue  true»-^^<  M^li  inter  maloe  yivimus,'^  the 
propensity  to  injure  wlH  be  indispensable  toouF  welfare;  and  it 
IS  interesting  to  remark,  that,  as  most  of  the  pains  occasioned 
tdiud^by  oot*  neighbours  are  the  produce  of  exuberant  Deitfruc- 
Civene^'ivi  theVnflictidrSf^f  the  organ  si>aH,  in  the  progtiess' laf 
€hriN2feif]on,  taeoc>me  so  quiesdem  in  the  human  raee^  that  we 
^batl  cease  to  torment  atkl  destroy  each  other,  tbis'Very  quiea- 
cence  must  at  the  same  time  weaken  the  prindptid  of  resentment, 
which  will  thus  become  more  and  more  feeble  in  propdrtion  as 
its  ^rvices  are  less  required.  • 

It  unforiuftateiy  happens,  h^we^er,  fbaft,  in  the  existing  state 
HuQlM  aflliiisj  Desiriietiivetlefss  seldom*  ocmfines  its  operations 
tD  the  offt^ndinl;  object  exclusively.  '  When  patn  is  occasioned 
by  citcbmstances  referrible  ^her  to  the  sufferer  alone  or  to 
8om0  particnlar  aggressor,  parties  entirely  innocent  are  often 
made  to  feel  the  •consequences  of  that  displeasure,  which,  if  di- 
rected by  reason  and  morality,  would  either  be  wholly  curbed,  or 
fall'  exclusively  on  the  party  offending;  The  excitement  of  De- 
6tructiv<enes6,  howerer,  being  less  ftinous  in  these  instances  than 
When  it  is  directed  against  the  author  of  pain,  the  disposition 
manifested  is  frequently  of  no  higher  intensity  than  what  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  peevishness  or  J^et/hlness^R  tendency  to 
growl,  ^nd  snarl,  and  act  with  unmerited  harshness  towards  all 
trhb  are  nnfortunatc  enough  to  be  in  the  way.  Such  a  misdi- 
rectbn  of  displeasure  is  extremely  unamiabfe,  and  obviously 
At  variance  with  reason  and  common  sense. 

Before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  Combativeness,  or  Opposiveness,  is  roused  uy  the 
same  circumstances  which  excite  the  propensity  to  injure.  These 
two  faculties,  indeed,  as  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,-)-  ^eI- 
dom  fail  to  act  in  concert ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
general  truth  of  Dr  Brown's  assertion,  that  **  when  anger  arises 

*  BrowD*8  X^ectures,  vol.  iti.  p.  274.    See  aim  pp.  249,  546. 
-f  Essay  on  Combativeness,  p.  leo  of  this  volume. 


-I' 


leai:ii$tji^e--rTtilei^e>is  no  coward^  for  all  are  bmve;'^  *  Tbttotis 
iTeriainly  lin^cvery  case  an  increase  of  courage,  though  not  ialwaifs 
aoiigreat  a^- to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  positive  bravery.  ^-'n 
ii  i  hate  still  some. additional  remarks  to  offer  oo  the  lases.  snd 
9(iodes  of  aetivit J  of  Deatructiveness ;  but,  as  the  furesem  artide 
jb*  already  too.  loiag,  it  is  necessary  to  postpone  these  till  next 
.pumber..       ...•■;  'i  «  •■  ■■•  •> 

.    .       1                                       ,     ■•  I       . .            .       .                                                                                                                                     :         I .       •  '  ■  ■  I :  •  I ' 
1^1 1|  In  i»  Mt  !■'■'■  I»       #  II  i     I    ri  ,  .  .      i  .  ■       ■  .  '■        ..I *     I         1  t    )    U  A 

ARTICLE  IV. 

(..  . ■        >     ■  .      ...  ■■■:• '  '^'■ 

^JCMAJIKS  CW  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  •MENTAJ.CULTIVA'JION 
P     ANJ)   MENTAL   EXCITEMENT  UPON  HEALTH-    Bj  Am a- 
^ ;      lUA^  Bbigbam,  M.  D.    Boston,  U.  S.  ^  Marsh,  Capen,  and  Lyoiv  4I9S> 
. ,  .    Second  editioiiy  12mo,  pp.  1 30.  i  •<  >r  ■  u 

P.R  BiUGHAM  is  an  unpretending  writer,  but  bis  little  voli^me 
proves  that  He  possesses  a  rare  combination  of  accurate  a^4;f-f- 
tensive  knowledge  with  calm  and  practical  sense.  Jle  has  cbi^sep 
a  subject  the  Importance  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  .<?;«cyj- 
estimate,  and  has  handled  it  with  remarkable  perspicuity,  pri^qu 
sion,  and  judgment.  His  mind  is  a  logical  one:  he  deals  io 
principles;  and  with  these  the  numerous  details  which. he  intro- 
duces are  at  all  times  intimately  linked.  His  views  are  obvious^ 
ly  the  result  of  mature  and  anxious  reflection,  and  are  ney;er 
propounded  without  an  ample  display  of  evidence  in  their  sup- 
pqxt.  Although  he  does  not  avow  himself  a  phrenologist,,  mo- 
destly alleging  that  he  is  not  yet  entitled  by  qualification  to  do 
so,  he  nevertheless  speaks  of  the  subject  and  its  advocates  in 
such  terms  of  friendliness,  and  even  eulogy,  so  entirely  prefers  its 
mental  philosophy  to  all  others  bearing  the  name,  as  explanatory 
pf  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  avails  himself  of  that 
Explanatory  power  so  largely,  indeed  so  exclusively,  throughout 
his  volume,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  claim  him  as  a  real^  though 
not  an  avowed  phrenologist ;  a  much  better  ally  in  its  cause 
than  an  avowed  phrenologist  who  is  not  a  real  one. 

The  inductive  motive  of  the  publication  of  the  volume,  as  the 
author  says  in  his  preface,  "  is  to  awaken  public  attention  .to  the 
importance  of  making  some  modification  in  the  method  of  edu- 
cating children  which  now  prevails  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  intended  to  shew  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
attention  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  less  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  especially  in  early  life,  than  is  now  gi- 
ven ;  to  teach  that  man,  at  every  period  of  his  existence,  should 
f)e  considere<l  both  as  a  spiritual  and  material  being — as  influ- 

*  Lectures,  iii.  p.  324. 


cnccdlb6th'bje>pii7bieal  iMd(iiioi^l^titoe9iMliid  ihht-thenefore  WH 
|)|flnifiW<hh>iro(^rov1^lnen^  ihootd 'be  fVumfdl;  tidtfrdtti  tn  partM 
view  of  hjsustiih-es  btit  froit)  H'ktioWledgly  af>  h»  tndnd/intdlee^ 
iKial,?aiMl  'pbyaoal  fiawers,'iand>  of  ttieir^  d^vekifiment.^  Phy^cal 
iiduoatii0f  <Mr  Urtilysays^  i»  uiry  Utile*  a«tendra«oj  and  ihe-^xm^ 
mxioniiie^imt^  hett^^'ot^hodf^xiidfih^  tbo  ittueh 

overlooked.  ^*  Philosophy 9"^  exclaimed  Dupaty,  on  seeffig  the 
magnificent  anatomical  museum  at  Florence,  **  Philosophy  has 
been  .iu^the  wrong  not  to  descend  more  deeply  into  phymat 
man ;  there  it  is  that  the  moral  man  lies  concealedf.^  The  study 
of  anatomy  and  physiology-  it,  hB  cbUrse,  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  the  author,  as  that  on  which  aJl  plans  of  education 
oiigkY  tb^W  fbnildedi'  '  Dr^Brlgh'aito^prt)c^ds,'  €r6f,'  ro>  consider 
^>dat<t)art'Or'or||r||t]  tif  the  'hiim&D  ^sy^teih  ^bith  Is'call^  into 
Mlion  by  owntttl labour ';' and -thentd^traU^ the eileet 'i^hich  this 
labour  has  upon  that  part  of  the  syst^m^  and  upon  other  organs 
of  the  body^  at  different  periods  of  Hfe.'' 
'•"Irt'iedtjoh  flm,  he  ftemoivstmtes  riiat***  tihe  braih  is  tl)e  mate- 
rid  dfgari  by  which  the  mental  faculties  isire  manifested,''^  The 
i^^&'der  iiHll  bte  at  no  loss  to  ♦refer  the  folfowing  words  of  the 
Author  to  the  right  state  of  his  opinions :  *^  That  the  brain  is 
iJie  ^' material  organ  of  all  the  menial  faculties,  scarcely,  at  this 
|)eriod  of  science,  requires  to  be  proved.'*  To  *  discipline  the 
tehid,^  means,  therefore,  to  call  into  regular  and  repeated  action 
terta^  portions  of  the  brain,  and  to  enable  them  to  manifest 
^^ily  atid  poWerfuHy  certaih  mental  operations:  this  process  is 
lik^  that  of  exercising  other  organs  of  the  body,  thus  giving 
ihem  increased  facility  in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
fUdctions.  There  id  much  proof  that  the  brain  consists  of  a 
tofigeries  cf'OrganSy  each  of  which,  in  a  healthy  state,  manifests 
a  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  power  of  each  fa- 
culty diiefly  depends  on  the  size  of  its  appropriate  organ.  I  al- 
lude to  these  facts,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  inquiries  of  others  to  them.  My  present  aim  is  simply  to 
shew  that  the  brain,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  mind  operates ;  and  I  hope  to  impress  this  fact  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  education 
ofyouth.^— (P.  18,  19.) 

The  author  details  the  usual  evidence,  drawn  from  injury  to 
the  brain  and  from  insanity ;  referring  to  various  writers  who 
adduce  an  immense  preponderance  of  cases  in  which,  in  the  in- 
sane, the  brain  has  bieen  found  more  or  less  organically  deranged. 
**  It  is  curious,"^  he  says,  ^'  to  notice  that  often  an  injury  of  the 
brain  impairs  only  that  part  of  the  mental  faculties  (memory). 
Such  instances  give  great  support  to  the  phrenological  views  of 

*  Klements  of  Fathology,  by  Caleb  Uillier  Parry. 


(jt^lliODfiiSlMiifAeJBi^  iteho'^tfontmid  .finr^a/jiiiiralky  of -flKgaiBiKOf 
tbebrftin^  andiA.iiepatrat^iaiid  ipcouliarijfuiietidkit.tQiieboh  qifffXhV 

^> fThe.gep^al.  iprbpofdiiop. which;  the  aiithor  irishei' tO'fifiUblisk 
ip,'  thai"  ^atever  excite*  thaiiniud;  ^staii^  and  sf^timulajtfiisHfba 
}^raiii>  .^^Tinb-we  .know! -front  cipfintooe'.iki  n  faeM^drstbeaklaoh* 
.We/perceive.tliie.flainitO'be  iitor^afied  by  antadseatudjp  ovitbifik* 
iftgj  aiid  tba|}iiieatcil^iipplii€atbo:<let|epniineai«Dope  Uuod  ftf  «lfae 
b^acL  So  true  is  it  chat  in  total  eseoilamenl/ prdduoes.  ifvo-iitir 
j^a^ed  Afiw.-ot  blood  -  to  /the  haid^  fclnaV  ai^f^eons^  ane  vt^ry  icaib- 
&ll  tD'praseirve  a»i!{uiet.8Uteiof -iiiiiul'dnihase'wboie'heai^ 
wdunded»7^-^(Pi  SOi)    -    '•  '.    ,  j   .  ^  .' -  '•!  ^..    'Hj 

, '<> Th^  'Author  concludes' 4he»first« >6cx9tioo .with' thesa awards 444> 
'^siWhila  people  rare  jsnaceedmgly  ^Barlixl  cif  ^e»feobling^  aikd-de- 
^ftroy&og  ojitastioiv  by  >  exoiti^  and'  ,'overtaflkinf^  .tba  atomaGb, 
^bey  do  not  appear  itO)4hink  •  they  .may*  leiiifeabid  or-  4H^aaif^i  Ab 
ofiemtioD  of  the  raiod^  by  exoiting  thb  brain  by^taskinfl  tfi  iwhoi 
j|(ii!l 'tender^  aad  JaqpearfeddydeffeToped^  afr  h  isinjohildlioodi?^*^ 
(P.  33.)  >       .  , 

(oiThe^aubjeotipf  ^iheiBe^oodi  fieotioanii  ''^iThe  oondidon^bf  the 
hrai»  in  iniancy  ;•  •  tbe:  offeot  lom  the  miiKl  of  exoiteaoient  ahd  en* 
iMgemeolirof  the  brainbydiGeaset'^  and  the- prf]))OBiti«n  that 
^.meiUal  praoocity  is  usuaUy  arsympDoiAiof  diseaae."^  •  We  ai^ 
inclined  to  extraci  here  a  IHtle  morei  at  length  fi^om  Dr  Brig- 
Itaai^a  work  tf^  I  .... 

r «.  ^^  Suieaxat/first  BO  organ  as*  fttUy^developed  and  prepared  ftnr 
theipowerfitlexBcutton  of  its,  appropriate  fuoctian^  letua  inquirb 
,ait.what  liime.of  life  nature  haB  fnrepared  thabnun  ferthe>p^D- 
'fpraiani^e  of  the  importaoft^offioe  of  raantfe8tiii|||^  the  mind.         i 

^^  Let  OS  begin  with  the  infant,  and  asoeitain  what  is  the  coti- 
dition  of  its  brain  in  early  life.     •  ,.        •  - 

'*  The  brain,  of  a  new-born  it^ant  Wighs  aboptten  ouscest;^ 
that  of  an  adult,  generally,  three  pounds  and  a  halfy  apotheea»> 
vies"  weight)  frequently  a  little  lessi^^^But  if  the  mindof  an  adult 
has  been  long  devoted  to  thought,  if.  he  has  been  engaged  lin 
oon»tant  study,  his  brain  is  usually  increased  beyond  this  weigbt. 
The  brain  of  Byron,  for  instance,  ie  said  to  haire- weighed*  four 
pounds  and  a  half;  and  that  of  the  illostrioos  Ouvjer,  four 
pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half*  The  size  of  this  organ  in- 
ereases  from  the  time  of  birth  till  manhood,  remaias  stationary 
from  this  period  until  old  age,  and  then  diminishes  in  bulk  and 
veight  -f*.  The  relative  size  of  its  dif&rent  portions  constantly 
varies  dnring  several  of  the  first  years  of  life,  and  it  is  not  until 
about  the  seventh  year  that  all  its  parts  are  formed  |.     During 

•  Meckers  Anatomy,  vol.  ii 

t  Andrars  Pathological  Anatom/,  vol  it  t  BleckeL 


lAiUlund'kviB^- very  soft,  sand  even  'idmMt  ttqiiiid^ulidor'i|li« 
fiofp^fV'  and  its.  difiercnt  parucmmbt  be  ck^pfy>'<li«taiguii9h^di^* 
Still  at  this  time  it  is  supplied  with  more  blood,  in  ^propcU-tiofi 
iciiitft^sacv  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  ;  It  ithett^grows'iliost 
ndipidly^  and'  more  rapidly  than  any  other <orrari'dc^'witi|iht is 
deaiiyi doubled  at  theeod  of  the  first  eixmenliisftaild  henoe^ftM 
aleirvbuii' aystem,  being  oonnected  wkh  the  brain,  >  is  >'earty*d'iij- 
vUofitd^'and  beomnes  the  predominacing' system 'id;  y^iithi  -'JLI 
thisrfieriodof  lifiev  however^  which- is  devoted  •  to  it  he  increalM  4lf 
tha^hpdy^  it  is-neoeasary  that  the  nervous  cystei*  should  predtv> 
fnaniitft^ifor  this  wstem  is  the  source  of  all  vital  nuHremcDt,  and 
presides  over  and  gives  energy  to  those  aetiotti  Mfbicb  tetid'io 
the  -grawtb  of  the  organisation.  Besides,  ^  Infancy^^sajf^  Bichat, 
^kithe  age  of  aensatioa.  As  every  thing  ietneit'tO'vtheiinfint, 
.dwuriff'tbing  attraets  its  eyes,  ears,  nostrils^  &eu  •  Tfadkt  vMrehttio 
ubis^aiii  object  of  indiffierenee,  is  to  h  a  source  of  >  pleasure. '  "It 
-miisF/tben  necessary  that  the  nereoHS  cerebral  syiteln  should«be 
adapted  by  its  .early  developmeiii  to  tbe  degree  tof  aotobn  wMdl 
it  is  then  to  havc'-f  •  ^  '• 

:i!!*^<)fiut  this  great  and  early  development,  thou^b  necessary  for 
the^above  purposes,  very  much  increases  the  liabilkytodiscase^: 
It«igivc8>a  tendency  to  convulsions^  and  to  inflammation  jmd 
dnopsy  of  the  brain,  and  toother  diseases  of  the  nervous  systenfi, 
irblifch^e  moat  common  and  fatal  in  childhood* 

^*  It  is,  therefore,  deeply  important  that  the  natural  action 
0C  theMiervoftis-  system  should  not  be  mooh  -increased,  ^either 
by  too  much  exercise  of  the  mind,  or  by  too  strong  exeitmietlt 
otnlhaB  ifadikiga,  lest  at  the  same  time  the  liability  >of  children  tto 
nervous  diseases  be  increased,  and  such  a  pnedomitiance  given  tb 
ibift  system  as  to  make  it  always  easily  excited,  and  dispoi^  to 
sympathize  with  disorder  in  any  part  of  tbe  bcxiy ;  thus  gMii>- 
raliog  a  prrdisposiition  to  hypochondriasis  and  numerous  ieffict- 
leg-  nervous  affections. 

•^^  Mental  excitement,  as  baa  been  shewn,  increases  the  flotw 
of  blood  10  the  head,  and  augments  the  siae  and  power  of  the 
hrain^  just  as  exercise  of  tbe  limbs  enlarges  and  strengthens  the 
nMisdes  of  the  limbs  exercised.  The  wonderful  powers  of  mind 
mh\ch  an  infant  or  child  sometimes  manifesta,  and  by  whiobhe 
aurfie^ses  ordinary  children,  do  not  arise  from  better  oapaicity  in 
the  mind  itself  of  the  child,  but,  in  fact,  from  a  greater  enlarge- 
ment than  usual  of  some  portion  or  the  wbde  uf  the  brain,  by 
jwhich  the  mind  is  sooner  enabled  to  manifest  its  powers.  This 
enlargement  takes  place  whether  the  mental  precocity  arises  from 
too  early  and  frequent  exercise  of  the  mind,  or  from  disease,  and 
it  must  arise  in  one  of  these  two  ways.     But,  in  my  opinion, 

*  Bidiat*8  General  Anatomy,  vol.  L  f  Ibid. 
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thos9<  who^  exhibit .  it ,  very-  fr^uentlyi  die  yoitng.  ••{{Ttkis^ifiiffl 
ought  to  be,8pecidly  iteineinbored  by  parents;. aonm  ofitwjhoifiitp^ 
g«rd  preeoekyi»  uiilieflB  ntcompfioied  hy tvi^Me  d\w^wt^i%A  ^WobI 
gratifying  inniealiQii,  ;iuid^  on*  axMNuintwof.it,  taskhdbeinlemdffjf 
mid  int^Iect  of  ibo,<cbild  •&Hn0tibias«^b(Mrejfffv<ilc»isof<fonnt» 
panied  by  visibted^onnilyof)  \kte ih^^,0oAA)mi  tbe(£m«9gof 
parents  are  greatly  awakenedv  \  Taker  rer\}n9Ciiti<e,.\tbe)\difieite 
known  by  th«  nameof  Ni:ic!k«t^vs> £^«)^y^ penaoii  .und^ratHndlB^^lAiit 
tJ}isa3>  a  di«^a3e\QfvcMldhQod»>iiiH},^  dicip^dnigvl^ 
authorities,  it  arises  from  the  irritation  on  iyflafttlpattan^^-^iflwit 
orgfiO)  and  fraquoni^ly  .oC  tbe  Jip»rain)  .;Jt9>  rtiostrehtrfi^tQdl^tic 
symptoms.  .whi?n.  it  affecta  (bo  brainkraveali  ie«ilAi^gQmeal^  of^.the 
beap^and  premature  development  of  the  intellecfiiftl  l£Kultkii 
Qn  examMng  the  heads  of  tboseiwhohave.died.of  .tbi^iditfciiaffi 
the  brain  is  found  very  wolumooua,  Iha!  tordidtiarily  ^hosilb^ 
Meckel  observes  that  its  mass  b  increased  ia.ridkietaj.ianieirflrt 
gradually  produced^  yrithout  diaorganiaauonof.tbetbpaia^fjbyjiif 
creased  action  in  its  bloodvessels,  and  ithe  Q^nsequent^raB4mi» 
spon  to  it  of  nv>ne  btoiod  then  usuaL*  .  £dng  thus:  au^^nw^tedin 
siiie^  increased  mentat  power  is  the  consequence  j^  this  augiMSb 
tationt  '  One  of  the  most  remsrkabb^pbenometavin  the  setood 
stage  of  rickets/  saya  M.  MpufokoA^i^  b.lheifnrecbt^ioujiijl^* 
velopment,  and.  the  energy  of  theioif)Hectual'fiiPuUtcs.<  iiBJclMftj 
^ildran  have  minds  active. and  penetfialtn^';. their,  wii: is  aal4)i- 
nishing;  they  are  susceptible,  of  lively  passione,- anal  ba^enpeft. 
spicacity  which  does, not  belong  to  tbeir  age«  Their  braioai^i* 
large  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cranium  doe;^'  He  adds,>  'iXhia 
wonderful  imagination,  this  judgment^  this  pnstnature^menia^ 
power  which  rickpta  occasioni  b^^bnt  a  sbt^t  duration)  Th» 
iA^eliectual  faculties  areisoon,  ^hau#ted  by  the  < precocity' iind 
energy. pf  this- development^.*  ...  .  i..  .-  ■  v  .  t  ...i> 
.  '<  I  doi)ot  say  or;bdieve  tbti  i^uciousi  inskikiig  9f  tfeminflb 
9f  young  djiildren  iivilLfrei%uei^yic$kim.tbi>  ^isensei  but  lihe^ 
li^ve.tbere  is  great  dai^er  thlititwill  pnoNJ^ce/  tbef.aatoe  unsft- 
tMcal  gcowth  jof  the  braiOy  ^nd  tbi»wiU'gi;ire.nseit9(anifxhibitkMi 
^i'pnpf^rior I  mental  ,powQv«  ^anid  be/follorii^ed»,  as  ioiChnctsasejitf 
rickets^,  by  parmaoent  waakness^  qtIobs  of.laientatieoergyJW 

Sevfsral  in.tei;eaUng  cases  follow,  fpr  wbu>b  mre)  must  refer rto 
the  voluroei.  Of  one  case  of  infaciittne^piteoociliy  thfsaudlor  auyrsc 
^^  The  following,  in  my  opinion,. is  the  true«xplanatiiiftof  the 
surprising,  mental  powera  exhibited  by  this  boyw>  Iliseansi^or 
some,  other  cause  irritated  bis  brain;  thbi  irritatimi^ attvajoMd 
more  than  an  oixlinary  .quaoUty  of  blood  la  the  hoad^  and  ilhus 
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exoili^)^  and  unnaturtllj  *cf  ^prematuivly  dereloped,  certain  por- 
tidms  of  the  brain;  and  just  in  pro|)ortion  as  these  were  de- 
veloped, his  mental  powers  were  increased.''' — (P.  44.) 
J'^'Tlie  second  section  is  wound  up  by  the  following  words,  part 
yniUcd in  italics:  '*  From  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  we  ga- 
ther'the -folio  wing  facts,  which  should  be  made  the  basis  of  all 
instruction  ;  faicts  which  I  wish  often  to  repeat.  The  brain  is 
ihe'fnateriiilorgnn  hjj  tohkh  all  tiie  mental  faculties  are  manU 
Jk^i-l'^i  Uf  exceedingly  delicate^  and  Imt partially  developed  in 
chUdhnod;  over-ea:ciUmeni  of  it  xohen^'in  this  stat^  is  extremdy 
hmttrdou9r—(l\  50.) 

i'{>r  Brighanrs  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  *^  Consequences 
which  bai'e  resulted  from  inattention  to  the  connexion  between 
fbe  mind  and  the  body,**^  and  to  the  proposition  that  ^*  the  best 
mndsarc  Hot  produced  by  early  mental  culture.*"     He  strongly 
reoomniends  to  teachers  of  youth  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
buban  anatomy  and  physiology,  especially  of  the  brain,  before 
they  proceed  to  cultivate  and  discipline  the  mind.     He  objects 
to  the  excdssive  abundance  of  **  books  for  children,*"  some  of 
ckem  for  cliildren  of  from  two  to  three  years  of  age ;   and  holds 
tiuit  4ime  is  idly  spent  and  mind  injured  in  poring  over  such 
books.     This,  he  says,  is  the  result  of  making  prodigies  of  chiU 
dren.     The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  infant  educa- 
tion which  the  author  deprecates.      "  That  children  do  have 
their  mental  powers  prematurely  tasked,  is  a  fact  which  I  know 
from  personal  observation.     I  have  seen  a  course  like  the  follow- 
ing pursued  in  many  families  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  I  know  that  this  course  is  approved  of  by  many  excellent 
persons.     Children  of  both  sexes  are  required,  or  induced,  to 
eortimit  to  memory  many  verses,  texts  of  Scripture,  stories.  See, 
before  they  are  three  years  of  age.     They  commence  attending 
school,  for  six  hours  each  day,  before  the  age  of  four,  and  often 
•before  the  age  of  three  ;  where  they  are  instructed,  during  three 
years,  in  reading,  geography,  astronomy,  history,  arithmetic,  geo- 
Htetry,  chemistry,  botany,  natural  history,  &c.  &c.     Tiiey  also 
commit  to  memory,  while  at  school,  many  hymns,  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  catechisms,  &c.     During  the  same  period  they 
attend  every  Sunday  a  Sabbath-school,  and  there  recite  long  les- 
sons: some  are  required  to  attend  upon  divine  service  at  the 
diurch  twice  each  Sunday,  and  to  give  home  account  of  the  ser- 
mon.    In  addition  to  these  labours,  many  children  have  nume- 
rous books,  journals,  or  magazines  to  read,  which  are  designed  for 
youth.    I  have  known  some  required  to  give  strict  attention  to  the 
diapter  read  in  the  family  in  the  morning,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  it ;  and  have  been  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  wonderful 

Cower  of  memory  exhibited  on  such  occasions  by  children  when 
ut  five  or  six  years  of  age.     I  have  known  other  children,  iu 


add)ti<fti  tb  inoit  6f  the  alxive  performances,  indacred  to  li^afM' 
addttvonal  Hymn^  chapters  of  Scripture,  or  to  read  certain  bool^J 
by  the  proniise  of  presents  from  their  parents  or  friends.     '    '•'- 

^'  The  fbr^fng  account' failn  to  de«;ribe-th'e  aitiounr  of  rti^iili^ 
tek  hrbotir  reqtiirM  uf  many  children,  in  intelligent  and  iSespe<!t^ 
able  familr*s.'^^(P.  68,  59:)  .  n,  > 

•  The  fourth  s^tion  adduces  the  "  opinions  of  celebrated  phjr-i' 
(ridttnere^p^tirt/if  i^^hy  mentat  cultivation  ;'^  such  asTissOt,  Hu'rc-:^! 
land, 'Sj^uwKhrihry;*  Sinabnldi,  Friedlander,  Haiit»r,  Jutten,  tiiiSl' 
olfhers^  who  join  in  reprolming  early  mental  labnfur.       "  '     ''r 

We  trtnst  content  ourselves  wiih  referring  to'  the  fifth  ^<?ti6rt; ' 
on  the  ^^Jrtflu^tied  of  mental  cultivation  and  excitement  in  pro- 
dyeing  insanity,  nervous  afl^tiotfm,  aiid  diseases- of  the  heaft:* 

The  sixth  section  is  entitled  ^*  Remarks  upon  Moral  Educa-' 
tion< — ^^Iiifltiencecf  example  ;*"  and  here,  for  a  reason  that  will  af-' 
terwards  be  apparent,  we  think  it  important  to  quote  the  iruthor^s ' 
words.     ^^  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  respecting  the  dani 
ger  of  too  early  cultivating  the  intellectual'  faculties,  do  rtot  fol- 
Ty  apply  to  the  development  of  the  ^ora/ qualities;  though  iri 
regard  to  them  some  caution  is  neces^tary ;  far  danger  is  to  be  > 
apprehended. from  strrmgty  exciting  tlie  feelings  of  children  attd' 
awakening  thc^r  passions.     In  endeavouring  to  call  fi>rth  antf  ' 
GuitJir«te  those  morAl  qualities  which  are  good,  and  to  ^upprest' 
the  bad,  we  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  the  brain  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  is  also  tne  agent'' 
by  which' the  passions,  the  affections,  and  all  the  moral  qualitiei^;" 

'  *  We  hsve  tnacb  pkosure  in  quoMng  the  folkiwing  note  by  Dr  Brigfiam, 
clevoi(i4  49  that  greal  ixmb  t — *^  The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Vf«neb> ' 
edition  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  valuable  Sssay  upon  the  Elementary  Prindnles  of,^ 
Education.    A  later  edition  in  English,  with  additions,  ha^  been  piiblished,' 
wbidl  r  hbve  taUt  scfdti.    The  learned  and  estimable  author  of'  the  above  is 
noir  in  ibi^  counttyv  and  .proposes  to  lecture  upon  the  interesting  scitoce  of  - 
Phrenology ;  a  science  19.  i^hich  he  baji  given  a  philosophical  character,  and 
wliioh,  by  his  labours,  he  nas  advanced  to  its  present  high  standing.     I  can- 
not but  believe  that  his  visit  to  this  countr/  will  be  productive  of  great  good, 
bv*  Arreting  the  attcotton  of  the  pubtietatho  immease  importance  of  pbyal<-  ' 
cal  education  ;  a  branch  of  education,  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  which,  io  * 
this  country,  threatens  dangerous  and  lasting  consequences.     As  to  the  cor- 
rectness or  th6  phrenological  system,  I  am  not  qualified  to  determine  ;  but  so   , 
fiir  as  I  tare  bad  an  ^pportrniity  of  observing,  I  think  it  explains  the  pheno« 
mena  of  the  morbid  acUon  of  the  brain  far  hotter  than  any  other* 

''  I  leave  this  note  as  it  was  in  the  fi:st  edition,  tliough  the  work  referred 
to  has  been  reprinted  in  this  country.  I  still  hope,  that,  although  its  illus- 
trldlis  suthor  lived  but  a  Ibw  months  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  his  vi- 
sit w iU  be  of  grttt  sarvke  to  it,  and  that  he  wiU  ere  long  be  aocounteda  great 
benelactor. 

**  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  but  a  few  days  before  the  illness 
which  terminated  his  life,  he  remarks  upon  the  uncommon  mental  activity  of 
the.  people  of  this  osuntry,  and  expresses  his  belief  thai  the  sdence*  which  he-  ' 
tauafat  would  do  gre^t  good  here,  and  would  '  contribute  to  a  relbrm  in  edu* 
cation/  I  trust  tnat  he  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  subject,  that 
will  not  subside  tmtil  the  benefits  he  predicted  are  realized.**^(Pp.  GO,  67) 


'    1  > 


i^l^V.^  prpA^«4  ib^t  tbe^.brainii^  the  ma^jri^  organ,  ,oi',  the  mindr 
Insanity  ^Iq^qi  furnUb^^  qbuadaf^t,  prooif. .  ,T|hia  difi?4s<^j  of;  itbet 
bfjii^i^or^n  dprangeia  the,;n)qral  as  the  ^i^lvJiectuaJ  facultiee.^ 
-y|j?.^870  Agw ;  ,^'  Tibie  g^9^t,pbJ9a,  thqrefipr^,  in  mm9l  edi*^ 
oatioifi  should  be,  to  call  into  repeatefi*  acupn  tliose  jorgans  that 
inam|eRt  .the  g(^ .  .qut^lui^Sj^  and  incr^as^  .tb^ir  oc;tivity  atid 
pow^i  f!or  tUis  purpose.  It  .is  neo^seary  to  study,  the  charai?tera 
of  children  when  qiiite  young ;  and  whi^nceptain. moral  q^Iiiiies 
appear  to  predominate^  that,  are  likely  to  produce  bad  traita/Of 
ct)ars|cterv great  efforts. ^oukl.be^  niade;.ta.develope  and. call/in* 
tq  activity  oppo^te  qualil^^s :  when  a  chiid  appear^  exceedingly 
sel»sb^.b9  shoqid  be  laMght  an4  accuBtomed  to  praetiae  benevcu 
lence.  .la  thia  manner  it  U  m  certain  that  the  moral  qualities 
wiMGh  are, most  deMrable  may  hecuhivatrd  and  made  pcedomi^ 
nai^t,  as  that  the  meinory  may  b^  increaaod  by  exerciser 

We  regret  we  bave.  not  space  to  anaiyze  the  seventh  and 
eighth  sections,  entitled  ^^  The  cuUivaiioa  of  the  mind  at  a  pro^ 
per  time  of  lite  not  injurious  but  beneficial,  to  health  C  and 
*^  Influence  of, ipental  cultivation  in  prodwi^iog.  dyspepsia,  in  li-^ 
te^ary  men  ;  irritation  of  the.  brain  the  moKt  frequent  cause  d 
tbis.'Pisease.^  In  both  seqtiqns  the  reader  will  find  some  most 
valuable  practical  truths.  Among  the  reasons  which,  ind«;pen«: 
deptly  of  his  own  experience,  have  led  Dr  Brigham  ta.the  opi^ 
nioDv  thaty  in.  many  cases,  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  is  primarily  9, 
disease  or  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  are  the  following:-— 

^*  Fir^t^  A/ blow  or  otber  injury  of  the  beady  or  a  tumorrrin 
tbe^bratin^  frequently  produces  sicKnifs?,  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
aAd  all  the's^mptotns  of  dyspej^sia. 

*^  Seconds  Dyspepsia  ^  may  pe  produced  by  mental  affections,^ 
says  Dr  Parry ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  numerocw 
oliiservers.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  bad 
news,  or  menial  agitation,  in  destroying  the  appetite  and  de- 
ranging digestion,  and  thus  producing  dyspepsia  for  a  short 
time  P 

*•  Thitdy  Insghity,  or  disease  of  the  brain,  is  usually  precede^ 
by  the  symptoms  of  dyspc^phia,  and  recovery  from  mental  de-* 
rangement  is  ofiten  manced  by  a  return  af  these  symptom^.^ 

"  Fourth^  Examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
after  long  continued  dyspeptic  symptoms,  confirms  the  opinion 
I  have  advanced,  that  dyspepsia  is  often  a  disease  of  the  head, 
and  not  of  the  stomach.^ 

^'  Fifths  The  fact  that  dyspepsia  is  frequently  cured  by  per- 
mitting the  overtasked  and  ttved  brain  to  rest,  or  by  changing 
the  naental  labour  or  excitement,  is  evidence  that  it  is  a  primary 
disease  of  the  head,  atid  not  of  the  stomach.'*' 
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<*  Sixth,  The  fact  that  dyspepsia  is  a  disease  chiefly  confined 
to  the  studious,  to  those  whose  minds  are  much  exercised  and 
excited,  and  to  those  who,  by  too  early  mental  education,  have 
had  a  predominance  given  to  the  nervous  system,  is  evidence 
that  the  brain  is  the  primary  organ  aflfected.'' 

^*  FinaUy^  If  dyspepsia  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  why  is  it 
not  more  frequently  cured  by  attention  to  diet  than  it  is  P'' — 
(Pp.  103,  106,  112,  114,  119.) 

These  propositions  are  defended  and  illustrated  at  considera- 
ble length,  and  the  whole  section  is  worthy  of  being  attentively 
studied  both  by  physicians  and  patients.  A  table  is  appended, 
exhibiting  the  age  attained  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  men  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  from  50  years  to 

109. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  even  to  detail,  on  Dr  Brigham^s 
views  of  early  mental  culture,  that  we  may  apply  them  to  the 
question  now  so  deeply  interesting  the  country  and  the  legisr 
lature,  that  of  infant  school  education.  Mr  Cobbett,  in  one  of 
his  Registers,  published  shortly  before  his  death,  applied  Dr 
Brigham^s  facts  and  reasonings  indiscriminately  to  the  con- 
demnation of  these  institutions ;  against  which,^  had  he  lived,  he 
meant  to  raise  his  voice  in  Parliament.  He  announced,  more- 
over, his  intention  of  pnnting  a  cheap  edition  of  Dr  Brigham^s 
work,  obviously  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  popular  basis 
for  his  warfare  against  the  system.  We  do  not  regret  that  he  did 
not  wage  the  war,  but  we  should  have  thanked  him  for  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  volume ;,  for  we  feel  that  more  temperate  rea^ 
soners, — among  whom,  we  are  confident,  we  may  rank  Dr  Brig, 
ham  himself, — can  make  u«e  of  that  work,  not  for  the  destruc* 
tion,  but  for  the  defence  and  benefit,  of  infant  schools.  Mr 
CobbetOs  intention  regarding  it  is  about  to  be  fulfilled  by  his 
son. 

In  all  that  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Schools,* 
we  have  broadly  and  anxiously  stated,  tliat  moral  training,  and 
that  guarded  precisely  as  it  is  by  Dr  Brigham  in  his  fifth  sec- 
tion,— so  as  to  exercise  the  superior  moral  sentiments,  which  in 
general,  when  left  to  themselves,  act  too  feebly  to  be  in  the 
smallest  danger  of  over-excitement,  and  to  regulate  and  mo- 
derate the  selfish  passions  and  animal  propensities,— is  the  pru 
maty  end  of  an  infant  school ;  and  that  intellectual  training 
should  be  a  secondary  and  accessary  object  only.  As  a  se- 
condary object,  we  have  strongly  urged  that  it  should  never 
approach  to  labour^  that  it  should  never  overtask  the  infants, 
and  that  the  utmost  they  attain  should  be  acquired  incidentally, 
almost  unconsciously,  and  in  the  very  manner  in  which  the  in- 
fant would  instruct  himself,  by  the  exercise  of  his  senses  and 

•  Vol.  vl  p.  418,  and  voL  viL  p.  108.  See  also  Simpson's  "  Necessity  of 
Popular  Education,"  p.  133. 
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observing  powers,  if  left  alone ;  only  that  his  attention  siiould 
be  better  directed,  and  the  faculties  which  Nature,  as  Dr 
Brigham  rightly  affirms,  has,  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  appetized 
for  that  knowledge  of  external  objects  which  infancy  is  the  pe- 
riod to  attain,  should  receive  their  legitimate  food  better  pre- 
pared and  more  usefully  administered.  We  have  ever  been 
enemies  to  long  lessons,  tasks,  and  laborious  repetitions.  When 
teachers  of  infant  schools  have  forgotten,  as  they  are  perhaps 
apt  to  do,  that  the  intellectual  training  is  only  secondary,  have 
allotted  to  it  the  principal  place  and  the  larger  share  of  time, 
and,  yielding  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  parents,  who  wish 
*'  learning*"  for  their  money,  have  crammed  their  infant  pupils 
for  the  supposed  credit  of  their  own  teaching,  we  have  held  that 
they  were  departing  from  the  essential  principle  of  legitimate 
infant  training.  Nothing  would  tend  more  effectually  to  bring 
them  back  within  the  proper  bounds  of  that  intellectual  train- 
ing which  should  be  harmless  and  even  beneficial,  than  just 
such  a  work  as  Dr  Brigham''8 ;  and  we,  therefore,  earnestly  re^ 
commend  it  to  the  perusal  and  reperusal  of  every  infant  school 
teacher.  One  obvious  improvement  it  would  be  well  if  the 
directors  of  infant  schools  would  most  especially  enforce — a 
grent  deal  more  time  ought  to  he  spent  in  the  play-gronnd^  or 
at  least  at  play^  thAn  is  nox&  almost  any  wliere  aiUnved.  Tho 
usual  alternation  is  an  hour  at  lessons,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  play-ground.  We  would  hnve  this  proportion 
well  nigh  reversed;  we  should  imsh  to  see  the  iivfhnts^  at  the  very 
leasts  one-half  their  school  day  in  the  play-ground.  Thcie  can 
else  be  no  time,  no  opportunity,  for  moral  exercise  in  reasonably 
continued  intercourse.  The  teacher's  handbell  is  rung  for  a  re- 
turn to  lessons  before  they  have  had  time  to  commix,  and  even 
before  they  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  air  and  muscular  exer- 
cise; while  he  himself,  engrossed,  as  he  is,  with  the  intellectual 
department,  is  led  to  pay  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  play- 
ground intercourse — the  true  infant  school — and  the  moral  dis- 
cipline which  may  there  be  realized. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Brigham  has  ever  seen  an  infant 
school  on  the  system  of  Wilderspin.  His  objections  have  all  of 
them  reference  to  common  school  or  nursery  tasking  and  ex- 
amining. We  have  not  heard  that  the  Wilderspin  system  has 
been  yet  realized  in  America.*     In  it,  Dr  Brigham  would  at 

*  There  are  seven  Infant  Schools  in  Boston,  which  were  visited  and  re- 
ported on  last  jear  bj  a  Committee  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society. 
The  Report  is  published  in  the  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  III.  These 
schools  are  superintended  by  female  teachers,  who  devote  particular  attention 
to  the  moral  culture  of  the  children,  but  follow  no  definite  system  of  tuition. 
Pictures  and  objects  are  however  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
children  are  not  kept  too  long  in  a  constrained  posture.    Some  of  the  schools 
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once  we  a  fidd  for  the  best  poeable  employmeDt,  intellectiifd, 
moral,  and  phyncaU  of  chfldren  from  two  to  six  years  of  age — 
the  best,  the  only,  arruigemeiit,  when  they  are  judidously 
managed,  for  dispensing  precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  inteU 
lectiuu  culture^  and  that  moral  and  physical  exercise,  which  are 
most  desirable,  and  which  can  be  raized  only  in  a  little  con- 
muntty  of  sufficient  numbers,  as  we  have  often  said,  and  in  no 
private  family  whatever.  But  to  proceed  blindly  to  cry  down 
the  infant  scnool  system,  by  which  alone  a  practical  course  of 
moral  education  can  be  applied  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
from  a  hasty  conclusion  that  an  infant  school  is  a  machine  for 
overtasking,  overworking,  and  overexciting,  the  minds,  and  de- 
stroying the  health,  of  children,  would  be  a  proceeding  of  gross 
ignorance,  and  great  and  serious  mischief.  Yet  we  are  glad  it 
has  been  threatened ;  we  rgoice,  too,  in  Dr  Brigharo^s  work ; 
for  the  threat  and  the  work  will  both  tend  to  put  infant  schocd 
conductors  on  their  guard,  lest  their  schools  should  lapse  into 
the  abuse  which  has  thus  been  pointed  out. 

We  have  only  to  add  on  this  head,  that,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Model  Infant  School,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  al* 
though  there  is  more  lesson  work  and  less  play-ground  exercise 
than  we  quite  approve,  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the 
effects  of  overdoing  which  Dr  Brigham  justly  deprecates :  the 

are  Ul-rentilatedy  and  to  none  k  a  proper  pUr-ground  attached ;  but  itill 
thej  leem  to  be  much  more  raUonally  conduct^  than  thoee  known  to  Dr 
Brigham,  who  resides  in  Hartford.  The  Committee^  in  closing  their  re- 
port, **  express  the  high  degree  of  pleasure  and  interest  they  have  received 
from  the  visits  thej  have  paid  to  toese  infant  scInk^s.  The  cheerfulness — 
the  activity — ^the  healthy,  bappj  looks  of  the  children — ^their  interest  in  the 
various  exercises — were  such  as  no  friend  of  the  young  could  look  upon  with- 
out deliffht  We  were  glad  to  see  an  approach  made,  as  we  certainlv  did  ia 
these  scnools,  towards  a  proper  and  rational  mode  of  treating  and  educating 
the  vounger  members  of  the  £uniiy  of  man.  We  have  obnrved  in  these 
establishments  the  dawn  of  a  happy  day — ^when  human  nature  shall  be  trained 
with  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  powers,  faculties,  and  constitution,  assigned 
it  by  its  great  Creator.  We  are  confident  that  the  infant  school  system  needs 
only  to  be  improved,  as  it  may  be,  and  based  firmly,  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  upon 
the  ultimate  principles  of  human  nature,  to  prove  of  the  highest  service  in 
ameliorating  manls  present  condition.  Let  children  be  gathered  in  infant 
schools  as  early  as  possible— let  them  meet  with  their  feuow-beings  in  the 
morning  of  their  days,  that  they  may  imbibe  early  the  social  principle  of  hu- 
manity— let  their  various  faculties  and  sentiments  be  exercised  and  trained 
as  soon  as  they  are  developed— let  the  infimt  pupil  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  love,  and  yield  to  the  mild  but  firm  pressure  of  authority — let  his  early 
discipline  be  grounded  on  the  future  supremacy  of  his  moral  sentiments^ 
let  ail  that  can  adorn,  guard,  ennoble,  ana  perfect  human  nature,  be  aimed  at 
from  the  beginning  of  the  child*s  career— and  the  great  purpose  of  the  Crea* 
torof  all  wiilbeaocomplished.''  It  is  added,  however,  by  the  Committee, 
that  ^  this  system,  good  as  it  is,  and  excellent  as  it  may  be  made,  is  verv 
partially  understoodT  and  very  poorly  supported  among  us.  Its  true  friends 
tre  grieved  to  see  it  lying  under  such  neglect.**  Would  that  we  had  it  in 
our  power  to  use  different  language  with  respect  to  infknt  education  in 
Briuin  J  ^^  ^^ 
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chiidren  appear  in  school  uniformly  in  the  inost  rosy  health  and 
high  spirits,  delighting  in  all  they  learn  as  mere  amusement, 
•—quite  as  insensible  of  acquisiuon  as  if  they  were  picking  it 
up  of  themselves,  and  utter  strangers  to  any  thing  bearing  the 
semblance  of  mental  labour.  These  statements  are  grounded 
on  the  personal  experience  of  five  years.  Mr  Wilderspin  has 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty,  and  can  fully  .confirm 
mir  conclusions. 


ARTICLE  V. 

LETTER  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  OEOANS  OF  COM- 
PARISON AND  WIT*    Bj  Oeovob  Hancock,  Esq. 

To  GaoaoK  Coxbe,  Esq. 

Sf  B,-^I  feel  assured  that  the  great  importance  of  the  science  to 
the  advancement  of  which  you  have  so  largely  contributed,  will 
induce  you  to  pardon  my  addressing,  I  am  aft'aid,  rather  a  lonff 
letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  two  phrenological  organs  with 
regard  to  whicn  (though  your  System  and  Dr  Spurzheim'^s  are 
the  only  works  which  I  have  haaan  opportunity  of  consulting) 
I  have  arrived  at  conclusions  entirely  different  from  yours,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  wnose  argu- 
ments you  appear  to  have  overruled.  I  allude  to  the  argu* 
ments  of  Mr  Scott  upon  the  subject  of  the  two  organs  of  Coub- 
parison  and  Wit,  by  which  he  has  endeavoured,  as  it  apoears 
to  me  not  unsuccessfully,  to  prove  that  the  true  office  oi  the 
one  is  to  observe  resemblances,  and  of  the  other  to  detect  dif- 
ferences. To  these  arguments  Dr  Spurzheim  objects  (and  you 
coincide  in  the  objection),  **  that  the  perception  of  a  resemblance 
is  the  result  of  a  lower,  and  that  of  a  difference  of  a  higher,  de- 
gree of  power  and  activity  in  each  intellectual  faculty.  Colour^ 
for  example,  when  feeble,  sees  a  resemblance  between  hues, 
which,  by  a  more  powerful  organ,  are  at  once  perceived  to  be 
different ;  a  feeble  organ  of  Tune  perceives  harmony,  where  a 
higher  faculty  discovers  discord,  &c.  Hence  every  organ  per- 
ceives both  resemblances  and  differences  within  its  own  sphere.*** 
Rut  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  differ  from  so  high  an  autliority, 
I  would  submit  that  a  small  organ  of  Colour  <K)es  fiot  see  a  re- 
semblance between  colours,  which  a  more  powerful  organ  per- 
ceives to  be  different ;  neither  does  a  feeble  organ  of  Tune  per- 
ceive harmony  where  a  larger  organ  discovers  discord.  The 
feeble  organs,  in  both  cases,  only  do  not  perceive  diffircnceSn 
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which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  perceiving  resemblances* 
For,  may  I  ask,  how  can  any  organ,  whether  large  or  small, 
perceive  resemblances  which   do   not   in  fact  exist?      If  Dr 
Spurzheim  were  correct,  a  small  organ  would  present  the  sin- 
gular  anomaly  of  possessing  a  greater  power  of  perceiving  re^ 
semblances  than  a  large  organ ;  and,  if  the  case  were  to  oc- 
cur, of  an  individual  possessing  no  organ  of  Colour  at  all,  he 
would  present  the  still  more  wonderful  and  anomalous  instance 
of  a  person  possessing  a  power  of  perceiving  resemblances 
between  colours  which  he  could  not  even  perceive.     In  like 
manner,  a  person  with  little  or  no  organ  of  Tune,  totally  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  harmony  in  sounds  which  are  concordant, 
would  have  the  power  of  perceiving  harmony  in  sounds  which 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world  confess  to  be  discords.  The  fact 
however,  would  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  a  person  in  whom  any 
particular  organ  is  small, — the  or^n  of  Colour,  for  instance, — 
not  being  able  to  perceive  the  difference  between  any  two  or 
more  particular  qualities,— -the  qualities  blue  and  green,  or  red 
and  brown,  for  example, — concludes  falsely  that  they  are  iden- 
tical :  he  supposes  or  fancies  a  resemblance,  but  he  does  not  see 
or  perceive  one ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  he  cannot  per- 
ceive what  has  in  fact  no  existence. 

Again,  it  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  each  intellectual  or- 
gan ''  perceives  both  resemblances  and  differences  within  its 
own  sphere.^  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  spe- 
cies of  resemblance  and  difference  is  implied  in  the  very  notion 
of  perception.  Thus  I  cannot  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
colour  green,  without  discriminaHng'  it  from  all  other  colours. 
Neither  can  I  discover  the  relations  which  exist  between  diffe- 
rent shades  of  the  same  colour,  without  having  a  power  of  per- 
ceiving  their  resemblance*  In  the  same  manner,  the  organ  of 
Tune  perceives  the  relation  existing  between  sounds  produced 
by  strilcing  the  same  note  of  any  musical  instrument  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force,  and  between  the  same  note  struck  on 
two  different  instruments,  and  between  two  notes  which  harmo- 
nize if  struck  at  the  same  time,  &c.  It  also  discriminates  the 
difference  between  one  note  and  another,  and  between  two  or 
more  discordant  notes,  and  two  notes  that  harmonize.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, that  because  each  intellectual  organ  perceives  both  resem- 
blances and  differences  existing  between  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  which  such  organ  is  alone  fitted  to  take  cognizance,  another 
organ  which  is  known  to  take  cognizance  of  resemblances  exist- 
ing between  qualities  of  which  it  takes  no  cognizance,  but  con- 
cerning which  other  organs  are  alone  conversant,  should  be  the 
,same  orran  as  that  which  takes  cognizance  of  differences  be- 
tween them.     As  well  might  it  be  maintained  that  the  same 
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oi^an  which  perceives  resemblances  between  such  qualities' 
also  takes  cognizance  of  such  qualities ;  for  instance,  that  the 
organ  of  Comparison,  which  discovers  a  resemblance  between  the 
colour  scarlet  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  receives  not  its  im- 
pressions of  those  qualities  which  it  compares  by  means  of  the 
organs  of  Colour  and  Tune,  but  that  itself  perceives  the  quali- 
ties which  it  compares  :  for  it  is  not  more  true,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  understand  it,  that  the  same  organ  which  compares 
discriminates,  than  that  the  same  organ  which  compares,  per- 
ceives or  takes  cognizance  of  the  qualities  compared ;  as  for  in- 
stance when  the  organ  of  Colour  perceives  three  diiFerent  shades 
of  one  colour,  and  by  its  own  power  of  comparison  discovers 
both  the  resemblances  and  differences  which  exist  among  them. 
It  does  certainly  appear  to  me,  then,  that,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  the  former,  a  confusion  of  terms  by  Dr  Spurzheim  has  been, 
and  it  is  so  frequently,  a  source  of  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  that 
the  power  of  perceiving  resemblance  and  difference  by  each 
particular  organ,  which  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  per- 
ception, being  essentially  different  from  the  powers  possessed,  as 
I  contend,  by  the  two  organs  under  consideration,  no  parity  of 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  two  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  no  man  can  have  a  clear  perception  of  any 
particular  quality  by  means  of  any  organ,  unless  that  organ  pos- 
sess the  power  of  comparison  for  which  Dr  Spurzheim  con- 
tends, ana  which,  of  course,  I  admit.  But  a  man  endowed  with 
a  small  organ  of  Comparison,  though,  by  the  aid  of  the  organs 
of  Colour  and  Tune  he  might  possess  a  perfectly  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  colour  scarlet,  and  of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  would 
vainly  endeavour  to  discover  any  resemblance  between  them. 
As  vainly,  according  to  my  limited  observation,  would  a  man 
endowed  with  a  small  organ  of  Wit  (as  it  is  termed),  attempt  to 
discover  those  nice  and  delicate  points  of  difference  which  men 
of  acute  minds  occasionally  discover  between  objects  of  compari- 
son. I  have  myself  often  vainly  endeavoured,  by  explaining  the 
points  of  resemblance,  to  make  palpable  to  men  in  whom  I  have 
observed  the  organ  of  Comparison  small  in  proportion  to  the 
other  organs,  the  relation  existing  between  the  colour  and  the 
sound  above  mentioned.  They  have  acknowledged,  indeed, 
when  pressed  in  argument,  that  both  the  colour  and  the  sound 
arrest  and  arouse  the  attention ;  and  that  the  general  impression 
produced  by  each  is  stirring,  enlivening,  and  agreeable ;  but  a 
smile  of  incredulity  always  accompanied  the  admission.  They 
have  always  insisted  that  it  must  depend  upon  association,  and 
have  shewn  that  if  they  understood,  they  have  not  felt,  the  re- 
semblance which  really  exists  between  them.  I  have  observed 
this  more  particularly  in  a  brother  of  my  own,  in  whom  Causality 
and  Wit  are  large,  and  Comparison,  though  not  small,  decidedly 
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inferior  to  the  organs  of  the  other  reflecting  faculties.  Having 
the  organ  of  Comparison  large,  I  amused  myself  with  hunting 
down  other  similar  resemblances,  such  as  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  t^o  colours  known  as  Prussian  blue  and  lake  (not  as 
addressed  to  the  organ  of  Colour  but  to  Comparison) ;  and  be- 
tween lighter  shades  of  pink  and  blue,  and  the  sound  of  a  salver 
bell  or  hdrp ;  and  between  the  colour,  at  least  the  appiearance  of 
silver,  and  the  sound  of  a  dulcimer :  these,  however,  were  all  alike 
unfelt  by  the  same  individual,  though  all  were  acknowledged  by 
one  of  my  sisters  in  whom  the  organ  of  Comparison  is  larger.  But 
if  my  observations  upon  this  occasion  have  been  accurate,  what 
becomes  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  proposition  that  "  the  perception  of 
resemblances  is  the  effect  of  a  lower,  and  that  of  difference  of  A 
higher,  degree  of  power  and  activity  in  the  same  orran  ?^  Here, 
in  my  brother,  is  an  instance  of  an  individual  enaowed  with  a 
moderate  organ  of  Comparison,  utterly  unable  to  perceive  a  re- 
semblance which  I  perceive  without  effort,  and  yet  possessing 
such  a  power  of  perceiving  differences,  and  these  in  the  cases 
speci6ea  appeared  to  him  so  broadly  marked,  that  he  ridi- 
culed the  very  idea  of  there  being  any  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  qualities  compared,  and  smiled  uniformly  at  my 
efforts  to  explain  it.  In  every  other  individual  who  has  re- 
jected these  resemblances,  I  have  observed  a  similar  conforma- 
tion ;  and  in  one,  a  physician,  who  has,  I  believe,  just  reason  to 
pride  himself  upon  his  great  powers  of  discrimmation  in  his 
profession,  the  organ  which  I  would  fain  call  the  organ  of  Dis- 
criminativenessi  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  reflective 
organs, — and  from  him,  accordingly^  I  obtained  only  ridicule. 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  I  should  expect  to  find  an  exactly  op- 
posite conformation  in  the  person  who  maintained  the  objection 
to  Phrenology,  that  the  two  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Destruc- 
tiveness  existmg  in  an  equal  degree  of  development  in  the  same 
individual,  would  neutralize  each  other  like  an  acid  and  an  al- 
kali. In  this  case,  there  is  an  obvious  want  of  power  to  discri- 
minate an  essential  difference,  and  at  the  same  time  evidence  of 
an  active  organ  of  Comparison,  inducing  a  habit  of  mind  which 
inclines  the  individual  to  infer  identity  in  all  cases  in  which  dif- 
ference is  not  perceived  ;  and  certainly  I  have  uniformly  found 
a  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  Wit,  and  a  predominance  of  the  or- 
gan of  Comparison,  in  all  those  individuals  in  whom  I  have  ob- 
served a  tendency  to  reason  falsely,  from  a  similar  disposition  of 
mind.  And  here  the  question  occurs  to  me.  Have  not  these  or- 
gans some  higher  oiHce  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  clearly 
assigned  to  them  ?  Docs  not  their  situation  in  the  midst  of  the 
forehead,  above  the  knowing  organs,  and  adjoining  Causality, 
indicate  their  being  designed  for  more  important  uses  than  that 
of  merely  giving  an  ornament  and  a  charm  to  conversation,  and 
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poetry,  and  literature  ?  Are  they  not  essential  to  the  due  exer- 
cise of  Causality  ?  Between  two  constant  concomitants  of  which 
it  takes  cognizance,  can  Causality,  without  their  assistance,  do 
more  than  merely  infer  a  necessary  connexion  and  dependence  ? 
Without  Discriminativeness,  can  Causality  decide  between  two 
concomitants  which  is  cause  and  which  effect  ?  Without  Com- 
parison, can  it  trace  the  relations  which  exist  between  similar  causes 
and  similar  effects?  Without  thelar^e  organ  of  Comparison 
which  is  obvious  in  the  portraits  of  Mdthus,  would  he  by  Cau- 
sality alone  have  been  aole  to  perceive  the  relation  which  the  poor 
laws  of  England,  the  potato  system  in  Ireland,  and  the  law  of  in- 
heritance in  France,  as  proximate  causes  of  pauperism,  bear  to  one 
another  ?  Without  the  organ  of  Wit,  would  he  have  been  able  to 
determine,  amid  the  mazeof  concomitants  by  which  so  many  mindtf 
have  been,  and  are  still,  perfectly  bewilderea,  which  are  onginally 
and  essentially  causes,  and  which  effects  ?  Were  I  to  be  guided 
only  by  my  own  limited  observations,  and  the  rather  immature 
reflection  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  this  question  since  it 
first  occurred  to  me,  I  should  say  not.  But  these  points,  per- 
haps, deserve  a  more  accurate  examination,  and  they  certamly 
require  a  more  enlarged  discussion  and  a  more  copious  illustra- 
tion, than  at  this  moment  I  feel  prepared  to  give  them.  Be- 
sides,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  offering  a 
solution  of  two  questions  connected  with  the  organs  under  dis- 
cussion, which  would  appear  to  be  still  unanswered.  The  first 
occurs  in  that  part  of  your  chapter  on  Wit,  in  which,  after  tran- 
scribing the  inscription  of  Mr  Littlejohn  under  the  sign  of 
Uobinhood,  and  mentioning  the  alteration  made  by  his  witless 
successor,  and  after  alluding  to  the  two  cases  of  lapsus  linfftuBy 
you  ask,  ^'  What  is  the  cause  of  the  more  laughable  effect  of 
the  f^econd  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  wit  is  actutuly  extinguish- 
ed ?^  The  other  occurs  where,  after  stating  consecutively  a 
ludicrous  and  an  affecting  and  beautiful  similitude,  you  ask, 
"  What  occasions  the  perception  of  wit  in  the  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  other  .^^  It  appears  to  me,  that,  by  following  up  the 
philosophical  mode  winch  Mr  Scott  has  recommended,  an  easy 
solution  of  both  questions  may  be  obtained.  To  begin  with 
the  second,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  first  in  natural  order.  If 
we  examine  any  particular  instance  of  a  witty  combination,  I 
believe  we  shall  invariably  find,  not  only  that  there  is,  as  Mr 
Scott  observes,  resemblance  and  difference,  but  that  the  resem- 
blance is  uniformly  weak,  and  in  many  cases  more  apparent 
than  real,  while  the  points  of  difference  are  broadly  marked  and 
essential ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  instance  of  beau- 
tiful or  sublime  similies  and  metaphors,  the  resemblance  is  real 
and  palpable,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  mind  in  a  manner  so 
forcible  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the  points  of  dif- 
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ference.  Thus,  in  the  lines  which  you  have  quoted  from  Hudi* 
bras,  the  *^  lobster  boilM^  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the 
rising  morn ;  though,  in  this  instance,  part  of  the  absurdity 
seems  to  arise  from  the  extreme  vulgarity  and  bathos  of  the  al- 
lusion. Again,  in  the  case  of  Littlejohn,  the  resemblance  is 
merely  nominal.  In  the  common  case  of  puns,  it  is  merely  ver- 
bal.    When  Kilty 

"  Obtains  the  chariot  for  the  day. 
And  sets  the  world  on  fire/* 

the  resemblance  to  Phaeton,  in  the  car  of  Apollo,  is  extremely 
remote,  and  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  metapho- 
rical conflagration  of  the  world  is  obvious.  A  friend  of  mine 
being  at  a  party  at  Paris  where  the  game  of  forfeits  was  the 
amusement  of  the  evening,  a  French  officer  who  had  forfeited 
asked  him  with  a  certain  air  of  afiected  nonchalance,  '^  Que  dS- 
sirez  vous  que  je  fas^e^  Monsieur  ?^  To  which  my  friend  re- 
plied, in  an  assumed  tone  of  command,  "  Faites  tout  ce  que  vous 
ne  disirez  pasT  Here  is  an  instance  of  very  fine  wit.  The 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  hrusque  tone  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  spoken,  had  all  the  appearcmce^  the  re- 
semblance^  of  extreme  rudeness ;  but  as  the  rule  at  French  for- 
feits is,  that  the  party  forfeiting  is  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  is  directed,  the  recU  meaning  of  my  friend  was,  that  he 
might  do  exactly  what  he  liked,  which  was  of  course  extremely 
polite.  Let  us  now  examine  an  instance  of  wit  of  a  difierent 
order. 

^'  Mrs  A.  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr  B.  and  will  thank 
him  not  to  sufi*er  his  piggs  to  run  through  her  garden.^ 

*^  Mr  B.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs  A.,  and  will  thank 
her  not  to  spell  pig  with  two  ^•'s.'" 

In  this  instance,  perfectly  to  appreciate  the  wit,  such  as  it  is, 
we  suppose  Mrs  A.^s  servant  returning  with  the  answer  to  her 
complaint,  which  she  opens,  of  course  naturally  expecting  an 
expression  of  regret  and  apology.  Before  she  opens  the  let- 
ter, there  is  every  appearance  of  its  containing  nothing  less. 
She  opens  the  letter,  however,  and  the  difference  is  manifest ; — 
an  insult  is  added  to  the  injury,  for  which  not  the  slightest  apo- 
logy is  made. 

But  if,  in  every  instance  of  wit,  without  exception,  there  be 
excited  in  the  mind,  as  Mr  Scott  has  shewn,  a  perception  of  re- 
semblance and  difference, — and  if,  without  exception,  the  resem- 
blance in  every  instance  be  slight,  and  the  difference  be  strongly 
marked, — it  seems  almost  necessary  to  infer,  that  these  two  con- 
comitants of  resemblance  and  difference,  subject  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  in  which  they  are  found  united,  are  the  true  cause 
of  that  peculiar  delight  which,  in  minds  capable  of  appre- 
ciating wit,  never  fails  to  accompany  its  exhibition ;  and  this 
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opinion  receives  a  singular  confirmation  from  the  altered  propor- 
tions in  which  we  find  these  two  concomitants,  if  we  examine  a 
true  simile  or  metaphor.     I  will  take  Moore^s  simile — 

"  Like  the  gale  that  sighs  along 
Beds  01  oriental  flowerss** 

which  you  have  quoted,  for  my  example — admirably  adapted, 
as  1  find  it,  for  my  purpose.  Here,  in  the  first  stanza,  the 
poet  has,  with  great  art,  withheld  the  point  of  resemblance,  and 
you  read  it  without  discovering  the  force  of  the  similitude, 
of  which  only  the  terms  are  stated.  Still,  as  there  is  not  even 
an  appearance  of  resemblance,  and  points  of  difference  are  alone 
perceptible,  no  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  is  experienced,  but  the 
mind  remains  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anticipation.  But  when 
I  he  second  stanza  unveils  the  hidden  treasure,  we  are  so  struck 
with  the  exceeding  beauty  and  force  of  the  similitude,  that  the 
points  of  diflFerence  occupy  only  a  secondary  station  in  the  mind, 
which  is  principally  engaged  with  the  unexpected  resemblance 
which  it  has  discovered.  So,  I  believe,  in  every  other  case. 
The  conditions  of  the  concomitants  are  uniformly  reversed,  and 
the  effect  is  uniformly  different ;  the  pleasure  received  being  of 
an  entirely  opposite  character  from  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  exhibition  of  wit.  The  inference  of  the  causes  and  the 
conditions  also  in  this  case,  seems  inevitable,  and  the  two  cases 
seem  mutually  to  confirm  each  other. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  cases,  in  reference  to 
which  your  first  question  occurs,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plea- 
sure wnich  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  has  its  source  also 
in  the  perception  of  a  resemblance  and  difference,  of  which  the 
difference  again  is  more  strongly  marked  than  ever.  In  the 
cases  specified,  neither  Samuel  Johnson,  nor  the  unlucky  foot- 
man, ever  enjoyed  the  original  witticisms ;  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal wit,  therefore,  appears  in  their  attempted  imitations.  They 
become,  however,  unconsciously  sources  of  wit,  of  which  a  per- 
ception arises  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  thing  meant  and  the  thing 
produced,  the  thing  expected  by  the  observer  and  the  thing 
perceived  by  him.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  B.^s  answer  to 
Mrs  A.,  it  arises  from  the  difference  between  the  answer  expected 
and  the  answer  received.  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  footman 
never  having  perceived  the  resemblances  in  the  original  witti- 
cisms, their  imitations  are  as  devoid  of  any  resemblance  in  fact, 
as  the  originals  were  to  them  in  appearance  ;  but  the  observer 
who  perceives  the  resemblance  in  the  originals,  and  finds  none 
in  the  imitation,  perceives  at  once  a  new  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence, and  in  this  instance  the  resemblance  is  more  slight,  and 
the  difference*  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  originals.  Hence 
the  greater  absurdity  arises.    In  these  two  cases,  it  seems  ncces- 
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sary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  laugh,  that  the  observer  should 
be  capable  of  feeling  and  duly  appreciating  the  original  witU- 
cism,  and  that  it  should  be  still  present  to  his  mind.  If  Little- 
john  had  not  written  the  original  lines,  Samuel  Johnson^s  in* 
scription  would  have  been  merely  a  piece  of  incomprehensible 
dulness,  and  would  have  been  reaa  without  producing  the 
slightest  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  pleasure  arising  from  what 
are  termed  btdh^  is  invariably  traceable  to  the  same  causes.  An 
Englishman,  writmg  a  letter  at  a  coffee-house,  observes  an  Irish- 
man reading  it  as  he  writes  it.  Without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  offence,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
write  about,  but  that  a  d--d  tall  Irishman  is  reading  over  bis 
shoulder  every  word  he  writes.  The  Irishman  reads  this,  and, 
amid  the  tempest  of  his  feelings,  widessly  denies  the  fact,  by  his 
very  denial  proving  it.  Here  the  pleasure  again  arises  from  a 
perception  of  real  difference  and  apparent  resemblance,  a  differ- 
ence between  the  thing  intended  and  the  thing  done.  The  plea- 
sure arising  from  practical  jokes  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  A  boy  rises  for  a  moment  from  his  seat,  which  is  co> 
vertly  removed,  and  upon  his  attempting  to  sit  down,  he  over- 
balances himself  and  falls.  If  he  is  not  hurt,  and  is  tolerably 
ffood-tempered,  he  himself  cannot  refrain  from  jdining  in  the 
laugh  which  follows.  The  pleasure  here  again  is  traceable  to  a 
supposed  resemblance  and  real  difference,  the  difference  between 
the  thing  meant  and  the  thing  done. 

But  although  the  organ  of  Wit  (as  it  is  termed),  aided  by  the 
organ  of  Comparison,  appears  to  me  thus  to  be  the  principal  or- 
gan which  enables  us  to  enjoy  the  perception  of  Wit,  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  it  is  the  only  organ  by  means  of  which 
the  feeling  which  accompanies  that  perception  is  capable  of  be- 
ing excited.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  me,  that  each 
intellectual  organ,  within  its  own  sphere,  by  means  of  its  own 
innate  power  of  perceiving  resemblances  and  differences,  is  c^ 
pable  of  originating  the  feeling.  Thus  a  large  organ  of  Tune 
perceiving  the  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  perform- 
ances of  a  good  and  a  bad  singer  or  musician,  a  feeling  of  ridi- 
cule at  once  arises  in  the  mind,  and  a  smile  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  appear  to  me 
more  unphilosophical,  than  to  assign  the  name  of  Wit,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Gaiety,  to  the  organ  in  question.  The  organ  may, 
generally  speaking,  be  essential  to  the  perception  of  wit— ac- 
cording to  Mr  Scotfs  theory  and  mine,  it  would  be ;  the  gaiety 
too  may  be  inseparable  from  the  peculiar  exercise  of  the  organ 
under  discussion :  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  either  ap|)el- 
lation  is  appropriate,  ev^n  if  every  argument  in  favour  of  Dis- 
criminativeness  should  be  disproved.  Convinced,  however,  as  I 
feel)  of  the  truth  of  Mr  Scott's  theory,  I  cannot  help  thinJdngi 
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ibat  in  the  end  the  fact  will  be  satirfactority  ascertained,  and 
that  the  alteration  he  proposes  will  be  adopted ;  in  which  case, 
I  would  venture  to  propose  that  some  such  term  as  the  organ 
of  Js8iTnilativeness  should  be  substituted  for  the  organ  of  Com- 
parison. 

I  will  make  no  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which,  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  I  have  ventured  to  dispute  an  opinion 
which  has  so  long  since  obtained  the  sanction  of  your  authority. 
You  have  not  only  taught  your  ccholars  too  well  to  admit  of 
their  allowing  any  thing  but  comfJete  conviction  to  satisfy  thrir 
minds  in  matters  of  philosophy,  but  have  also  inspired  them 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  master  to  allow  them  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  his  readiness  to  receive  with  gladness  any  effort 
to  remove  an  impediment  in  the  paths  of  science.  For  my  part, 
though  your  opinion  has  gone  forth,  I  am  so  perfectly  satisfied 
that  you  would  derive  nothing  but  pleasure  from  the  success  of 
my  attempt,  that,  in  common  mtitude  for  the  many  hours  of 
pleasure  and  sources  of  knowledge  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
you,  even  if  I  had  no  other  motive  to  actuate  me,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  make  the  effort.  With  every  feeling  of  respect,  I  re- 
main,  &c.  Georob  Hamcock. 

7  DeLABAT  StKECT,  WcSTMINStCB, 

Iblh  Maif  1836. 

p.  S.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  any  new  light  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  publication  of  this  in  the  Phrenolc^cal  Jour- 
nal, of  course  I  shall  feel  gratified  by  your  sending  it. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND*S  INDIA  MISSION,  Ac;  Beivg 
TRB  Substance  or  an  ADoaEss  ssLivEmED  sbfore  the  General 
AssEMBLT  OP  TBB  CBuacB,  ON  26TB  Mat  1835.  BjT  the  Uev.  Alex- 
ander DvFP,  A.M.,  the  AsMtnbl/fl  Fiwt  Missionary  to  India.  9vo. 
Pp.  97*    Waugh  &  Innes,  Edinburgh ;  Whittaker  &  Co.,  London.    1836. 

We  had  intended  to  write  a  notice  of  Mr  DufiTs  Speech,  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  forcible  illustration 
which  it  aflbrds  of  the  manner  in  which  Phrenology  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  preparing  heathen  and  superstitious  nations 
for  receiving  the  Christian  religion, — when  we  met,  in  the  I^n- 
don  Courier  of  9th  July  1885,  some  remarks  upon  it  which,  on 
account  of  their  brevity,  we  prefer  transferring  to  our  pages. 
The  writer  in  the  Courier  applies  the  facts  stated  by  Mr  DuflP 
to  the  education  of  the  Irish  poisantry ;  but  they  are  equally  ap- 
piicable  to  the  education  of  all  ignorant  and  superstitious  nations. 
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<*  In  lately  making  some  remarks  on  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ireland,  we  observed, 
that  after  three  hundred  years  of  incessant  exertion,  and  after 
all  that  has  been  done  by  violence  and  injustice  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  diffuse  the  Protestant  faith  in  Ireland,  six  millions  and  a 
half  of  her  people  are  still  Roman  Catholics,  and  only  852,064 
are  Protestants ;  and  we  drew  the  conclusion,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  great  imperfections  in  the  means  of  conversion 
employed,  to  end  in  such  a  result.  We  have  perused  the  report 
of  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Greneral  Assembly  on  the  25th 
of  May  last,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  the  first  missionary 
sent  to  India  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
verting the  Hindoos  to  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  so  full  of  valuable 
instruction  applicable  to  all  nations,  that  we  recommend  especial 
attention  to  it  to  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Ire- 
land. We  noticed  the  speech  at  the  time  when  it  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  as  remarkable  for  its  honesty  and  judgment ; 
and  the  full  report  confirms  our  favourable  opinion.  The  parallel 
between  India  and  Ireland  holds  good  to  a  greater  extent  than 
might  at  first  view  be  supposed. 

*^  The  Hindoos,  it  is  said,  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  which 
has  come  down  to  them  from  a  very  ancient  period,  and  is  at- 
tested by  a  revelation  and  miracles,  and  supported  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  saints  and  martyrs. 

'*  Exactly  the  same  might  be  predicated  of  the  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, in  regard  to  their  peculiar  dogmas.  Of  the  Hindoos,  Mr 
Duff  says — *  You  try  the  argument  from  miracles :  this  argu- 
ment, when  disentangled  from  the  mazes  of  sophistry,  when  un- 
derstood aright,  is  invincible.  They  retort,  however,  that  they 
themselves  have  miracles  far  more  stupendous.  And  doubtless, 
if  mere  gross  magnitude  is  considered,  they  say  what  is  true ; 
for,  in  this  respect,  their  miracles  set  all  companson  at  defiance. 
Besides,  with  them  the  original  miracles  form  an  inherent  part 
of  their  iheclo&y ;  and  they  have  no  notion  of  what  is  meant  by 
an  appeal  to  them,  in  order  to  authenticate  a  doctrine*  And  mo- 
dem  miracles  they  have  in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  exhi- 
bited on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  become  matters  of  daily 
occurrence.^ 

^^  Terms  almost  precisely  similar  to  these  have  been  used  in 
describing  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  ;  but  mark  the  means  by  which  Mr  Duff  pro- 
poses to  remove  this  obstacle  to  the  Hindoos  embracing  pure 
Christianity.  It  is  not  by  appointing  bishops  and  preachers  for 
the  purpose  of  expounding  to  them  the  Scriptures.  His  words 
are — *  Again  you   are  compelled  to  wish  that  you  had  the 

£wer  of  conveying  such  a  knowledge  of  common  science,  the 
Mfii  nature,  or  first  principles  of  things,  as  would  prevent 
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their  confounding  things  monstrous  with  things  divine ;  things 
merely  extraordinary  with  things  absolutely  supernatural,'* 

**  The  excellent  sense  of  this  observation  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended ;  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  enlightened  friends 
of  education  insist  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  the  religious 
reformation  of  the  sister  isle. 

**  Mr  DufF  next  adverts  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  argument  from 
prophecy^  and  says — *  Of  the  countries  where  the  prophecies 
were  uttered,  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  the 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  were  fulfilled,  they  (the 
Hindoos)  know  nothing,  and  wish  to  know  nothing ;  so  the  ar- 
gument fJEills  powerless,  on  their  ears  as  the  evening  breeze  upon 
the  solid  rock.  Once  more  you  are  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  communicating  general  knowjedge  that  is  sound 
in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity .'* 

^^  Is  the  Irish  intellect  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  true 
value  and  importance  of  prophecy,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  quite 
equal  to  that  here  described,  than  the  intellect  of  the  Hindoos? 
The  Irish  do  not,  like  the  Hindoos,  dispute  the  general  truth  of 
Christianity  as  a  revelation  ;  but  the  Protestants  are  pleased  to 
say  that  they  are  grossly  misled  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  revelation.  For  tins  evil  the  only  remedy  is  obviously  that 
proposed  by  Mr  Dufl^: — *  Give  them  data  in  general  know- 
lege  for  sound  thinking,  and  train  them  to  investigate  and  re- 
flect, and  you  may  then  expect  some  progress  to  be  made  in 
throwing  off  their  superstitions.' 

"  Mr  Duff  proceeds : — *  Driven  to  the  last  shift,  you  perhaps 
appeal  to  the  internal  evidence.  You  find  yourself  farther  than 
ever  from  your  purpose.  Internal  evidence  is  to  them  pre- 
eminently a  new  and  unheard-of  idea.'  It  implies  spiritual  pu- 
rity, and  wisdom,  and  excellence.  And  how  minds  like  theirs, 
that  are  either  pre-occupied  with  airy  subtleties,  or  stultified  with 
utter  neglect,  can  be  brought,  in  thejirst  instance^  to  attend  to 
or  comprehend  such  topics,  constitutes  the  great,  the  insuperable 
difficulty.  You  are  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  help- 
lessness ;  and  however  sincere,  and  honest,  and  apostolic  in  your 
'  zeal, — ^if  not  blinded  by  a  wild  and  senseless  fanaticism,  you 
cannot  help  exclaiming,  *  O  that  I  had  the  means  of  conveying 
the  knowledge  that  would  enable  me  to  establish,  by  enabling 
these  people  to  apprehend,  the  nature  of  my  authority  !^  Thus 
the  urgency  of  the  call  to  communicate  general  knowledge  to 
such  a  people  is  felt  to  be  resistless.' 

**  Is  it  not  said  that  the  minds  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
*  either  pre-occupied '  with  gross  errors,  or  *  stultified  with  ut- 
ter neglect'.^  And  we  again  inquire,  Whether  a  people  so  cir- 
cumstanced can  be  efficiently  reclaimed,  without  the  communi- 
cation  of  general  knowledge,  in  Ireland  more  than  in  Hindostan  ? 
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**  In  short,  the  speech  of  Mr  Duff  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
vindications  that  we  have  ever  read,  of  the  system  intended  to 
be  pursued  by  government  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  Ireland.  Instead  of  paying  an  enormously  overgrown  clergy 
for  merely  preaciiing  against  Catholic  doctrines,  they  propose  to 
apply  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church,  after  pioviding  for 
Protestant  ministers  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  Protes- 
tant population,  in  promoting  the  general  education  of  all  classes 
and  oenominations ;  and  if  Uiis  be  the  only  effectual  method  of 
propagating  Christianity  in  Hindostan,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
It  can  fail  in  also  correcting  errors  in  belief  in  Ireland. 

^^  Mr  Duff ^8  speech  deserves  most  serious  attention  from  ail 
persons  interested  in  missions,  foreign  or  domestic.  He  places 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  reason,  and  fairly 
discards  all  pretensions  to  success  from  influences  operating  inde- 
pendently of  the  known  laws  which  regulate  the  human  under- 
standing. We  were  much  gratified  to  observe  several  highly 
judicious  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  the  second  volume  of 
Lieutenant  Moodie^s  ^  Ten  Years  Residence  in  South  Africa,^ 
founded  on  his  observations  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  preaching 
in  converting  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres.^ 

To  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  applications  of 
Phrenology  contained  in  Mr  Comber's  ^'  Constitution  of  Man,*" 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  much  it  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  object  which  the  Rev.  Mr  Duff  has  in  view.  If  it, 
or  a  book  of  a  similar  nature,  were  trannlated  and  presented  to 
the  Hindoos,  it  would  effectually  undermine  their  superstitions, 
and  open  up  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  highest  views 
of  Christianity.  The  work,  we  imagine,  might  also  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  as  a  text-book  in  the  Irish  schools.  It 
teaches  the  great  moral  principles  of  Christianity,  and  shews 
their  foundation  in  nature.  It  affords  a  stimulus  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  utility  of  knowledge  of  nature 
in  every  department.  Experience  warrants  the  opinion,  tliat 
such  a  work,  if  properly  expounded,  and  illustrated  by  exam- 

Eles,  drawings,  and  other  means,  would  make  an  indelible  and 
eneficial  impression  on  the  youthful  mind. 
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ARTICLE  VII, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO  THE 
INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  INSANITY. 
B7  Damikl  Noble,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  and  President  of  the  Manchester  Phrenologiod  Society. 

If  Phrenology,  as  a  science,  were  not  susceptible  of  practical 
application,  its  investigation  as  a. philosophical  pursuit  could  not 
be  insisted  upon.  Hence  the  inquiry.  What  are  the  uses  of 
Phrenology  ?  is  nowise  impertinent :  only  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  answer  must  always  be  preceded  by  the  proof, 
or  by  the  assumption,  of  its  truth  ;  and  that  a  fair  understanding 
of  its  great  principles,  and  of  its  leading  details,  must  exist  in 
the  mmd  of  the  mquirer,  before  the  explanation  of  its  utility 
can  be  rightly  appreciated.  And  when  it  is  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily perceived  that  Phrenology  is  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
mind  ana  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  its  practical  application  will  readily  be  understood  ; 
for  indeed,  without  assuming  too  much.  Phrenology  may  be 
truly  designated  as  the  science  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture of  man.  Upon  a  former  occasion  I  had  the  honour  of  read- 
ing to  this  Society  a  paper,  wherein  I  attempted  to  explain  the 
true  extent  to  which  Phrenology  is  fairly  applicable  in  the  esti- 
mate of  human  character,  in  which  process  the  hedUhfid  mani- 
festations of  the  mental  faculties  are  observed,  in  dependence 
upon  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  brain ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  the  science  which 
we  are  cultivating  is  not  less  applicable  in  the  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  insanity — ^in  the  study  of  the  depraved  mani- 
festations of  the  human  mind,  in  connection  with  the  paihologi- 
col  condition  of  the  brain. 

Phrenology  having  proved,  what  previously  was  but  a  well- 
grounded  hypothesis,  tnat  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  all  nature,  a  dis- 
eased  condition  of  the  organ  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  de- 
praved manifestation  of  function,  a  flood  of  light  has  at  once 
illuminated  that  hitherto  obscure  path  pursued  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  mental  derangement ;  and  Phrenology  bids  fair,  if  assidu- 
ously cultivated,  to  remove  the  intricacy  and  mystery  from  this 
once  dark  subject  of  inquiry,  for  so  many  afies  the  opprobrium 
not  only  of  the  professors  of  medicine,  but  of  the  whole  of  civi- 
lized  mankind.  In  what  manner,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  has 
the  subject  of  insanity  been  placed  in  a  more  advantageous  point 
of  view,  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  investigation,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Phrenology  ?     Precisely  in  this  way — ^by  enabling  the 
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Student  of  insanity  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  on  the  same  ra- 
tional principles  upon  \vhich  in  these  days  scientific  pursuits  are 
for  the  most  part  based  ;  and  by  enabling  the  medical  inquirer, 
and  the  medical  practitioner,  to  regard  mental  disease,  as  it  has 
improperly  been  called,  in  the  same  light  that  he  regards  the 
diseased  manifestation  of  any  of  the  corporeal  functions, — and, 
from  the  analogy  afforded  by  the  actual  condition  of  medical 
science,  to  deduce  those  leacfing  principles  of  treatment  in  the 
management  of  the  insane,  which  were  for  so  long  a  period 
most  ignorantly  and  most  wofully  disregarded. 

By  demonstrating  that  diseased  manifestation  of  mental  func- 
tion  is  connected  with  corresponding  derangement  of  the  mate- 
rial  organ  ;  by  analyzing  the  human  mind,  and  defining  its  pri- 
mitive powers  and  inclinations ;  by  shewing  the  organic  con- 
nection between  special  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  special  fa- 
culties of  the  mind ;  by  satisfactorily  proving  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  insanity  are  invariably  and  necessarily  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  brain, — Phrenology  offers,  for  the  first  time,  a 
distinct  clue  to  a  system  of  cerebral  pathology  and  cerebral  me- 
dicine, as  rational  as  that  afibrded  by  any  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  healing  art. 

The  grand  points  to  be  held  in  view,  and  the  great  objects 
sought  to  be  attained,  in  the  study  of  disease,  by  the  scientific 
inquirer,  are — to  know  well  the  ordinary  and  natural  manifes- 
tation of  all  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  the  organic 
conditions  upon  which  this  depends ;  to  observe  accurately  the 
deviation  from  such  manifestation,  with  its  kind  and  extent ;  to 
ascertain,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  precise  state  of  the  organ 
whose  function  is  disturbed ;  and,  with  philosophical  caution,  to 
deduce  the  connection  between  aberration  in  function  and  change 
of  structure.  And,  in  ihe  prosecution  of  these  main  objects  of 
medical  inquiry,  a  proper  understanding  should  exist  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  corporeal  organs  and  the  agents  by  which 
they  are  influenced  ;  and  the  conditions,  in  this  respect,  must 
be  investigated  in  each  particular  object  of  inquiry.  In  this 
way  is  the  study  of  medicine  rendered  a  scientific  and  rational 
pursuit,  in  opposition  to  the  empirical  procedure  of  administer- 
ing medicaments  with  the  mere  expectation  of  a  fortunate  re- 
sult, without  reference  to  the  known  adaptation  of  the  remedial 
agency  to  that  alteration  in  structure  or  function  upon  which 
disease  depends ;  and  Phrenology  affords  the  materiaJs  for  a  si- 
milar process  of  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  de- 
rangement. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  most  vague  and  indefi- 
nite notions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  insanity  have  for  the  most 
part  prevailed  up  to  the  latest  period.  Nor  can  our  wonder  be 
excited  by  this  circumstance ;  for,  as  sound  notions  of  physiology 
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must  necessarily  precede  the  cultivation  of  true  pathology,  it  is 
clear  that  a  right  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity 
could  not  possibly  precede  the  discovery  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Phrenology*  And,  on  referring  to  the  history  of  tnis 
ibrmidable  malady,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  for  ages  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  possible  mystery  and  confusion,  alike  to  the  phy- 
sician and  to  the  metaphysician :  the  former  looking  in  vain  for 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  actual  essence^  the  extent,  or  the 
IcKality  of  the  affection  :  and  the  latter  being  bewildered  in  the 
attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  a  morbid  condition  of  an  imma- 
terial principle.  Thus  many  physicians  of  the  ancient  schools 
of  Europe  and  Asia  taught  with  perfect  gravity,  and  most  ora*- 
cular  self-complacency,  that  the  stubborn  intractability  and  in- 
nate grossness  of  matter  was  the  source  of  all  that  was  unamia- 
ble,  disordered,  or  imperfect,  in  every  order  of  thinking  beings; 
that  every  thing  of  a  refined  or  celestial  nature  was  attributable 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  etherial  essence  of  the  soul ;  and  that 
the  predominance  of  the  qualities  of  grossness  and  intractability^ 
in  the  materia]  principle  constituted  the  essential  condition  of 
every  mental  imperfection.  The  magi  and  the  metaphysicians  of 
antiquity  would  discourse  most  learnedly  of  ideal  forms,  immu- 
table essences^  the  transmigration  and  community  of  spirits,  and 
other  most  incomprehensible  matters,  in  discussions  of  this  sub^ 
ject,  with  the  attempted  precision  with  which  in  these  days  we 
discuss  the  exact  or  the  physical  sciences.  In  some  instances, 
it  was  believed  that  mental  derangement  was  brought  about  by 
the  malignity  of  demoniacal  influence ;  and  in  others,  where  the 
change  of  character  was  very  complete,  it  was  believed  that  an 
actual  exchange  of  the  immaterial  spirit  had  been  brought  about 
— ^from  which  notion  the  term  alienation  of  mind  is  supposed  to 
have  had  its  origin.  These  ludicrously  vague  philosophisms  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  insanity  prevailed  for  the  most  part  anterior 
to  the  era  in  which  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  began  to 
flourish.  The  giant  mind  of  this  illustrious  philosopher  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  glance  even  at  the  true  nature  of  this 
afflicting  disorder ;  his  views,  however,  in  the  absence  of  correct 
data,  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  most  respects  erroneous. 
Nevertheless,  he  distinctly  recognises  the  brain  as  the  organ  of 
the  understanding;  and,  mixing  un  his  pathology  of  the  humours 
with  their  effects  upon  the  brain,  he  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
of  irregular  or  undue  manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  clew  afforded  by  Hippocrates  to  the 
true  advancement  of  this  branch  of  science,  but  little  progress 
was  made  for  centuries;  and  minstrels,  itinerants,  and  astrolo. 
gers,  maintained  the  principal  reputation  in  its  humiliating  his- 
tory. Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  a  succession  of  writers 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  insanity,  professedly  and  incideiv- 
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tally, — and  yet,  up  to  tlie  present  century  even,  without  any  very 
useful  oontnbution  to  its  history,  or  improvement  in  its  modes 
of  management;  and  this  unsatisfactory  result  may  readily  be 
traced  to  imperfection  in  the  data  upon  which  the  investigations 
or  theories  have  proceeded.  Even  amongst  more  modem  wri- 
ters,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  improved  condition  of 
medical  science,  the  greatest  lack  of  precision,  and  most  imper- 
fect modes  of  observation  ot  the  phenomena,  may  be  noticed, 
where  the  guidance  of  Phrenology  has  not  been  sought ;  and 
their  definitions  and  classifications  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  actual  state  of  information  upon 
the  subject,  where  the  advantages  afforded  by  Phrenology  have 
not  been  obtained.  Thus  I  will  take  the  definition  of  insanity 
as  given  by  an  author  named  Harper,  who  wrote  upon  this  sub- 
ject about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  who  is  quoted  with 
great  respect  by  the  celebrated  Pinel : — He  says,  **  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  denne  and  pronounce  the  proximate  cause  and  spe- 
cific existence  of  insanity,  to  be  a  positive  immediate  discord  in 
the  intrinsic  motions  and  operations  of  the  mental  faculty,  exert- 
ed above  the  healthful  equilibrium,  its  exact  seat  to  be  in  the 
prime  movement,  and  its  precise  extent  just  as  far  as  the  ner- 
vous power  conveys  its  influence.^  As  a  specimen  of  classifica^ 
tion,  I  may  allude  to  the  division  of  the  celebrated  nosologist 
Dr  Mason  Good,  wherein  he  attempts  to  establish  six  genera, 
fifteen  species,  and  twenty-seven  varieties,  of  insanity ;  of  which 
classification,  that  most  able  and  truly  useful  author  Dr  A. 
Combe,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Mental  Derangement,  ob- 
gerves — *^  Most  of  them  are  symptoms  not  peculiar  to  one  form 
of  disease,  but  common  to  many,  and  depending,  not  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  afiections,  but  chiefly  on  the  particular  part  of 
the  brain  which  is  in  fault ;  and,  in  short,  they  are  symptoms 
which  may  change  into  others,  or  even  disappear  entirely,  and 
yet  the  disease  remain  active  and  unchanged.'* 

In  these  instances,  and  in  these  historical  illustrations,  we  have 
a  fsiv  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  of  insanity  was 
for  ages  regarded.  Diseased  manifestation  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties was  attempted  to  be  defined  and  explained  before  the  cha- 
racter of  the  healthful  manifestation  was  understood  ;  and  any 
speculations  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  insanity  were  ne- 
cessarily futile,  in  ignorance  of  the  proper  organic  connexion  be- 
tween ttie  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
And  under  such  circumstances^  it  is  plain  that  any  other  result 
was  not  to  have  been  looked  for. 

The  history  of  the  general  sdenoe  of  Medicine  aflbrds  almost 
a  precise  parallel,  in  its  progress,  to  that  of  the  particular  branch 
at  present  under  consideration.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  medi- 
cal inquiry,  little  theoretical  information  was  possessed  or  sought 
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for ;  the  administration  of  populur  specifies,  and  the  enifdoy- 
ment  of  magical  incantations,  constituted  its  main  features;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Hippocrates  that  we  have  any  well 
recorded  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  system  of  medicine  : 
hitherto  all  had  been  empiricism  and  degrading  superstition ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
fundamental  truth,  that  in  medicine,  as  much  as  in  any  other 
science,  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge  must  be  in  the  accurate 
observation  of  actual  phenomena,  and  that  a  careful  classification 
and  comparison  of  these  phenomena  should  alone  be  the  founda^ 
tion  of  all  our  reasoning.  But  notwithstanding  the  science  of 
medicine  was  thus  grappled  with  by  such  a  Colossus  in  philoso- 
phy, the  grand  source  of  error  am  retardation  existed  in  the 
proceeding  of  Hippocrates.  For  he  studied,  applied,  and  taught 
the  pathological  conditions  of  the  human  system  prior  to  the  in* 
vestigation  of  anatomy  and  physiology ;  and  heiyce,  however 
brilliant  and  captivating  his  doctrine  of  the  humours  and  the 
temperaments,  and  notwithstanding  its  long-continued  reign  and 
popularity,  it  has  been  doomed  to  fall  beneath  the  scythe  of  ad- 
vancing science.  Galen  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  medicine  upon  the  basis 
of  anatomy  and  physiolc^y ;  and  although,  by  his  mixture  of 
merely  hypothetical  views  with  inferences  fairly  deduced,  his 
doctrines  of  disease  were  ci  a  nature  to  enjoy  no  permanent  re<- 
putation,  yet  his  having  been  the  first  to  begin  at  the  right  end, 
so  to  speak,  will  for  ever  insure  to  him  no  ordinary  fame. 
However,  although  the  example  of  Galen  was  well  calculaled  to 
produce  an  important  and  satisfactory  advance  in  medical  sdence, 
it  yet  appeared,  for  centuries,  as  if  mankind  were  saiisfied  with 
what  haa  been  achieved  ;  and  with  the  obscuration  of  literature 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, as  a  subiect  of  rational  inquiry,  ceased  almost  iq  be  prose- 
cuted,— and  a  uring  the  ^liddle  ages,  opmiofi  and  auihcriijf  seemed 
to  hold  unbounded  sway.  Medical  practitioners  of  those  days 
most  commonly  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banners  of  some 
philosophy  of  the  ancient  schools,  and,  by  implicitly  adopting 
particular  theories,  they  constituted  rival  sects  in  medicine,  al- 
most as  prominent  in  its  history  as  political  parties  are  in  our 
own  day.  There  were  the  chemists  and  the  alcheynists,  the 
Galenists  and  the  Hippocrateans — so  designated,  not  so  much 
fiom  their  methods  of  investigatinff  disease,  as  from  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  which,  when  once  aobpted,  they  acted  upon  and 
defended  with  all  the  acuteness  and  subtlety  with  which  per- 
verted ingenuity  would  supply  them.  Each  rival  sect  would 
^pport  its  tenets,  as  though  the  leading  facts  of  medicine  had 
been  definite  and  settled,  and  but  needed  refining  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  scholastic  logic  ;  whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  the  state  of  me- 
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didne  at  this  era,  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  the  condition  of 
human  information  upon  the  subject  of  insanity  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Phrenology.  But  this  long  night  of  scientific  Vanda^ 
lism  was  not  to  endure  for  ever ;  it  was  about  to  close,  and  be 
succeeded  by  the  refreshing  dawn  of  the  Baconian  philosophy : 
the  revival  of  letters  brought  about  a  new  and  a  better  era  in 
the  annals  of  science,  and  the  study  of  medicine  participated  in 
its  advantages;  a  sure  foundation  was  about  to  be  laid,  on 
which  a  sound  and  rational  system  might  afterwards  be  erected. 
The  great  Haller,  who  has  been  justly  termed  the  Father  of 
modern  physiology,  was  the  first,  after  the  diffusion  of  the  light 
of  revived  literature,  to  institute  a  lengthened  series  of  experi- 
ments, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  h^thful  manifestations  of  the  corporeal  functions,  and  the 
organic  conditions  upon  which  they  depend ;  and  by  careful- 
ly abstaining  from  all  opinions  founded  merely  on  speculative 
grounds,  he  almost  exclusively  deduced  his  general  principles 
from  actual  observation  of  nature.  Hence  Haller  may,  in  some 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  regarded  as  having  done  for 
the  general  phyaology  of  the  body  and  the  science  of  medicine, 
what  Gall  accomplished  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  for 
the  subject  of  insanity :  they  each,  by  actual  observation,  studied 
the  naivrai  actions  of  the  system,  and  their  organic  depend- 
ences ;  and  hence  instituted  a  sure  standard  of  comparison,  by 
which  the  extent  and  the  character  of  depravation  of  action 
could  be  estimated.  The  labours  of'  Haller  having  given  the 
impulse,  and  free  and  extensive  intercommunication  of  thought 
having  been  created  by  the  discovery  of  printing,  disease  be- 
came generally  studied  upon  a  philosophical  basis ;  an  extensive 
list  of  contributors  to  the  great  stock  of  anatomical,  physiologic 
cal,  and  pathological  sdence  soon  followed, — ^forming  a  splendid 
catalogue,  in  which  the  names  of  Bichat,  Portal,  and  the  Hun- 
ters, shine  forth  conspicuously ;  and  upon  the  foundation  laid 
by  their  labours,  has  been  erected  the  present  exalted  super- 
structure of  medical  science. 

In  the  slight  sketch  which  I  have  here  drawn  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge  concerning  insanity,  and  of  medicine  in  general,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  parallel  in  the  two  histories  is  most 
complete;  and  it  must,  I  conceive,  be  at  once  admitted,  that  we 
may,  in  our  future  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  mental  derange^ 
ment,  anticipate  a  most  important  and  satisfactory  advancement 
of  our  information,  with  Phrenology,  the  true  phynology  of  the 
brain,  as  the  basis  of  our  investigations. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  present 
paper,  the  particular  mode  in  wnich  Phrenolc^  promises  to 
elucidate  the  phenomena  of  insanity  will  readily  be  understood. 
In  the  first  place,  Phrenology  having  demonstrated  that  the 
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brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mental  faculties,  that  separate  parts 
subserve  separate  functions,  and  that  healthful  manifestation  of 
a  faculty  depends  upon  the  healthful  condition  of  the  organic 
material,  and  vigour  of  function,  cceteris  paribus^  upon  size  of 
the  cerebral  organ, — a  standard  is  at  once  fixed,  by  which  to 
estimate  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  affection  called  in- 
sanity. Phrenology,  then,  having  shewn  that  the  mind  in  this 
life  acts  through,  and  is  dependent  upon,  the  cerebral  organiza- 
tion, leads  most  unequivocally  to  the  inference,  in  accordance 
with  all  analogy,  that  insanity  isjhnctional  disease  of  the  brain^ 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  reason  upon  such  a  subject,  not  a  disease 
of  the  immaterial  soul.  And  the  variety  and  the  character  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  being  developed  by  Phrenology,  we 
may  now  study  its  diseases  upon  those  rational  principles,  which 
at  the  outset  I  enumerated  as  guiding  the  scientific  inquirer  in 
general  medical  science — viz.  we  may  know  the  ordinary  and 
natural  manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  organic 
condition  upon  which  this  depends ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  observe  accurately  the  deviation  from  such  manifesta- 
tion, with  its  kind  and  extent :  and  we  may,  by  diligent  prose- 
cution of  the  subject,  expect  to  be  enabled,  in  many  cades,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  organ  whose  function  is  dis- 
turbed,— and  may  attempt,  with  no  unphilosophical  procedure, 
to  deduce  the  connexion  between  aberration  in  function  and 
change  of  structure. 

In  the  history  of  insanity,  there  are  few  points  in  connexion 
with  it  that  have  presented  greater  difficulties  than  the  subject 
of  monomania — a  term,  as  is  known  to  all,  used  to  designate 
those  cases  where  the  mental  derangement  is  observed  to  be  up- 
on only  one  subject ;  or,  if  upon  several,  holding  a  relation  to 
one  mental  faculty  only.  It  must  immediately  strike  every  one 
who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Phrenology,  that  the 
strictest  harmony  subsists  between  this  condition  and  the  whole 
of  its  doctrines.  The  organs,  in  the  aggregate  constituting  the 
brain,  may,  in  the  most  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  is  known 
of  disease,  be  in  a  morbid  condition  individually,  and  so  affect 
only  the  corresponding  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  others  remain- 
ing in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity ;  indeed,  if  nothing  had  been  ob- 
served or  heard  of  monomania,  the  phrenologist,  being  at  the 
same  time  a  pathologist,  would  at  once  have  declared,  a  priori^ 
that  such  cases  must  occur,  or  that  the  brain  would  furnish  an 
exception  to  the  general  laws  of  the  animal  economy. 

An  objection  may  here  be  stated  to  what  I  have  advanced 
above,  to  the  effect  that  morbid  anatomy  does  not,  in  cases  of* 
insanity,  affbrd  that  corroborative  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
the  phrenological  doctrines,  which  general  physiology  receives 
from  the  same  source ;  and,  in  support  of  this  objection,  many 
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eminent  names  mfty  be  adduced.  In  reply  to  this,  I  beg  to  ob- 
8erve«  that  phrenologists,  and  writers  ignorant  of  Phrenology, 
have  recorded  numerous  facts,  clearly  connecting  mental  derange- 
ment with  evident  change  in  cerebral  structure,  and  many  cases 
where  the  marks  of  cerebral  disease  have  accorded  with  the  lo- 
cality of  the  organ  previously  evincing  disturbance  of  function. 
But  our  opponents  tell  us  that  there  are  cases  of  mental  disease, 
as  they  term  insanity,  where  no  corresponding  change  in  the 
brain  can  be  detected!  This  we  admit.  But  let  me  ask.  How 
stands  the  matter  as  regards  the  general  laws  of  the  human  sys- 
tem ?  Why^  every  tyro  in  pathology  is  well  aware  that  aberra- 
tion in  function  is  tiot  always  accompanied  by  appreciable  change 
of  structure,  nor  obvious  change  of  structure  by  marked  or  ap- 
preciable aberration  in  function ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  ner- 
vous tissue  is  of  such  a  character,  that  its  changes  are  of  a  much 
less  notable  kind  than  changes  in  the  appearance  of  most  of  the 
other  tissues.  It  may  be  further  added,  that  there  are  many 
affections  allowed  by  every  pathologist  to  depend  upon  some 
lesion  of  the  nervous  substance,  for  which  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion in  structure  will  account ;  and,  lastly,  I  might  object  at  once 
to  the  evidence  afforded  upon  thb  subject  by  persons  ignorant  of 
Phrenology,  which,  if  it  oe  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain, 
could  alone  lead  \o<u:ctirate  investigation  of  this  branch  of  science. 
Hence,  if  we  were  to  reject  Phrenology  because  its  eyidences, 
through  morbid  anatomy,  are  incomplete,  we  might  at  once  re- 
ject the  doctrines  of  the  whole  animal  physiology.* 

It  is  not  my  intention,  upon  this  occasion,  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  relative  to  the  causes  or  the  particular  characters  of 
the  various  forms  of  mental  derangement,  nor  to  suggest  or  ex- 
plain their  modes  of  management ;  my  object,  in  tne  present 
paper,  being  simply  to  shew  the  applicability  of  Phrenology  to 
the  investigation  of  insanity,  in  the  same  way  as  the  principles 
of  physiology  may  be,  and  are^  applied  to  the  prosecution  oS  ge- 
neral medical  science :  and  having  shewn  that  the  general  his- 
tory and  precise  progress  of  each  branch  of  science  have  been 
stnkiugly  analogous,  and  that  an  exact  parallel  exists  between 
the  nature  of  mental  disease,  if  we  must  so  designate  insanity, 
and  that  of  corporeal,  I  will  now  pursue  the  analogy,  and  shew 
that,  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  we  may  adopt  a  strictly  rational 
system  in  our  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  exact  accordance  with 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  study  the  question  as  to  morbid  appear- 
ances  of  the  brain  in  insanity,  are  referred  to  Gall  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cer- 
Teau,  ii  206-242 ;  Spurzheim  on  Insanity,  ch.  ii.  sect.  iv.  ii  2 ;  Dr  A*  Combe's 
^ObscTvaUons  on  Mental  Deranoement,  ch.  viii. ;  Marshal's  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain  in  Mania  and  Hyc&ophobia,  London,  1816,  p.  14A-291 ;  and  Dr 
Brigham  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  ana  Excitement  upon 
Health,  sect,  ii.— Editor. 
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that  which  we  adopt  in  the  ordinary  and  rational  practice  of  me- 
dicine. 

In  speaking  of  the  philosophical  investigation  of  disease,  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper,  I  laidf  it  down  as  a  necessary  position, 
that,  for  its  satisfactory  treatment,  ^  proper  understanding  must 
exist  of  the  relation  between  the  corporeal  omns  and  the  agents 
by  which  they  are  influenced ;  and,  this  being  properly  appre- 
ciated, an  ample  basis  is  afforded,  upon  which  may  be  establish- 
ed a  rational  system  of  treatment.   Thus,  by  way  of  illustration, 
each  animal  function  having  its  related  objects,  by  and  upon 
which  it  is  exercised,— the  digestive  organs  are  influenced  by,  and 
exert  thar  own  proper  action  upon,  the  various  kinds  of  aliment ; 
the  heart  and  arteries  are  exercised  by  and  upon  the  blood ;  the 
respiratory  system  by  and  upon  the  atmospheric  air ;  and  so  on. 
Suppose,  then,  that  debility  of  any  of  these  functions  has  been 
incluced  by  a  deficient  or  too  abundant  supply  of  their  related 
objects,  the  main  indication  will  obviously  be  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  their  application.     Thus,  the  stomach  having  been  ex- 
hausted by  excesses  of  the  table,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  be- 
tween kind  and  quantity  of  food,  and  the  stomach,  enables  us  to 
relieve  the  latter,  by  regulating  the  supply  of  the  former.   Again, 
if  an  individual  shall  have  an  embarrassment  in  the  respiration,  as« 
certained  to  be  dependent  upon  the  inhalation  of  impure  air,  the 
knowledge  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  mngs,  will  point  to  a  change  of  air  as  an  essential  pro* 
ceeding  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  case.     Again,  experience  hav- 
ing taught  us  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between  the  various 
organs  and  functions  of  the  body  and  certain  substances  called 
medicines,  a  knowledge  of  such  relation  leads  to  their  employ^ 
ment  when  the  state  of  the  functions  seems  to  require  their  pe- 
culiar action  upon  the  system.     Thus,  it  is  ascertained  that  cer- 
tain preparaUons  of  mercury,  in  suitable  doses,  will  stimulate 
the  function  of  the  liver,  and  increase  the  flow  of  bile;  and 
hence  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  organ  and  the 
medicament  leads  to  the  employment  of  the  latter  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  former. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  leading  prin- 
ciples which  guide  the  scientific  practitioner  in  his  treatment  of 
ordinary  disease ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  may  be  led  to  an  equally  rational  system  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane. 

We  are  taught  by  Phrenology,  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries 
of  organs,  each  or^an  performing  only  its  own  proper  function, 
in  the  manifestation  of  some  primitive  faculty  of  the  mind. 
Phrenology  demonstrates  to  us  the  locality  of  the  cerebral  or- 
gans individually,  and  their  corresponding  functions,  and,  more- 
over, enables  us  to  ascertain  the  objects,  or  conditions,  in  rela- 
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tion  to  which  each  faculty  becomes  exercised.  Thus,  for  exam- 
pie,  there  are  the  faculties  of  IndividuniUy  and  Eventuality^  or 
the  power  to  know  and  to  remember  existences  and  events; 
these  faculties  have  their  related  objects  in  the  external  world, 
and  in  its  mutations :  among  the  sentiments,  there  is  implanted 
within  us  a  sense  ofjtuftice^  whose  related  objects  are  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men ;  and  amongst  the  propensities 
may  be  adduced  the  seamal  instinct^  whose  related  object  is  the 
opposite  sex :  and,  in  like  manner,  all  the  mental  faculties,  ma- 
nifesting themselves  through  the  instrumentality  of  cerebral  or- 
gans, hold  some  definite  relation  to  external  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances, either  in  a  moral  or  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  just 
as  the  lungs  hold  a  definite  relation  to  the  atmosphere,  the  sto- 
mach to  the  food,  or  the  vascular  system  to  the  blood.  And  as, 
in  our  management  of  disease  generally,  we  can,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, accommodate  the  related  object  to  the  disturbed  function, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  irregularity  of  the  latter ;  so, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  disturbance  of  cerebral  function, 
can  we  in  many  cases  accommodate  the  supply  of  its  appropriate 
stimulus.  For  instance,  suppose  insanity  to  have  been  induced 
by  a  constant  and  long-continued  ramble  in  the  field  of  meta- 
physics ;  suppose  the  irregularity  of  mental  manifestation  to  be 
of  a  character  to  shew  to  the  phrenologist  that  Causality  is  the 
faculty  whose  organ  is  deranged ;  suppose,  from  its  metaphysi- 
cal over-exertion,  a  morbid  excitement  to  have  taken  place ;  what 
would  be  the  indications  of  cure  upon  the  general  principles  of 
pathology?  Why,  plainly  to  allow  the  diseased  organ  for  a  time 
to  be  as  much  at  rest  as  might  be  practicable,  by  the  total  with- 
drawal of  the  exciting  effect  of  argumentative  discussion, — ^and, 
by  an  increased  presentation  of  related  objects  to  other  faculties, 
to  derive^  so  to  speak,  the  nervous  energy  from  the  diseased  to 
other  and  healthful  parts  of  the  brun.  Upon  this  principle 
may  the  moral  management  of  the  insane  be  conducted ;  and,  in 
the  physical  treatment.  Phrenology  may  be  of  little  less  exten- 
sive application.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circumstance 
to  discover  physical  signs  accompanying  mental  derangement  in 
the  region  of  the  cerebral  organ  whose  function  is  disturbed ; 
such  signs,  for  instance,  as  increased  heat,  pain,  and  partial 
baldness :  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a 
great  advantage  in  the  physical  management  of  a  case  may  be 
gained.  Even  in  cases  where  no  local  physical  signs  of  disease 
were  apparent,  treatment  applied  immediately  to  the  region  of 
the  organ  manifesting  derangement  of  function,  might  not  im- 
probably be  prosecuted  with  the  greater  success ;  and  this,  too, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  other  departments  of 
medicine.  For  example,  there  are  cases  of  functional  disturb- 
f^nce  of  the  stomach  where  no  tenderness  on  pressure  is  manifest, 
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and  where  no  other  obvious  sign  than  irregularity  of  function 
would  induce  us  to  refer  the  disease  to  the  stomach  ;  there  are 
such  cases,  in  which  a  cure  may  be  effected  almost  at  once  by 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches  or  a  blister  to  its  region.  And 
I  apprehend,  that  in  many  cases  of  functional  disturbance  of 
the  brain,  advantage  would  be  gained  by  directing  the  physical 
treatment  to  particular  localities,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  even  where  no  physical  signs  would  lead  us  to  any 
distinct  region  of  the  head.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
met  with  amongst  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  being  of  an 
incurable  nature,  I  may  here  refer  to  the  assistance  whicn  Phre^ 
nology  would  render  to  the  medical  attendant,  in  his  discrimi- 
nation of  the  hopeless  from  the  other  cases.  Many  who  have 
displayed  mental  imperfection  from  their  birth,  owe  their  misfor- 
tune, proximately,  to  faulty  size  or  configuration  of  the  head* 
It  were  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  as  Phrenology  would 
readily  lead  to  the  discovery  of  such  patients,  so  would  it  enable 
the  practitioner  to  give,  in  these  cases,  a  much  more  accurate 
prognosis  than,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  practicable; 
just  as  an  asthmatic  chest  (to  refer  again  to  the  general  analogy 
of  medicine)  dependent  upon  native  malformation  or  deficiency 
of  size,  would  at  once  be  pronounced  incurable. 

I  think  it  will  appear  manifest  from  what  has  been  advanced 
in  the  present  essay,  that  upon  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of 
the  great  principles  dnd  of  the  leading  details  of  Phrenology,  the 
science  can  be  snewn  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  utility;  and 
that,  by  its  aid,  facts  may  be  ascertained,  and  an  accuracy  in 
reasoning  thereupon  be  secured,  which  we  should  look  for  or 
attempt  in  vain  in  the  absence  of  this  powerful  auxiliary.  If 
Phrenology  be  recognised  as  sound  doctrine,  it  must  be  received 
as  the  sure  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  so  far  as  this  latter  can  be  made  a  subject  of  investi- 
gation in  the  present  life ;  and  insanity,  or  mental  derangement, 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  certain  states 
of  the  brain,  as  disease  of  an  ordinary  nature  is  allowed  to  stand 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  animal  fabric. 
Hence  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  a  responsibility  attaches  itself 
to  one  class  of  individuals  more  than  to  another  upon  the  subject 
of  Phrenology,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  constitute 
that  class.  If  we  may  in  any  manner  measure  the  importance 
of  an  organ  by  the  character  of  its  functions,  we  may  certainly 
claim  for  the  study  of  every  thing  c*onnected  with  the  brain  and 
its  functions,  a  fair  share  of  that  time  and  attention  which  medi- 
cal men  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  their  profession.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  medical  men  do  not  pay 
that  attention  to  Phrenology  which  the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand  at  their  hands.    It  must,  indeed,  be  granted  that  many. 
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of  the  highest  attainments  in  science  and  philosophy,  are  with- 
held from  the  study  of  Phrenology  by  the  persuasion  of  its  want 
of  foundation  in  nature.  But,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
we  find  such  individuals  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  science  at  which  they  scoff,  and  invariably  learn,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  they  have  not  taken  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving 
at  a  proper  conclusion :  they  have  not  appealed  to  Nature  to  see 
for  themselves  whether  the  things  said  of  Phrenology  be  so ; 
and  hence,  however  great  or  eminent  such  individuals  may  be 
in  most  of  those  things  which  elevate  mankind  above  their  fel- 
lows, yet,  considered  as  witnesses  upon  what  they  have  not  ob- 
served, they  are  entirely  worthless:  they  may  attempt  to  reason 
against  Phrenology  from  the  analogy  of  what  they  Imve  ob- 
served, but  in  no  case  is  analogical  reasoning  admissible  in  op- 
position to  direct. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  one  which  will  generally  be  al- 
lowed, that  mankind,  for  the  most  part,  are  stimulated  to  the 
prosecution  of  science  by  motives  of  a  selfish  nature ;  and  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Acquisitiveness  are  but  too  often  the  main 
inducements.     The  medical  student  does  not  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  his  race ;  and  hence  he  studies  with 
assiduity  those  things  only  which,  according  to  the  state  of  po- 
pular information,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  procure  for  himself 
honour  and  emolument.    Amongst  practitioners,  the  objectors  to 
the  study  of  Phrenology  will  allow  of  a  threefold  division,  upon 
the  same  prindple  as  that  on  which  Dr  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  ^*  Practice  of  Physic,^  classes  the  objectors  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  stethoscope : — 1st,  There  are  those  who  are  too  well 
employed  to  study  any  thing  new ;  Sdly,  Those  who  have  not  the 
requisite  mental  faculty  for  enabling  them  to  appreciate  the  na- 
ture of  Phrenology ;  and,  Sdly,  Those  who  are  too  indolent  or 
too  old.     From  any  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  indivi- 
duals.  Phrenology,  as  a  progressive  science,  can  have  nothing  to 
hope :  but  to  those  who  neglect  to  investigate  its  truth  or  false- 
hood because  they  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  the  source  of 
either  honour  or  emolument,  it  may  be  said,  that,  when  proved 
to  be  true,  as  it  will  certainly  be  to  the  full  conviction  of  all  who 
inquire  of  Nature  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  its  advantages  to  the 
conscientious  practitioner  of  medicine  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  stimulate  the  inquirer  to  obtain  their  possession ;  and 
that  the  loss  which  those  ignorant  of  Phrenology  sustain  in 
many  important  departments  of  their  art,  is  no  inappropriate 
penalty  for  their  contumelious  neglect.      And,  lastly,  I  may 
offer  to  many  a  more  effective  and  a  more  stirring  argument, 
when  I  say,  that,  from  the  great  prepress  which  Phrenology  has 
made,  and  is  now  making,  amongst  the  non-professional  part  of 
the  community,  the  time  may  not  be  at  any  great  distance  when 
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the  public  will  refuse  to  pardon^  in  the  medical  man,  ignorance 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  only  true  physiologj,  and  the  on- 
ly sure  basis  of  the  pathology,  of  the  most  important  organ  in 
the  animal  economy ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  may  be  induced  to  signify  their  indisposition  to  par- 
don such  ignorance  in  a  way  which  may  be  very  sensibly  felt, 
and  in  a  manner  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  But  let  no  such 
paltry  or  ignoble  views  of  the  objects  of  science  sully  the  path 
which  we  are  pursuing :  we  are  convinced  that  Phrenology  is 
true ;  we  are  assured  of  its  advantages ;  and  we  are  accumulating 
evidence  to  increase  our  own  information,  and  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  others  :  and  if  in  this  pursuit  we  have  no 
other  reward,  we  shall  have  that  which  is  above  all  price-— the 
satisfaction  of  an  approving  conscience. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


CASE  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

A  YOUKG  gentleman,  19  years  of  age,  from  England,  accom- 
panied by  a  clergyman  who  acted  as  his  tutor,  brought  a  letter 
to  a  phrenologist  m  Edinburgh,  with  a  request  that  the  young 
man^s  head  should  be  examined,  as  his  character  and  history  were 
very  extraordinary.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
following  development  was  carefully  taken,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  other  four  phrenologists  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
singular  case. 

DEVELOPIIEKT. 

General  sixe  of  head  omsiderable ;  anterior  lobe  lam ;  temperament,  two 
paits  sanguine,  two  nervous,  and  one  lymphatic.  Development  irregular 
and  unusual. 

18.  Wonder,  rather  large,    .  17 

19.  Ideality,  full,           .    •  .  14 

20.  Wit,  full,       ...  16 

21.  Imitation,  large,     .        .  18 

22.  Individuality,  rather  large,  17 

23.  Form,  krge,          .          .  18 

24.  Size,  rather  large,  I7 

25.  Weight,  laroe,                .  18 

26.  Colouring,  tuil        .  14 

27.  Locality,  laive,  18 

28.  Number,  full,  16 

29.  Order,  rather  fiilU  IS 

30.  Eventuality,  large,  18 

31.  Time,  rather  large,  I7 

32.  Tune,  rather  fulU  13 

33.  Langua^,  rather  laige,  16 

34.  Companson,  rather  kige,  16 
36.  Causality,  rather  large,  17 


(Instinct  of  Food,  rather  large,  17) 

1.  Amativeness,  rather  large,  17 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  large,  18 

3.  Concentrativenesa,  full,  14 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  large,  16 
6.  Combativeness,  rather  full,  12 

6.  Destructiveness,  full,     .  16 

7.  Secretiveness,  rather  large,  17 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large,    .  18 

9.  Constructiveness,  rather  full,  13 

10.  Self-Esteem,  large,         .  19 

11.  LoveofApprobat.  rather  fldl,  12 

12.  Cautiousness,  rather  full,  13 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large,  20 

14.  Veneration,  very  large,  20 
16.  Firmness,  rather  full,    .  13 

16.  Consdentiousneas^  full,  14 

17.  Hope,  very  large,  20 
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As  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  ricketty  and  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, and  the  presence  of  high  nervous  excitement,  it  was 
asked.  Whether  the  young  man  had  been  a  ricketty  and  scrofu- 
lous  child|  and  late  of  walking  alone  ?  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  he  could  not  walk  alone  till  he  was  six 
^ears  old.  To  the  question  as  to  excitement  and  excitability, 
It  was  answered,  that  he  was  almost  always  under  an  extraordi- 
nary excitement.  From  this  it  was  inferred,  that  there  would 
be  an  unusual  impetus  in  his  actions ;  to  the  statement  of  which 
inference  the  answer  was,  **  Yes,  he  is  always  at  high  pressure^ 
straining  after  this  object  and  that.*** 

It  was  obvious  that  this  was  a  case  of  unhealthy  action ;  and 
as  the  excitement  was  hnoxon  to  the  phrenologist,  he  did  not 
consider  the  case  as  one  of  which,  had  he  seen  only  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  head,  he  could  have  spoken  as  he  actually  proceeded 
to  do.  Knowing  that  the  impulses  were  strong,  he  treated  the 
case  as  one  of  a  certain  degree  of  derangement,  and  inferred 
what  it  was  likely  that  in  that  character  it  would  turn  out  to 
be.  From  the  development  he  inferred  that  all  the  three  classes 
of  faculties,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  would  act  with  a 
force  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  and  stated  to  the  tu- 
tor,— out  of  the  young  man^s  presence, — that  there  would  be  a 
strange  contrariety  of  character :  on  the  one  hand,  very  consi- 
derable  talents,  a  very  powerful  and  active  benevolence,  and 
strong  religious  emotions ;  on  the  other,  a  relatively  moderate 
conscientiousness,  great  self-sufficiency,  a  tendency  to  cunning, 
deceit,  and  falsehood,  a  certain  unconcern  about  character,  with 
some  animal  propensities  of  a  still  more  puzzling  kind.  Ac- 
quisitiveness being  large.  Conscientiousness  not  more  than  full, 
and  Cautiousness  only  rather  full,  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
manifestations  of  the  nrst  might  have  perplexed  the  individual's 
friends.  The  tutor  was  mucn  struck  with  the  question,  **  Does 
your  pupil  ever  appropriate  articles  that  do  not  belong  to 
him  P^'-s-and  the  answer  was  given,  not  without  emotion,  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  quit  a  great  educational  institution  for 
detected  thtft^  both  in  shops  and  houses ;  and  that  to  board  him 
far  away  from  all  who  knew  him,  and  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tions yet  threatened  against  him,  was  the  chief  reason  for 
bringing  him  to  Scotland. 

It  was  then  asked.  If  it  was  not  known  that  he  was  a  slave  to 
the  solitary  abuse  of  Amativeness .^  The  answer  was  affirmative, 
— ^that  he  was  brought  home  from  school  on  that  account,  and 
that  the  vice  shewed  itself  by  natural  impulse  so  early  as  six 
years  of  age.  The  organ  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  instinct 
for  food,-— to  which  the  name  or  Alimentiveness  has  been  given, 
— ^being  considerable,  a  question  was  put.  Whether  or  not  fits 
of  unaccountable  voracity  did  not  sometimes  shew  themselves  ^ 
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To  this  also  the  answer  was  afBrmativey  and  that  the  whole  three 
vices  seemed  to  have  a  simultaneous  activity,  the  one  impelling 
to  the  other,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  watch  the  stealing  pro<- 
pensity  whenever  the  voracity  shewed  itself.  The  solitary  vice 
had  evidently  injured  the  whole  brain ;  and  incipient  paralysis, 
its  usual  consequence,  was  observed  from  other  symptoms. 

The  case  was  so  evidently  one  of  cerebral  derangement,  that 
the  phrenologist  told  the  tutor  that  the  poor  young  man  was  a 
PATIENT,  and  not  a  criminal.  He  was  of  a  family  of  fortune, 
wanted  for  nothing,  and  had  no  temptation  to  theft ;  yet,  never- 
theless^  the  propensity  was  beyond  his  control.  The  tutor  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  of  great  relief  on  hearing  that  there  was  really 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  a  youth  whom,  with  all  his  faults, 
he  could  tiot  help  loving  for  his  many  amiable  qualities.  With 
considerable  emotion  he  said  that  it  was  the  first  moment  of 
something  like  consolation  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  un- 
happy case.  Wherever  he  had  before  turned,  he  had  seen  hos- 
tile society,  and  even  legal  vengeance ;  the  walls  of  the  late  place 
of  his  pupirs  studies  chalked  with  his  disgrace,  and  prosecution 
threatened  by  tradesmen.  The  present  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  heard  him  humanely  sheltered  as  an  irresponsible  being, 
visited  with  disease  by  his  Maker'^s  hand. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  explaining  from  the  development, 
the  tutor^s  affection  for  a  youth,  whom  society  had,  in  igno- 
rance, hunted  from  its  pale  ;  for  the  organization  of  the  young 
man  indicated  great  kindness  of  heart,  which  his  tutor  said 
was  manifested  at  any  expense  of  personal  labour, — ^great  ten- 
derness to  children,— and,  what  was  most  to  his  tutor^s  con- 
tent, who  himself  bad  strong  religious  feelings,  ardent  devo- 
tional sentiments,  and  active  religious  habits.  These  last,  he 
said,  extended  not  only  to  much  prayer  and  contrite  confession 
of  his  besetting  sins,  but  to  visiting  and  praying  with  the  sick, 
reading  with  the  poor,  and  zealously  teaching  a  Sunday  school. 
Of  course,  all  who  knew  the  fatal  propensity  to  which  the  young 
man  is  subject,  set  all  his  religion  down  to  gross  and  disgusting 
hypocrisy^  Not  so  the  phrenologist,  who  knows  that  such  feel- 
ings, as  JeelmgSs  are  quite  as  much  impulses  as  the  acquisitive 
propensity  itself.  The  tutor  was  furnished  with  a  series  of  que- 
ries, and  his  observations  in  writing  requested,— each  query  be- 
ing understood  to  be  a  predicate  of  what  the  phrenologist  had 
concluded  from  his  own  inspection ;  and,  for  a  reason  to  be  stated 
in  the  sequel,  we  are  permitted  to  publish  the  whole  case,  in- 
cluding the  following  letter  received  from  the  tutor.  The  que- 
ries will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  answers,  as  the  latter 
are  printed  in  italics,  within  brackets. 

1.  To  note  down  a  history  of  Mr as  far  as  known  to 

him,  beginning  with  his  infancy ;  and  the  nature  of  the  weak- 
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nes8  of  health  then  experienced.— If  ricketty  ?  {Yes.)  If  sub* 
ject  to  fits  ?  (No.)  If  long  of  walking  alone  ?  ( Yes.)  If  slow 
development  of  mind  P  (Yes)^  or  preoocious. 

£.  The  history  of  the  secret  alntse.  When  it  commenced? 
(At  a  very  early  age^  six  or  seven.)  And  if  a  native  impulse? 
{Yes) ;  or  the  effect  of  example,  or  ccHTuption  of  companions  or 
others  ?     {No.) 

d.  If  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  excessive  appetite  for  food  ? 

4.  At  what  age  the  propensity  to  appropriate  shewed  itself 
strong  ?  (From  infancy)  ;  and  when  it  is  strongest :  if  when 
the  other  propensity  is  in  activity?  [Ye^.)  Is  it  irreustibleP 
{yes) ;  so  that  nothing  exposed  would  be  safe?  {Yes.) 

5.  Is  what  is  taken  concealed  and  stored  up  ?  {No.) 

6.  Is  there  cunning,  and  any  tendency  to  prevaricate  or  lie  ? 
{Very  great.) 

7.  Is  there  not  a  want  of  firmness  of  purpose  or  power  to  con- 
trol or  resist  temptation  ?  {Very  great) 

8.  A  carelessness  about  what  opnion  is  formed  by  others? 
(  To  those  he  is  indifferent  to^  but  not  to  those  he  likes. )  A  certain 
want  of  shame  ?    {Rather  so ;  his  owft  confession.) 

9.  A  high  estimate  of  self,  even  to  pride  and  self-importance, 
aflud  a  tendency  to  love  and  tell  marvellous  tales,  of  which  self 
is  the  herp,  often  untrue  or  exaggerated  ?  {Yes  / /) 

10.  Kindly  feeling  and  love  to  children  {Yes.) 

11.  A  tendency  to  attach  to  friends  ?  {Very  much  so.) 

IS.  A  want  of  caution  and  circumspection  ?  (Very  much  so: 
books  stolen  placed  immediately  on  his  book-shelves ;  rings  stolen 
exposed  on  his  lamp^and  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  theft) 

18.  Great  kindness  of  heart,  charitableness,  and  obligingness  ? 
{Very  mttch  the  case.) 

14.  Obedience,  respect,  submission,  deference  to  rank,  love  of 
antiquity?  {Very great:  the  attraction  of  Locfi-Leven  Castle 
and  tfte  keys  is  remarkable ;  is  frequency  soffing  he  should  like 
to  be  an  Iktrl ;  lias  collected  autographs  and  seals  of  living  cha,- 
racters.  Lords  Grey  and  Brougfuwij  and  most  (^  the  nobtlkty^ 
which  he  values  higldy.) 

15.  Religious  fervours ;  facts  on  this  ?  {Just  the  very  thifig : 
strong  convictiotis ;  *^  religious  Jervours  ^  generally  correct  in 
his  moral  conduct ;  retnarkoMy  attentive  to  tlie  Sabbath^  would 
teach  at  the  Sunday  school^  and  read  to  tfie  labouring  poor  in  liie 
evening ;  seemed,  really  in  earnest^  atid  I  have  no  doubt  was 
so.  Sis  theory  ^religion  correct^  aiid  what  would  be  decidedly 
considered  evangelical.  A  great  admirer  qf  the  Record  news- 
pctper,  to  which  he  contributed  occasionally^  in  letters  complain- 
ing qf  Sabbath  desecration  by  Cabinet  Councils^  ^c.) 
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16.  A  generally  happy  and  sanguine  frame  of  mind ;  always 
hoping  the  best  ?     (Always ! !  quite  ajiature  in  his  character,) 

17.  Some  love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  ?  {He  writes — 
"  greaily  so,'") 

18.  The  intellect  quick,  apt  ?  (Just  so^~apt)  The  memory 
good  ?  (Yes.)     The  reflecting  powers  considerable?  (Yes,) 

19-  A  decided  talent  for  drawing,  worth  cultivating?  (He 
saySf  No ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  has — certavnly  worth  cuU 
iivating,) 

^.  No  music?     (Cannot  whistle  a  tune.) 

SI.  A  mechanical  turn,  and  would  like  to  work  at  the  turn- 
ing-lathe  ?  {Does  toork  at  it;  has  expended  L,  IS  or  L.  14  in 
tools.) 

22.  If  the  articles  apt  to  be  appropriated  are  such  as  gratify 
any  one  strong  feeling  ?  ( Yes) ;  as  books  on  religious  subjects, 
science,  &c,  ?  (Yes;  CeciTs  Remains^  Bridgewater  Treatises^Jor 
instance.)  Or  is  it  not  indiscriminate  ?  (No,)  What  use  made 
of  articles ;  if  ever  given  away  ?  (Veryjrequently,) 

23.  If  ever  any  wanderings  of  mind  or  eccentricity  of  man- 
ner ?  {A  little — not  a  little.)  Headachs,  sleeplessness  ?  (Yes.) 
Any  disease  ?  (Stroftff  and  muscular^  though  always  jfancying 
himself  ill;  very  timid.  There  is  scrofula  in  thejamily^  and  it 
lujLs  beeth  thejushion  to  consider  him  unhealthy,  I  gather  from 
him  farther^  thai  the  desire  of  approfjriation  is  strongest  qfler 
he  has  taken  one  thing;  he  thenjeels  reckless^  and  tries  to  get 
aU  he  possibly  can^  andjeels  reckless  of  tfie  consequences.  His 
outward  behaviour^  it  has  been  stated^  is  not  only  decent  but  ex- 
emplary. There  is  about  him  a  strong  impression  tJiat  God 
sees  him ;  and  at  times^  he  says^  lie  can  almost  liear  his  Saviour 
intreating  him^  by  all  Hia  sufferings^  not  to  commit  the  sin;  but 
yety  at  times  he  has  committed  both  of  the  sins^  witli  passages  of 
Scripture  condemning  him  at  the  time ;  and  he  very  seldom  does 
wrong  but  what  some  most  striking  passage  occurs  to  him  at 
tlie  time.  The  most  dreadful  sin^  lie  says^  he  did  once  leave  off^ 
viz,  after  he  had  been  told  of  it^  wlien  residing  with  a  private 
tutor  Jbr  about  three  weeks ;  yet  so  great  was  the  difficulty  at 
timesy  tliat  he  saySy  ^^  /  have  known  Hie  perspiration  to  run 
dawn  me^  It  is  strongest  qflet'  drinking  much  wine  or  spirits^ 
and  more  so  in  warm  weather^  particmarly  after  bathing  in 
either  warm  or  cold  baths,) 

The  following  letter,  written  subsequently  to  his  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh  by  the  young  man  himself,  will  serve  to  shew  the  kind- 
ness, affection,  and  devotion,  of  his  better  feelings.  Its  sincerity 
will  not  be  doubted  by  any  phrenologist  who  has  perused  tlie 
cerebral  development.  It  was  not  expected  by  the  unhappy 
writer  that  it  would  be  seen  by  any  eyes  but  those  of  his  sisters^ 
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to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  have  permission  to  publish  it 
also: 

"  My  Dearest  T —  and  B —  Sumtag,  March  16. 

"  I  have  just  parted  from  dear  Mr  L.,  who  left  me  in  tears. 
I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  him  for  his  very  great 
kindness,  and  for  the  uncommon  trouble  and  interest  he  has 
taken  in  and  for  me.  O  my  dear  girls,  you  will  again  see  the 
finger  of  God  pointing  out  tor  me  the  road  to  heaven,  and  call- 
ing upon  me,  and  urging  me,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  by 
allthe  horrors  which  will  else  come  upon  me  in  this  world,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  by  the  still  more  dreadful  agonies  I  shall 
bring  down  upon  myself  in  another.  Mr  L.  will  tell  you  such 
a  tale  of  the  great  goodness  of  God,  in  raising  me  up  friends, 
both  in  this  place  as  well  as  Edinburgh,  that  you  will  not  fail 
to  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  not  given  me  quite  up,  but 
has  given  me  another  opportunity  to  see  whether  I  will  or  not 
return  unto  him.  O  my  dear  girls,  every  morning  of  your 
lives  offer  up  prayers  to  God  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  resist 
my  ALMOST  irresistible  sins,  recollecting  that  the  effectual  fer- 
vent prayer  availeth  much ;  and  say,  dear  T — ,  to  yourself,  when 
you  have  left  your  room  without  saying  your  prayers,  *  I  must 
not  leave  my  room  without  offering  dp  a  prayer  for  pod^  wickeil 

S ,  or  else  perhaps  he  will  fall  into  sin  to-day  ;'  and  dding 

so,  it  will  be  doing  good  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  me.  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  dear  B.,  that  Mrs  L.  thinks  you  so  much  improved 
in  spiritual  things.  Goon, dear  giri,from  strength  to  strength  ; 
great  will  be  your  reward  hereafter. 

*•*  I  walked  with  Mr  L.  to-day  so  far  that  I  was  not  in  time 
for  kirky  but  I  have  been  reading  mtr  own  dear  Churchprayers, 
and  love  them  better  now  than  ever.  I  intend  goitig  to  kirk 
this  afternoon  :  it  begins  at  five  o^clock. 

"  When  Mr  L.  writes  to  me,  be  sure  to  write  to  me,  as  per- 
haps he  will  get  a  frank ;  for  you  know  he  won't  tell  me  about 

C .  dear  man.     Give  my  kind  love  to  Mrs  L.,  and  tell  her 

I  trust  what  she  said  to  me  will  not  come  true,  viz.  that  it  was 
hoping  against  hope ;  tell  her  to  pray  for  me. 

"  I  must  conclude  with  kind  love  to  all.  Believe  me,  evet 
your  truly  attached  but  unhappy  brother, 

"  S — ' ^ 

"  I  did  not  see  the  dear  G."'s;  tell  me  about  them."" 

The  young  man  is  no  longer  with  his  tutor,  but,  at  the  desire 
of  his  friends,  in  which  he  has  submissively  concurred,  he  is 
boarded  in  Scotland  in  the  country.  The  treatment  for  him 
which  the  phrenologists  who  saw  him  recommended,  was  con- 
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tinuecl,  and  rather  hard  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  with  his  tools 
and  books,  for  he  is  a  great  workman  and  reader,  to  give  him 
occupation  within  doors.  Viewing  his  case  as  one  of  partial  in- 
sanity, they  were  unanimous  in  recommending  the  treatment  and 
regulated  surveillance  of  a  private  asylum  :  but  of  this  his  rela- 
tives, probably  for  their  own  sakes,  would  not  hear ;  while  they 
seemed  to  be  contented  that  the  poor  youth  should  be  hid,  that 
he  might  not  disgrace  them.  A  pittance  was  proposed  for  his 
board,  which,  compared  with  the  means  of  the  family,  was  more 
like  a  sum  to  bury  him  than  to  maintain  him  in  decency  and 
comfort ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  meted  to  him  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  bestowed  on  a  criminal,  the  phrenologists 
suggested  a  more  suitable  provision  for  him  as  an  unfortunate 
patient,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  this  proof  of  a  better 
feeling  towards  him  actually  realized.  He  is,  in  consequence, 
very  suitably  boarded  and  cared  for. 

This  interesting  case  may,  it  is  thought,  be  ranked  among 
those  which  tend  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  Phrenology  ;  and  the 
writer  recommends  it  to  those  who  are  wont  to  ask,  "  What  is 
the  use  of  your  science,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true  ?^  Here 
was  a  case  which  was  well  known  to,  and  had  been  observed  by, 
professors,  divines,  physicians,  and  lawyers ;  to  all  of  whom  it 
appeared  an  inscrutable  mystery,  or,  as  it  did  to  shopkeepers, 
a  plain  case  of  hypKrisy  and  crime,  for  which  there  was  no  bet- 
ter cure  than  well  merited  exposure  and  punishment;  while 
flight  from  justice  to  the  concealment  and  oblivion  of  a  distant 
country,  was  the  course  which  appeared  the  best  to  the  relatives, 
who  used  no  measured  terms  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings 
on  the  disgrace  brought  by  the  disinherited  criminal  on  the  fa- 
mily. Flying  from  prosecution  and  persecution,  without  one 
friendly  hand  held  out  to  him,  save  those  of  his  kind-hearted  tu- 
tor and  a  few  pious  persons  who  prayed  over  him  in  vain,  the 
outcast  confies,  at  last,  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  from 
his  forbidden  home,  into  contact  with  the  disciples  of  a  new  and 
ignorantly  despised  philosophy  of  man ;  by  whom  his  case  is  at 
once  understood  and  explained, — a  friendly  shelter  thrown  over 
his  disease, — the  means  of  providing,  not  unfeeling  penal  banish- 
ment and  privation,  but  an  asylum  of  care,  and  kindness,  and 
comfort,  obtained  from  his  relenting  relations, — and  an  appeal 
made  in  his  behalf  to  all  who  had  unknowingly  treated  him  with 
injustice,  to  remove  the  brand  of  crime  which  they  had  contri- 
buted to  stamp  upon  his  brow,  and  to  judge  him,  as  we  humbly 
trust  his  Maker  will,  who  has  visited  him  with  disease,  and  in 
90  far  released  him  from  responsibility.  We  would  especially 
recommend  a  candid  revision  of  their  judgment  to  the  heads  of 
the  seat  of  learning  from  which  the  publicity  of  his  conduct 
forced  him  to  retire.  Wc  shall  take  care  that  tjiis  statement 
shall  be  put  in  their  way.     They  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know  to 
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whom  it  applies ;  and  we  call  upon  them  to  take  some  pains,  (>y 
a  generous  use  of  the  influence  of  their  position,  to  remove  from 
the  minds  of  all  who  entertain  them,  erroneous  feelings  towards 
an  unhappy  but  really  guiltless  young  man. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SKULL  OF  DEAN  SWIFT,  RECENTLY 

DISINTERKED  AT  DUBLIN. 

In  making  some  alterations  on  the  building  of  St  Patrick^s 
Cathedral  at  Dublin,  it  was  found  necessary  to  shift  several  cof- 
flns,  amongst  which  were  those  containing  the  remains  of  Dean 
Swift  and  Mrs  Johnson  (better  known  as  Stella).     The  Rev. 
Henry  Dawson,  Dean  of  St  Patrick^  with  his  usual'  liberality 
and  anxiety  for  the  advancement  of  science,  allowed  Dr  Hous- 
ton to  remove  the  skulls  of  these  two  celebrated  persons,  in  or- 
der that  drawings  and  casts  of  them  might  be  made,  and  that 
they  might  be  submitted  to  phrenological  examination ;  under  an 
engagement  that  they  should  be  duly  restored  to  the  coffins.    Mr 
Combe  luckily  happened  to  be  in  Dublin  at  this  time,  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Science ;  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
actual  skulls.     The  examination  took  place  on  16th  August,  at 
the  house  of  Dr  Marsh,  in  presence  of  that  gentleman  and 
Dr  Harrison,  Mr  Snow  Harris,  Mr  Richard  Carmichael,  Mr 
Wheatftone  of  London,  Mr  Andrew  Carmichael,  Mr  J.  Isaac 
Hawkins,  Vice* president  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society, 
Mr  John  Wilson,  Dublin,  Dr  Houston,  Dr  Evanson,  and  Dr 
Croker,  Dublin. 

The  skull  was  found  to  present  the  following  appearances. 
At  the  base-^roughened  in  the  sphenoidal  region ;  the  pro- 
cesses prominent  and  sharp-pointea ;  the  foramen  magnum  of 
the  occipital  bone  irregular,  and  the  condyloid  processes  pro- 

^'ecting  into  it.  Some  parts,  in  the  occipital  fosss,  the  super-or* 
)itar  plates,  and  other  portions  of  the  skull,  were  so  thin  as  to 
be  transparent.  The  marks  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  on 
the  vault  were  large  and  deep,  but  the  general  surface  of  the  in- 
terior  of  the  vault  was  smooth :  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
falx  the  bone  was  porous,  from  the  multitude  of  small  foramina 
which  had  transmitted  bloodvessels  from  the  dura  mater  to  the 
bone  in  that  situation.  Above  the  frontal  protuberances  (in  the 
region  of  Benevolence)  the  bone  was  thickened,  apparently  by  a 
deposition  of  bony  matter  on  its  inner  surface — making  the  in- 
ner surface  at  that  part  on  both  sides  flat  in  place  of  concave, 
and  smoother  than  the  other  parts ;  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able a»  the  other  portions  of  the  skull  were  rather  thin.     Below 
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or  anterior  to  that  flattened  space,  about  a  dozen  of  small  deep 
fissured  foramina  existed  in  a  cluster  of  six  or  seven  on  each  side, 
apparently  indicating  a  fungous  state  of  the  dura  mater  at  that 
place.  Some  foramina  in  the  middle  basilar  fossae  of  the  skull 
were  observed^  similar  to  those  just  noticed^  and  evidently  aris- 
ing from  the  tome  cause.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  skull 
was  smooth  and  natural.  The  skull  shewed  clearly  increased 
vascularity  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  basilar  and  anterior  regions. 
The  anterior  fossse  were  small  both  in  the  longitudinal  and  in 
the  transverse  directions.  The  middle  fossse  were  of  ordinary 
size ;  the  posterior  fossae  very  large,  wide,  and  deep.  The  in- 
ternal parts  corresponding  to  the  frontal  protuberances  were  un- 
equal in  concavity  ;  at  neither  was  there  any  depression  corre- 
sponding to  the  great  prominences  on  the  outer  surface.  The 
two  hemispheres  were  regular  and  symmetrical.  Dr  Houston 
(who  dictated  to  Mr  Combe  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
skull,  which  was  approved  of  by  all  the  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent) suggested  that  the  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  which 
Swift  exhibited  on  many  occasions  may  have  arisen  from  dis- 
eased activity  ;*  and  Dr  Harrison  remarked  that  the  appearances 
were  such  as  he  had  observed  in  patients  who  had  been  affected 
with  epileptic  fits.  The  dimensions  of  the  skull,  and  cerebral 
development  indicated  by  it,  are  reported  by  Mr  Combe  to  be 
the  follow! nsf :— 


From  Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveatss, 
Kar  to  Individuality, 
Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness,    . 
£ar  to  Firmness, 

Destructiveness  to.  Destructiveness,     . 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideality  to  Ideality, 
Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 


Inchtt. 

71 

H 

H 
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1.  Amativeness,  large. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  large. 

3.  Concentrativeness,  fulL 

4.  Adhesiveness,  large. 

Ti.  Combativeness,  very  large. 
6.  Destructiveness^  very  large. 
7*  Secretiveness,  very  large. 

5.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 
9.  Constructiveness,  large. 

10.  Self.Esteem,  large. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation  very  laige. 

13.  Benevolence,  smalL 

14.  Veneration,  large. 
16.  Firmness,  large. 

16.  Conscientiousness,  £ulL 
17-  Hope,  rather  fulL 
18.  Wonder,  smalL 


19.  Ideality,  small. 

20.  Wit,  small,  (skull  thickened  here). 

21.  Imitation,  rather  fulL 

22.  Individuality,  very  large. 

23.  Form,  very  large. 

24.  Size,  laigel 

26.  Weight,  full 

27.  Locality,  large. 

28.  Number,  moderate. 

29.  Order,  full 

30.  Eventuality,  fylL 

31.  Time,  moderate. 

32.  Tune,  smalL 

33.  Language,  large,  (skull  very  thin.) 

34.  Comparison,  moderate. 

36.  Causality,  moderate,  (skull  thick- 
ened.) 


We  dissent  from  this  opinion,  but  have  no  room  to  state  our  reasons.— £i>V 
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Mr  Comfje  has  forgotten  to  meotion  the  organs  of  Cautious- 
ness  and  Colouring.  In  taking  the  derelopment  be  vas  assist- 
ed by  Mr  Hawkins. 

There  was  produced  at  the  examination  of  the  ska]]  an  en- 
graving after  a  portrait  painted  by  Jervis,  principal  painter  to 
his  Majesty,  shev»ing  a  considerable  forehead  in  tiie  upper 
region ;  from  which,  and  the  aspect  of  the  skull,  it  appeiuied 
that  the  head  had  diminished  at  the  position  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

We  received  the  foregoing  information  when  the  last  sheet  of 
our  present  number  was  on  the  eve  of  being  put  to  press,  and 
have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  other  matter  on  its  account.  We 
can  fancy  the  ^^  glorious  triumph^  the  first  blush  of  the  facts 
will  give  our  friends  the  an ti phrenologists,  and  the  delight  with 
which  they  will  hail  a  skull  with  smaU  intellectual  and  large  ani- 
mal \nd\cai\on»f  as  that  of  the  caustic  and  powerful  Swift  But 
as  a  triumph  founded  on  error  must  of  necessity  be  very  short- 
lived, we  advise  them  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  mean  time  ; 
because  the  more  minutely  the  case  is  examined,  the  more  com- 
pletely will  it  be  found  to  harmonize  in  all  its  features  with  the 
phrenological  philosophy.  At  present  we  have  room  and  time 
for  only  a  few  hasty  remarks. 

In  tlicjirst  place.  After  being  subject  to  fits  of  giddiness  and 
deafness,  and  to  occasional  epileptic  attacks,  from  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one.  Dean  Swift  at  last  died  in  October  1745,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-eight,  from  disease  of  the  brain,  of 
several  years'  duration,  and  which,  in  1740,  gave  rise  to  a  "  state 
of  violent  andjtirioua  lunacy^  followed  by  a  total  failure  of 
understanding,  which  sunk  him  "  into  the  situation  iff  a  helpless 
changeling^ ^  and  ended  only  with  his  life.  In  reference  to  this, 
our  readers  will  recollect,  that  as  the  brain  decreases  in  volume 
in  old  age,  and  the  skull  no  longer  indicates  its  form  with  cer- 
tainty at  that  period  of  life,  it  is  held  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
and  all'  other  phrenologists,  to  be  impossible  to  predicate  from 
the  inspection  of  the  skulls  of  very  aged  persons  what  their 
talents  or  dispositions  were  at  the  time  of  vigorous  maturity; 
and  consequently,  although  useful  as  illustrations^  such  cases 
are  never  considered  admissible  as  proofs  either  for  or  against 
Phrenology.  For  the  same  reason — that  the  shape  of  the  skull 
no  longer  represents  accurately  that  of  the  brain,-— cases  of  disease 
also  are  excluded  ;  an  additional  reason  being  that  the  relation 
between  organic  size  and  functional  power  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on,  as  the  morbid  action  sometimes  increases  and  at 
other  times  diminishes  mental  energy,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
liver,  it  sometimes  excites  and  at  otner  times  diminishes  the  se- 
cretion of  bile.     Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  of  Dean^ 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Life  of  Swif\,  p.  457,  4(M). 
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Swift,  who  is  known  to  have  died  m  very  advanced  ase  from 
water  in  the  brain^  the  effect  of  Vmg-^tandmg  disease^  the  phre- 
nologist would  not  hold  himself  warranted  to  infer,  from  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  skull,  what  had  been  the  talents  and  dis- 
positions of  its  possessor  in  the  prime  of  life.  All  he  could  do 
would  be  to  point  out  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organs  as 
they  then  existed^  and  compare  them,  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration rather  than  of  proof,  with  their  then  accompanying  ma- 
nifestations. 

Assuming,  in  the  second  place^  that,  for  the  sake  of  mere  illus- 
tration, we  may  make  such  a  comparison,  it  is  astonishing  how 
closely  the  development  corresponds  with  the  state  of  mind.  In 
the  skull,  the  intellectual  region  is  small,  the  animal  region 
large,  and  the  moral  moderate,  except  at  Conscientiousness  and 
Veneration,  which  are  larger;  and,  with  respect  to  the  manifes- 
tations, we  know  that  Swift  was  for  years  idiotic  in  intellect,  and 
that  even  so  early  as  1734  (eleven  years  before  his  death)  "  his 
meraory  became  imperfect^  and  his  temper,  always  irritable^  was 
now  subject  to  violent  and  frantic  fits  of  passion  upon 
slight  provocation  *  f  evidently  shewing  both  the  work  of  dis- 
ease and  the  close  coincidence  with  the  indications  now  presented 
by  the  skull.  If  it  could  be  shewn  indeed,  that  in  the  vigour 
of  Swifts  life  and  faculties  his  forehead  was  as  small  as  after 
years  of  idiocy,  there  would  be  more  plausible  grounds  for  main- 
taining the  existence  of  a  discrepancy  between  his  talents  and 
the  phrenological  indications  :  but,  in  the  various  portraits  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  including  that  prefixed  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott"'s  Biography  of  Swift,  the  forehead  is  uniformly  represent- 
ed of  much  larger  and  fuller  dimensions ;  and,  in  the  face  of 
such  evidence,  it  would  be  arguing  on  a  mere  assumption  to  say 
that  the  skull  is  a  fair  index  of  what  the  brain  was  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

In  the  third  place.  The  brain  is  well  known  to  decrease  in 
volume,  and  the  skull  to  follow  its  shrinking  surface,  both  in  old 
age  and  in  disease.  The  constant  recurrence  of  giddiness  and 
deafness,  and  the  liability  to  epilepsy,  with  many  other  symp- 
toms, from  which  Swift  was  seldom  entirely  free, — and  lastly,  the 
termination  of  his  ailments  in  furious  mania  and  idiocy,— shew  to 
how  great  an  extent  he  was  a  victim  to  disease,  and  prove  that 
the  morbid  indications  presented  by  the  skull  are  in  accordance 
with  the  phenomena  observed  during  life,  as  well  as  with  the 
other  appearances  on  dissection.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  anterior  lobe,  or  intellectual  region 
of  the  brain,  had  actually  shrunk  very  considerably  even  before  the 
supervention  of  the  "  furious  lunacy"  in  1740.    It  is,  we  repeat, 

♦  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hife  of  Swift,  p,  442. 
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no  new  doctrine,  tbat  in  old  age  the  bndn  participates  in  the  ge- 
neral decay  of  the  system,  and  that  the  skull,  which  is  moulded 
on  the  brain,  shrinks  in  proportion.  Even  the  hard  and  solid 
bones  are  familiarly  known  to  decreatie  in  size  between  maturity 
and  extreme  old  age,  and  the  large  and  erect  man  of  the  prime 
of  life  dwindles  into  the  lean  and  slippered  dimensions  of  advan- 
ced age.  In  disease  this  change  is  often  greatl  v  accelerated,  and 
in  medical  works  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  brain  and  head 
diminished  with  unusual  rapidity.  In  the  second  volume  of  this 
Journal,  p.  910,  there  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  case,  which 
fell  within  our  own  observation  in  1819,  when  studying  under 
Esquirol  at  the  Salpetriere  Asylum.  The  patient,  a  woman, 
died  after  having  been  four  years  insane,  and  at  last  idiotic. 
At  her  entry,  her  forehead  was  so  large  that  Esquirol  had  a 
drawing  of  it  made  on  account  of  its  remarkable  size ;  whereas, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  the  great  diminution  which  it  had  un- 
dergone was  so  striking  as  to  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  por- 
trait. The  brain  had  shrunk  even  faster  than  the  outer  table,  as 
the  skull  was  unusually  thick-'-*mi|ch  more  so  at  the  frontal  bone 
than  elsewhere.  In  our  fourth  volume,  p.  495,  we  have  reported 
another  case  of  chronic  insanity,  in  which  the  mind  was  much 
weakened,  and  where  the  diminution  of  the  head  became  so  great 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  himself,  who,  on  finding 
a  smaller  and  smaller  hat  required  in  succession,  boasted  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  proof  of  his  becoming  etherecUized  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  grosser  particles  of  his  head.  On  dissection,  we 
found  the  forehead  not  only  smaller  than  it  had  originally  been, 
but  the  bones  of  very  unequal  thickness  and  extremely  dense. 
But,  to  come  even  closer  to  the  point,  we  have  in  our  possession 
a  portion  of  the  skull  corresponding  to  the  forehead  of  another 
patient,  who  had  suffered  for  many  years  under  an  affection  of  the 
mind  characterized  by  instability  of  purpose  and  deficient  power 
of  understanding,  and  the  internal  surface  of  whose  frontal  bone 
presents  a  singular  thickening,  evidently  produced  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  contained  brain,  and  similar  to  what  is  described 
above  as  visible  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  of  Swift.  In 
this  in^stance  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  tliat  the  brain  had  shrunk, 
and  that  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  had  followed  it.  If  time 
and  space  permitted,  we  could  adduce  other  examples  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

In  thejhurth  and  last  place.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  development  of  many  of  the  organs  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  and  the  Dean'^s  habitual  manifesta- 
tions during  life.  His  large  Firmness,  Self-esteem,  and  Com- 
bativeness,  are  in  accordance  with  his  *'  stern  and  unbending 
pride  of  temper  C  his  large  Acquisitiveness,  with  his  reputed 
parsimony  and  real  economy ;   and  his  large  Destructiveness 
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Combativeness,  and  Self-esteem,  with  his  caustic  severity,  pas- 
sionate temper,  and  misanthropic  spleen.  His  Ideality  is  mo- 
derate, and  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  (Life,  p.  472).  Sir  W.  Scott  says  of  his 
poetry,  that  *'  its  elevation  of  tone  arises  yj'om  the  strong  mood 
of  passion  rather  than  Jrom  poetical  Janet/**  (p.  491) ;  and 
Dryden  told  Swift  himself,  that  he  "  would  never  be  a  poet, 
zvhere  power  qfimoffinatiori  was  necessaryjbr  success'"  (p.  491). 
Sir  Walter  adds,  that  "  zee  look  in  vain  for  depth  qf  feeling  or 
tenderness  of  sentiment;  although^  had  such  existed  in  the  poefs 
mind,  the  circumstances  must  have  caUed  them  Jbrth^  Tnis  is 
singularly  consistent  with  the  moderate  development  of  Benevo- 
lence, and  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  most  of  Swift's 
kindnesses  to  other  feelings  than  pure  benevolence.  This  organ, 
liowever,  has  evidently  decreased  in  size,  as  the  thickening  of  the 
skull  occurs  immediately  over  it ;  but  most  probably  it  was 
never  greatly  developed.  Individuality  is  very  large ;  and  in 
discussing  Swiff s  intellectual  superiority  in  the  great  art  of  ve- 
risimilitude, Sir  W.  Scott  justly  infers  that  the  secret  rests 
mainly  upon  **  minuteness  (J*  narrative^  and  goes  on  to  prove 
his  position.  We  have  much  more  to  say,  but  our  space  is  ex- 
hausted. 


ARTICLE  X. 

CASE  OF  DERANGEMENT  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Bj  John  Gaattan,  Esq.  Belfttst. 

G  B ,  Esq.,  aged  fifty-six,  a  gentleman  of  a^highly 

cultivated  and  vigorous  mind,  had,  about  two  years  since,  and 
within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  several  attacks  of  paralysis, 
affecting  the  right  side,  from  which  he  has  only  partially  reco^ 
vered.  His  daughter,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  details 
of  the  case,  and  who  has  perused  and  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
the  present  report,  states  that  at  first  his  qseech  was  not  af- 
fected. The  first  symptom  which  he  manifested  of  any  disorder 
in  the  organ  of  language,  was  an  inability  to  remember  the 
name  of  a  place  in  the  country,  in  which  he  was  much  interest- 
ed, and  which  he  called  «  Red  WeK  instead  of  *^  Red  HaU;' 
without  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  the  error,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  annoyed  with  his  friends  for  not  understanding  him.  Very 
shortly  after,  he  became  unable  to  articulate  at  all.  The  only 
words  which  he  can  at  present  pronounce  are  **  aye^  and  "  no  C* 
and  even  in  the  use  of  these  simple  monosyllables  he  occasionalr 
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ly  becomes  embarrassed  and  confused,  particularly  if  more  than 
ordinarily  unwell. 

He  understands  distinctly  and  clearly  every  thing  that  is  said 
to  him,  and  likes  to  have  any  interesting  occurrence  in  the  news- 
papers repeated,  but  does  not  attempt  to  read  for  himself.    So  far 
the  deprivation  of  speech  might  be  supposed  to  depend  upon 
disease  of  the  mechanical  vocal  apparatus.    But  if  that  were  all, 
he  should  be  able  to  communicate  his  thoughts  in  writing.    This, 
however,  he  cannot  do ;  and  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  case  is, 
that  while  his  eifurts  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper  are  uniformly 
abortive,  and  accompanied  with  such  evident  marks  of  mental 
confusion  and  agitation  as  to  be  distressing  to  his  friends  and 
harassing  to  himself, — as  though  he  felt  provoked  at  being  un- 
able to  accomplish  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do, — 
he  can  calculate  figures  with  perfect  accuracy  axiA  Jhcility^  and 
even  takes  at  times  a  pleasure  in  the  employment.    Of  late,  he  has 
succeeded  occasionally  in  writing  an  intelligible  word,  which  has 
been  observed  to  be  always  a  proper  name.    In  attempting  other 
words,  he  so  misplaces  the  letters  as  never  to  be  understood. 
It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  the  effort  is  unpleasant  to  him. 
Recently  he  wished  to  communicate  something  respecting  a  par- 
ticular individual;  and,  after  several  efforts,  such  as  writing  Hv^ 
Huh^  finally  accomplished  so  much  as  to  write  intelligibly  the 
word  Hugh^  and  then  turned  to  his  daughter  with  an  air  expres- 
sive of  a  desire  that  she  should  help  him  by  repeating  the  sur- 
name, which  she  did,  naming  different  individuals  who  had  that 
name,   until  he  gave  his  assent.     In  other  respects,  as  far  as 
can'  be  judged  under  such  circumstances,  his  mind  exhibits  no 
want  of  integrity  whatever. 

He  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  result  of  our  contested 
election,  as  to  go  in  a  chair  to  give  his  vote,  when  he  found  his 
party  was  likely  to  be  unsuccessful ;  and  this  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
its  injuring  his  health.  In  money  transactions,  he  shews  as 
much  acuteness  as  ever.  He  not  long  since  made  a  transfer  of 
some  property ;  and,  after  signing  the  deed,  and  finding  that  it 
had  been  given  to  the  purchaser  l)efore  the  purchase-money  had 
been  paid,  he  became  quite  unhappy  until  informed  that  the 
original  deed  of  transfer  to  himself  was  in  his  own  possession, 
when  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  was  also  desirous  of  know- 
ing how  a  certain  sum  of  money  had  been  appropriated,  and 
would  write  down  without  difficulty  or  exertion  the  amount  he 
wanted  to  inquire  about,  such  as  800,  ^00,  &c. ;  but  for  any 
thing  farther,  he  would  only  look  and  listen,  expressing  his  as- 
sent or  dissent,  as  his  friends  happened  to  hit  upon  his  meaning 
or  not :  they  are  able  to  understand  much  of  his  wishes  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance. 
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The  sound  of  his  voice  is  as  strong  and  clear  as  ever.  He 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  music,  and  still  continues  to  de- 
rive great  pleasure  from  it ;  keeping  accurate  time  during  its 
performance. 

As  he  began  to  recover,  he  employed  a  schoolmaster  to  teach 
him  to  write  with  his  left  hand»  and  made  unusual  progress  in 
that  acquirement :  but  he  can  form  letters  accurately  only  when 
he  has  before  him  a  copy  from  which  to  write ;  whilst  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  writing  figures :— evidently  shewing  that  though 
Form  is  intact,  Language,  which  associates  the  word  with  its 
symbol,  being  impaired,  is  incapable  of  exciting  the  former  or- 
gan into  correct  action ;  whilst  with  Calculation  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. 

A  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  this  gentleman^s  head  is 
the  existence  of  two  fissures  in  the  skull,  having  the  appearance 
of  the  fontanels  in  children,  as  if  there  had  been  an  absorption 
of  the  bone,  but  lying,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from  mere  de- 
scription, the  one  on  the  left  nearly  over  Veneration  and  part  of 
Firmness,  and  that  on  the  right  across  part  of  Conscientiousness 
and  Hope :  and  I  am  positively  assurea  by  his  daughter,  that 
his  clerks  could  at  any  time  tell  when  he  was  angry,  without 
hearing  him  speak  or  seeing  his  face,  but  simply  from  the  great 
depression  which  on  such  occasions  occurred  in  those  fissures, 
or,  as  they  termed  it,  **  the  holes  that  would  appear  in  his  head  ;^ 
and  that  she  has  at  difierent  times  observed  tne  same  phenome- 
non herself. 

Viewing  the  circumstance  physiolomcally,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  excitement  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  causes,  a«» 
in  the  case  of  blushing,  a  sudden  impulse  of  blood  to  the  parts, 
and  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  blood  thus  produced  is  at- 
tended with  a  temporary  collapse  of  the  organs  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
openings,  thereby  diminishing  the  resistance  which  they  afford 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ?  Whether  this  be  the  reason  or 
not,  the  fact  is  indisputable :  the  appearance  is  described  to  be 
as  if  the  integuments  were  "  drawn  m.'' 

Belfast,  22d  April  1835. 

[The  fact  mentioned  in  the  two  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr 
Grattan's  communication  is  so  curious  and  important,  that  we 
have  requested  from  him  information  upon  several  points  not 
above  adverted  to.  He  has  kindly  undertaken  to  investigate 
the  case  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish  the  result  in  our  next  number. — Ed.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

Edinburgh.— The  followins  donations  have  recently  lieen  added  to  the 
collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society : — Cast  of  the  head  of  Mary  Ann 
Burdock,  executed  at  Bristol  on  the  16th  April  1835,  for  the  murder,  by 
poison,  of  Mrs  Clara  Ann  Smith ;  and  casts  of  two  Peruvian  skulls,  one  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Pachacamac,  and  the  other  from  an  ancient  Peru- 
vian tomb  at  Huachu,  an  India  town  north  of  Lima— «11  presented  by  Samuel 
Stuchbury,  £aq.,  Bristol ;  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  mechanician  at  Alyth,  pre- 
sented  by  the  Dundee  Phrenological  Society ;  skull  found  in  a  stone  coffin  in 
a  cairn  at  Nether  Urqubart,  Fife,  16th  March  1835,  presented  by  the  pro. 
prietor  of  the  estate ;  Eloge  Fun^bre  de  S.  M.  Don  Pedro,  and  Manuel  dee 
Maladies  Veneriennes,  both  by  Count  Godde  de  Liancourt,  presented  by  the 
author;  Annals  off  Phrenology,  No.  5,  presented  by  the  publishers;  two 
old  skulls  found  at  Goear  near  Edinburgh,  presented  by  Dr  J.  R.  Sibbald  ; 
and  cast  of  the  brain  of  the  whale  lately  exhibited  by  Dr  Knox  in  Edinburgh, 
and  mask  of  the  late  Uev.  J.  Brown  Paterson,  minister  of  Falkirk,  both  pre* 
sented  by  Mr  Anthony  0*Nell.  In  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  for 
these  valuable  donations,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  to  urge  on  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Phrenology,  the  importance  of  lettinff 
slip  no  occasion  of  adding  to  the  collections  of  phrenological  societies.  We 
would,  in  particular,  solicit  the  exertions  of  medical  men  at  home  and 
abroad ;  than  whom  no  class  of  persons  enjoys  so  many  fiivourable  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  crania.  The  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society  is 
already  rich  in  Asiatic,  African,  and  American  skulls  ;  but  these  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  we  desire  to  see  them.  Skulls  of  the  abori^nes  of 
New  Holland,  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  North  and  South  America,  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  European  and  African  continents^  skuU.^  in  a 
word,  from  every  country  under  heaven — ^will  be  most  thankfully  received  ; 
and  their  value  will  be  much  enhanced  by  minute  information  as  to  the 
place  where  they  were  found,  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  their  pro- 
bable age,  and  tLe  characteristic  dispositions  of  the  tribe  to  which  thev  be- 
long.  It  is  only  from  extensive  collections  of  national  crania  that  satisfac- 
tory general  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  speedily 
be  accumulated  materials  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  treat  of  the  Phrenology 
of  nations  more  folly  than  heretofore.  Skulls  and  casta  of  remarkable  inSu 
viduals  in  our  own  country  are  likewise  highly  valued. 

The  Edinburgh  Ethical  Society  for  the  Study  and  Practical  Application  of 
Phrenology  has  met  regularly  eveiy  Friday  evening,  duriiu^  the  winter  and 
summer  sessions,  and  many  interesting  paners  have  been  read.  The  diacusaioni 
also  have  been  in  general  very  animated.  We  have  not  room  to  mention 
the  essays  in  detail. 

Ola soow. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Phrenology  has  made  a  decided 
advance  in  Glasgow  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  was  discussed  at  two 
of  the  Andersonun  Soirees,  and  was  received  in  a  different  spirit  from  that 
manifested  with  respect  to  it  on  former  occasions.  In  November  1834  a  lec- 
ture on  Phrenology  was  delivered  in  the  Assembly  Room,  by  Dr  Crook  of 
London,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  was  given  under  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,  apd  was  numerously  and  i^ 
s|iectaDly  attended.  Dr  Wood,  in  his  course  on  popular  anatomy  and  physio« 
logy,  delivered  at  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  devoted  sevend  lectures  to  the 
consideration  of  Phrenology.  The  managers  of  the  institution  have  an- 
nounced a  course  of  upwards  of  twenty  lectures  by  Dr  Weir,  |o  be  delivered 
during  September  ana  October.  They  have  made  this  arrangement  in  con- 
sequence of  numerous  applications  from  those  who  heard  only  a  part  of  Dr 
Weir*s  last  course. 
'  The  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society  has,  during  the  last  session,  exhibited 
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symptoms  of  improvement  It  has  received  a  considerable  accession  of  mem- 
bers, and  has  commenced  the  formation  of  a  phrenological  libraiy,  which  is 
likely  to  prove  of  considerable  advantage.  At  the  annual  meeting,  on  the 
22d  October  1834,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year : — Dr  Andrew  Alexander,  Pretident ;  Dr  Wm.  Weir  and  Mr 
Wm.  Caaiels,  Viee^PruidmUs  /  and  Mr  Richard  S.  Cunliff,  StcrekKry.  The 
following  are  the  Essays  which  have  been  read  during  the  session  :«-.October 
23.  Mr  Cassels,  <*  On  the  Causes  of  the  Difference  of  Keligious  Opinions  ;** 
Nov.  5.  Dr  Crook  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  ^  On  the  Organ  and 
Function  of  Gustativeness  **  (Alimentiveness) ;  Nov.  19.  Dr  Maxwell,  ^  On 
Religious  Public  Instruction  ;*'  Dec.  17*  Dr  Alexander,  '*  On  the  Moral 
Chahicter  and  Cerebral  Development  of  Robert  Bums  ;**  Jan.  28.  1835,  Mr 
Harvie,  ^  On  Adhesiveness  ;*'  March  1 1.  Dr  Maxwell,  **  On  Benevolence ;" 
March  25.  Dr  Weir,  *'  Character  inferred  from  the  Development  of  a  Femde 
Skull,  with  Remarks ;"  April  8.  Mr  Cunliff,  ''  On  the  Legitimate  Applica- 
tion  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  ;**  April  22.  Mr  Brown,  ^  On  Instinct  ;** 
May  5.  Dr  Hunter,  *'  On  the  Development  of  the  Foetal  Brain,  and  on  some 
Anatomical  Arguments  in  favour  of  Phrenology."  During  the  session,  the 
Society  received  the  following  donations  :—jChart  of  Phrenology,  by  Dr 
Crook,  from  the  author ;  Cast  of  the  Skull  of  Robert  Bums,  from  Mr  An- 
drew Rutherglen  ;  Busts  of  Gottfried,  Goss,  and  Rammohun  Roy,  from  Mr 
McClelland ;  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  Bust  of  the  Salford  Idiot,  and 
Bust  of  himself,  from  Dr  Weir ;  Bust  of  himself  from  Dr  Maxwell. 

DuKDXE  AMD  MovTBOSE  LuNATic  AsTi.UMs.^We  owo  Mr  Mackintosh, 
the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  superintendent,  our  best  thanks  for  the  last 
Annual  Report  on  the  Dundee  Asylum,  and  r^oice  to  see  that  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  institution  has  led  to  no  relaxation  of  the  efforts  hi- 
therto made  to  deserve  it.  Within  the  last  year,  three  new  workshops  for 
the  pauper  female  patients  have  been  erected,  and  two  new  airing  oourts  open- 
ed, one  for  the  ladies  and  the  other  for  the  gentlemen.  The  system  of  con- 
.stant  occupation,  as  a  means  of  cure  and  of  comfort,  is  carried  more  and  more 
completely  into  effect,  and  its  value  is  becoming  more  apparent.  By  most  of 
the  patients  work  is  felt  to  be  a  privU^e,  and  idleness  a  punishment ;  and 
the  result  in  promoting  bodily  and  menul  health  is  precisely  what  every 
thinking  physioliigist  would  expect.  Mr  Mackintosh  has  experienced  so 
little  ditncuf^y  in  inducing  the  patients  to  labour,  that,  out  of  96  paupers, 
92  are  generally  employed,  and  of  the  recent  cases  rather  more  than  one- 
half  have  been  cured,  being  a  larger  proportion  than  is  common  even  in  the 
best  asylums.  We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Dr  Ramsay,  the  able  and 
zealous  physician  of  the  establishment,  to  whose  services  it  owed  much  in  its 
days  of  difficulty^  But  as  the  internal  and  moral  management  depends  essen- 
tially on  the  resident  superintendent  and  matron,  we  see  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate any  falling  off  on  that  account.  His  successor  Dr  Nimmo  has  been 
long  in  high  reputation  in  Dundee,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  prove 
equally  efficient  and  zealous  as  Dr  Ramsay.  We  sincerely  wish  that  our  niend 
Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  had  the  same  facilities  for  improvement  in  the  Mon- 
trose Asylum ;  but  the  difficulties  which  he  has  to  encounter  have  been  very 
great.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  perceive  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
of  that  Asylum  for  the  year  ending  1st  June  1835  (with  a  copy  of  which  we 
have  been  favoured),  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
classifying  the  patients,  and  especially  in  separating  the  furious  and  vindic- 
tive from  the  docile  and  industrious— «  step  extremely  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort and  convalescence  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  four  large  cells,  well 
lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated,  and  every  way  comfortable,  have  been  erect- 
ed at  some  distance  from  the  main  building.  The  patient  receives  frequent 
visits  from  the  keepers,  superintendents,  &c.,  and,  whenever  he  manifests  a 
disposition  to  become  reasonable  and  gentle,  is  again  admitted  to  the  common 
haU.  Each  cell  opens  into  a  court-yard,  where  the  patient  may  take  craatant 
exercise^  unrestrained  by  fetters^  and  without  danger  to  his  own  person,  or 
to  the  property  of  the  institution.    "  As  a  remedial  measure,  this  system  of 
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isolation  has  been  founrl  in  some  asylums  to  prove  highly  serviceable  in 
quieting  the  turbulent  and  irascible,  probably  irom  its  excluding  all  those 
sources  of  annoyance  and  irritation  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  public  halls. 
In  the  penitentiaries  of  America,  a  similar  plan  has  been  found  efficacious  as 
a  punishment.  In  both  cases  it  may  act  oy  producing  a  strong  desire  for 
society,  and  by  Impressing  upon  the  mind  the  necessity  of  using  efforts  to 
control  paroxysms  of  passion — ^in  other  words,  of  regulating  itself'  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  gratification  of  that  desire  possible  or  expedient.** 
A  parlour  has  been  constructed  for  such  of  the  educated  female  patients  as 
do  not  require  incessant  surveillance,  so  as  to  afford  them  opportunities  of 
pursuing  their  work,  reading,  or  enjoying  music.  Many  of  the  paupera  are 
engagea  in  spinning  and  weaving.  <^  The  clothes  of  the  females  are  general- 
ly made,  ana  the  clothes  of  all  the  patients  are  mended,  in  the  house,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  lunatics  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  female 
workers  are  busied  in  knitting,  spinning,  or  sewing ;  sume  of  them  assist  in 
the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  in  various  departments  of  the  household.  One, 
strange  to  say,  has  acted,  and  acted  with  exemplary  fidelity,  as  porter  to  the 
establishment.  The  male  patients  are  principally  engaged  in  gardening, 
weaving,  &c. ;  but  some  of  them  have  literary  tastes,  and  greedily  peruse 
such  works  as  are  procured  from  the  library — the  newspapers,  Penny  Maga- 
zines,  &c.  One  is  a  zealous  politician,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  seventeen 
years,  complains  sadly  that  he  hears  Sd  little  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  month  old  before  it  reaches  him.  Another  retains  his 
business  habits,  and  carefully  copied  the  description  of  the  cases  of  the  luna- 
tics,  his  own  among  others,  for  tne  medical  superintendent,  expressing  him- 
self  highly  amused  at  the  follies  which  he  had  to  record,  and  regretting  when 
his  task,  which  he  designated  lunatic  biography,  was  finished.  The  great  in* 
ducement  to  work  is  generally  found  in  the  patient*s  own  bosom,  in  the  in- 
sipidity of  idleness,  or  in  the  wish  to  escape  from  himself.  Where  such  mo> 
tives  are  wanting,  persuasion  may  sometimes  avail,  an  appeal  to  the  selfish 
feelings  is  still  more  successful,  and  the  expectation  of  rewards,  or  rather  re- 
muneration for  labour,  proves  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  successful.  Punish- 
ment is  an  act  and  even  a  word  that  should  never  be  alluded  to.  Coercion 
nuiy  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  to  designate  It  punishment,  is  to  treat  the 
man  who  is  held  to  be  guilty  as  sane  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  least 
60,  as  evidenced  by  the  violence  or  insubordination  which  it  is  intended  to 
controL  Very  rarely  does  the  employment  of  this  ^ent,  or  even  the  threat 
of  it,  avail  any  thing  in  compelling  a  patient  to  work.  It  rather  inspires  a  spirit 
of  disobedience,  dislike,  or  resistance  ;  feelings  which  are  likely  to  frustrate 
the  end  in  view,  and  tend  directly  to  aggravate  mental  disease.  Hence  the 
managers  have  iudiciously  proposed  that  the  patients  should  in  future  have 
an  interest  in  the  products  of  their  labour,  and  receive  payment  in  the  form 
of  those  innocent  indulgences  or  additional  comforts  they  may  desire.  The 
regular  occupations  of  the  paupers  are  relieved  by  weekly  music  and  dancing ; 
and  the  anxiety  with  which  these  amusements  are  anticipated,  and  the  zest 
with  which  they  are  enjoyed,  are  highly  gratifying.  In  general,  greater 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  restraining  than  in  arousing  their  disposition  to 
participate.** — ^  The  internal  economy  of  the  establishment  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the  passages,  sitting  rooms,  and  par- 
lours,  and  will  be  still  more  so  by  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  for  heating  the 
whole  building  by  means  of  water,  which  is  now  in  contemplation.  The 
whole  house  may  now  be  said  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  lighted ;  and  no  one 
can  imagine  how  great  an  additional  amount  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  is 
secured  for  the  lunatic  at  those  periods  of  the  year  and  day  when  his 
sorrows  press  most  heavily  upon  him,  but  those  who  have  visited  the  com- 
mon halls  when  supplied  with  only  two  miserable  lamps.  Besides  enabling 
them  to  read  or  pursue  their  occupations  or  amusements,  the  eplivening  and 
exhilarating  impression  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  warmth  to  the  body.'*  An  adequate  supply  of  baths  has  been  obtain- 
ed, and  every  patient  bathes  at  least  once  in  ten  days.  No  visitors,  whose  mo- 
tive is  mere  curiosity,  are  now  admitted.   Mr  Browne  has  been  indefatigable 
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in  bis  exerttona,  and  will  doubtless  effect  farther  ioiprovements.  It  must  be 
ip^lirjing  tu  every  friend  of  humanity,  to  observe  the  rapid  stride  so  genemU 
\y  made  thrau)(hout  the  IciDgdom  in  the  path  of  improvement  in  the  method 
uf  treating  the  insane. 

Stirlino. — About  nine  nr  ten  montlis  ago,  Mr  Aitken  delivered,  in  the 
Guild-hall  here,  several  lectures  on  Phrenology;  uid  fourteen  young  men, 
conceiving  that  its  doctrines  were  not  without  truth  and  importani:e,  engaged 
him  to  enter  into  a  private  conversation  with  them  regarding  it.  Mr  AitKCD 
advised  the  ronoation  of  a  society,  and  eight  of  these  individuals  agreed  to 
the  proposuL  Two  months  ago,  the  number  of  members  had  increased  to 
fourteen.  "  We  usually  meet  once  a.week,"  says  one  of  them  j  "  and  a  num- 
ber of  phrenoltwical  works  having  been  purchased,  (among  others,  a  lew 
numbers  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  which  is  regularly  received  as  it  ispues 
from  the  press),  portions  of  these  are  read  and  discussed,  and  Dccasionaily 
some  of  the  members  prepare  and  read  essays,  embodying  in  them  as  much 
■3  their  knowledge  can  impart  of  phrenological  principles.  None  of  ua  hav- 
ing any  practical  knowledge  of  phvdiology  ur  anatomy,  we  da  not  presume  to 
press  ourtelves  upon  the  notice  of  the  public  as  a  Fhrenolo^cal  Society." 

iREt  AND. — The  Dublin  Journal  of  !Vf  edical  and  Chemical  Science,  for  July 
1835  (Na  xxi.  p.  4S6),  contains  the  following  passage : — ^  Ireland,  we  say  it 
with  pride,  it  not  a  country  for  charlatans. — In  proof  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  Irish,  in  medical  matters  at  least,  are  by  no  means  credulous,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  animal  magnetism,  which  bad  so  many  admirers  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England,  and  was  beaten  out  uf  the  French  capital  but  by  tbe 
united  forces  ol  the  must  distinguished  Parisian  literati,  was  at  once  rejected 
by  our  countrymen  ;  even  PLrenolavy,  a  mild  and  feminine  science,  scarcely 
found  in  Ireland  where  to  lay  her  head  ;  and  Homoiopathy  quickly  turned 
her  steps  from  our  shores,  not,  however,  before  one  voice  hail  been  lifted  up 
in  her  favour  ;  but  that  voice,  although  speaking  many  languages,  polyglott 
beyond  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  fruitful  parent  of  blse  denvatlons  innu- 
merable, soon  died  away  unheeded."  Tbe  assertion,  that  Phrenology  has 
scarcely  found  in  Ireland  where  to  lay  her  bead,  is  not  remarkably  consistent 
with  the  facts,  that  Dr  Marsh,  Mr  Richard  Cannichael,  and  Dr  Stokes,  who 
rank  among  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Dublin,  are  its  avowed  de- 
fenders ;  and  that  the  names  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe  have  been  cn- 
nilled  in  tbe  list  of  lumorary  members  irf  the  Itoyal  Irish  Academy. 

AuEBiCA — From  the  fifth  number  of  the  Annais  of  Fhrenolt^y,  we  ob- 
seri'e  that  a  keen  controversy  has  taken  jilace  between  the  Boston  phrenoli>- 
giils  and  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Eiammer  published  there.  We  shall  re- 
vert to  tbe  subject  in  our  nest.  A  monthly  periodical,  entitled  "  Phrenolo- 
gical Magazine  and  New  York  Literary  Review,"  has  been  commenced  at 
Utica,  tiew  York.  According  to  the  Annals,  the  first  number  "  is  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  48  pages  ;  and  though  we  have  not  reed  all  the  articles,  of  which 
*  good  proportion  are  original  and  editorial,  we  have  read  enough  to  see  that 
the  editor  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  fears  not  to  sp«ak  his  mind 
upon  the  science,  and  upon  those  who,  without  tbe  requisite  knowledj^  or 

Ewers, — except  the  '  power  of  iace,' — go  about  lecturing,  and  '  eiamining 
ads '  at  so  much  a  piece.  The  contents  of  this  number  a™  "  <■""■"--  - 
'  The  true  PbiEosophy — Outlines  of  Phrenology — Phrenolpg, 
— Itinerant  Fhrenoli^ste — Opinions  of  Tiedemann  and  Ar 
Dr  Gall— Oneida  Phrenological  Society— Notices.'  "  Ment 
prospectus  of  another  Plu-enological  Journal,  to  be  publisbi 
by  a  number  uf  scientific  gentlemen  at  Pnughkeepsie,  New  1 
ductors  of  the  Annals  complain  loudly  of  the  number  of  phre 
who  are  abroad  in  the  United  States. 
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cine,  part  xxiv.,  a  very  instructive  "  Hiatoiy  of  Medicine  in  tlie  present  Cen- 
tury.*' We  extract  tne  following  passage,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  progress 
recentljr  made  in  ducidatine  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system : — 

^  The  next  important  addition  to  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  furnish- 
ed by  the  labours  of  those  physiologists  who  have  done  so  much,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  determine  the  different  purposes  which  are  served  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  general  result  of  these  in- 
quiries may  be  thus  stated :  that  the  very  different  offices  to  which  the  ner- 
vous system  has  long  been  known  to  minister  in  different  parts  of  the  bodj, 
are  not  determined,  as  was  fonnerly  suspected,  by  the  various  oiganization 
of  the  parts,  but  by  the  various  endowments  of  different  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous matter  itseli^  in  relation  to  those  mental  acts  of  whidi  they  are  the  seat 
and  the  instrument. 

^  The  dissections,  experiments,  and  clinical  observations  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  Mr  Shaw,  and  Mr  Mayo,  in  this  country,  and  of  MM|endi^  Serres^  Des- 
moulins,  and  Flourens,  in  France,  and  of  RoLiiido  and  B^ini^ri  in'Italy,  are 
the  most  important  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  to  all  the  sensations,  and  to  the  excitement  of  afl 
muscular  motions  by  mental  acts,  are  confined  to  those  nerves,  and  to  those 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  immediate  prolongations  within  the  cra- 
nium, to  which  we  now  give,  without  difficulty,  the  names  of  sensitive  and 
motor  respectively.  We  can  specify  those  portions  of  this  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  on  wnich  each  of  the  sensations  peculiany  depends ;  we  can  point  out 
the  use  of  parts  within  the  cranium,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  bv  which  voluntary  or  instinctive  motion  in  different  directions 
is  determined ;  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  by  which  the  influence  of  mental  acttf 
over  the  involuntary  motions^  and  other  organic  functions,  is  maintained ;  and 
we  can  shew  that  the  brain  and  cerebellum  are  not  essential  to  the  perfbrm- 
ance  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves — that  they  are  neither 
required  for  sensation,  nor  for  those  instinctive  actions  which  are  most  inti- 
mately linked  with  sensations,  but  are  superimposed  on  those  organs  with 
the  intention  of  combining  sensation  and  instinctive  action  with  Uie  higher 
attributes  of  mind^  These  parts  of  the  nervous  system  inmish  the  conditions, 
not  of  sense  or  motion,  but  of  intellect,  of  desires,  and  moral  feelings ;  they 
are  required,  not  in  order  that  sensations  may  be  felt,  but  that  they  may  be 
remembered,  and  availed  of  for  useful  purposes, — not  in  order  that  volitions 
may  act  as  stimuli  on  muscles,  but  that  they  may  be  so  excited,  and  so  suc- 
ceed one  another,  as  to  produce  regular  and  useful  voluntary  actions,  under 
the  guidance  of  desires,  and  of  judgment  and  experience,  as  distinguished 
from  blind  instinct. 

*'  So  far  the  different  endowments  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem may  be  held  to  have  been  determined  by  observation  and  experiment ; 
and,  if  we  decline  to  enter  farther  into  the  speculations  of  phrenolo^sts 
(which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late  years),  as  to  the  connc^on 
of  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain  with  the  different  intellectual  powers,  or 
with  the  exercise  of  these  powers  on  particular  objects  of  thought,  it  is  not 
because  we  regard  the  general  principle  of  those  speculations  as  unpfailoso- 
phical,  but  simply  because  thev  are  founded  on  a  kind  of  observation  which 
Is  open  to  various  sources  of  &llacy,  and  derive  Httle  or  no  support  either 
from  experiments  on  animals  or  pathological  observations  on  the  human 
body,  and  appear  therefore  to  be  built  on  huufficient  evidence.'*—- Pp.  77>  7B. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  Phrenology  recoffnised  by  Profi^sor  Alison  as  a 
philosophical  pursuit.  It  wtuld,  however,  luive  been  satisfactory  had  his 
limits  allowed  him  to  specify  the  *^  various  sources  of  fallacy"  to  which  he 
conceives  the  observations  whereon  it  is  founded  are  open.  That  Phrenology 
derives  little  direct  support  from  experiments  on  animals  is  true,  only  be- 
cause the  evidence  afforded  by  such  experiments  is  faulty  in  principle — an 
opinion  in  which  the  great  body  of  general  physiologists  concur.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  mutilate  one  organ  without  disturbing  the  functions  of  others 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  and  for  this  and  various  other  cogent  reasons' 
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(see  Gall  «ur  Ut  FoneHam  du  Cerveau,  iiL  15ft-9),  phrenologists  hftye  not  re- 
sorted to  experiments  made  upon  living  animals.  But  such  experiments, 
when  made  by  others,  have  on  no  occasion  afforded  evidence  hostile  to 
Phrenology.  As  to  Professor  AUson*s  allegation  that  our  doctrines  derive 
little  or  no  support  from  **  pathological  observations  on  the  human  body."  we 
respectfully  give  it  a  positive  denial.  Had  Dr  A.  been  acquainted  wltn  the 
contents  of  Dr  GalPs  work  above  referred  to^  and  with  the  numerous  patho* 
logical  cases  published  in  our  own  pages,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
nmogical  Society,  he  would  probably  nave  held  a  different  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Itinkbant  Phrevolooists. — A  paragrauh  among  the  notices  in  our  last 
Number,  contains  the  following  words,  in  reference  to  an  itinerant  lecturer 
whom  we  did  not  name  :^-**  One  of  them,  we  are  told,  has  published  in  the 
newspapers  a  narrative  of  a  visit  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  a  prison 
in  a  distant  town,  and  of  his  success  in  divining  the  dispositions  and  talents  of 
a  criminal  there  confined ;  and  this  narrative  is  suspected  to  be  a  fiibrication. 
Of  this  matter,  and  the  individuals  alluded  to,  we  have  personally  no  means 
of  judging,**  &€•  Before  publishing  the  paragraph  alluoed  to,  we  gave  this 
lecturer  an  opportunity  or  satisfying  us  that  the  suspicion  was  iU-rounded ; 
but  we  did  not  hear  from  him  till  several  days  after  the  publication  of  our 
last  Number,  when  he  sent  us  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Dr 
White  of  Newcastle,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  insert :  '*  Deae  Sib, — ^I  can 
certainly  testify  as  to  having  been  present  at  the  examinatioo  of  the  head  of 
the  book-stealer  in  the  gaol  of  this  town  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  at  the 
time  I  believed  that  you  had  intimated  the  strong  peculiarities  of  his  charac- 
ter. I  believed  also  that  you  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  system  you 
professed  to  teach,  in  as  &r  as  I  was  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
question.  Understanding  that  such  circumstances  have  been  doubted,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  this  statement;  and  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 
D.  B.  White,  M.  D. — P^Oand  Place,  3d  June." 

The  Educatiokal  Maoaeike. — ^This  is  a  London  monthly  periodical, 
which  was  commenced  in  January  last  It  is  published  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  is  conducted  in  a  liberal  spirit — admission  being  given  to  aiticles  in  de- 
fence  of  conflicting  opinions,  when  discussion  is  likdy  to  be  of  service.  The 
seventh  number  contains  a  long  paper  on  <'  Phrenology  and  Education,*'  writ- 
ten with  considerable  ability,  though  not  free  from  one  or  two  rather  startling 
propositions — for  example,  that  education  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  infiintile  state  and  that  of  manhood.  The  writer  considers  Phreno- 
lo^  as  '^  essential  to  the  foundation  of,  and  carrying  on,  a  proper  system  of 
e£ication.*'  In  the  same  number  is  an  article  on  ^^  the  effect  of  physical  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,"  wherein  it  is  shewn  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mental  Acuities,  and  that  whatever  affects  the  former  unavoidably  affects 
the  latter  also.  The  article  is,  however,  in  several  respects  unsatisfactory. 
Thus  an  absurd  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  dreaming  and  waking 
states^  with  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  immaterial  mind.  During  our 
waking  hours,  according  to  the  writer,  it  is  the  mind  which  thinks ;  but 
<<  dreaming  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  condition  of  the  material  brain,  not  of  the 
imnutterial  principle" — ^*  The  immaterial  principle,**  says  he,  **  is  not  neces- 
sarily engaged  in  the  phenomena  of  dreaming ;  the  brain  is  not  its  servant 
during  sleep,  because  by  that  very  state  it  is  unfitted  for  intellectual  opera- 
tions, and  when  it  does  act,  it  is  without  the  control  of  a  presiding  mind ;  and 
therefore  the  morbid  state  of  dreaming,  instead  of  the  physiological  process 
of  correct  thinkinffy  is  produced.  If  we  assumed  the  contrary,  we  must  then 
concede  that  the  immaterial  spirit  possesses  very  limited  powers  of  intelli- 
gence, and  that  these  require  to  be  aided  by  its  material  connexions— results 
which  are  fidsified  by  daily  experience,  and  which,  if  allowed,  would  leave  us 
at  once  in  the  dark  night  of  materialism.**  This  reasoning  is  so  futile,  as  to 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  comment ;  a  remark  not  less  applicable  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  following  sentence  in  No.  V.  p.  314  : — *^  From  phrenological  re- 
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search  much  informalion  connect^  with  the  relations  between  matter  and 
pund  has  been  obtained ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  [of]  this  science,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said  of  knowledge  generally,  that  a  little  of  it  incRneth  nwh's  mhtd  to 
atheism^  but  that  a  copious  draft  of  it  brings  him  back  again  to  Providence  and 
Beitj/'  The  remark  in  italics  is  somewhat  inappropriately  directed  against 
Mr  Combers  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  which  is  literally,  from  be-  • 
ginning  to  end,,  an  exposition  of  the  Creator*s  attributes. 

Makchester. — Letter  from  Mr  Rawson,  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Phrenological  Society  :~<<  20th  August  1835.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
can  insert  a  notice  in  the  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  held  our  meet- 
ings as  usual  since  our  last  communication,  except  during  the  summer. 
Several  interesting  papers  have  been  read ;  and,  at  the  meeting  on  7th  July, 
Mr  George  Combe,  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  IMr  James  Simpson,  Mr  Robert  Coz, 
and  Dr  Elliotson,  were  unanimously  elected  honorary  members  of  our  body.*' 

Our  valued  eoUaborateur  Mr  Simpson  was  lately  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  National  Education  in 
Ireland ;  and  so  instructive  and  satisfactory  was  his  examination  found  by 
the  Committee,  that  it  was  continued  for  seven  days,  during  four  hours  of 
each  day.  This  circumstance  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  us ;  seeing  that,  by 
means  of  the  Committee*s  Report,  in  which  Mr  Simpson's  evidence  will  be 
printed,  the  views  entertaified  by  phrenologists  on  the  means  of  Improving 
education,  will  be  widely  diffused  among  those  who  are  interested  in  that  vi- 
tally important  subject.  Mr  Simpson's  opinions  with  respect  to  both  prin- 
ciples and  details  were  minutely  inquired  into ;  and  we  have  heard  that  Mr 
Wyse,  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  were  much  impressed  by 
the  clearness,  precision,  and  consistency  of  his  views. 

Mr  Combe  has  just  published  a  third  edition  (stereotyped)  of  his  work  on 
the  Constitution  of  Man,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  It  is  printed 
with  a  closer  type  than  the  second  edition,  and  is  sold  at  four  shillings.  A 
fourth  edition,  printed  in  Large  double-columned  pages,  with  the  same  type  as 
that  of  Chambers's  Edinbur^  Journal,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days ;  and 
in  order  to  bring  the  book  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  class  of  ojjeratives, 
the  price  of  this  edition  will  probably  be  so  low  as  eighteen  pence. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  friends,  that  the  circulation  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  has  considerably  increased  during  the  vast  year. 
Phrenology  is  attracting  more  and  more  every  day  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  indulgence  of  correspondents  is  respectfully  solicited,  our  pages  being  ao 
full  that  many  articles  are,  as  usual,  unavoidably  postponed.  The  communica. 
tions  of  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Mr  Gibson,  Mr  Holm,  and  Mr  William  Han. 
cock.jun.  have  been  received ;  also  that  of  Mr  Edmondson  on  Weight,  which 
last,  we  fear,  is  hardly  perspicuous  enough  for  publication.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopsdia  we  refer  Mr  Hancock  to  the  8th  volume  of  this  Journal, 
p.  286,  where  he  will  observe  that  in  1833  the  editors  declined  to  receive  an 
article  on  Phrenology  offered  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie..^There  is  much 
sound  thinking  in  J.  D.  W.'s  esteemed  communication ;  but  we  despair  of 
finding  room  for  an  article  containing  ideas  so  little  recommended  by  novelty. 
We  are  gratified  by  bis  information  that  our  Journal  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  peace  to  a  troubled  mind. — Mrs  Loudon's  PhUantkropic  Economy 
has  been  received. 

Kdimbuegh,  \Bt  September  1835. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  being  a  Discourse  deli^ 
vered  to  a  Convention  of  Teachers  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the  6th 
and  7th  November  1833,  hy  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  O.  Boston 
(U.  S.)  X  Marsh,  Capen,  and  Lyon.    1834. 

.  This  most  valuable  little  volume  should  be  in  the  possession* 
and  in  the  thoughts  and  practice,  not  only  of  every  teacher  of 
youth,  but  of  every  parent  who  desires  health  of  mind  and  body 
to  bless  his  children.  Dr  Caldwell,  we  have  often  said,  is  one 
of  the  best  informed  and  most  practical  phrenologists  of  the  age, 
but  he  did  not  address  his  discourse  to  phrenologists;  for  to 
them  he  would  have  offered  little  that  had  not  been  already 
published  by  himself  and  other  phrenological  writers.  Ad- 
dressed as  it  was  to  an  unphrenological  audience,  to  whom  it 
was  new,  it  contains  the  most  concise  and  practical  view  of  phy- 
sical education,  on  phrenological  principles,  which  could  be  pre- 
sented ;  recommenaed  by  that  spirit  and  vivacity,  that  logical 
clearness  and  eloquence,  which  characterize  Dr  CaldwelPs  writ- 
ings. As  a  system  of  the  principles  of  practical  education,  the 
book  is  complete.  A  brief  description  of  it  is  all  that  seems  to 
us  to  be  necessary  in  this  Journal.  ' 

Dr  Caldwell  sets  out  with  a  powerful  appeal  in  favour  of 
**  an  improved  education"  as  the  only  means  of  ^*  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people  in  intelligence  and  virtue^  and  urges  its 
^*  nece$sity'^  even  for  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 

In  explaining  what  he  means  by  the  term  education^  the  lec- 
turer stated  to  his  audience  that  he  must  speak  phrenological ly. 
The  education  of  mind  and  body  mu^  have  relation  to  some 
philosophy  of  man,     "  But,**'  says  Dr  C,  "  of  all  the  systems  I 
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have  examined  (and  I  have  looked  carefully  into  several  of 
them),  that  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  the  only  one  I  can  either 
believe  or  understand.  As  soon  would  I  bind  myself  to  dis- 
cover the  philosopher's  stone,  or  to  amcoct  the  elixir  of  life  out 
of  simples,  as  to  find  substantial  meaning  in  many  of  the  tenets 
of  fashionable  metaphysics."'  ^'  By  education,  in  the  abstract, 
I  mean  a  scheme  ot  ^tion  or  training,  by  which  any  form  of 
living  matter  may  be  improved,  and  by  perseverauoe  reared  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  I  say  *  any 
form,'  because  the  lower  orders  of  living  beings,  vegetables  not 
excepted,  may  be  educated  and  improved,  as  certainly  as  the 
higher,  and  ou  the  same  grounds."  The  constitution  of  the  be- 
ing to  be  educated  must  be  intimately  known  ;  and  by  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  the  author  means  his  material  portion,  that  be- 
ing the  only  part  of  him  we  are  able  to  improve— to  amend 
spirit,  if  it  requires  amendment,  belongs  only  to  Him  that  made 
it.  The  whole  machinery  of  education  is  material,  and  material 
means  cannot  affect  inscrutable  abstract  spirit,  otherwise  matter 
would  be  superior  to  spirit. 

"  The  organized  system  of  man,"  says  Dr  Caldwell,  **  con- 
stitutes the  machinery,  with  which  alone  his  mind  operates, 
during  their  connexion  as  soul  and  body.  Improve  the  appa- 
ratus, then,  and  you  facilitate  and  improve  the  work  which  the 
mind  performs  with  it,  precisely  as  you  facilitate  steam  opera- 
tion, and  enhance  its  product,  by  improving  the  machinery  with 
which  it  is  executed.  In  one  case,  steam,  and  in  the  other, 
spirit,  continue  unchanged  ;  and  each  works  and  produces  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  corresponding  to  tluit  of  the  instruments 
it  employs. 

^  As  respects  several  of  the  functions  of  the  mind,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  foregoing  theory  is  universally  admitted.  See- 
ing, hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  voluntary 
muscular  motion,  are  as  true  mental  operations,  as  judging,  rea- 
Boning,  remembering,  or  calculation  by  numbers.  And  the 
former  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as  the  latter.  But 
when  improved,  no  one  considers  the  result  as  consisting  in  any 
amendment  of  simple  spirit,  but  of  compound  organized  matter. 
When,  for  example,  vision  is  improved,  the  amendment  is  uni- 
formly referred  to  the  eye,  (he  optic  nerve,  and  that  portion  of 
the  brain  immediately  associated  with  them ;  they  being  the 
organs  by  which  the  mind  sees,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
see.  Is  hearing  improved  ?  For  the  same  reason,  it  Is  not  the 
mind,  but  the  auditory  apparatus  that  is  amended.  Of  the 
other  senses,  the  same  is  true.  If  either  of  them  be  improved, 
it  is  the  organ  that  is  meliorated  in  its  condition,  not  the  mind 
that  uses  it.  Nor  is  this  truth  less  obvious  as  respects  the  in- 
struments of  voluntary  motion.   The  opera-dancer,  the  tumbler. 
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and  the  swordsman,  do  not,  in  acquiring  expertness  in  their 
occupations,  improve  their  minds,  but  their  muscles  and  joints, 
with  the  nerves  and  portions  of  the  brain  that  have  the  gover- 
nance  of  them.  These  positions  are  so  plain,  that  to  state  them 
is  to  prove  tliem. 

**  Respecting  the  higher  mental  operations,  the  same  may  be 
affirmed  with  equal  safety.  In  perlbrming  them,  the  mind 
works  with  the  brain  as  its  machinery,  as  certainly  as  it  does 
with  the  eye  in  seeing,  or  the  muscles  in  dancing  and  swords- 
manship. Is  any  form^  memory— say  the  memory  of  words, 
or  that  of  places— rendered  more  apt  and  retentive^  by  judicious 
exercise  ?  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  mind  or  spirit 
is  amended,  in  this  instance,  any  more  than  in  those  heretofore 
enumerated.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  brain — the  organ  of  Language 
or  Locality — ^that  is  amended.  By  practice,  man  beeomes  more 
powerful  and  adroit  in  reasoning  and  judging.  Here  again  the 
mind  is  not  changed.  The  belief  to  that  effect  has  no  shadow 
of  evidence  to  sustain  it.  The  improvement  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  preceding  ones,  is  confined  to  the  organs  with  which  the 
mind  reasons  and  judges.  Arguments,  not  to  be  refuted,  could 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  statement,  were  the  discussion  ad- 
missible. Indeed,  for  man  to  claim  the  power  of  operating 
•immediately  on  spirit,  and  either  amending  or  deteriorating  it, 
by  any  means  he  can  employ,  is  an  assumption  perfectly  gratui- 
tous, and,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  little  extraordinary  and  arrogant. 
It  is  enough  that  he  is  able  to  change  matter,  and  control  it  to 
his  purposes,  by  material  agents.  And  all  the  means  used  in 
teacning  are  material.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as 
already  stated,  that  nothing  short  of  the  creative  will  that 
brougnt  spirit  into  existence,  can  nxxlify  it,  either  for  better  or 
worse.  When  we  wish,  then,  I  say,  to  improve  mental  opera- 
tions, we  have  only  to  amend  the  organs  which  the  mind  employs 
in  performing  them.  And  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  ttiis  is 
a  proposition  of  great  importance  in  the  scheme  of  human  im- 
provement. For  no  other  reason  would  I  have  ventured  to  in- 
troduce  it  on  the  present  occasion,  aware,  as  I  am,  that  its  cor- 
rectness is  not  likely  at  first  to  be  generally  acknowledged  by 
you.  Allow  me,  however,  to  repeat,  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point  will  have  no  tendency  to  create  a  difference  on 
many  that  are  to  follow.  The  difference  will  be  in  theory,  not 
in  practice.**— P.  22-84. 

Education  is  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  These  branches 
may  be  conducted  separately,  but  they  are  intimately  connected, 
and  mutually  dependent.  Moral  and  intellectual  education 
amends  the  condition  of  the  brain ;  pbyucal  that  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  body,  in  its  cutaneous,  digestive,  respiratory,  circu- 
latory, secretory,  absorbent,  and  muscular  systems.     It  is  plain 
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that  derangement  in  these  systems  affects  the  brain,  and  e  coiu 
ver$o.  Physical  education  is  to  moral  and  intellectual  what  the 
root,  trunk,  and  branches  of  a  tree  are  to  its  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fruit ;  it  is  the  source  and  sine  qua  fion  of  their  existence. 
Dr  Caldwell  would  prefer  using  a  language  on  this  head  less 
techuical,  and  would  speak  of  the  education  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  body,  each  portion  being  trained  according  to  its 
organization  and  character.  "^  The  skin,  for  example,  must  be 
educated  by  one  mode  of  disdplioe,  the  stomach  by  another,  the 
lungs  by  a  thirds  the  muscles  and  circulatory  system  by  a  fourth, 
and  ead)  external  sense  and  cerebral  organ  by  a  method  corre- 
sponding to  the  peculiarity  of  its  nature.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject^  which  is  the  only  rational  one,  the  training  of  the  brain, 
in  all  its  departments,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  callied,  is 
as  truly  a  physical  or  physiological  process,  as  the  training  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body." — P.  28.*  Dr  C.  defines  physical  educa- 
tion to  be  '^  that  scheme  of  training  which  contributes  most  effec- 
tually to  the  development^  health,  and  perfection  of  living  mat- 
ter ;  as  applied  to  man,  it  is  that  scheme  which  raises  his  whole 
system  to  its  summit  of  perfection.  Jn  this  are  included  the 
highest  tone  and  vigour  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  that  are  con- 
sistent with  a  sound  condition  of  them ;  for  the  tone  of  a  vital 
organ,  like  that  of  a  musical  instrument,  may  be  too  high,  as 
well  as  too  low.*"  Extensively  viewed,  physical  education  should 
embrace  an  entire  system  of  Hygiene ;  thb^  however^  was  be- 
yond the  lecturer^s  limits. 

A  provision  for  physical  education  must  commence  even  an- 
terior to  birth.  On  this  head  the  author  gives  a  very  concise 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  natural  laws  of  hereditary  quali- 
ties— the  marriages  to  be  avoided — ^health,  mental  as  well  as  bo. 
dily,  of  the  mother  during  gestation — sound  nursery  education, 
in  diet,,  cleanliness,  clothing,  temperature,  respiration,  muscular 
exercise,  sleep,  and  the  animal  passions.  He  recommends  the 
habit  of  thorough  mastication  and  attention  to  the  bowels,  with 
avoidance  of  high  seasoning  and  uncooked  vegetables ;  even  of 
ripe  fruit  he  doubts  the  benefit,  children  being  generally  permitted 
to  eat  too  much  of  it,  and  to  take  it  at  improper  times.  On  all 
these  topics  we  must  refer  to  the  volume ;  as  also  for  the  very 
sensible  management  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  the  animal 
pai^sions. 

Dr  Caldwell  takes  the  same  view  as  Dr  Brigham  of  too  early 
school  training,  and  goes  over  nearly  the  same  objections  to  it. 
In  these,  therefore,  we  need  not  follow  him ;  and  have  only  to 
remark,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  really  applicable  to  the 

*  To  the  eduoaium  or  training  of  the  intellectual  organs,  however,  ia  added 
n»&uctkny  or  the  communication  of  knowledge  which  Uie  intellect  stores  up. 
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employments  of  a  well-regulated  infant  school,  none  of  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  following  sentence  of  his  own  : — The 
exercvfe  of  the  brain  in  the  young  **  ought  to  be  the  general  and 
pleasurable  exercise  of  observation  and  action ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  compulsory  exercise  of  tasJcsT*  "  I  have  never,"  he  adds, 
"  been  an  advocate  for  infant  schools.  Unless  they  are  conducted 
with  great  discretion,  they  cannot  Jhil  to  eventuate  in  mischief 
They  should  be  nothing  but  sc/iools  of  pleasurable  exerdse,  ha- 
ving little  to  do  with  books^ — P.  46.  With  this  very  discretion 
it  is  the  wish  of  all  rational  promoters  of  infant  schools  to  see 
them  managed,  that  their  vast  moral  benefits  may  be  obtained 
without  any  physical  sacrifices.  Dr  Caldwell  has  eloquently  de- 
scribed how  infants  ought  to  be  employed,  and  we  should  have 
liked  better  to  receive  from  him  an  idea  of  a  perfect  infant 
school,  than  to  hear  rather  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  their 
use  from  their  abuse.  We  remain  decided  advocates  for  proper 
infant  schools,  upon  the  general  views  of  the  infant  constitution 
taken  both  by  Dr  Caldwell  and  by  Dr  Brigham,  and  cordially 
agree  with  Lord  Brougham  that  they  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant  improvements  of  the  present  age.  One  good  has  been 
done  by  Drs  Brigham  and  Caldwell.  They  have  given  so 
clear  an  exposition  of  the  abuses  of  the  system — abuses,  too,  in- 
to which  it  is  apt,  in  the  absence  of  great  care,  to  run — that 
this  very  care  is  the  more  likely  to  be  in  future  bestowed* 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  instruct  his  audience  on  parti- 
cular points  of  physical  education,  which  especially  required  their 
attention  as  teachers.  The  sets  or  systems  of  organs  of  which 
the  human  body  is  composed,  are  so  intimately  connected,  that 
the  derangement  of  any  of  them  deranges  the  rest ;  and  a  pro- 

Ker  physical  education  is  that  which  shall  keep  them  all  in 
ealtn  and  activity.  He  enumerated  the  skin,  the  digestive 
system,  the  bloodmaking  and  circulating  system,  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  system,  and  the  muscular  system.  Train  all  these 
systems  in  the  best  manner,  and  physical  education  is  complete. 
We  cannot  follow  Dr  Caldwell,  nor  is  it  necessary  with  our  or- 
dinary readers,  into  his  details  on  the  education  of  each  of  these 
systems ;  but  the  book  itself  on  these  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
The  bad  effects  of  inattention  to  cleanliness,  to  proper  diet,  to 
ventilation,  &c.  are  exposed  in  a  very  wholesome  and  convincing 
manner.  His  caution  as  to  the  excessive  use  of  gymnastics  i^ 
salutary,  and  he  recommends  fencing,  dancing,  and  swinging  by 
the  arms;  but  severe  exercise  should  never  be  taken  in  hot 
weather,  or  immediately  after  a  full  meal.  The  author  concludes 
his  observations  on  muscular  exercise,  with  the  following  striking 
and  true  remark  : — 

**  Much  is  said  about  matter  being  a  clog  on  mind  ;  and  that 
the  soul  is  incarcerated  within  the  body,  like  a  prisoner  in  his 
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cell.  The  sentiment  is  as  impious  as  it  is  untrue.  Matter  clog 
and  incarcerate  mind,  and  prevent  it  from  acting  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  its  powers  !  The  assertion  is  a  slander  on  Him  who 
made  and  governs  both  mind  and  matter.  If  the  inrerior  substance 
be  thus  prejudicial  to  the  superior,  and  so  unworthy  of  it  as  many 
pronounce  it,  why  did  the  Deity  link  them  together  ?  No  good 
motive  could  have  led  him  to  this ;  and  who  will  dare  to  charge 
him  with  an  evil  one?  Did  he  unite lliem  through  inadvertence 
or  mistake,  or  because  he  did  not  know  what  influence  matter 
would  have  on  mind,  until  he  had  made  the  experiment  ?  or, 
did  they,  when  created,  rush  together  forcibly,  he  having  no 
jx>wcr  to  restrain  them  ?  Did  he  yoke  them,  in  sport  and  wau- 
tonness,  that  they  might  fall  co  civil  war,  and  try  which  could 
do  the  other  most  harm,  he  enjoying  their  strife  and  suiFering 
as  an  amusement  ?  or,  was  his  motive  a  desire  to  shew  how  un* 
harmoniously  and  incongruously  he  could  pack  the  works  of 
creation  together  ?  No  one  will  openly  impute  to  him  faults  or 
weaknesses  like  these.  Yet  all  virtually  do  that,  or  something 
worse,  who  pronounce  matter  a  hinderance  to  mind  in  any  of  its 
operations.  For  aught  that  man  can  shew  to  the  contrary,  mind 
would  be  as  imbecile  without  matter,  as  matter  would  be  with- 
out mind.  What  can  the  latter  do  without  the  aid  of  the 
former  ?  Can  it  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  feel,  or  move  ?  Can  it 
lift  a  pound  weight,  make  a  pin  or  pen,  or  use  them  if  already 
made,  think,  reason,  judge,  or  perform  a  single  useful  act,  in- 
tellectual  or  moral,  theoretical  or  practical  ?  If  it  can,  let  that 
act  he  specified  and  proved.  I  say  *  proved,'  because  I  wish  for 
realities^  not  suppositions  oxfanfAesT" — Pp.  66,  67. 

The  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
brain,  which  he  explains  phrenologically,  as  it  cannot  be  explain- 
ed otherwise.  It  resolves  into  proper  exercise  of  the  various  or- 
gans ;  avoiding  over-exertion  on  the  one  hand,  which  will  weaken 
the  power,  and  dormancy  on  the  other,  which  will  for  the  time 
annul  it  entirely.  He  deprecates  excessive  exertion  of  feeble  or- 
gans, as  both  useless  and  dangerous,-— and  counsels  parents  never 
to  attempt  to  make  a  scholar  a  professional  character,  or  man 
of  science,  of  a  lx)y  whose  brain  is  unusually  small.  The  great 
end  of  the  physical  education  of  the  brain,  is  to  strengthen  the 
whole  of  it,  and  maintain  a  due  balance  among  its  several  parts 
-—from  which  comes  longevity,  the  common  and  marked  conse- 
quence of  calmness  and  equability  of  character.  Dr  Caldwell 
adds  the  followinnr  among  other  curious  facts,  on  the  subject  cf 
the  comparative  longevity  in  different  employments,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  affect  the  brain : — 

**  The  less  impassionate  the  pursuits  of  men  of  genius  are, 
the  greater  is  the  average  longevity  of  each  class  of  them.  Ma- 
thematicians and  natural  philosophers  have  but  little  in  their 
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studies  to  excite  fecIiDg  or  slir  up  passion.  The  tenor  of  their 
lives  is  generally  tranc|uil.  Hence  the  aggregate  age  of  twenty 
of  then),  taken  promiscuously,  has  been  found  to  amount  to 
1504  years,  giving  to  each  the  average  of  seventy-five. 

"  Poets,  on  the  contrary,  are  proverbially  an  *  irrHabile  getmSy 
— 4nen  of  strong  and  easily  excited  feelings,  and  a  burning  ima* 
gination.  Their  productions,  moreover,  being  works  of  passion, 
their  miods  most  be  in  tumtilt  during  their  composition.  From 
these  causes,  the  aggregate  age  of  twenty  distinguished  poets 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  1144  years,  giving  to  each  an  average 
of  fifty-seven — a  very  striking  balance  in  favour  of  a  mind  free 
froni  passion  !^ — P.  84. 

Much  curious  matter  follows  on  the  tendency  of  the  embroil* 
ment  of  party  politics  and  religious  differences  to  over-excite  the 
brain,  and  produce  insanity,  and  also  dyspepsia  or  indigestion, 
which,  says  Dr  Caldwell,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  insanity  than 
IS  commonly  supposed.  *^  So  true  is  this,*^  he  adds,  '^  that  the 
one  is  not  unfrequently  converted  into  the  other,  and  often  al- 
ternates with  it.  The  lunatic  is  usually  a  dyspeptic  during  his 
lucid  intervals;  and  complaints  which  begin  in  some  form  of 
gastric  derangement,  turn,  in  many  instances,  to  madness.  Nor 
is  this  alL  In  families,  where  mental  derangement  is  heredi- 
tary, the  manbcrs  who  escape  that  complaint  are  more  than 
usually  obnoxious  to  dyspepsia.  It  may  be  added,  that  dyspep- 
tics and  lunatics  are  relieved  by  the  same  modes  of  treatment, 
and  that  their  maladies  are  induced,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
same  causes.'*^ — P.  87.  The  passions  of  grief,  jealousy,  anger, 
&c*  injure  the  digestion.  Dyspepsia  is  very  frequently  cured, 
when  curable,  by  abandoning  care  and  business,  and  giving  rest 
to  the  brain.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  watering-places  so 
often  succeed.  The  agitations  of  wealth-getting  and  commercial 
speculation,  have  the  same  effect  as  political  and  religious  contro- 
versy,  in  over-exciting  the  brain.  All  these  he  looks  upon  as  the 
causes  of  the  inordinate  sum  of  insanity  and  dyspepsia  which 
prevails  in  the  United  States.  We  recommend  to  the  perusal 
of  parents  the  author'^s  description  of  the  frightful  consequences 
of  the  solitary  abuse  of  Amativeness,  which  runs  like  a  conta- 
gion through  schools,  often  destroying  the  individuals,  and,  at 
the  least,  seriously  injuring  the  race.  Even  in  Britain,  this  bane- 
ful practice  prevails  to  an  extent  which  we  should  have  thought 
iQcn^dible,  had  not  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  fact  been  within 
our  knowledge.  We  must  also  refer  to  the  vcdume  for  the  au« 
thorns  judicious  observations  upon  dress,  in  which  he  exposes  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  tightened  corsets  of  the  ladies ;  a  sub* 
ject  fortunately  now  so  well  understood,  as  to  have  nearly  ba- 
nished the  practice  from  rational  society.  Dr  Caldwell  thus  con- 
cludes his  lecture : — 
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<*  Finally,  One  of  the  leading  benefits  to  be  bestowed  on  oar 
race,  by  Physical  Education  judiciously  practised  and  carried 
to  the  requisite  extent,  is  the  production  and  preservation  of  a 
well-adjusted  balance,  not  only  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  brain,  but  of  the  whole  body*  Few  persons,  if  any  at  all,  bring 
into  life  with  them  a  system  perfectly  balanced  in  all  its  parts; 
Some  organs  predominate  in  size  and  strength,  while  others  are 
comparatively  small  and  feeble.  This  is  a  tendency  to  disease, 
and  can  be  removed  or  amended  only  by  competent  training. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  proper  exercise  of  a  part,  and 
thai  alone^  increases  both  its  bulk  and  power,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  diminishes  any  excess  of  sensitiveness  it  may  possess.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  small  and  feeble  parts  require,  to  place 
them  on  a  par  with  others,  and  secure  tneir  health.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  and  shew  it  to  be  true: — 

*'  Is  the  chest  of  a  boy  narrow,  and  are  his  lungs  weak  and 
irritable  ?  Let  those  parts  be  habitually  exercised,  according  to 
the  directions  already  given,  and  such  a  change  may  be  produced 
in  him,  as  will  give  an  equipoise  to  his  body,  and  prevent  dis- 
ease. His  chest  and  lungs  may  be  enlarged  not  a  little,  and  as 
well  secured  from  complaints  as  his  other  organs.  From  the 
free  and  constant  exercise  which  their  calling  gives  to  their 
arms,  shoulders,  and  thoracic  walls  and  viscera,  London  boat- 
men have  large  chests,  and  are  strangers  to  consumption.  The 
loud  and  habitual  call,  moreover,  b^  which  they  announce  their 
business  and  solicit  employment,  aids  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  their  lungs.  From  these  causes,  though  per^ 
petually  exposed  to  the  damp  and  chilline  air  of  the  Thames, 
they  rarely  experience  any  form  of  pectoral  disease. 

*^  Of  every  small  and  feeble  part  of  the  system  the  same  is 
true.  A  judicious  scheme  of  trmning  will  enlarge  and  strengthen 
it.  But  hereditary  predisposilion  to  disease  is  nothing  else  than 
the  want  of  an  equipoise  between  all  the  different  portions  of  the 
body.  Some  organs,  being  comparatively  weak  and  sensitive, 
are  pretematur^ly  prone  to  actual  derangement.  By  well  di« 
rected  exercise,  therefore,  ctxitinued  through  successive  venera- 
tions, may  every  predisposition  of  the  kind  be  eradicatecL 

''  Such  is  the  best  outline  of  my  views  of  Physical  Education, 
that  my  other  engagements  have  allowed  me  to  prepare.  Sen- 
sible of  its  imperfections,  but  unable  at  present  to  remove  or 
lessen  them,  I  must  throw  it,  for  acceptance,  on  the  indulgence 
of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  presented.^ — ^Pp.  132, 18S. 

If  we  have  a  stricture  to  offer  on  so  excellent  a  treatise,  it  is 
this — that  in  treating  of  (he  physical  education  of  the  brain,  Dr 
Caldwell  departs  from  the  restrictions  he  previously  iniposed  on 
himself,  and  trenches  too  much  upon  what,  distinctively  speak- 
ing, constitutes  moral  and  intellectual  education.     It  is  not  a 
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question  of  substaDtial  truth, — for  he  is  right  in  affirming  that 
even  intellectual  and  moral  education  are  to  a  great  extent  ma>- 
terial ;  but  it  is  an  important  question  of  classificalion,  and  we 
take  it  there  would  be  more  convenience  in  limiting  physical 
education,  directly  applied^  to  all  the  cither  corporeal  systems  but 
the  brain.  .      .  , 


« ■  ■  ■  ■  1 1 


ARTICLE  II. 

OWJBNISM  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

In  March  last,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Mr  J.  D.  Holm'^s 
lectures  on  Phrenology,  delivered  in  his  rooms,  No.  12  North 
Crescent,  Bedford  Square,  London,  Mr  Robert  Owen  read  to 
the  audience  certain  remarks  on  the  influence  of  external  cir^ 
cumstances  in  forming  the  human  character,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  phrenologists  ascribe  too  much  efficacy  to  innate 
qualities,  and  too  little  to  external  circumstances.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  remarks,  and  a  reply  by  Mr  Holm,  appeared  in 
the  26th  number  (25th  April  1835)  of  "  The  New  Moral 
World,"  a  periodical  conducted  by  Mr  Owen.  We  subjoin,  with- 
out comment,  what  is  said  on  both  sides :  readers  who  desire  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther,  are  referred  to  a  phrenological  ana* 
lysis  of  Mr  Owen's  views  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal, 
p.  218.  **  The  New  Moral  World*"  contains  also  two  dialogues 
on  the  same  subject,  but  the  whole  substance  of  the  controversy 
appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  embodied  in  what  is  here  sul>- 
joined. 

REMARKS  BY  MR  OWEN. 

Mr  Holm  has  this  week  given  a  more  full  answer  tHah  he  did 
last  week  to  the  observations  which  were  made  in  our  previous 
dialogues,  in  which  Phrenology  was  very  partially  discussed. 
The  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest,  second  to  none,  perhaps, 
except  the  ^  science  of  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
over  the  formation  of  the  human  character."* 

.  Upon  these  subjects  it  may  be  useful  to  submit  to  our  readers 
the  following  observations,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
two  parts  of  the  same  science  may  be  elicited.  Our  remarks 
are,  of  course,  open  to  refutation,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
erroneous. 

Since  the  year  1812  I  have  stated,  in  various  publications 
which  may  be  referred  to,  that  man  is  a  compound  being,  formed 
in  part  at  birth  by  that  power  which  gives  existence  to  all  or- 
ganized beings  ;  but,  in  a  more  essential  part,  by  the  influence 
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which  external  circumstances  make  upon  the  infant,  from  the 
hour  of  its  birth  to  the  end  of  its  life. 

Now  this  has  been  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  system 
of  the  New  Moral  World  has  been  raised.  It  was  this  view  of 
the  subject  that  created  the  first  ideas  from  which  the  system 
originated.  It  was  this  view  of  the  subject  that  induced  me  to 
make  the  great  and  singularly  successful  experiment  for  so 
many  years  at  New  Lanark.  It  was  tliis  view  of  the  subject 
which  produced  the  motives  which  originated  the  first  Infant 
School,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  181^  and  which, 
before  the  second  was  established  in  Westminster  by  Lord 
Brougham,  the  late  Henry  Hase,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  others  of  my  friends,  had  attained  so  much  perfection 
as  to  be  the  wonder,  astonishment,  and  unlimited  praise  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  all  classes  of  natives  and  foreigners  \  indeed 
of  all  educated  or  uneducated  persons  who  visited  that  esta- 
blishment, except  the  bigot,  the  fanatic,  or  the  grossly  supersti- 
tious, who  could  not  approve  of  any  measure,  however  beneficial 
in  practice,  that  did  not  originate  or  fall  in  with  their  own  sec- 
tarian notions,  or  erroneous,  inexperienced,  and  confined  views 
of  human  nature. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr  Holm  and  other  phre- 
nologists and  myself,  arises  from  one  party  attributing  more  in 
the  formation  of  the  human  character  to  the  original  faculties  of 
human  nature,  and  less  to  the  influence  of  circumstances ;  while 
the  other  places  more  power  in  the  external  circumstances  as 
they  may,  and  no  doubt  soon  will,  be  applied,  and  less  to  the 
original  germ  of  the  natural  organs  of  mankind.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  in  degree ;  but  this,  for  practice,  is  a  most  import- 
ant difference. 

It  is  to  me,  however,  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent and  experienced  among  the  phrenologists  have  gradu- 
ally given  more  and  more  importance  to  the  power  of  external 
circumstances  over  the  natural  faculties  and  organs  of  human 
nature,  and  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  they  will  discover  the 
necessity  for  allowing  much  more  to  the  almost  overwhelming 
influence  of  external  circumstances  over  all  the  propensities,  fa- 
culties, powers,  and  feelings  of  all  human  kind. 

Although  the  blind,  accidental,  and,  as  they  appear,  random 
circumstances  which  existed  or  have  arisen,  in  various  times,  in 
various  countries,  and  which  now  exist  in  all  countries,  have  had 
the  influence  to  form  various  national  and  tribinal  characters 
most  opposite  to  each  other,  in  language,  religion,  laws,  dispo- 
sitions, habits,  manners,  and  conduct ;  yet  the  full  power  which 
external  circumstances  may  be  made  to  possess,  through  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  circumstances  over  human  nature,  no  one 
among  phrenologists  appears  yet  to  have  been  permitted  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  duly  to  appreciate. 
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The  facts  on  this  subject,  without  regard  to  religious  ur  phre- 
nological prejudices,  appear  to  be  these : — 

I  si.  That  human  nature  has  been  formed  to  possess  definite 
organs  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  these  constitute  human  na- 
ture, and  form  the  component  parts  of  every  sane  and  sound  in- 
dividual ;  and  that  the  only  diflerence  between  one  individual 
and  another  is  in  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  power,  in  quan* 
tity  and  quality,  of  these  component  parts. 

S(f,  That  these  organs,  consisting  of  physical  propensities,  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  moral  feeling,  being  thus  differently 
compounded  in  each  individual,  have  Been  formed  capable  of  re- 
ceivmg  impressions  from  external  circumstances,  and  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them  to  an  extent  to  which  no  one  yet  knows  how 
to  assign  limits. 

3d,  That  the  influence  of  these  external  circumstances  may 
be  made  to  act  very  powerfully  on  the  germ  or  seed  of  every 
organ,  if  not  upon  the  quality  of  the  germ  or  seed  itself;  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  materially  to  influence  the  quantity  and 
quality^  during  their  growth,  of  all  these  organs  until  they  ar- 
rive at  maturity,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  even  during  the 
life  of  every  individual. 

4tth,  In  this  manner  external  circumstances  may  be  now  de- 
vised and  arranged  by  society,  for  which  it  has  the  most  ample 
means  at  its  control,  to  train  every  infant,  not  diseased  in  its 
hysical  or  mental  organic  powers,  to  acquire  any  language,  a 
elief  in  any  religion,  to  have  any  dispositions,  habits,  and  man- 
ners, and  to  pursue  any  previously-decided-upon  conduct  that 
society  may  deem  the  best  to  have  put  into  practice.  But  so- 
ciety cannot  give  genius  in  any  particular  art  or  science,  except 
the  natural  organ  of  such  art  or  science  shall  be  favourable  for 
its  development ;  although  by  an  early  and  steady  cultivation 
of  these  organs,  under  the  constant  direction  of  superior  instruc- 
tors, much  ma^  be  done  with  all,  except  the  organ  should  be 
more  than  ordinarily  deficient. 

Bth,  The  world  has  been  considerably  improved  in  knowledge 
of  the  human  organs  and  faculties  by  the  phrenologists,  and  the 
study  of  Phrenology  should  be  cultivated  by  every  one  who  de- 
sires to  obtain  more  accurate  information  or  human  and  of  ani- 
mal nature  generally ;  and  it  would  be  now  useful  to  unite  the 
friends  of  Phrenology,  nnd  of  the  science  of  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  into  a  friendly  association,  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  human  beings  previous  to  and  after  their  birth ; 
and  to  enable  the  members  of  both,  thus  united,  to  oppose  suc- 
cessfully the  remaining  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  present 
age  iipon  these  sul^ects. 

6^A,  That  the  nill  happiness  of  human  nature  is  not  to  be 
attained  until  aU  the  organs  which  constitute  human  nature  shall 
be  cultivated  in  each  individual  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  and 
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which  external  circumstances  make  upon  the  infant,  from  the 
hour  of  its  birth  to  the  end  of  its  life. 

Now  this  has  been  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  system 
of  the  New  Moral  World  has  been  raised.  It  was  this  view  of 
the  subject  that  created  the  first  ideas  from  which  the  system 
originated.  It  was  this  view  of  the  subject  that  induced  me  to 
make  the  great  and  singularly  successful  experiment  for  so 
many  years  at  New  Lanark.  It  was  tliis  view  of  the  subject 
which  produced  the  motives  which  originated  the  first  Infant 
School,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  181^  and  which, 
before  the  second  was  established  in  Westminster  by  Lord 
Brougham,  the  late  Henry  Hase,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  others  of  my  friends,  had  attained  so  much  perfection 
as  to  be  the  wonder,  astonishment,  and  unlimited  praise  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  all  classes  of  natives  and  foreigners  t  indeed 
of  all  educated  or  uneducated  persons  who  visited  that  esta- 
blishment, except  the  bigot,  the  fanatic,  or  the  grossly  supersti- 
tious, who  coula  not  approve  of  any  measure,  however  beneficial 
in  practice,  that  did  not  originate  or  fall  in  with  their  own  sec- 
tanan  notions,  or  erroneous,  inexperienced,  and  confined  views 
of  human  nature. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr  Holm  and  other  phre* 
nologists  and  myself,  arises  from  one  party  attributing  more  in 
the  formation  oi  the  human  character  to  the  original  faculties  of 
human  nature,  and  less  to  the  influence  of  circumstances ;  while 
the  other  places  more  power  in  the  external  circumstances  as 
they  may,  and  no  doubt  soon  will,  be  applied,  and  less  to  the 
original  germ  of  the  natural  organs  of  mankind.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  in  degree ;  but  this,  for  practice,  is  a  most  import- 
ant difference. 

It  is  to  me,  however,  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent and  experienced  among  the  phrenologists  have  gradu- 
ally given  more  and  more  importance  to  the  power  of  external 
circumstances  over  the  natural  faculties  and  organs  of  human 
nature,  and  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  they  will  discover  the 
necessity  for  allowing  much  more  to  the  almost  overwhelming 
influence  of  external  circumstances  over  all  the  propensities,  fa- 
culties, powers,  and  feelings  of  all  human  kind. 

Although  the  blind,  accidental,  and,  as  they  appear,  random 
circumstances  which  existed  or  have  arisen,  in  various  times,  in 
various  countries,  and  which  now  exist  in  all  countries,  have  had 
the  influence  to  form  various  national  and  tribinal  characters 
most  opposite  to  each  other,  in  language,  religion,  laws,  dispo- 
sitions, habits,  manners,  and  conduct;  yet  the  full  power  which 
external  circumstances  may  be  made  to  possess,  through  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  circumstances  over  human  nature,  no  one 
among  phrenologists  appears  yet  to  have  been  permitted  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  duly  to  appreciate. 
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The  facts  on  this  subject,  without  regard  to  religious  ot  phre- 
nolo^cal  prejudices,  appear  to  be  these : — 

Isij  That  human  nature  has  been  formed  to  possess  definite 
organs  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  these  constitute  human  na- 
ture, and  form  the  component  parts  of  every  sane  and  sound  in- 
dividual ;  and  that  the  only  difference  between  one  individual 
and  another  is  in  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  power,  in  quan<: 
tity  and  quality,  of  these  component  parts. 

SJ,  That  these  organs,  consisting  of  physical  propensities,  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  moral  feelings,  being  thus  differently 
compounded  in  each  individual,  have  been  formed  capable  of  re- 
ceivmg  impressions  from  external  circumstances,  and  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them  to  an  extent  to  which  no  one  yet  knows  how 
to  assign  limits. 

3dj  That  the  influence  of  these  external  circumstances  may 
be  made  to  act  very  powerfully  on  the  germ  or  seed  of  every 
organ,  if  not  upon  the  quality  of  the  germ  or  seed  itself;  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  matenaily  to  influence  the  quantity  and 
qualify  during  their  growth,  or  ail  these  organs  until  they  ar- 
rive at  maturity,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  even  during  the 
life  of  every  individual. 

4tthj  In  this  manner  external  circumstances  may  be  now  de- 
vised and  arranged  by  society,  for  which  it  has  the  most  ample 
means  at  its  control,  to  train  every  infant,  not  diseased  in  its 
physical  or  mental  organic  powers,  to  acquire  any  language,  a 
Delief  in  any  religion,  to  have  any  dispositions,  habits,  and  man- 
ners, and  to  pursue  any  previously-decided-upon  conduct  that 
society  may  deem  the  best  to  have  put  into  practice.  But  so- 
ciety cannot  give  genius  in  any  particular  art  or  science,  except 
the  natural  organ  of  such  art  or  science  shall  be  favourable  for 
its  development ;  although  by  an  early  and  steady  cultivation 
of  these  organs,  under  the  constant  direction  of  superior  instruc- 
tors, much  ma^  be  done  with  all,  except  the  organ  should  be 
more  than  ordmarily  deficient 

5th,  The  world  has  been  considerably  improved  in  knowledge 
of  the  human  organs  and  faculties  by  the  phrenologists,  and  the 
study  of  Phrenology  should  be  cultivated  oy  every  one  who  de- 
sires to  obtain  more  accurate  information  of  human  and  of  ani- 
mal nature  generally  ;  and  it  would  be  now  useful  to  unite  the 
friends  of  Phrenology,  and  of  the  science  of  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  into  a  friendly  association,  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  human  beings  previous  to  and  after  their  birth ; 
ana  to  enable  the  members  of  both,  thus  united,  to  oppose  suc- 
cessfully the  remaining  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  present 
age  upon  these  sul^ects. 

6//i,  That  the  uril  happiness  of  human  nature  is  not  to  be 
attained  until  all  the  organs  which  constitute  human  nature  shall 
be  cultivated  in  each  individual  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  and 
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shall  be  afterwards  regularly  exercised  to  the  point  of  temper- 
ance in  each  individual. 

7^A,  That  the  present  irrational  system  of  society  will  not  ad- 
mit of  this  improvement  in  human  life  and  happiness  :  and  that, 
therefore,  a  change  from  the  present  old,  ignorant,  immoral 
world,  is,  by  the  natural  course  of  events  effected  by  the  Great 
Power  of  the  universe,  now  urgently  required ;  and  all  things 
seem  to  be  preparing  for  the  commencement  of  a  New  Moral 
World,  founded  on  truth,  and  to  be  conducted  with  knowledge, 
equity,  and  justice. 

Let,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  the  science  of  circumstances 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  study  of  Phrenology  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  yet  almost  unknown  powers  which  the  science  of  circum- 
stances will  develope  to  mankind.  There  is  no  necessity  for  con* 
tests  of  opinion  between  these  parties,  but  much  for  union  and 
harmony. 

BEPLY  BY  MB  J.  D.  HOLM. 

The  human  animal  is  the  ruler  and  subjugator  of  all  other 
animals.  By  what  means  is  he  thus  powerful  ?  By  means  of 
the  various  moral  and  mental  faculties  with  which  Nature  has  en- 
dowed him ;  for  his  physical  powers  as  regards  strength,  or  swift- 
ness, or  range  of  motion,  are  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the  lower 
animals.  For  the  subjection  of  some  animals,  Secretiveness  was 
necessary;  for  others,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,and  various 
other  organs  acting  in  combination  under  the  general  guidance 
of  mind.  The  peculiar  and  distinctive  faculties  which  have 
enabled  him  to  assume  and  preserve  his  superiority,  are  the  great 
types  of  his  nature  ;  they  are  the  base  of  his  character,  and  the 
power  of  circumstances  (which  none  but  fools  deny),  is  only  a 
secondary  power,  able  to  modify,  but  not  form  any  specific  cna- 
racter. 

We  see  every  day  children  bom  of  the  same  parents,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  subjected  to  exactly  similar  influences,  ex- 
hibiting totally  opposite  characters ;  as  Shakspeare^s  and  Spurz- 
heim^s  families,  out  of  thousands  of  other  instances,  prove :  the 
former  was  one  out  of  ten  children,  and  the  latter  one  out  of  a 
large  family. 

The  Siamese  twins  fthan  whom,  perhaps,  no  stronger  instance 
of  necessitated  similarity  of  circumstances  can  be  adduced),  are 
very  dissimilar  characters.  I  have  examined  them  both.  Each 
has  a  character  peculiar  to  himself,  and  so  has  each  individual, 
upon  which  no  circumstances  can  operate  beyond  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

The  vessel  formed  to  hold  a  pint,  can,  by  no  circumstances 
(short  of  an  entire  dhange  of  its  original  conformation)  be  made 
to  hold  a  quart.     The  quick  and  warm  ccinnot  be  made  slow 
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and  cold,  unless  by  operations  calculated  to  destroy^  not  direct, 
vital  power ;  and,  of  course,  such  operations  are  not  included 
in  the  arg^ument. 

Place  a  race-horse  and  a  dray-horse  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances from  birth ;  no  human  power  can  make  them  change 
characters,  or  approximate  to  each  other  in  character :  as  im* 
possible  is  it  to  effect  such  changes  or  assimilations  in  men  who 
are  naturally  greatly  dissimilar. 

Circumstances,  as  a  secondary  power,  may  modify  charac^ 
ter ;  but  nature,  as  a  primary  power,  will  prevail  over  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus,  then,  I  contradict  Mr  Owen'^s  notion  that  phrenologi- 
cal  organization  is  of  less  consequence  than  education.  Educa- 
tion is  only  second  to  organization,  but  it  is  second. 

Mr  Owen^'s  acknowledgment  that  Phrenology  may  be  made 
a  useful  study,  and  a  g^at  aid  to  enable  roan  to  know  himself, 
is  a  poor  palliative  to  his  assertion,  that  phrenologists  are  at  this 
moment  leading  the  public  astray^  and  that  all  of  which  they 
are  capable  is  to  make  a  **  shrewd  guess^  at  the  characters  of 
indiviauals.  I  assert  that  the  phrenologist^s  exposition  of  cha- 
racter is  NOT  conjectural.  He  can  lay  his  hand  upon  a  roan^s 
head  and  say  with  certainty  (such  bemg  the  case),  *^  Sir,  you 
have  great  Self-esteem,  and  small  Conscientiousness ;  the  one 
will  make  you  think  highly  of  any  scheme  merely  because  it  is 
your  own,  and  the  other  will  prevent  your  being  sufficiently 
particular  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  advance  it.  You  have 
Jarge  Benevolence,  but  Causality  and  Comparison  are  not  greatly 
developed  ;  and,  therefore,  you  do  not  see  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  scope  and  result  of  your  aims/'* 

A  sudden  and  cursory  manipulation,  which  is  almost  all  that 
a  phrenologist  is  ever  allowed,  is  not  sufficient  to  do  justice  to 
the  science  or  the  subject  on  which  it  is  exercised.  What  artist 
takes  a  likeness  at  a  single  sitting  ?  He  may  take  a  sketch,  not 
more.     The  same  remark  applies  to  phrenologists. 

Mr  Owen  asserts  that  phrenologists  recognise  the  present  state 
of  man  as  his  natural  state,  and  the  present  condition  of  society 
as  the  natural  and  best  arrangement  of  human  affairs.  Mr 
Owen  is  mistaken.  Few  people  see  more  clearly  than  phrena> 
logists  that  the  present  state  of  man  is  not  in  accordance  with 
his  nature,  and  that  the  present  arrangements  of  society  are  ob- 
jectionable. 

That  Mr  Owen^s  plans  are  immutably  correct  is  yet  a  problem 
to  all  but  himself.  I  am  not  going  to  say  they  are  not  so.  The 
best  method  for  him  will  be  to  bring,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
principles  of  his  science  into  actual  operation.  People  will  then 
nave,  oy  ocular  demonstration,  the  means  of  judging  how  far 
his  expectations  are  likely  to  be  universally  realized. 

In  the  mean  time.  Phrenology  will  be  content  to  go  on  ope* 
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rating  that  gradual  change  which  has  attended  the  progress  of 
man,  the  change  which  must  be  consequent  upon  inducing  indi- 
viduals to  look  into  their  own  organization^  aiul  their  children^ 
and  treat  them  according  to  their  peculiar  natures. 

The  present  age  is  prolific  of  plans  for  human  improYement ; 
but  the  administration  of  all  plans  must  be  committed  to  human 
agency.  How  are  we  to  guard^igainst  their  being  administered 
corruptly  ?  Every  projector  appears  much  in  the  situation  of 
the,  young  mouse  m  the  fable,  who  recommended  a  bell  to  be 
hung  about  Grimalkin's  neck^  which,  by  ringing  whenever  she 
moved,  would  infallibly  give  notice  of  her  mischievous  approach. 
This  was  declared,  by  an  assembly  of  rats  and  mice,  a  most  ad- 
mirable scheme ;  but  for  one  difficulty*-who  was  to  put  the  bell 
about  pussy's  lieck  ? 

Phrenology,  which  puts  a  mirror  into  each  person's  hand,  by 
means  of  which  he  sees  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures,  appears 
to  me  the  only  talisman,  and  phrenological  education  the  only 
sure  road  to  future  improvement. 


ARTICLE  III. 

COMMENTS  ON  MR  HANCOCK'S  «  LETTER  ON  THE  FUNC 
TIONS  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  COMPARISON  AND  WIT," 
contained  in  No.  45  of  the  Phrenological  JoumaL  By  H.  C  Wat- 
soK,  F.  li.  S. 

In  No.  45.  of  the  Phrenolo^cal  Journal,  I  observe  a  letter 
on  the  Functions  of  Companson  and  Wit,  signed  **  George 
Hancock.^  This  gentleman, treats  of  the  functions  of  the  or- 
gans named  as  bemg  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  also  as 
if  the  conjectural  explanations  thereof  referred  solely  to  the  ques- 
tions  about  the  perception  of  resemblance  and  difference  agitated 
by  Mr  Scott.  Of  course,  Mr  Hancock  can  write  his  own  opi- 
nions of  the  views  of  any  other  persons  in  his  own  way ;  but  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  him,  that,  in  prolessing  to 
treat  of  an  agitated  question  as  a  questiofi  ofsdence^  it  is  usual 
for  writers  to  assign  some  reason  for  utterly  disregarding  the 
facts  or  arguments  of  another  party,  tending  to  a  different  con- 
clusion in  respect  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  If  Mr 
Hancock  feels  as  much  interested  in  the  progress  and  accuracy 
of  phrenological  science  as  he  professed  to  be,  he  can  scarcely  lie 
ignorant  that  M.  Schwartz  of  Stockholm,  and  the  writer  of 
this,  have  each  suggested  explanations  as  to  the  functions  of 
Wit  and  Comparison,  essentially  different  from  those  either  of 
Spurzheim  or  Mr  Scott.  And  with  due  deference  be  it  written, 
that  none  of  the  others,  including  Mr  Hancock  himself,  has  cited 
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SO  many  facts  and  cases  to  illustrate  and  support  his  own  views 
as  I  have  done.  On  what  grounds  are  these  rejected  ?  Look- 
ing to  the  wonted  customs  of  writers  on  science,  it  ought  to  have 
been  unnecessary  for  me  to  put  such  a  query,  before  proceeding 
to  examine  the  suggestions  of  Mr  Hancock,  which  I  feel  in  some 
measure, called  on  to  do,  having  published  such  very  different 
conclusions  on  the  same  pointy  and  certainly  not  yet  abandoned 
theuu 

My  reasons  for  rejeciing  the  views  both  of  Spurzheim  and  Mr 
Scott,  will  be  found  briefly  noticed  in  CombtPs  SyHem  of  Phre- 
nology^ 3d  edition  ;  and  more  fully  explained  in  the  Phrenolo* 
gical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  388,  and  p.  4f51.  It  is  needless  here 
to  repeat  them.  But  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  on 
some  of  the  points  in  Mr  Hancock''s  letter,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  premising  that  most  of  his  arguments  are  answered 
by  anticipation  in  the  papers  referred  to. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr  Hancock  has  expressed  himself  very 
happily  in  suggesting,  '^  that  a  small  organ  of  Colour  does  not 
see  a  resemblance  between  colours  which  a  more  powerful  organ 
perceives  to  be  different ;  neither  does  a  feeble  organ  of  Tune 
perceive  harmony  where  a  larger  organ  discovers  discord.  The 
feeble  organs^  in  both  cases,  only  do  not  perceive  differences, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  perceiving  resemblances.^ 
But  in  his  explanation  by  a  query,  ^^  for  how  can  any  organ, 
whether  large  or  small,  perceive  resemblances  which  do  not  in 
fact  exist  ?^  he  surely  assumes  what  no  one  ever  intended  to 
say.  Neither  Spurzheim  nor  Combe  could  commit  the  ab- 
surdity of  saying  that  an  organ  perceived  what  did  not  exist. 

Mr  Hancock  admits  that  organs  perceive  resemblances  and 
differences  between  the  things  or  qualities  of  which  they  are  se- 
verally cognizant.  *'  But,"^  he  says,  *^  it  does  not  therefore  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  a  very  legitimate  conclusion,  that  because  each 
intellectual  organ  perceives  both  resemblances  and  differences 
existing  between  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  such  organ  is 
alone  fitted  to  take  cognizance,  another  organ,  which  is  known 
to  take  cognizance  of  resemblances  ewxstiiig  between  qualities  of 
which  it  takes  no  cognizance,  but  concerning  which  other  organs 
are  alone  conversant,  should  be  the  same  organ  as  that  which 
takes  cognizance  of  differences  between  thero.^  This  is  fairly 
reasoned  from  the.  assumption,  the  type  of  which  is  altered  to 
italics  (by  myself,  not  in  the  original) ;  but  this  assumption  is 
utterly  unproved,  if  my  construction  of  the  words  be  correct. 
An  illustration  will  explain  this.  A  chestnut  horse  does  not 
resemble  a  chestnut ;  but  the  colour  of  such  a  horse  resembles 
the  colour  of  a  chestnut.  The  organ  of  Colour  perceives  the 
colours,  and  compares  the  colours ;  but  it  does  not  compare  the 
Ju}rse  and  chestnut.    So,  if  for  a  moment  we  assume  that  the 
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.oi>gftn  caUcd  Comparisoq.does  perceive  conditions,  we  then  say 
that  it  ai30  compares  those  cooditions,  without  at  all  perceiving 
Msemblance  or  differeDoe  between  the  things  existing  in  such 
-conditions.  Here  lies  the  essential  difference;  and  oere  it  is 
that  persons  probably  err,  who  say  Coippanson  perceives  re- 
Qfeinblances  between  things  oar  qualities  of  which  other  organs  are 
jQQga\zjeLnU  To  me  it  appears  that  it  is  not  between  such  things 
or  qvukliti^  bat  between  something  appertaining  to  such ;  which 
fioMBTHiNa  it  is. the  function  of  Comparispn  to  take  cognizance 
.off.  whether  singly  or  compfired.  In  my  eyes,  it  seems  wonder- 
fully absurd  to  assert,  on  any  evidence  yet  adduced,  that  the 
.organ  of  C^mipanson  actually  and  literally  compares  a  colour  to 
a  sound.;  but  there  may  be  something  appertaining  to  the  colour 
scarlet  and  the  trumpet^s  sound,  which  is  perceived  and  com- 
;P^red,  by  that  org^n. 

Mr  Hancock  next  advances  illustrative  arguments  founded  on 
•his  own  ready  perception  of  resemblances^  where  his  brother 
tvac^s  only  aifTerences.  As  arguments  these  will  fall  to  the 
ground*  unless  the  similitude  and  dissimilitude  be  altogether  in  the 
yMtm^>  thing,  quality,  state,  or  whatever  else.  From  Mr  Hancock*8 
'.wor^s. I.  suspect  such  not  to  be  the  case.  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
illustrate  this  by  &  story,  which  is.  also,  applicable  to  what  is  said 
U\  the  preceding  paragraph.  "  How  exactly  alike,^'  one  day 
ei^laimed  Mr  Form,  ^'  are  those  four  things ;  they  are  perfect 
culies!^  ^*  True,^  said  Mr  Size,  *'  each  of  them  exacdy  six 
inches  on  every  side.^  ''  Oh !  you  are  altogether  mistalcen,^ 
cried  Mr  Colour,  *^  they  are  by  no  means  all  alike;,  they  match 
only  in  pairs ;  two  of  them  are  red,  the  other  two  nre  green.^ 
Whereupon  Mr  Size  and  Mr  Colour  had  a  vehement  dispute 
f^bout  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Forme's  remark,  each  accusing  the 
other  of  obstinacy  and  incapacity.  At  length  they  agre^  to 
refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  Mr  Individuality,  renowned  for 
hi^  great  store  of  learning  and  accuracy  of  observation.  Mr  In- 
dividuality speedily  pronounced  judgment,  and  displeased  both 
by  saying  that  neither  was  correct,  for  all  four  objects  differed, 
.one  being  an  iron-weight,  the  second  a  wooden-box,  the  third  a 
.Iqmp  of  soap,  the  fourth  a  piece  of  glass.  This  judgment  was 
;COQarnied  by  Mr  Weight,  who  found  that  the  first  was  many 
times  heavier  than  the  second,  while  the  other  two  had  different 
■and  intermediate  gravities,  Mr  Size  and  Mr  Colour  remained 
unconvinced,  and  steadily  maintained  the  accuracy  of  their  own 
respective  judgments.  It  is  presumed  that  Mr  Hancock  will 
allow  all  these  disputants  and  judges  to  have  been  in  part  oor- 
Tect.  Size,  perceiving  and  comparing  dimensions,  found  only 
likeness;  Weight,  perceiving  and  comparing  gravity,  found 
only  difference.  So,  in  two  points  or  things  presented  to  the 
mind,  the  organ  of  Comparison  may  perceive  something.com- 
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men  to  both,  while  that  of  Wit  detects  something  in  each  not 
shared  by  the  other ;  or  the  converse  may  hold,  Wit  takiDg 
cognizance  of  something  that  is  common,  while  Coinparison  sees 
something  peculiar.  This  b  not  demonstrated ;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  all  the  facts  admit  of  such  an  explanation,  and  that 
analogy  is  wholly  in  favour  of  it. 

In  the  illustration,  taken  from  the  silly  arguments  of  the  op- 
posers  of  Phrenology,  about  Benevolence  and  Destructiveness 
neutralizing  each  other,  as  acid  and  alkali,  Mr  Hancock  appears 
almost  gliding  into  the  same  error  he  bad  well  pointed  out  in 
respect  to  the  perception  of  resemblance  and  non-percejition  of 
difference;  for  he  speaks  of  ^'  an  active  organ  of  Comparison  in- 
ducing a  habit  which  inclines  the  individual  to  infer  identity  in 
all  cases  in  which  differenee  is  not  perceived.'"  Now,  according 
to  Mr  Hancock^s  own  views,  the  active  organ  of  Comparison 
should  be  peculiarly  accurate  in  reading  resemblances,  and  not 
be  inclined  to  infer  them  merely. 

My  papers  before  referred  to,  have  furnished  the  reply  to  Mr 
Hancock's  queries  regarding  the  more  important  uses  of  Com- 
parison and  Wit,  *^  than  that  of  merely  giving  an  ornament  and 
a  charm  to  conversation.^  As  to  the  excitement  of  laughter  by 
certain  styles  of  wit,  I  feel  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  always  in 
connection  with  some  excitement  of  the  animal  organs,  if  not 
altogether  dependent  thereon.  The  most  highly  intellectual 
and  moral  minds  are  little  prone  to  laughter,  and  persons  thus 
endowed  rarely  or  never  give  ^'  a  hearty  laugh.^  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr  Hancock,  that  the  organ  called  Wit  is  not  the  "  only 
organ  by  means  of  which  the  feeling  which  accompanies  that 
perception**  (the  perception  of  wit)  "  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited.^ I  agree  with  him,  from  the  fact  that  nine  in  ten  of  the 
witty  members  of  society  have  Individuality  or  Eventuality,  and 
often  Language  and  Comparison,  better  developed  than  Wit  No 
class  of  persons  in  England  is  so  noted  for  wit  as  that  of  the  bar. 
The  prevailing  development  of  successful  lawyers  is  in  Indivi- 
duality, Eventuality,  and  Language. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  Mr  Hancock^s  name  of  asrimUaiive'' 
ness-^it  is  quite  inadmissible,  being  formed  of  a  term  already 
applied  to  science,  and  used  nearly  in  its  popular  sense,  which  is 
not  that  of  resemblance  simply.  It  implies  the  conversion  of 
one  thing  into  another.  Animals  convert  or  assimilate  their  food 
into  parts  of  their  own  structure.  Until  some  definite  result  is 
arrived  at,  the  old  name  of  Comparison  ought  to  continue ;  an- 
other might  mislead  as  much. 

Before  concluding,  I  beg  to  express  to  Mr  Hancock  an  assu- 
rance that  no  personal  attack  on  himself  is  in  any  way  intended 
by  the  comments  pn  his  letter,  although  the  necessary  inthmon 
of  some  egotism  in  my  first  paragraph  might  possibly  suggest 
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such  an  idea.  It  masters  not  to  others  who  is  right  or  who  fs 
wrong,  so  that  truth  be  at  length  elicited  by  the  conflict  of 
opinion  and  argument.  An  earnest  desire  that  the  definitions 
in  Phrenology  should  assume  the  precision  found  in  those  of 
other  sciences,  induces  me  to  watch  for  whatever  can  throw  light 
on  the  essential  functions  of  the  organs,  very  few  of  which  can 
be  regarded  as  fully  ascertained.  Phrenology  cannot  become  a 
mature  science  until  we  use  exact  terms  and  exact  definitions. 

Hewett  Cottbell  Watson. 

Thames  Dittok,  September  2.  1335. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  USES  AND  MODES  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  DESTRUC- 
TIVENESS.    By  Mr  Robert  Cox.     (Concluded  from  p.  424.) 

HiTHKiiTo  we  have  considered  only  those  emotions  and  ac- 
tions which  arise  from  Deslructiveness  when  roused  by  dis- 
agreeable affections  of  the  other  organs.  Destructiveness,  we 
have  seen,  by  starting  into  activity  whenever  any  faculty  suffers 
pain,  is  of  eminent  utility  as  an  inciter  to  self-defence — as  th6 
source  of  an  emotion  which  terrifies  unprincipled  men  from  in- 
fringing upon  our  rights  and  enjoyments.  Such,  in  fact,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  leading  object  for  which  we  have  been  endowed 
with  this  propensity  ;  and  such  is  almost  exclusively  the  pur- 
{)ose  which,  in  well-regulated  minds,  it  actually  serves. 

'*  £v*n  the  good  patient  man,  whose  reason  rules, 
Rous'd  by  bold  insult,  and  injurious  rafl;e. 
With  sharp  and  sudden  check  th'  astonish*d  sons 
Of  violence  confounds ;  firm  as  his  cause, 
His  bolder  heart ;  in  awful  justice  clad ; 
His  eves  efl\ilging  a  peculiar  tire : 
And,  as  he  charges  through  the  prostrate  war, 
His  keen  arm  tciaches  faithless  men,  no  more 
To  dare  the  sacred  Vengeance  of  the  ju&t.* 


♦»  • 


That  there  exist,  however,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  many  persons  in  whom  the  faculty,  from  the  dis- 
proportionate size  of  its  organ,  is  naturally  so  active  and  ener- 
getic that  no  outward  stimulus  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  mis- 
chievous exercise,  is  a  fact  which,  however  lamentable,  is  too 
notorious  to  be  denied.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  tendency,  not 
merely  to  resent  injuries  sustained,  but  to  inflict  them  through 
pure  love  of  mischief — to  curse,  defame,  torment,  mutilate,  kill, 
aeface,  or  destroy.  However  revolting  this  doctrine  may  ap-^ 
pear,  every  one  who  knows  human  nature  must  bear  witness 
to  its  truth.     "  Observe,^,  says  Lprd  Karnes,  *'  the  harsh  usage 

•  Thomson's  Britannia,  v.  loG-lG4. 
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that  tame  birds  receive  from  children,  without  any  apparent 
cause;  the  neck  twisted  about,  feathers  plucked  off,  the  eye 
thrust  out  with  a  bodkin ;  a  baby  thrown  out  at  a  window  or 
torn  to  pieces.  There  is  nothinjg  more  common  than  flat  stones 
that  cover  the  parapets  of  a  bridge  thrown  down,  the  head  of  a 
ypung  tree  cut  off,  or  an  old  tree  barked.  This  odious  prin- 
ciple,'" continues  his  Lordship,  "  is  carefully  disguised  after  the 
first  dawn  of  reason,  and  is  indulged  only  against  enemies,  be- 
cause then  it  appears  innocent.*^  *  Happy  would  it  be  if  this 
concluding  remark  were  true  to  the  letter — if,  after  the  dawti 
of  reason,  the  propensity  were  always  disguised,  and  its  opera- 
tions directed  against  enemies  alone.  But  in  the  wanton  cruel- 
ties which  the  history  of  the  world  in  every  age  so  largely  exhi- 
bits, there  is  incontestible  evidence  that  the  fact  is  deplorably 
otherwise.  Of  how  many  horrible  practices  have  not  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  for  example,  been  guilty  ! — 

''  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  oae  ? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires?  Whatflajing?  boiling?  burning 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  What  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive  ?**•!• 

♦ 

Nor  is  man  in  private  life  less  chargeable  with  following  th^ 
suggestions  of  an  unbridled  Destructiveness  :*— 

«  Witness  at  his  foot 
The  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial  lault. 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 
Witness  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells 
Briv'n  to  the  slaughter,  goaded,  as  he  runs, 
To  madness ;  while  the  sayage  at  his  heels 
Laughs  at  the  frantic  sufferer's  fury,  spent 
Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  o'erthrowu.**  $ 

In  one  of  Montaigne^s  essays,  there  is  a  striking  passage  on  the 
height  to  which  the  passion  for  destruction  sometimes  rises.  ^'  I 
could  scarcely  persuade  myself,^  says  he,  in  allusion  to  the  cruel- 
ties practised  during  the  French  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, "  I  could  scarcely  persuade'  myself,  before  I  saw  it  with 
my  eyes,  that  there  could  be  found  out  souls  so  cruel  and  fell, 
who,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  murder,  would  hack  and  lop  off 
the  limbs  of  others,  and  sharpen  their  wits  to  invent  unusual  tor- 
ments and  new  kinds  of  death,  without  hatred,  without  profit, 
and  for  no  other  end  but  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  spectacle  of 
the  gestures  and  motions,  the  lamentable  groans  and  cries,  of  a 
tnan  in  anguish.'"§ 

There  are  on  record  many  cases  of  murder  and  incendiarism 
committed  without  any  external  motive  whatever.     Two  Gcr- 

•  Sketches,  B«  ii*  Sk.  I.  f  Wint^*s  Tale,  Act  ill  Sc.  2. 

t  Cbwper^a  Task,  B.  vi. 

§  Essays,  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  p.  I  GO.    Coiton*s  TransL    London,  1685. 
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man  women,  Gottfried*  and  Zwanziger, -f-  were  executed  a  few 
years  ago  for  poisoning  a  great  number  of  their  relations  and 
friends ;  the  latter  exclaiming,  after  she  was  condemned,  that 
her  death  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  others,  as  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  have  left  off  poisoning  had  she  lived.  Dr  Gall  speaks 
of  an  old  fiddler  who  murdered  thirty-four  persons  without  any 
malicious  or  furtive  intent,  but  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing. | 
He  mentions  also  a  Dutch  robber  who  used  to  throw  people  m- 
to  the  canals,  purely  with  the  view  of  enjoying  the  spectacle  of 
thek  dying  struggles.  8     Mr  Schiotz,  a  Danish  magistrate  and 

Shrenologist,  reports  tne  case  of  a  boy  who  was  brought  before 
im  for  setting  fire  to  a  house  belonging  to  a  neighbour  with' 
whom  he  had  always  been  on  good  terms.  *'  At  the  sight  of  the 
fire,**  says  Mr  S.,  "  he  ran  to  his  mother  and'  told  her  of  it,  but 
without  naming  himself  as  the  perpetrator.  To  the  question, 
tVhy  he  had  committed  the  crime?  he  answered.  That  he  did 
iiot  know.  He  has  always  been  inclined  to  do  mischief;  has  of- 
ten spoiled  the  materials  on  the  field  ;  has  broken  the  window- 
glasses  in  many  hoases,  &c.  &c.,  at  all  times  the  property  of  peo- 
le  who  never  had  offended  him."  M.  Schiotz  states  that  the 
oy*s  **  organ  of  Benevolence  was  so  small,  that  the  cranium  at 
that  place  formed  a  concavity  so  considerable,  that  it  surprised 
every  one  who  saw  him,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been 

f)roduced  by  external  injury ;  yet,  according  to  the  relation  of 
lis  parents,  no  such  injury  had  ever  been  sustained.  Destruc- 
tiveness,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  great ;  it  projected 
on  both  sides  beyond  the  ears.  The  forehead  was  low.^  ||  In 
the  head  of  the  woman  Gottfried,  of  which  the  Phrenological 
Society  possesses  a  cast,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  enor- 
mously developed,  while  that  of  Benevolence  is  very  deficient. 

It  is  rare  that  Destructiveness  acts  so  powerfully  as  in  the 
foregoing  cases,  when  no  disease  is  present ;  but  among  the  in- 
sane such  manifestations  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  in- 
deed are  mentioned  in  almost  every  treatise  on  mental  derange- 
ment.. One  writer,  for  instance,  reports  the  case  of  a  servant 
girl  in  the  country,  happy  in  her  situation,  and  liked  by  her 
master  and  mistress,  but  who,  one  day,  when  making  a  toast  for 
the  tea,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  propensity  to  set  fire  to  the 
barn-yard,  which  she  instantly  went  out  ana  did.fT  For  this 
insane  act,  the  poor  girl  was  executed.  Sometimes  Destructive- 
ness is  the  only  organ  diseased — Benevolence,  Conscientiousness, 
Adhesiveness,  and  the  intellect  being  left  unimpaired ;  in  which 

*  Phren.  Joum.  voL  vii.  p.  500.    See  another  case,  ibitL  p.  A93» 

t  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Na  xvi.  pp.  869-27& 

t  Gall,  iv.  90.  §  Ilnd.  p.  93.     See  also  p.  170. 

I  Pliren.  Joum.  viiL  03.  Two  similar  cases  are  mentioned  b^  Gall,  1. 430 ; 
iii.  158.100. 

f  Marslial  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  275- 
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case  the  patient  earnestly  calls  out  to  his  friends  to  save  them- 
selves  from  his  fury  by  flight,  or  entreats  them  to  bind  him  when 
the  paroxysm  is  felt  approaching.  *'  Je  suis  entrain^,^  exclaim- 
ed a  French  murderer  mentioned  by  Gall,  "  par  une  force  irre- 
sistible k  r^pandre  le  sang  de  mes  semblables.^  * 
*  Neither  m  destructive  insanity,  nor  in  the  motive  which  ac- 
tuated Gottfried,  Zwanziger,  and  the  Danish  boy,  does  any 
trace  of  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  or  hatred,  appear ;  for  these  emo- 
tions (which  are  evidently  compounds  of  Destructiveness  with 
Self-esteem  or  some  other  faculty  disagreetrbly  excited)  of  course 
can  have  no  existence  where  Destructiveness  alone  is  in  action. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  anger,  some  confusion  has  pre- 
vailed among  phrenologists.  By  Dr  Spurzheim-f-  and  Dr  Cald- 
wel]|  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  affection  of  Combativeness ; 
but  this  opinion  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  courage,  the  uni- 
versally admitted  function  of  Combativeness,  so  far  from  Iceep- 
ing  pace  with  irascibility,  is  often  very  deficient  where  the  latter 
abounds,  whereas  the  tendency  to  injure  is  a  never-failing  atten- 
dant of  wrath.     Others  have  arguecl,  that  no  faculty  except  De- 

.structiveness  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  anger :  were  this 
the  fact,  however,  the  emotion  ought  uniformly  to  be  felt  when 
Destructiveness  is  much  excited,  whether  that  excitement  be  pro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  other  organs  painfully  affected, 
or  by  the  inflammation  or  very  great  development  of  Destruc- 
tiveness itself.  There  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  that  this 
organ,  rendered  active  by  one  cause,  gives  oirtb  to  an  emotion 

'  different  from  that  accox^panying  the  same  activity  produced  by 
another  cause. 

When  any  propensity  is  powerful  and  vivacious,  it  not  only 
gives  a  desire  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  but  causes  the  individual 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  such  actions,  and  to  derive  pleasure 
from  seeing  tnem,  or  reading  about  them,  performed  by  others. 
He  who  has  Combativeness  large,  delights  in  witnessing  con- 
tention,  and  reads  with  pleasure  a  well-written  narrative  of 
daring  adventure ;  the  secretive  man  studies  with  eagerness  a 
history  of  the  intrigues  and  machinaciens  of  crafty  statesmen ; 
and  he  who  has  great  Locality,  is  fond  of  perusing  accounts  of 
voyages  and  travels.  In  the  same  way,  persons  highly  endowed 
with  Destructiveness,  but  whose  morality,  intellect,  or  I^ove  of 

*  Gall,  UL  174.  In  this  and  another  caae  noticed  at  p.  177  of  the  same 
volume^  however,  it  is  not  evident  that  disease  was  the  cause  of  this  '<  irresisti- 
ble temptation  to  kill  and  shed  blood  ;**  the  size  of  the  organ  having  been  in 
both  heads  enormous.  Many  additional  cases  of  destructive  insanity  will  be 
found  in  Gall,  L  399,  417-423,  447-^57 ;  iL  470 ;  iv.  99-1 10, 170 :  Dr  Combe 
on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  258 :  Simpson  on  Popular  Education,  App.  No.  If., 
and  Phren.  Jour.  i.  36;  viiL  144. 

t  PhiL  Prin.  of  Phreo.  pp.  37i  63.  $  Phren,  Jour,  vol  vii  p.  592. 
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Approbation^  is  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  he  personally  the  in^ 
flictens  of  sufTeriog  or  death,  find  pleasure  in  mtnesing  bull- 
fights, military  floggings,  and  executions  of  criminals.  "  Nature,** 
^ays  Montaigne,  "  has  herself,  I  doubt,  imprinted  in  man  a  kind 
of  instinct  to  inhumanity  :  nobody  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  beasts 
play  and  caress  one  another,  but  every  one  is  delighted  with  see- 
ing them  dismember  and  tear  one  another  co  pieces.^*  Professor 
Bruggmanus  of  Leyden  told  Gall  and  Spurzhcam  of  a  Dutch 
ppest,  whose  desire  to  witness  slaughter  was  sq  great  that  he 
became  chaplain  of  a  regiment,  solely  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  men  destroyed  m  battle.  To  gratify  the 
propensity  still  farther,  he  kept  m  his  house  a  number  of  do- 
mestic animals,  as  dogs,  cats,  and  the  like,  that  he  might  have 
tiie  pleasure  of  killing  their  young  with  his  own  hands.  He  also 
slaughtered  the  animals  for  his  kitchen,  and  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  hangmen  of  the  country,  wlio  sent  him  regular  notice  of 
each  execution ;  and  he  did  not  grudge  to  travel  on  foot  for  several 
days  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene.H|-  This  sort  of  disposition  is 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Quentin  Durwardy  where  he 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  ^'  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of ^ 
character,  whose  principal  delight  it  is  to  see  a  miserable  cri-* 
minal,  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes  and  the  sentence 
which  he  has  incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and  wretched  life  by 
an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.^  People  whose  Destructiveness 
is  powerful,  are  generally  fond  of  witnessing  tragedy ;  and,  if  they 
have  a  taste  for  scenery,  they  may  probably  be  found  to  pre- 
fer such  as  partakes  of  the  dreary  ^utem^— -that,  namely,  which 
is  characterised  by  an  aspect  of  clesblatibn.  Love  of  the  terrible^ 
sublime  has  with  great  shew  of  reason  been  conjectured  to  arise 
from  a  combination  of  Ideality  with  Cautiousness.^ 

When  Destructiveness  is  disproportionately  vigorous  in  a 
clergyman,  it  gives  rise  to  a  style  ot  religious  instruction  by  no 
means  accordant  with  the  mild  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Of  this  class  of  preachers  a  vivid  and  striking  picture  has  been 
drawn  by  Dr  Caldwell,  in  his  ^^  New  Views  of  Penitentiary 
Discipline.''^  After  describing  what  a  Christian  minister  ought 
to  be,  be  proceeds  thus.: — *^  How  different  is  this,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  result,  from  that  miserable  substitute  for  religious 
and  moral  teaching,* — that  revolting  caricature  of  piety,  whining^ 
coarse,  obstreperous,  and  denouncing, — ^which  so  often  assails  us 
in  places  of  worship,  and  which  has  its  source  as  exclusively  in 
the  animal  organs,  as  the  uproar  of  the  bacchanalian,  the  shout 

*  Essays,  b.  iL  ch.  1 1.  p,  1 62. 

t  Gall  8ur  les  Fonctions  des  Cerveau,  iv,  88. 

t  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  3d  edition,  p.  330. 
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of  battle,  or  the  bowling  of  wolves  !  This  indecent  storminess 
of  instruction  aflects  alone  the  animal  compartment  of  the  brain, 
because,  as  just  stated,  it  is  itself  grossly  animal ;  and  we  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  teacher  or  minister  ever  practised  it,  who  was 
himself  largely  developed  in  his  moral  and  reflecting  compart- 
ments; we  mean  in  whom  those  compartments  fairly  predomi- 
nated, and  gave  character  to  the  individual.  On  the  truth  of 
this  we  would  be  willing  to  peril  the  fate  of  Phrenology,  It, is 
a  cast  of  pulpit-pugilists  alone,  with  heads  of  the  true  ruffian 
mould,  or  nearly  approaching  it,  that  deal  in  nothing  but  dis- 
courses of  terror ;  who,  in  sermonizing  or  otherwise  teaching, 
exercise  their  combative  and  destructive  faculties  to  drive  their 
flocks  into  the  pale  of  tlieir  religion,  precisely  as  they  would  em^^ 
ploy  a  whip  or  a  goad  to  drive  sheep  into  a  fold,  or  black  cattle 
mto  their  stalls.  Terror  is  their  chief,  if  not  their  only  instru^ 
ment  of  reform  ;  and  a  worse  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Their 
appeal  is  to  Cautiousness,  the  organ  of  the  craven  passion  of  fear, 
whose  influence  never  infused  morality  or  religion  into  any  one, 
and  never  can.  Their  plea  of  conversion  and  worship  is  not 
gratitude  for  existence  and  all  its  enjoyments,  nor  yet  the  love 
of  moral  purity  and  holiness,  but  the  dread  of  punishment. 
They  would  frighten  sinners  into  heaven,  as  a  mere  refuge  from 
a  place  of  torment.^ 

In  addition  to  the  uses  of  Destructiveness  treated  of  in  the 
previous  portion  of  this  essay,  another  important  end  which  it 
serves  yet  remains  to  be  illustrated. 

In  surveying  the  constitution  of  man,  and  its  relations  to  the 
external  world,  certain  modes  of  action  are  perceived  to  he  in-* 
dispensable  conditions  of  our  welfare  and  happiness.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, for  example,  to  supply  the  stomach  with  food  ;  to  build 
houses,  and  fabricate  clothmg  and  implements ;  to  watch  over 
the  inrancy  of  every  individiMd  with  patient  assiduity  ;  to  asso^ 
ciate  with  our  fellows  for  mutual  assistance  and  protection  ;  and  to 
accumulate  the  produce  of  industrv  so  as  to  secure  ourselves  from 
want.  Now,  to  the  performance  of  these  and  similar  actions,  two 
classes  of  motives  may  be  conceived — first,  the  intellect,  con* 
tcmplating  the  remote  advantages  which  ensue  from  perform- 
ance, and  the  evils  necessarily  attending  neglect «»  and,  secondly, 
special  faculties  urging  to,  and  giving  pleasure  in,  the  perfoi-m* 
aoce  itself.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  had  man  been  endowed 
with  intellect  alone,  his  ignorance  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
would  have  rendered  the  perception  of  distant  results  impossible, 
and  the  duties  enumerated  must  have  been  so  generally  ne* 
glectcd,  that  the  race  could  never  have  emerged  from  barbarism  ; 
and  even  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  possessed  (what  even  now 
they  are  far  from  possessing)  an  amount  of  knowledge  sufficient 
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for  the  purpose,  they  would  have  acted  solely  with  the  aim  of 
securing  the  ultimate  good,  and  every  intermediate  step  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  insipid  or  irksome  task.  To  avoid 
this  result,  the  Creator  has  wisely  and  bountifully  furnished  us 
with  propensities  directly  urging  us  to  the  performance  of  our 
indispensable  duties,  and  giving  rise,  at  the  same  time,  to  end- 
less gratification  in  executing  the  bare  means  of  attaining  our 
objects.  Alimentiveness  renders  eating  very  agreeable  for  its 
own  sake ;  Philoprogenitiveness  is  the  source  of  intense  delight 
in  the  rearing  of  children  ;  Constructiveness  gives  ns  pleasure  in 
fashioning  rude  materials  into  houses,  clothing,  toob,  ornaments, 
and  other  useful  articles ;  Acquisitiveness  renders  it  agreeable 
to  store  up  and  take  care  of  wealth,  without  any  view  to  its  uti- 
lity; Order  makes  cleanliness  pleasant  even  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  conduciveness  to  health ;  and  Self-Bsteem  deu 
rives  from  the  possession  of  authority,  and  from  the  deference 
of  inferiors,  an  amount  of  happiness  often  more  than  adequate  to 
counterbalance  the  trouble  which  necessarily  accompanies  ^e 
duties  of  a  governor  or  superintendent. — Let  these  observations 
be  now  appUed  to  Destructiveness. 

Many  operations  which  imply  destruction  are  indispensable  ia 
the  business  of  life.     We  must  kill  animals  for  food  and  com- 
mercial purposes-^rid  ourselves  of  noxious  vermin— -^rfbrm 
surgical  operations— destroy  weeds  and  many  unsightly  and  un- 
wholesome objects — and  stimulate  by  chastisement  animals  useful 
to  man,  but  insensible  to  higher  motives.    Even  in  manufacture 
ing  processes,  fabrication  and  destruction  generally  go  hand  in 
hana.     Now,  I  conceive  that  Destructiveness  has  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  such  actions  that  Alimentiveness  has  to  eating. 
Acquisitiveness  to  hoarding,  Constructiveness  to  building,  and 
Self-Esteem  to  the  exercise  of  authority ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ui^ges 
to,  and  gives  us  positive  gratification  in  performing,  acts  wlucb  in 
themselves  are  only  the  means  of  producing  useful  or  indispen- 
sable results.     And  moreover,  just  as  Combativeness  gives 
pleasure  in  witnessing  contention,  so  does  Destructiveness  in- 
spire a  sort  of  placid  gratification  when  we  behold  the  decay  and 
perishing  of  so  many  objects  around  us.   Had  Benevdenoe  been 
implant^  in  the  mmd  without  Destructiveness,  the  pain  ooca« 
sioned  to  it  by  the  suifering  which  we  are  frequently  compel- 
led to  witness^-by  *'  the  wrone  and  outrage  with  which  eavth 
is  filled*^-— would  have  beai  altogether  unbalanced;  whereas, 
by  giving  us  Destructiveness,  Nature,  as  Mr  Combe  well  olv 
serves,*  '*  has  steeled  our  minds  so  far  as  to  fit  us  for  our  condi- 
tion^ and  to  render  scenes  which  our  »tuation  constrains  us  to 
witness  not  insupportable.^ 

*  System  of  Phrenology,  3d  edit.  p.  178* 
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Th«  April  Numbe)^  of  the  French  Journal  makes  a  very  re- 
spectable appearance,  and  contains  articles,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, by  Fossati,  Voisin,  Richard,  the  celebrated  Andral, 
Casimir  Broussias,  Irobert,  Rolandis  of  Turin,  and  Duchesne. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  letter  dated  Vienna,  1st  Octo- 
ber 1798,  in  which  Dr  Gall  gives  his  friend  Retzer  an  outline 
of  the  work  he  was  then  preparing  on  the  Junctions  oftlie  hrahi^ 
and  the  posnibUUy  of  discovering  certain  talents  and  dispositions 
by  the  configuration  of  the  Jiead  and  skulL  Dr  Gall  there  spe- 
cifies very  exactly  the  extent  and  results  of  his  researches  and 
discoveries  up  to  that  time,  and  expounds  the  great  principles 
which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  established  in  liis  large  work^ 
The  letter  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  historical  document,  and  w.e 
arc  indebted  to  Dr  Fossati  for  having  rescued  it  from  oblivion, 
by  translating  and  publishing  it  in  the  French  Journal.  In  a 
communication  addressed  to  Dr  Eilio'tson  of  London,  and  pre-' 
fixed  to  the  letter  of  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Fossati  remarks  that  this  let- 
ter is  precious  as  affording  evidence  of  Gall  alone  being  the  dis- 
coTKASB  of  Phrenology,  its  date  being  two  years  prior  to  the 
time  at  which  Spurzheim  first  became  one  of  his  hearers.  Fos- 
sati adds,  that  ne  insists  upon  this  point  because  several  phre- 
nologists who  have  received  their  knowledge  from  Spurzheim 
give  him  a  great  share  in  0ie  discovery y  and  even  sometimes 
place  him  above  Ga0-^which|  he  says,  they  will  now  no  longer  be. 
able  to  da 

With  all  due  deference  to  Dr  Fossati,  we  consider  such  a 
commentary  fbom  him  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  twad^ 
die.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  Spurzheim  himself,  in  his 
various  publications  and  lectures,  was  scrupulous  in  giving  Gall 
the  sole  merit  of  the  discovery,  and  in  stating  that  he  himself 
first  became  bis  hearer  in  1800.  Why,  then,  make  such  an  insi- 
nuation as  is  implied  in  saying  that  many  of  those  phrenologists 
who  derived  their  knowledge  from  Spurzheim  were  ^'  tempted** 
to  ascribe  higher  merit  to  him  than  to  Gall  ?  Can  he  point  out 
a  single  phrenologist  who  has  assigned  to  Spurzheim  any  share 
in  the  original  discovery  f  We  have  never  met  with  such  a 
phrenologist,  nor  can  we  conceive  his  existence  possible,  fiefore 
a  man  can  become  a  phrervcHogistj  he  must  know  what  Phreno-^ 
logy  is ;  and  before  he  can  know  what  it  is,  he  must  of  necessity 
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liecoine  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  its  discovery,  and  with  the 
fact  that  U>  Gall  alone  the  glory  of  making  the  discovery  is  due. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  Dr  Fossati  will  not  again,  without  rea* 
son,  throw  out  remarks  of  this  nature,  which  tend  onW  to  grati- 
fy bad  passions,  and  to  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  all  equally  interested. 

The  second  article  is  an  excellent  translation,  by  M.  Richard, 
of  Mr  Combe^B  Outlines  of  Phrenology,  as  originally  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  convey  to  the  less  advanced  readers  a  condensed  view  of 
what  is  known  in  Phrenology,  and  is  preceded  by  some  judicious 
remarks  by  the  translator,  whose  contributions,  by  the  way^  in- 
dicate the  possession  of  a  philosophic  understanding,  and  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  science. 

A  report  on  the  state  of  the  idiot  children  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Voisin,  at  the  Hospital  of  Incurables  in  Paris,  follows  next 
in  order ;  and  its  contents  form  an  instructive  commentary  on 
the  doctrine  so  long  maintained  by  some  philosophers,  that  all 
ideas  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses,  and 
are  merely  images,  as  it  were,  of  what  exists  without.  Dr  Voi* 
sin  describes  the  lowest  class  of  his  patients  as  reduced  to  a  ve- 
getative existence,  and  performing  no  other  functions  than  those 
of  digesting  and  breathing.  ''  Tfie  organs  qftJie  senses  are  open 
and  weUJormedy  but  theyjind  nothing  to  which  to  transmit  the 
impressions  qf^  external  world ;  (lie  irwpressimi  is  confined  to 
the  orgafi'-^to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye — hut  excites  no  movement  in 
the  mtnd ;  nothing  seems  to  have  any  purpose  to  serve  in  their 
organization ;  every  thing  is  vaffue  and  without  aim  ;  the  eye  is 
not  fixed  on  its  object,  the  ear  does  not  listen,  the  hand  does  not 
stretch  forth,  the  imperious  cravings  of  hunger  are  felt  in  vain  ; 
food  is  before  their  eyes,  but  they  know  not  how  to  carry  it  to 
the  mouth  ;  there  is  no  attention,  no  perception  : — sentiments, 
affections,  passions,  and  intelligence,  are  alike  absent,  along  with 
every  other  quality  peculiar  to  man."*^  Let  the  philosophers  con- 
struct a  rational  creature  out  of  such  materials,  and  we  shall  at 
once  yield  to  the  external  senses  all  the  high  prerogatives  which 
have  oeen  claimed  for  them. 

Dr  Voisin  states  as  an  observation  never  before  made  by  any 
author,  but  which  seems  to  us  a  truism,  *'  that  in  most  idiots 
the  manifestations  which  appear  first  are  all  instinctive  and  ani- 
mal C^  that,  "  in  the  development  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  head,  nature  is  rarely  deficient  in  her  work ;  and 
that  she  has  a  manifest  predilection  for  the  animal  faculties,  as 
being  necessary  to  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the  living 
being,  and  therefore  given  to  man  only  in  common  with  the  in- 
ferior creatures.'*^  Dr  Voisin  adds,  "  that  in  newly  born  infants 
the  same  parts  are  in  high  development,  while  the  anterior  portion 
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of  the  bniin  extstft  merely  in  a  rudimentary  state.^  This  i«  so 
true,  that  we  have  known  many  parents  who,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  unpromising  proportions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  in  their  own  infants ;  and  we  have  been 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  change  which  takes  place  du-^ 
ring  the  first  year  or  two,  when  we  have  measured  heads  with 
callipers  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

l>r  Gall  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  to  which  there  is  no  ex* 
ception,  that  where  the  brain  is  so  small  that  the  head  does  not 
exceed  thirteen  inches  in  its  horizontal  drcumference,  idiocy  is 
the  invariable  consequence.  Dr  Voisin  made  observations  to 
verify  this  assertion,  and  he  found  it  substantiated  by  every 
one  of  his  cases.  In  the  lowest  class  of  idiots,  where  the  intel- 
lectual manifestations  were  null,  the  horizontal  circumference, 
taken  a  little  higher  than  the  orbit,  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
indies,  while  the  distance  from  the  root  of  the  nose  backwards 
over  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  occipital  spine  was  only  be* 
tween  eight  and  nine  inches.  When  the  size  varied  from  four-* 
teen  to  seventeen  inches  of  horizontal  measurement,  and  eleven 
or  twelve  in  the  other  direction,  glimpses  of  feelings  and  random* 
intellectual  perceptions  were  observable,  but  without  any  power 
of  attention  or  fixitv  of  ideas.  Lastly,  when  the  ^rst  measure- 
ment extended  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches,  although  the  head 
was  still  small,  the  intellectual  manifestations  were  regular 
enough,  but  deficient  in  intensity.  In  a  full-sized  head,  the  first 
measurement  is  equal  to  twenty-two  inches,  and  the  second  to 
about  fourteen  inches.  So  large  was  the  head  of  Spurzheim,  that 
even  on  the  skuUf  these  two  measurements  amount  to  92^  and 
13x^0  inches  respectively.  Those  who  deny  the  influence  of  size 
of  the  brain  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  should  reconcile 
these  facts  with  their  own  views,  before  they  denounce  phreno* 
logy  as  at  variance  with  nature,  and  maintam  that,  so  far  as  vu 

E>ur  of  mind  is  concerned,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  head  be 
rge  or  small. 

The  next  article  is  a  disccurse  delivered  at  the  annual  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  Society  by  the  celebrated  pathologist  and 
professor,  Andral,  in  his  capacity  of  president.  In  this  discourse 
Andral  endeavours  to  remove  existing  prejudices,  by  shewing 
that  Gairs  leading  ideas  are  in  strict  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  always  been  followed  by  physiologists  in  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  that 
their  truth  is  established  by  a  body  of  evidence,  direct  and  in- 
direct, which  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  ^*  In  what  I  have  just 
said,^  continues  the  Professor,  **  I  have  only  one  aim,  and  it  is 
to  prove  that  the  science  of  which  Gall  is  the  founder  must 
henceforward  be  included  among  the  grave  and  serious  studies 
of  physiology.     The  question  is  not  now  whether  Gallor  his 
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successors  have  committed  any  mistakes  in  determining  the  fane- 
tions  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain  :  even  altfaou|^h  none  of 
the  oi^gans  were  yet  ascertained,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  would  not  on  that  account  have  existed  the  less,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  would  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of  fiicls 
and  the  filling  up  of  details.  But  if  Phrenology  be  true,  do  not 
concern  yourselves  about  its  future  success,  for  there  is  no  ex* 
ample  of  an  important  truth  once  fairly  launched,  having  failed 
to  make  its  way.  It  must,  however,  pay  the  usual  tax  of  entry ; 
some  one  must  be  put  to  inoonvenieooe  in  its  progress,  and  few 
peoirfe  are  fond  of  being  set  aside.  It  has,  moreover^  the  ffteai 
fhuU  of  being  younger  than  those  whom  it  pretends  to  enMffUen  ; 
but  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  soon  throw  all  obstacles  behind  it 
with  marvellous  force.^  We  recommend  these  remarks  to  the 
terious  connderation  of  such  medical  students  as  are  deterred 
iVom  the  study  by  the  influence  of  our  own  prejudiced  profes- 
sors. Andral  s  professional  reputation  and  laooors  may  oe  put 
in  the  scale  against  those  of  any  of  our  living  teachers. 

Dr  Casimir  Broussais^  annual  report  of  the  Society^s  proceed- 
faigs,  is  a  very  interesting  document,  and  we  wish  we  could  ex- 
tract it  entire.  If  the  Phrenological  Society  here  were  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  once  a  year,  and  to  have  a  similar  report  read, 
it  would  be  very  useful  m  stimulating  the  members  to  exertion, 
and  in  exciting  public  attention  to  the  study  of  Phrenology. 
We  hope  the  Council  of  the  Society  will  take  this  into  its  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  chief  additions  made  to  the  Parisian 
museum  during  the  last  season  consist  of  the  skull  of  a  hydro- 
oephalous  idiot,  a  number  of  skulls  and  casts  of  the  brains  of  dif* 
ferent  species  of  dogs,  and  seveid  casts  of  remarkable  characters 
presented  by  that  indefatigable  collector,  M.  Dumoutier.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  cast  of  Lemoine,  who  murdered  the  chambermaid 
of  Madame  Dupuy tren,  and  who  combined  uncontroUable  pas- 
sions  with  a  taste  for  literature,  and  wrote  an  epistle  in  very  hK 
lerable  verse  to  a  friend  the  evening  before  his  execution.  The 
cast  presents  an  enormous  development  of  Destructiveness,  and 
the  animal  organs  in  general,  including  Acquisitiveness,  Com* 
bativeness,  and  Secretiveness.  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation are  ratlier  deficient,  and  the  reflecting  intellect  and 
moral  sentiments  much  too  weak  to  resist  the  force  of  such 
energetic  propensities.  Another  cast  is  that  of  a  young  man^ 
Bern  ,  confined  in  the  Bic^tre,  who  began  to  steal  at  eight 
years  of  age  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  gormandizing,  idleness,  and 
debauchery,  and  who  was  prevented  by  an  accident  (Vom  itiur- 
dering  his  aunt  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her.  The  great 
breadth  at  the  temporal  and  lateral  regions,  or,  in  otheir  words, 
at  Acquisitiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Destructiveness,  and  Secre- 
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tivcnessy  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  shallow  coronal  surface, 
and  small  development  of  the  organs  of  reflecting  intellect. 

Another  cast  presented  to  the  Society  was  that  of  the  young 
Duh  ,  also  confined  at  the  Bicetre,  and  who  is  an  exam- 

ple of  one  of  those  varieties  of  character  which  Phrenology  alone 

can  expliun.     Duh was  born  in  easy  circumstances,  bujl 

his  inferior  feelings  were  cultivated  by  the  incessant  quarrelling 
and  disorder  going  on  around. him,  and  the  harsh  treat menjt 
which  he  received.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  be  le^ 
borne  in  disgust ;  and  being  a  regular  gourmand,  and  fond  of 

Eublic  amusements,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  young  vaga* 
onds  like  himself,  thieves  by  profession.  Stealing  by  day,  and 
lying  idl  night  under  the  arches  of  the  bridges,  shivering  from 
ooU,  dyinff  of  hunger,  without  clothing  and  without  shoes— or,  in 
other  words,  leading  a  life  of  wandering,  privation,  danger,  and 
uncertainty— -was  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  him ;  and  yet  he  is  so 
beset  with  vanity,  that  he  would  risk  every  thing  to  procure  arti^ 
cles  for  the  toilet,  such  as  ear*rings,  buckles,  and  other  ornaments. 
When  in  prison,  he  readily  adopts  a  more  correct  line  of  ooii- 
duct,  and  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  authorities.  It  is  only 
under  temptation  and  the  influence  of  bad  company  that  he  re* 
lapses.  Prom  his  intelligence  and  general  organization,  Dr 
Broussais  considers  him  as  a  reclaimable  subject,  and  thinks  the 
savage  treatment  he  met  with  in  early  life  is  much  to  be  blamed 
for  his  subsequent  excesses.  He  is  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  next  case  is  very  instructive.  It  is  that  of  a  young  man, 
Urbain,  who  was  forced  by  harsh  treatment  to  flee  from  his 
father^s  house  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  companion,  stole  some  copper  money  on  which  to  subsist 
till  he  could  get  into  the  navy.  He  was  discovered  and  sent  to 
the  galleys  for  seven  years,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was 
a  second*^  time  imprisoned,  but  escaped,  and  subsequently  was 
four  years  in  the  service  of  a  Uanket-manufacturer,  as  shopman, 
book-keeper,  and  confidential  clerk,  with  large  sums  under  bis 
.custody.  On  the  22d  June  ever^  year,  he  carried  upwards  of 
L.  SOOO  in  specie  to  the  coach<omce,  and  gave  ^reat  satisfaction 
to  his  employers.  Beine  now  comfortable  in  circumstances,  re- 
ffiected  by  those  around  him,  and  not  naturally  depraved,  he 
sucoessfuUy  resisted  these  temjptations.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he 
was  recognised  and  denouncea  by  a  criminal  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned along  with  him,  and,  to  satufy  the  law,  he  was  imme- 
diately seized  upon,  disgraced,  ruined,  and  sent  back  to  prison. 
This  IS  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  power  aflbrd- 
od  by  Phrenology,  of  discriminating  character,  would  be  of 
immense  service  in  protecting  society,  preventing  crime,  and  re- 
f(N*ming  ofienders.  Urbain'^s  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretiveness 
are  large,  but,  under  proper  training  in  early  life,  he  would 
have  turned  out  a  useful  and  intelligent  member  of  society. 
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An  account  then  follows  of  two  suicides,  in  whom  the  sup- 
posed organ  of  the  Love  of  Life  was  very  feebly  developed,  and 
who  resorted  to  self-destruction  as  a  deliverance  from  domestic 
misery.     From  these  unpleasant  cases,  Dr  Casimir  Broussais 
passes  to  others  of  a  different  kind,  and  exhibits  men  of  genius 
and  of  strong  moral  energies,  labouring  in  accurate  accordance 
with  their  respective  combinations  of  organs.     One  deaf  and 
dumb  man  travelled  over  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
part  of  South  Ainerica  and  of  France,  in  his  ardour  to  found 
institutions  for  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  talent 
for  engraving,  and  for  literature  and  languages.     He  possesses 
a  broad  bullet  head,  with  full  knowing  organs,  moderate  re- 
flection, abundance  of  Hope,  Firmness,  Ideality,  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  and  an  active  temperament.     Another  deaf  and 
dumb  genius  is  next  spoken  of,  and  then  several  masks  of  mu- 
fflcians  are  introduced  and  commented  on  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  cases  is  that  of  the  French  pilot  Henin, 
-who  so  generously  and  devotedly  risked  his  life,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  convicts  and  crew  of  the  English  ship  Amphi- 
tnte,  wrecked  at  Boulogne  in  September  1888,  and  whose  ser- 
vices were  acknowledged  by  a  subscription  at  Lloyds.     Firm- 
ness, Courage,  Benevolence,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  are  very 
prominently  developed,  and  equalled  only  by  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  cast  of  Paillette,  another  Frenchman,  who  received 
the  "  prize  of  virtue^  from  the  National  Institute,  for  His  ex- 
traordinary exertions  and  success  in  saving  the  lives  of  drown- 
ing people.    The  casts  of  Maiihe  and  Champollion  close  the  list 
of  those  presented  during  the  past  season,  and  give  evidence  that 
the  Parisian  Society  does  not  exist  in  vain. 

The  remaining  articles  consist  of  a  letter  by  Dr  Voisin,  ex- 
planatory of  the  nature  of  a  new  educational  establishment 
founded  by  him ;  a  communication  by  Dr  Imbert,  on  a  sup. 
posed  organ  of  Respirability ;  an  account,  by  Dr  Rolandis,  of 
an  atrocious  murderer  at  Turin ;  and,  lastly,  a  notice  of  the 
eminently  benevolent  N^gro,  Eustacbe,  formerly  mentioned  as 
presenting  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  corresponding 
organ.  In  alluding,  at  p.  184  of  our  42d  Number,  to  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  in  the  French  Journal,  No.  V.,  we  expressed 
a  wish  that  farther  details  had  been  published.  The  present 
notice  by  M.  Duchesne  supplies  the  desideratum. 

We  were  about  to  finish,  when  the  French  Journal  for  July 
came  into  our  hands.  Its  contents  fully  sustain  the  high  cha-* 
racter  which  its  later  numbers  have  acquired  for  it ;  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  the  Parisian  Society  on  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  contributions.  If  our  contemporary  continues  to 
improve  at  the  same  rate,  he  will  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  his 
circulation,  as  well  as  to  his  scientific  reputation. 
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The  first  article  is  aa  analysis  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Connexion 
between  the  Physical  and  Moral  Nature  of  Man,  read  by  Profes- 
sor F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  on  16th  and  23d  August  1834,  to  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.    The  Professor  has  boldly 
introduced  Phrenology  into  his  memoir,  which,  however,  is  to  our  . 
taste  somewhat  too  metaphysical.     It  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
form the  reader,  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  branch  of 
the  French  Institute,  a  committee  of  which,  consisting  of  MM. 
Tenon,  Sabatier,  Portal,  Pinel,  and  Cuvier,  reported  unfavour- 
ably on  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  This 
was  in  1808 ;  and,  from  that  time,  no  one  before  M.  Broussais 
ventured  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Phrenology  within  the  walls  of 
the  Institute.    The  reading  of  the  present  memoir,  says  the  jour- 
nalist, ought  therefor^  to  be  regarded  as  an  epoch.    *^  The  gaunt- 
let is  thrown,  and  the  psychologists  are  now  bound  to  take  it  up. 
It  has  been  proved  that  their  science  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
incomplete ;  seeing  that  they  neglect  the  use  of  materials  indis- 
pensable for  its  formation — that  it  is  for  the  most  part  mere  hy- 
pothesis, partaking  more  of  romance  than  of  science — and  that 
the  only  method  of  giving  it  a  solid  foundation  and  a  firm  su- 
perstructure is  to  put  under  contribution  the  facts  unfolded  by 
Phrenology.     The  attack  is  vigorous— we  shall  see  what  kind 
of  defence  will  be  made.'' 

The  second  article  is  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Means  of  forwarding 
the  Progress  of  Phrenology ;  and  on  the  Advantages,  Defects, 
and  Abuse  of  Cranioscopy ;  by  Dr  Bailly  of  Blois.'*  This  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  clear,  and  instructive  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  French  Journal,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  Br 
Bailly  so  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  PhrenoJogy,'and  to  check  the  rashness  of  those  who  would 
stretch  it  beyond  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  applications.  Al- 
though the  essay  occupies  thirty-nine  pages,  the  subjects  discussed 
are  so  important  that  we  intend  to  give  a  translation  of  the  whole 
in  our  next  number.  Dr  BaUly  insists  much  on  the  abuse  of 
cranioscopy  by  those  who  regard  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  as 
the  sole  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  judging  of  dispositions  and 
talents,  and  who  ignorantly  imagine  every  part  of  every  head  to 
aflbrd  sufficient  grounds  for  accurate  phrenological  deductions. 
In  reprobating  the  abuses  of  cranioscopy,  however,  he  appears 
to  us  to  err  on  the  other  side,  by  restricting  too  much  its  uses 
and  applications.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall  return  hereafter. 
The  title  of  article  third  is — ^^  Phrenological  Researches  made 
upon  a  Skull  formerly  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  famous  Mar- 
chioness of  Brinvilliers,  but  which  is  now  proved  to  have  be- 
longed  to  Madame  Tiquet,  another  criminal,  whose  history  is  re- 
corded in  the  Causes  Cilkbrcs.  By  J.  A.  Leroi,  of  Versailles.'* 
The  life  of  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  appears  from  the 
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first  volume  of  the  Ca»$es  CilAres  to  bare  been  Kltie  ekte  than 
a  tissue  of  murders,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery.  She  waft 
condemned  in  1676  to  suffer  death  for  her  crimes,  and  to  have 
her  body  afterwards  burnt  and  its  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind» 
Raving  observed  it  stated  in  the  Biegrapkie  UmoerseOe^  article 
'^Brinvilliers,^  that  her  skull  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
Versailles,  M.  Leroi  obtained  a  sight  of  the  ricull,  vqMited  to  be 
hers  from  the  librarian,  who,  however,  could  sive  him  no  infiir- 
mation  about  its  origin,  or  whether  it  was  really  that  of  BrinviU 
Iters  at  all.  M.  Leroi,  thinking  that  a  pbrenmogical  examinar 
tion  of  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  matter,  proceeded  to 
inspect  it  carefully.  It  seemed  to  have  been  artificially  prepared, 
and  to  have  belonged  to  a  female  from  thirty-rix  to  forty  years 
of  age.  The  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  head  greatly 
jpredominated  over  the  superior  and  anterior,  indicating  an  as- 
cendancy of  the  animal  faculties  over  the  moral  and  intellectual 
Kwers.  Amativeness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Secretiveness,  and 
»tructiveness,  he  found  very  large;  Philoprogenitiveness, 
Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Firmness  large ; 
>(rith  a  pretty  good  development  of  Constructiveness  and  Vene- 
ration. The  organs  of  all  the  other  affective  faculties  appeared 
to  be  very  small ;  and  among  the  intellectual  organs,  that  of  Wit 
was  the  only  one  whose  size  was  remarkable.  These  circum- 
stances, then,  favoured  the  idea  that  the  skull  might  have  been 
that  of  Brinvilliers,  or  at  least  of  some  other  atrocious  criminal. 
Various  considerations,  however,  tended  to  prove  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  common  belief.  In  the  first  place,  the  head  of  BrinviU 
Hers  is  known  to  have  been  very  small,  whereas  the  skull  in 
question  is  of  unusual  size ;  secondly,  she  was  fifty  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  execution,  whereas  this  skull  appears  to  be  that 
of  a  person  between  thirty  and  forty;  and  finally,  as  her  body 
was  burnt  after  the  execution,  it  is  improbable  that  the  skull,  if 
hers,  would  have  been  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
But  though  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  skull  of  Bnnvilliers,  M. 
Leroi  lost  none  of  his  confidence  that  it  must  nevertheless  havQ 
belonged  to  some  woman  distinguished  by  great  vices,  if  not  for 
atrocious  crimes.  He  therefore  reauested  the  librarian  to  make 
a  farther  search  for  some  mark  wnich  might  lead  to  the  infor^ 
mation  wanted ;  and  at  length  there  was  found,  in  a  short  ac- 
count of  various  objects  belonging  to  the  institution,  a  notice  of 
a  head  designated  T^te  de  Mme,  Tiquet  This  was  an  import* 
ant  discovery ;  for  M.  Leroi,  actuated  by  his  strong  impression 
that  the  skull  was  that  of  a  criminal,  lost  no  time  in  referring 
to  the  Causes  CilibreSy  where  he  found,  what  he  was  so  anxious 
to  obtain,  the  history  of  Madame  Tiquet ;  and  its  details  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions. 

This  lady  was  rich  and  beautiful,  and  married  M.  Tiquet, 
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a  coumdlor  of  Ptfliament.'  Sbe  had  an  ungovenu^  passion 
for  display,  insomuch  that  three  years  after  marriage,  her  hus- 
band was  obliged  to  inform  her  that  her  fortune  no  longer 
permitted  the  indulgence  of  her  extravagance.  Thencefc^ 
she  conceiYed  an  implacable  hatred  against  him,  lauscbed.  infp 
a  earner  of  licentious  gallantry*  and,  after  failing  in  ap  attempt  to 
ppiaon  him,  ^t  him  murdered  one  evenii^  as  he  was  returning 
nome.  For  this  crime  she  was  beheaded  in  1699*  M.  Leroi 
enters  into  a  comparison  of  her  character  with  the  develppment 
of  the  individual  organs,  and  finds  a  close  agreement  between 
them. 

A  ^'  Notice  of  F.  A.  Henri,  a  poet  and  religious  madman,  by 
M.  Bernard  Delafosse,"^  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  article.  It 
ia  prefaced  with  expressions  of  regret  that  the  skulls  and  casts 
to  be  found  in  phrenological  collections  are  seldom  accompanied 
by  detailed  notices  respecting  the  organization  and  lives  of  the  in- 
dividuals. M.  Delafo^e  has  produced  an  interesting  notice  of 
this  description ;  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  refer  to  it  At 
greater  length. 

The  next  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Bailly,  and  is  entitle^ 
*^  Reply  to  the  Memoir  of  M.  Leuret  on  the  Configuration  of 
the  Brain  of  Man  and  the  Mammiferous  Animals,  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicii>e  on  7th  March  18;j5/^     This  is  a  smairt 
and  well-merited  castigation  of  M«  Leuret,  a  gentleman  very  ig- 
ncM*ant  of  Phrenology  and  the  works  of  Gall,  and  who  conceives 
himself  to  have  overturned  the  science  by  deducing  absurd  con- 
duMons  from  certain  facts  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  and  mostly  stated  by  Dr  Gall  himself.     Gall,  it  seems, 
though  he  gives  many  engravings  of  skulls,  *^  singularly  ne- 
glected the  anatomical  study  of  the  convolutions ;""  for  a  reply 
to  which  **  inconceivable  accusation,^  Dr  Bailly  refers  to  GalPs 
larg^  work,  and  to  some  thousands  of  physicians  of  divers  coun- 
tries, who,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  learned  from  the  lecture^ 
of  the  founder  of  Phrenology  the  most  accurate  and  rational 
anatomy  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  yet  known.     **'  I  aiHrm,"^ 
he  says,  *^  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  anatomist  be- 
fore Gall  bad  ever  the  slightest  idea  of  the  true  structure  of  the 
convolutions.     This  has  been  acknowledged  by  Cuvier  himself, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  too  much  partiality  towards  th^ 
works  of  Gall,^    After  describing  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  in  various  animals,  M.  Leuret  asks  exult- 
ingly — **  How  can  the  phrenologist  get  rid  of  these  facts  P     He 
places  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  brain  the  organs  which  make 
men  philosophers,  savans,  and  artists ;  yet  tliese  very  parts 
are  found  in  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  horse,  and  the  ass. 
He  ascribes  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  to  the  diverticulum  at 
the  topof  the  braifi,  although  this  diverticulum  exists  in  all  mani- 
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iniferous  aniinals."^  fiut  why,  asks  Dr  Batlly,  should  M.  Leuret 
stop  here  ?  Ail  the  organs  which  Gall  has  found  in  the  hunmn 
brain  are  situated  in  same  part  of  il ;  they  are  either  at  the  top, 
at  the  back,  at  the  side,  or  at  the  base.  Now,  as  the  brains  of 
aji  animals  bave^  like  that  of  man,  superior,  anterior,  lateral, 
and  basilar  re^ons,  why  does  not  M.  Leuret  follow  out  his 
principle,  and  conclude  that  every  animal  has  the  same  facuU 
ties  with  the  human  race  P  The  opinions  held  by  phrenologists 
on  this  subject  are  well  stated  by  Dr  Bailly  in  two  propositions: 
— ^  1^,  As  inspecuon  of  the  brain  teaches  nothing  oonoeming 
the  nature  of  its  functions,  it  is  only  by  observation  of  the  actions 
of  an  animal  that  we  can  determine  with  what  faculties  it  is  en* 
dowed.  ^dty^  When  observation  of  the  habits  of  an  animal  has 
proved  it  to  possess  a  certain  instinct  or  faculty,  we  must  then 
compare  the  brains  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, in  order  to  determine  the  precise  cerebral  part  with  which 
that  faculty  is  connected.*"  Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible,  by 
merely  looking  at  the  brain,  to  discover  the  functions  of  its  dif« 
ferent  parts,  what  grounds  has  M.  Leuret  for  affirming  tliat  the 
'  convolution  of  Veneration  is  found  in  every  animal  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  two  brains,  even  supposing  them  perfectly  equal  in  size, 
weight,  vdiume,  and  external  shape,  may  nevertheless,  if  they 
belong  to  animals  of  different  species,  genera,  and  classes,  be  the 
seat  of  totally  different  faculties, — and  this  although  the  mate- 
rial <»'gani2ation  has  exactly  the  same  appearance  in  both.  In 
this  respect  the  brains  of  two  such  animals  would  be  analogous  to 
the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  in  roan  or  any  other  animal.  Sup- 
posing  the  diameter  of  both  nerves  to  be  the  same,  and  portions  of 
equal  length  to  be  presented  together,  no  physiologist  could  dis- 
cover in  their  aspect  any  reason  for  considering  one  of  them  to 
have  the  faculty  of  transmitting  odours  but  not  sounds,  and  the 
other  the  function  of  conveying  impressions  of  sounds,  but  not 
of  odours.  Dr  Bailly  well  observes,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  are  the  seat  of  this  or  that  function,  not  because  they  are 
above  or  below  certain  other  parts,  nor  yet  because  they  are  con* 
volutions  of  this  or  the  other  shape  or  contour ;  but  because  they 
have  a  specific  organization,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  mam* 
fest  a  particular  function — ^and  what  that  function  is,  observation 
of  the  concomitant  manifestations  can  alone  reveal  to  us.  The 
assertion,  therefore,  that  the  convolutions  which  render  men  phi- 
losophers and  artists  are  found  in  brutes,  is  utterly  absurd,  and 
proves  its  author  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Phrenology.  Hven  although  the  anterior  lobes  of  tne  brains  of 
sheep  and  oxen  resembled  exacdy  (which  in  reality  they  do  not) 
those  of  the  human  brain,  what  would  this  prove  with  respect  to 
the  functions  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  brain  of  the  ox  mifht 
have  a  specific  organization,  capable  of  manifesting  the  intellt- 
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geiioe  of  an  ox ;  just  as  the  human  brain  is  organized  to  be  the 
scat  of  faculties  peculiar  td  man — in  a  wdtd,  just  as  every  brain 
has  a  special  oonBtkiition  peculiar  to  the  class,  genus,  or  sp^ies 
of  the  animal  to  which  it  oelongs.  It  is  a  fundamental  position 
in  Phnenology,  that  to  arrive  at  any  certmn  knowleclge  of  the 
eerebfal  fimctbns^  we  must  compare  the  brains  of  animals  of 
the  same  species  alone;  not  only  because  the  function  of  a  re^ 
gion  locsAy  the  same  in  difl^rent  species  may  entirely  differ  m 
quMfy  or  Mud,  but  also  because,  even  where  the  ftmction  is  the' 
same  in  kind,  its  quanHhf^Jbree^  or  hiiensityy  is  often  difl^ent. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  external  senses  of  different' 
species ;  the  acuteness  of  hearing  or  smell  depending  not  mere- 
ly on  the  absolote  bulk  of  the  auditory  and  olfactory  organs,' 
but  also  on  their  specific  internal  constitution.  So  it  is  al^' 
with  the  organs  of  muscular  motion,  the  power  of  which,  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  anhmtls,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  tfaeii^ 
siae.  Muscular  strength  is  pt'oportionsHy  much  greater  in  the 
smaller  than  in  the  larger  animals :  a  flea,  for  instance,  can  draw 
from  seventy  to  eighty  times  its  own  weight ;  whereas  a  faorse^ 
carniot  draw  with  ease  more  than  three  times  its  own  weigbt^.* 
^*  I  have  seen,^  says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  <*  the  sword  of  a  swords 
fish  sticking  in  a  plank  which  it  had  penetrated'  from  side  td 
side ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  animal  was  then  mov- 
ing through  a  medium  even  a  thousand  times  more  dense  than 
that  through  which  a  bird  cleaves  its  course  at  diffetent  heights' 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  tliat  this  was  performed  in  the  same  di- 
reeti<M]  with  the  ship^  what  a  conception  do  we  form  of  this  dis- 
pky  of  muscular  power  i^f 

Following  Dr  Baillj^s  article  is  a  translation,  from  our  41st 
Number,  of  the  account  of  Mr  Combers  visit  to  Richmond  Lu« 
natic  Asylum,  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  ^  Application  des  Con^ 
naissances  Phr^nologiques  au  Diagnostic  de  la  Folic  ;^  and  the 
Number  concludes  with  a  controversial  letter  from  Dr  M^ge  on 
a  snlgeet  of  too  little  general  interest  or  importance  to  require 
pairticular  remark. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

CASE  OP  IUfPATRMENT  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  LANGUAGE, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  PAIN  ABOVE  THE  EYES.  By  Mr  Wil- 
liam Gnisoir,  Surgeon,  Muntrose. 

Latk  in  the  evening  of  the  11th  May  last^  I  was  asked  to^see 
Janet  Wbyte,  wife  of  a  miller  at  Rossie  Mills  in  this  neighbour- 

«  Haller,  Elem.  Physiol.  L.  ix.  §  2. 

t  On  Muscukr  Motion.     Select  Dissertations,  p.  281. 
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hood,  a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  dn4  who  had  re-* 
cently  weaned  her  first  child.  She  had,  I  found,  frequently 
complained  of  headachs  during  her  nursing  and  since,  and  had 
of  late  lost  flesh  considerably.  Abont  eight  o^clock  that  even- 
ing, she  was  found  sitting  with  her  hand  pressed  on  her  fore* 
heady  and  partially  insensible,  l)eing  only  able  to  say  that  she 
felt  great  pain.  She  was  put  to  bed,  and  was  mudi  in  the  same 
state  when  I  saw  her.  She  still  often  put  her  hand  to  her  head) 
gmuied  and  mattered  occasionally,  and  took  no  notiee  of  what 
was  gcAQg  on  around  her,  except  in  firmly  resisting  me  in 
making  9!a  attempt  to  bleed  her.  The  pulse  was  not  aiFectcd, 
nor  was  there  any  beat  of  bead,  or  of  surfaoe  generally.  We 
succeeded  in  forcing  into  her  mouth  a  little  sugar,  with  three 
4rops  of  croton^l  upon  it,  of  which  she  appeared  to  fed  the 
disagn^eable  flavour*  Next  morning  she  was  quite  insensible. 
I  then  bled  her  freely,  and  gave  more  crotoo-cil,  till  the  bowels 
were  well  acted  on.  She,  however,  remained  perfectly  insensible 
for  five  days;  during  which  time  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
bead,  blisters  and  'sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  .the  neck,  spine,  and 
lower  extremities,  ana  turpentine  embrocations  to  the  loins  and 
epigastrium.  A  little  tea,  which  she  swallowed  from  a  tea-spoon, 
WAS  her  sole  nourishment.  Gradually  she  began  to  thvow  off 
the  stupor,  to  notice,  to  take  nourishment,  and  to  move  nbout. 
Her  speech,  however,  was  very  much  affected : — ^At  first  she 
only  uttered  inarticulate  sounds ;.  then  single  words  very  indi»- 
tinctly,  and  generally  inapplicably  ;  and,  when  she  did  begin  to 
jLitter  sentences,  they  were  very  unconnected  and  unmeaning,  the 
different  words  being  either  wrong  or  stran^ly  jumbled  togetiier.' 
It  has  been  very  slowly  that  she  has  acquired  the  use  of  speech,' 
and  k  is  only  now  that,  with  difficulty,  she  can  give  lui  aceounf 
ioS  her  feelings  during  her  illness.  She  says  that  she  was  first  at- 
tacked with  pain  in  one  side  of  the  head ;  that  it  soon  went  to 
her  forehead ;  and  that  then,  as  she  expresses  it,  *^  it  fell  down 
into  her  sbn,^  where  it  has  remained  more  or  less  ever  since, 
esu^epting,  of  course,  during  the  five  days  that  she  was  insen* 
sible.  She  refers  the  pain  to  a  spot  immediately  above  and  be- 
hind the  eyes ;  and,  when  I  desire  her  to  point  out  the  spot,  she 
puts  her  fingers  beneath  the  superciliary  ridge,  presses  back  the 
4^e  as  far  as  she  can,  and  says  that  it  is  th^  and  farther  back. 
Sh^  complains  much  of  her  defect  of  speech ;  she  says  that  she 
knows  perfectly  what  words  she  ought  to  use,  but  cannot  get 
them  e^ppressed.  She  has  no  other  complaint  now  remaining, 
eiKcepting  a  slight  dimness  of  sight,  which  is  going  ofi^  gradually. 

HoNTKOfll,  1 1  lA  June  1 8S6. 
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ARTICLE  VI I. 

PHKENOLOGICAL  QUACKS.* 

Whils  we  ooogratukite  the  lovers  of  truth  on  the  spread  of 
phrenological  sdoice,  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  the 
subject,  were  we  to  neglect  noticing,  oocastonally,  the  obstacles 
which  its  indiscreet  friends  throw  in  the  way  of  its  progress.  We 
speak  it  in  kindness  to  those  who  may  be  the  subjects  of  ouv 
remarks — that  there  are  many  abroad  teaching  the  public  Phre^ 
nology,  and  making  application  of  its  principles,  who  stand  m 
eminent  need  of  instruction  themselves.  They  read  a  few  p^eis 
of  a  work  on  the  subject,  and  suddenly  appear  as  men  full  of 
wisdom  and  experieoce.  Whether  they  act  from  disinterested 
motives  and  err  with  regard  to  their  abilities,  or  come  out  as 
earnest  disciples  with  a  view  to  gain,  is  a  matter  of  no  oonse^ 
quence  to  us.  We  have  no  hostility  to  either  source  of  wtion, 
provided  it  be  sustained  by  prudence,  skill,  and-  kfiowlcdgeL 
jBut  we  cannot  sanction  the  teaching  of  one,  from  whatever  mo- 
tive he  may  act,  who  has  not  thoroughly  prepared  himself  fiyr 
the  task  which  he  undertakes.  Phrenology  is  still  a  new 
science ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  renders  the  task  of  lectunng 
upon  it  difficult. 

The  most  fxrevailins  evil,  however,  at  this  time,  is  the  prac:- 
tioe  of  examining  heads ;  not  of  welUdiosen  cases,  where  exa- 
miaations  mxy  he  of  use  to  the  seienoe,  but  indiscrimiiialely. 
Every  head,  whether  common  or  uncommon,  respectaUe  or>w- 
ffraded,  recdves  a  formal  judgment.  Not  content  with  satisfy^ 
mg  a  few  inouirerB,  who  may  have  had  their  curiosity  excited 
by  bearing  lectures,  there  are  individuals  who  make  it  their 
business,  have  their  shops,  and  receive  pay  for  their  manipula^ 
tions,  at  so  much  per  head  i  This  practice  not  only  desrsdes  the 
fldence,  but  gives  rise  to  superficial  converts,  who  will  be  Ukely 
to  prove  obstinate  folbwers  of  the  bad  examples  which  were  the 
means  of  their  conviction.  It-  turns  a  dignified  science  info  a 
flTStem  of  lestrdemain^  and  diose  who  are  really  able  to  promote 
the  true  pbuosopby  of  man  will  be  prevented  from  investigating 
the  subject,  on  account  of  the  repulsive  appearance  of  its  exte^ 
rior. 

The  rule  should  be,  Ewamine  no  heads  cflvvimg  indii^iduaA 
qf  respectable  etandUng;  and  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  eakt^ 
minations  4yf  wett-marked  heads,  whenever  it  is  evident  that  the 
science  may  be  promoted  by  reporting  them,  whether  injavour 
of,  or  adverse  to  it.     This  was  the  rule  of  Spurzheim  ;  and  mo- 

*  From  the  American  Annals  of  Phrenology,  vol.  ii.  No.  v.,  May  1835. 
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desty,  to  say  the  least,  should  suggest  the  proper  course  to  bis 
humble  followers.  That  great  man 'spoke  frequently  on  this 
subject,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  which  we 
complain.  If  such  was  the  advice  of  one  who  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  powerful  mind^  of  deep  leaming,  and  thirty  years  ex- 
perience, what  can  we  say  of  him  who,  inferior  in  every  respect, 
to  a  degree  which  we  need  not  ment]OD%  still  persists  in  giving 
premature  opinions  on  beads,  both  privately  and  publicly  I 

But  we  are  told  that  many  dispute  the  truth  of  our  doctrines, 
and  set  us  at  defiance.  Let  it  be  so.  When  demands  are  made 
for  the  proofs  upon  which  our  science  stands,  let  them  be  an- 
swered by  stating  what  Us  principles  are^  and  how  sustained'^ 
rather  than  in  showing  what  phrenologists  can  do. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  vptsk  against  observation ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  recommend  it.  But  we  are  decidedly  op~ 
posed  to  that  system  qfobservifig  human  nature  which  mi»« 
takes  the  means  for  the  end  of  science,  and  which  tells  to  the 
world  its  discoveries  before  they  are  matured. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  New-York  Star,  not 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  to  show  how  an  imperfect 
manipulator  may  be  imposed  upon«  Whether  this  statement 
be  true  or  false,  it  matters  but  little  with  us,  so  far  as  we  make 
use  of  it,  as  we  have  known  attempts  of  a  similar  character, 
which  rewarded  their  indiscreet  authors  with  similar  results : 

'^  A  Professor  of  PhrencSogy  placed  in  an  awkward  predica* 
ment. — A  rather  laughable  denoument  took  place,  as  we  percrive 
by  the  Rochester  Democrat,  at  that  place  a  few  days  since.  A 
professor,  and  who  was. literally  nothing  but  a  professor ,  who 
had  been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures,  and  who  had  bem 
boasting  of  having  successfully  determined,  while  blindfolded, 
the  character  of  about  1000  heads,  was  invited  by  a  wag  to  ao* 
company  him  to  the  jail  as  a  proper  theatre  for  the  exercise  of 
bis  talent.  Accordingly,  after  tying  his  eyes  with  a  bandage,  be 
was  led  into  a  cell,  where  were  four  or  five  most  exemplary  and 
iwutable  citizens  of  the  town,  placed  there  purposely,  on 
whom  the  Doctor,  presuming  them  to  be  felons,  pronounced,  <Mf 
oourse,  very  leameoly,  touching  their  extensive  protuberances  of 
Gombativmess,  Acquisitiveness,  ^.  What  was  his  astooisb* 
Bmit  afterwards  to  learn,  on  the  removal  of  the  bandage^  the 
tridL  that  bad  been  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  considered  by 
the  public  of  Rochester,  a  complete  <  floorer/  and  the  Doctor  was 
looked  upon  as  ^  used  up.^  When  «npurics  and  impostors,  for 
ihe  sake  of  gulling  the  public,  and  fleecing  their  pockets,  meddle 
with  *  edge  tools^  they  don^t  understand,  they  deserve  to  be  cut 
and  marked  also."^ 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  allude  to  no  particular  inciivi. 
dual,  but  to  many  of  whom  we  have  heard.     We  respect  their 
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aioiifes,  but  we  protest  against  their  practloes.  We  entreat  tbem 
u>  desist,  and  to  aid  in  promoting  Pnrenology  in  a  way  more  in 
Moondance  with  scientific  taste. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Aia  COMB£^  VISIT  TO  NEWCASTLE. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  lecture  on  Phreno- 
logy in  that  town,  Mr  Combe  commenced  a  course  of  sixteen 
lectures,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  5th  October  1835,  and 
continued  to  lecture  four  evenings  each  week  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  lecture-room  of  the  Society,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain 300  persons,  was  crowded  to  excess.  At  the  close  of  the 
lectures,  Mr  Combe  received  from  his  audience  orders  for  Mr 
O^Neil,  figure^caster,  for  upwards  of  130  casts  of  marked  busts, 
and  of  marked  skuUs  and  brains.  He  gave  an  extra  lecture 
on  Education  in  the  Music  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  found  a  Phrenological  Society.  It  was  attended  by  45S  in- 
dividuals, and  the  sum  drawn  at  the  door  enabled  him  to  present 
the  Society  with  the  whole  of  Mr  O^NeiPs  collection  of  casts, 
and  a  small  surplus  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Du- 
ring his  stay,  Mr  Combe  vinted  several  insUtutions,  of  his  ob- 
servations at  which  an  account  is  subjoined. 

1.  Newcastle  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  private  institution,  licensed  to  Dr 
Smith,  who  professed  himself  entirely  unacquainted  with  Phre- 
nology. It  18  situated  on  rising  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Ravensworih, 
and  bills  adjacent,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne. 

In  this  asylum  there  are  three  classes  of  patients  of  each  9e%^ 
a  pauper,  middle,  and  higher  class.  Each  dass  is  distinct,  being 
furnisned  with  day-rooms,  sleeping-gallery,  airing-ground,  &c. 
The  six  airingwgrounds  of  the  asylum  are  open  to  the  patients 
from  morning  till  dusk  in  tine  weather:  tliere  is  also  a  large 
garden  belonging  to  the  institution,  where  the  better  classes  ex- 
ercise, and  the  pauper  men  also  labour  in  digging,  trenching, 
wheeling,  &c.  under  the  eye  of  the  gardener.  The  asylum  is 
kept  in  the  highest  state  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  ev«ry 
attention  which  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  building  will  al- 
low, is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients. 

Mr  Mackintosh  is  the  surgeon-superintendent,  who  resides  in 
the  asylum.    There  are  a  matron,  four  male  attendants,  and  five 
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female.     The  servants  seemed  particularly  humane  and  respects 
able. 

Mr  Combe  inspected  the  asylum  on  16th  October,  and  was 
permitted  to  examine  the  heads  of  a  few  of  the  pauper  patients  : 
the  higher  classes  qfpcUients  are  viever  seen  but  by  their  friends. 
In  the  following  cases  the  form  of  the  insanity  appeared  clearly 
related  to  the  predominance  of  certain  organs  \n  the  brain*  The 
remarks  were  furnished  by  Mr  Mackintosh,  and  were  written 
down  before  Mr  Combers  arrival. 

Men. 

R.  W. — Mr  Combe  pointed  out  that  the  intellectual  organs 
are  small,  and  that  Seli-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are 
greatly  predominant. — Remarks  by  Mr  Madcmtosh :  ^*  Mono- 
mania, reUgious— -ruling  hallucination  he  is  Christ/^ 
.  J.  N. — Jfr  Combe :  The  animal  organs  are  large ;  Cautious- 
ness and  Destructivenes  are  jH'^oroinant ;  Hope  small,  and  co- 
ronal region  in  general  flat  and  deficient. — Remarks  by  Mr 
Mackiniosh:  '^  Suicidal— great  misery — hypochondriacal  fancies 
predominate---^  bad  character.*^ 

L.  J. — Mr  Combe :  Acquisitiveness  is  enormously  lai^  in 
left  hemisphere,  and  large  in  right.'^Hemarks  by  Mr  Mackin^ 
tosh .:  ^^  Monomania,  wealth."" 

R.  B. — Mr  Combe :  Love  of  Approbation  is  predominantly 
laxge,^^Remarks  by  Mr  Mackintosh :  "  Monomania,  pride.'' — 
On  inquiry,  Mr  Combe  was  satisfied  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture was  vanity.  Pride  and  vanity  are  frequently  confounded 
by  persons  who.  are  not  aware  of  their  different  origins. 

J.  M.— J/r  Combe:  The  temperament  is  bilious,  nervous,  and 
lymphatic.  The  intellectual  organs  are  fully  developed  ;  Vene- 
ration,  Firmness,  Self^Esteem,  and  Concentrativeness,  are  all 
^ery  large,  particularly  Veneration  and  Concentrativeness. — 
Remarks  by  Mr  Mackintosh  r  "  Monomania — the  Messiah — a 
Jew  by  proselytism — England  to  be  subdned  by  the  Jews-^fae 
their  leader — miuch  bloodshed — ^perfectly  sane  and  tractable  on 
nil  0ther  subjects.*" 

C.  S.— A#r  Combe :  The  intellectual  organs  are  large,  parti- 
cularly in  the  superciliary  ridge.  The  organ  of  Number  is  pre- 
dominantly large,  strikingly  depressing  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye. — Remarks  by  Mr  Maddntosh :  **  Dementia— love  of  arith- 
metic and  accounts — ^perpetually  employed  in  figures.^^-^When 
his  hands  were  confined,  he  used  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  saKva 
to  write  figures  on  the  wadls.  It  bore  marks  of  excoriation  from 
tliis  practice  when  Mr  Combe  saw  him. 
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Women. 

M.  D. — Mr  Combe:  Cautiousness  and  Destructiveness  are 
excessively  large;  Hope  extremely  small;  the  corona]  region  in 
general  deficient. — Remarks  by  Mr  Mackintosh :  "  Great  misery 
— suicidal  monomania.'^ 

E.  H. — Mr  Combe:  Wonder  predominantly  large  in  left  he- 
misphere, and  large  in  n^iL^Remark  by  Mr  Mackintosh: 
**  Spiritual  influences." 

Every  phrenologist  who  is  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the 
combinations  of  the  organs/and  of  disease,  on  their  manifesta- 
tions, will  perceive  that  in  all  these  cases  the  form  of  the  disease 
bore  an  obvious  relation  to  the  organs  which  predominated  in 
excess  in  the  brmn. 

These  were  the  leading  cases  of  strongly  marked  peculiar  Hal- 
ludnations.  Some  of  the  other  patients  hadf  become  tnsoiie  from 
injuries  of  the  brain,  such  as  blows  and  concussion ;  others  ma^ 
nifested  general  dementia  without  particular  hallucinations,  and 
Mr  Contbe  explained  that  in  such  cases  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  \)\eJorfn  of  the  brain  should  afford  an  index  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  report  was  submitted  by  Mr  Combe  to'  the 
perusal  of  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Mackintosh,  and  it  met  their  apptt>- 
bation.  Mr  Mackintosh  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
made  his  notes  more  full,  but  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  thiem 
be  had  no  idea  of  their  being  intended  for  publication. 

%   DCNSTANB   LoDGifi   ASYLtTM. 

On  2l8t  October  1835,  Mr  Combe,  accompanied  by  Df;D. 
B.  White,  Mr  T.  M.  Greenhow,  surgeoo,  Mr  William  Hfli4- 
castle,  surgeon,  Mr  W.  A.  Mitchell,  editor  of  Tfie  Tyne  Msr- 
curyy  Mr  William  Huttan,  and  Captain  Hocike,  vi6it«4  t^ie 
Asylum  kept  by  Mr  Wilkinson  at  Dunstane  Lodges  twq  wd  a 
half  milea  troai  Newcastle.  Mr  Wilkinaon  ia  not  a  phrenolo- 
gist. Mr  Combe  explained  that,  in  cases  of  decided  moDomania, 
the  character  of  the  msanitv  generally  has  a  perceptible  relation 
to  the  devekipment  of  the  brain ;  and  with  the  view  of  afaewing 
that  this  is  the  case,  be  proposed  to  examine  the  heads  of  a  few  of 
these  patients,  and  to  write  down  his  observations,  on  .them  be- 
fore any  information  was  given  of  the  particuiaraffeotionft  .under 
which  each  laboured.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing patients  were  introduced,  examined,  and  commented  on. 

Patient,  J.  F. — Mr  Combos  Observations :  The  organs  of 
Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  are  predominant ;  but  those  of  Won* 
der,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  also  large.  The 
character  of  the  insanity  will  be  self-esteem,  .and  probably  cun- 
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a^  diapel  or  church,  where  ii  caa  wilfa  safety  be  adopted.     I 
am>  &c« 

^^  John  Etebibge  WiLKiKflom, 

Superintenifent  to  the  Aajhim. 

**  N.B. — ^The  female  department  is  superintended  by  Mrs  W., 
and  skilful  persons  sent  when  required  to  conduct  patients  to 
the  asylum,** 

S.  NEWCASTI4E  Jail. 

Od  Wednesday  28tb  October^  Mr  Combe,  aoeompanied  by 
the  foUowitig  geDClemen,  visited  the  jail :  viz,  Dr  G«orge  Fife^ 
as8i8ta»t^ufgeon  to  the  Jail  (who  is  not  a  phrefx»logist) ;  Benja- 
mm  Sorabie,  Esq.,  alderman ;  Dr  D.  B.  White ;  Mr  T.  M< 
Greenhow,  ^urgeaii ;  Mr  John  Baird,  surgeoD ;  Mr  Georse  C. 
Atkinson ;  Mr  Edward  Richardson ;  Mr  Thomas  RichBr£M>n ; 
Mr  Wm.  HuttcMi ;  and  Captain  Hooke. 

Mr  Combe  mentioned,  that  his  chief  object  was  to  shew  to 
such  of  the  gefttlemen  present  as  had  attended  his  lectures  in 
Newcastle  the  reaHty  of  the  &ct  which  he  had  frequently  stated, 
tbat  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  deveiopmenl  of 
brain  in  men  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  its  develcpment  in  dfr> 
eidedly  vicious  characters,  sudi  as  criminals  usuauy  are ;  and 
thai  the  moral  organs  generally  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
oiigans  of  the  animal  propensities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat^ 
t^.;  and  he  requestea  that  a  few  striking  cases  of  crime  might 
be  poesented^  and  that  the  heads  of  the  criminals  should  be 
compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  indiscri* 
minatdy. 

V  This  was  done^  and  ]>r  Fife  suggested  tbat  it  would  be  fur* 
ther  desizable  that  Mr  Combe  should  write  down  his  own  re* 
marits  <m  the  cases,  before  any  account  of  them  was  given,  while 
be  himself  should,  at  the  other  ade  of  the  table^  wnte  down  an 
aooQunt  of  their  characters  accarding  to  his  knowledge  of  them, 
and  that  the  two  statements  should  then  be.  compared.  Mr 
Combe  agreed  to  this  request;  and  the  following  individuals 
were  examined. 

P.  &»  aged  about  M).—Jtfr  Cofnbe  wrote  as  follows :  An* 
ttrior  Icribe  well  developed ;  intellactuid  powers  are  considerable. 
The  oi^gan  of  Imitation  is  large,  also  Secretiveness ;  Aoquisilive* 
Aess .  M  rafiber  large.  The  most  defecuve  org»i  is  Conscien. 
liousness.  Benev<^noe  and  Veneration  are  large.  The  lower 
animal  orgaaa  are  not  inondinate.  My  inference  is,  that  this 
h^  is  not  accused  of  violence ;  his  dispo»tions  are  not  ferocious, 
0t  cruel,  or  violent ;  he  has  a  talmt  for  deception,  and  a  desire 
for  property  not  BM|hMl  by  justice.  His  desires  may  have 
^PPflll4jP''^^°^Vl^^^Hi^    ^^  ^  ^^^  probable  that  he  has 
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Palicnty  H.  G.-^^r  Cembe"^  ObHrva^oiu:  He  has  large 
CombaliveiitfBs,  and  ^lormous  Self-Esteem;  hk  Firauiess  k 
very  large»  and  idao  I'hiloprogenitivesiess ;  Imttation  and  In- 
tellect are  lai^.  He  wiU  maaifest  extreme  conceit  of  himself, 
woh  great  determination.  He  will  possess  a  great  toMlency  to 
make  provoking  pretensions,  and  to  oppose.  He  will  have  a 
great  talent  for  imitation,  and  strong  powers  of  natural  language. 
— Mr  WUktMon^s  Memarka :  This  exactly  describes  the  charao- 
ter.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king:  lie  is  prone  to  imitate : 
he  is  opinionative,  and  fond  of  children. 

Mr  Combe  was  gratified  by  Mr  Wilkinson^s  attention,  and 
requested  him  to  furnish  a  brief  description  of  his  establish- 
ment and  plan  of  treatment  In  consequence,  he  addressed  to 
Mr  Combe  the  folkiwing  letter ;  the  particulars  of  wbioh^  in  so 
far  as  a  casual  visit  could  enable  him  to  judge^  he  is  htipffy  to 
oonfinu. 

*'  DUMATAVE  LODQS  ASTLVlfy 

2m  October  1996. 

*^  Deah  Sia, — In  answer  to  your  polite  note  respecting  mj 
Insdtutioo,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  short  acooont  of 
it. 

<^  Dunstane  Lodge  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Durham,  three 
miles  from  Newcasue,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne. 
The  situation  is  healthy,  cheerful,  and  suffidently  retired;  the 
iiardeQs  extensive ;  the  apartments  spacious,  well;ventilated»  and 
Itted  up  in  the  most  oommodious  manner ;  and  attached  to  the 
asylum  is  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres,  for  theexerctse  and  amuas^- 
raent  of  the  patknts. 

^*  The  design  and  object  of  the  institution  has  ever  been  to 
offer  the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise,  combined  with  various 
sources  of  amusement  and  healthy  gratification,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  every  appearance  of  restraint ; 
to  secure  to  the  patient  a  place  of  safety  conducted  on  the  most 
humane  principles,  combining^  by  proper  classification  and  coiu 
venknce,  the  necessary  security  of  an  asylum  with  all  the  do- 
mestic  comf<Mts  of  a  private  dwelling.  Every  opportimity  is 
embraced  which  can  have  a  tendency  to  impart  pleasure  and 
qpntentment,  co  divert  the  mind,  to  awaken  and  win  the  atten* 
tion  and  aflfection,  to  employ  the  time  of  the  patients  as  is  most 
agieeaUe  to  them,  and  to  show  that  their  sufferings  receive 
sympathy  and  commiaeration  from  those  under  whose  care  they 
axe  plaora.  I  may  here  add,  that,  having  seen  the  bad  effbets 
of  oivine  service  being  performed  to  lunatics  generally,  I  have 
not  adopted  it;  but  religious  instruction  is  afforded  in  all  casts 
where  necessary,  and  permission  to  attend  divine  service  ekher 
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at  ciiapel  or  cbureh,  where  ii  caa  wilh  safety  be  adopted;     I 
am,  &c« 

^*  John  Etbbibge  WiLKiKsojiy 

Buperijiten4ient  to  the  Asjlum. 

**  N.B. — The  female  department  is  superintended  by  Mrs  W., 
and  skilful  persons  sent  when  required  to  conduct  patients  to 
the  asylum.'" 

3.  NEWCASTI4E  Jail. 

On  Wednesday  28tb  October,  Mr  Combe,  aoeompanied  by 
thfrfoUowitig  geoCletnen,  visited  the  jail:  viz.  Dr  G<orge  Fife, 
a8si9taiil*surgeon  to  the  jail  (who  is  not  a  phrefx»logist) ;  Benja- 
nia  Sorabie,  Esq.,  alderman ;  Dr  D.  B»  White ;  Mr  T.  Mt 
Greenhow, surgeon;  Mr  John  Baird,  sui|^d;  Mr  Georse  C. 
Atkinson;  Mr  Edward  Bichardaon ;  Mr  Thomas  Richardson ; 
Mr  Wm.  Hutton ;  and  Captain  Hooke. 

Mr  Combe  mentioned,  that  his  chief  object  was  to  shew  to 
such  of  the  gentlemen  present  as  had  attended  hb  lectures  in 
Newcastle  the  reaKty  of  the  fact  which  he  had  frequently  stated, 
that  ti^ere  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  development  of 
brain  in  men  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  its  development  in  de^ 
cidedly  vicious  cbaractecB,  such  as  oriminals  usually  are ;  and 
thai  the  moral  oigans  generally  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
oif^s  of  the  animal  propensities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat^ 
ti&r.t  and  he  requested  tlMt  a  few  striking  cases  of  crime  might 
be  presented,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  ctiminala  should  be 
compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  indiscri^ 
minately. 

.  Thta  was  done ;  and  Dr  Fife  suggested  that  it  would  be  fur- 
ther  desicaUe  that  Mr  Combe  should  write  down  his  own  re* 
marks  -on  the  cases,  before  any  account  of  them  was  given,  while 
he  himself  should,  at  the  other  ade  of  the  tables  write  down  an 
aooount  of  their  characters  accardmg  to  his  knowled^  of  them, 
and  diat  the  two  statements  should  Uien  be.  compared.  Mr 
Combe  agreed  to  this  rctpiost ;  and  the  following  individuals 
iKese  examined. 

P.  &y  aged  about  fiO. — Mr  Cwnbe  wrote  as  folfows :  An- 
terior lc43e  well  developed ;  intellectual  powers  are  considerable. 
The  organ  of  Imitation  is  large,  also  Secredveness ;  Acquisitive* 
ftess .  is  rather  large*  The  mo&t  defeed«re  organ  is  Conscien* 
lioinness.  Benevcdence  and  Veneration  are  large.  The  lower 
animal  organa  are  not  inoidinate.  My  inference  is,  that  this 
boy  is  not  accused  of  violence ;  his  dispositions  are  not  fiHtKiGUS, 
or  cruel,  or  violent ;  he  haa  a  talmt  for  deception,  and  a  desire 
for  property  not  regulated  by  justice.  His  desires  may  have 
appeared  in  swindling  or  theft.    It  is  most  probable  that  he  has 
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swindled  :  be  has  the  oombitiiition  whkh  contributes  to  the  itt* 
lent  of  an  actor. — Dr  Fi/e*s  Remarks:  A  confinned  tliief; 
he  has-  been  twice  convicted  of  theft.  He  has  never  shewn  bru- 
tality ;  but  be  has  no  sense  of  honesty.  He  has  frequently  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  Dr  Fife ;  he  has  considerable  intellectual 
talent ;  he  has  attended  school,  and  is  quick  and  apt ;  he  has  a 
talent  for  imitation. 

T.  S.,  age  18.— JIfr  Comfit  wrote:  Destructiveness  is  very 
large;  Combativeness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are 
large;  intellectual  organs  fairly  developed;  Amativeness  is  large; 
ConicieotiousBess  rather  moderate ;  B^nevdencetsfull ;  and' Ve- 
neration rather  large.  This  boy  is  considerably  different  from 
the  last.  He  is  more  violent  in  his  dispositions ;  he  has  probably 
been  committed  for  assault  connected  with  women.  He  has  risof 
large  Secretiveness  and  Acauisitiveness,  and  may  have  stolen; 
akhottgb  I  think  this  less  proliable.  He  has  fair  intellectual  ta- 
lents, and  is  an  improveable  subject. — Dr  F^^s  Remarks  t 
Crime,  pape."f*  «  »  ♦  ♦  No  striking  features  in  his  gene- 
ral chftracter ;  mild  dimosition ;  has  never  shewn  actual  vice* 

J.  W.,  aged  78.*--Jf r  Combe's  ObsertyaHons :  The  ceronal  re* 
gion  is  very  defective ;  Veneration  and  Firmness  are  the  best  de- 
vdoped;  but  ei\  are  deficient.  Cautiousness  is  enormously 
large ;  the  organ  of  Combativeness  is  considerable,  and  AtfM^ 
tivenesa  is  lar^ ;  there  are  no  other  leading  organs  of  the  pfo->' 
pensittes  inordinate  in  development;  the  intelleot  is  very  mode^ 
rate.  I  would  have  expected  to  fmd  this  case  in  a  iunatie 
asylum  rather  than  in  a  jail ;  and  I  cannot  fix  upon  any  par^ 
tieular  feature  of  crime.  His  moral  dispomtions  generally  are 
very  defective;  but  he  has  much  cauUon.  Except  in  connectibn 
with  bis  Amativenesa  aad  Combativeness,  I  cannot  specify  the 
precise  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Great  deficient 
m  the  moral  organs  is  the  characteristic  feature,  which  leaves 
the  lower  propensities  to  act  without  control.  -—  Dr  Fif^s  Re* 
marks :  A  thief ;  void  of  every  principle  of  honesty ;  obstinate ; 
insolent ;  ungrateful  for  any  kindness.  In  short,  one  of  the 
most  depraved  characters  with  which  I  have  ever  been  ac^ 
quainted* — Note  by  Mr  Combe :  I  have  long  maintaitted,  ttiat 
where  the  moral  organs  aie  exirerariy  deficient,  as  in  tliis  case, 
the  individual  is  a  moral  Immtic,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such.  Individuals  in  whom  one  organ  is  so  krge  as  Caatious- 
ness  is  in  this  old  man,  and  in  whom  the  rq^lating  organs  of 
the  moral  sentiments  are -so  deficient,  are  liable  to  fall  into  m- 
to  insamtyf  if  sUroogly  excited,  owing  to  the  dtsptnportion  in 
their  cerebral  organsw  It  is  common  to  meet  with  such  cases  ia 
lunatic  asylups ;  and  as  the  criminal  law  has  gone  on  punishing 

■f  The  particular  observations  are  not  proper  for  publication. 
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this  individual  daring  a  long  life  (for  he  has  becti  twice  tranS'' 
ported),  and  met  with  no  auooess  in  recfedming  him,  but  left 
him  in  Jul,  under  sentence  for  theft,  at  sevent j  yeatt  of  age, 
I  consider  tliese  facts  a  strong  confimation  of  my  ophiion  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  treated  aa  a  moral  patient  m>m  the  first. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DB  SPUBZHEIM  AND  TH£  KBINBU&QH  BEVifiWJBR. 

Ik  vol.  viii.  p.  263,  we  quoted  from  Mr  Carmichael^s  Me^ 
moir  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  a  lett^  writt^i  by  Dr  &  in  the  year 
1815,  giving  an  account  of  bis  meeting  with  Dr  John  Gordon^ 
the  auSior  of  the  wdkknown  scurrilous  article  against  Phi»« 
nology  in  the  4>9th  Numbor  of  the  Edinburgh  ]E&view.  We 
laAely  conversed  with  a  ^ntleman  who  aetod  in  1816  as  Or 
Gordon'^s  anaUHiucal  assistant,  and  were  assured  by  him  thai 
Spurzheim'^s  letter  is  a  most  faithful  narrative  of  what  passed 
in  the  lecture-room  of  Dr  Grordon,  whose  mortification,  he  add- 
ed, was  abundantly  apparept  So  beautiful  and  satisfaolory 
Vfere  the  demonsU'ations  of  Dr  Spurzhdim,  that  our  infonaanl^ 
though  Grordon's  own  assistant,  could  not  refrain  from  loudly 
testij^iog  bis  a{^ause.  We  have  lately  observed  in  the  Me« 
dico^Chirurgical  Joumcd  and  Review  for  May  1817  (vol.  iii. 
p,  4S5),  a  spirited  defence  of  Dr  Sj^urzheim,  probably  the  first 
which  appeared  in  any  medical  periodical  of  Britain..  It  con«< 
firms  the  statements  in  Spurzheim's  letter,  and  as  it  will  doubt* 
less  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers^  we  here  reprint  it 
entire* 

«'  To  the  JBdUors  of  the  Medko-Ckirwrgical  Jawmal  md  Review. 

Hie  murus  aheneus  esto. 


Nil  cohwire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa.*       Hoa. 

<*  G&NTLEMKN, — The  peculiar  views  which  Dr  Spuraheira 
entertains,  with  regard  to  the  Anatomy  and  Phjrsiology  of  (h^ 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,  having  engaged  a  considemblc 
shlure  g!  attention  throughout  Eur«^,  the  mjurions  treatment 
which  he  has  met  with  in  this  city,  insjbead  of  being  a  circum- 
stance of  local  or  temporary  concern,  will  in  all  probability  bst, 
ere  long,  commented  upon  in  other  countries,  so  as  to  t«flect 
ultimately  much  discredit  on  our  national  character  for  science 
as  vfj^  as  Soot  hospitality.  This  .weighty  oomidcration,  ti^tber 
with  an  innate  love  of  justice,  has  prompted  me  to  put  forth  a 
short  outline  of  facts  to  the  public  ;  and  I  really  do  not  know 
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SO  6t  a  mediuiii  for  such  a  statesient,  as  the  spirited  and  inde* 
pendent  Journal  of  which  you  are  the  directors^ 

'^  As  I  mean  to  stale  nothing  save  that  of  which  I  aw  per« 
fectly  certain  from  my  own  personal  knowledge*  I  shall  comne 
mys^  to  a  history  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  proceedings  since  his 
arrival  in  this  city,  which  was  about  the  end  of  last  June. 
Previous  to  his  coming  hither,  the  scope  of  his  investigations 
had  been  misrepresented,  his  anatomical  views  contradicted, 
and  his  physiological  doctrines  derided,  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Eainburgh  Review  for  June  1815,  who,  regardless  of 
the  decorum  due  to  science,  *  consdentioushf  minted  detrac- 
tion with  criticism,  and  traduced  the  moral  character  of  him 
whose  system  he  was  endeavouring  to  impugn.  The  lovers  of 
learning  were  grieved  to  find,  that  a  review,  whose  pages  are 
generaUy  distinguished  no  less  by  profound  views  tiian  by  ele^ 
gance  or  composition,  should  contain  any  thing  so  petulant, 
shallow,  and  dogmatieal,  as  the  article  in  question.  If  this 
critic  be  assailed  by  his  own  weapons,  we  shall  find  him  by  no 
means  invulnerable.  Throughout  the  whole  article,  we  observe 
a  constant  substitution  of  contradiction  for  proof,  sneering  for 
argument,  and  ridicule  for  reasoning ;  and  as  for  the  style,  it 
is  studded  with  quaintness,  colloquial  idioms,  and  puny  witti- 
cisms, all  in  the  very  spirit  of  bad  taste.  I  cannot  better  sum 
up  my  opinion  of  this  writer,  than  in  the  words  which  the 
uncourtly  TaciUi^^  speaking  of  the  faded  eloquence  of  Ancient 
Borne,  applied  to  one  of  tne  public  declaimers  of  his  time : 
*  Omissa  modestia  ac  pudore  verborum,  ipsis  etiam  quibus 
utitur  armis  incompositus,  et  studio  feriendi  plerumque  de- 
tectus,  non  pugnat  sed  rixatur.*** 

**  Dr  Spiurzheim  sank  not  under  this  cruelty  of  criticism, 
which  he  l)ore  with  a  serenity  of  deportment  worthy  a  man  of 
science.  On  the  contrary,  his  moral  character  appeared  more 
bright  in  the  eves  of  those  who  knew  him,  simply  from  being 
contrasted  witn  the  foulness  of  the  epithets  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  it.  He  came  to  Edinburgh,  therefore,  not  to 
indulge  feelings  of  personal  irritation,  but  in  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness,  anxious  to  find  out  his  opponent,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  he  might  convince  him,  by  ocular  demonstratioH)  of 
that  peculiar  structure  of  the  brain  which  he  had  described  in 
his  works  and  plates. 

'<  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  his  first  demon- 
stration, which  took  place  before  a  connderable  number  of 
eminrat  anatomists ;  tne  person  also  was  there,  whom  rumour 

*  <*  De  causls  comiptn  e]oquent]tt.-*It  would  be  weM  if  sone  H^mMitfVj^ 
before  proceedii^  to  the  execution  of  their  office,  wouU  consult  the  Kaa^ 
just  referred  to.  It  would,  perhaps,  teif  h  them  to  distinguish  true  from  false 
taste  in  composition. 
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alleges  to  be  the  author  of  the  offensive  article  in  the  Review. 
I  marked  the  conduct  of  that  individual,  and  if  the  outward 
deportment  could  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  mind,  he  was  certainly  labouring  under  suppressed 
emotion ;  and  more  than  once  he  tried  to  disembarrass  tiimself 
by  pulling  from  his  pocket  and  reading,  or  pretending  to  read, 
the  superscription  or  a  letter.  He  generally  contented  himself 
with  distant  hurried  glances  at  what  was  demonstrated,  and 
upon  the  whole,  seemed  both  uneasy  and  inattentive. 

*^  I  am  the  more  minute  as  to  those  facts,  because  he  has 
since  alluded  to  this  demonstration,  as  being  by  no  means  sa^- 
tisfactory ;  he  was  probably,  however,  the  only  individual  to 
whom  it  was  noi  satisfactory. 

*^  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  comment  thus  on  the 
conduct  of  any  individual ;  and  although,  in  the  present  case, 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  strictly  retributive,  I  would  rather 
have  abstained  from  doing  it,  had  not  both  the  first  and  second 
demonstrations  been  lately  mentioned  in  print  by  the  individual 
in  question;  but  after  all,  where  is  tne  unfairness?  *  Quif 
hUerU  OraccTios  de  seditione  querentes  V — Surely,  he  who  wrote 
the  above-mentioned  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  complain  of  unfair  personalities. 

'^  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Dr  Spurzheim,  with  his  usual 
readiness,  demonstrated  the  brain  to  about  two  hundred  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  several  of  the  medical  professors,  and 
other  competent  judges.  It  was  previously  concerted  that  his 
opponent  should  ask  him  questions ;  and  by  so  doing,  it  was 
hoped  to  give  him  and  his  doctrines  a  public  and  final  over- 
throw. The  scene  was  most  interesting  to  the  audience*  Dr 
Spurzheim,  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  proceeded  in  the  de- 
monstration, and,  like  the  '  admirable  Crichton,^  sustained  for 
upwards  o{four  hours  and  a  hal/l  and  in  a  langua^  which  was 
foreign  to  nim,  a  public  disputation  with  his  adversary,  ex- 
plaining himself  in  terms  at  once  philosophical  and  perspicuous, 
and  very  successfully  and  coolly  ridding  himself  of  the  disin- 
genuous cavilling  about  words  with  which  it  was  sought  to  em- 
barrass him.  During  this  public  disputation,  it  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally admitted,  that  there  was,  in  one  quarter,  a  right  plen- 
tiful lack  of  temper,  as  well  as  of  argument ;  and  that  had  Rare 
Ben  Johnson  been  alive  to  witness  the  scene,  he  might  have 
found  hints  for  improving  one  of  his  best  characters,  viz.  that 
of  the  *  Angry  Boy'  in  the  *  Alchymist.' 

*^  I  am  thus  particular  in  my  statement,  because  attempts 
have  been  made  to  misrepresent  the  feelings  and  judgment  of 
the  audience,  which  were  unquestionably  in  favour  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty  to  one.  It 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  per/id  unanimity  on  a 
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questioo  and  an  occasion  of  this  sort ;  for  little  does  he  know 
of  human  nature,  who  is  not  aware  what  erroneous  impressions 
on  \  the  mind'*8  eye^  the  mirage  of  prejudice  and  predilection, 
imw  and  then  produces. 

*^  Since  this  notable  occasion^  Dr  Spurzheim  has  dissected 
the  brain  before  the  Boyal  Physical  Society,  and  repeatedly  to. 
mixed  audiences ;  and  it  is  but  bare  truth  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
know  any  mian  of  sense  or  candour  who  does  not  bow  to  the 
correctness  of  his  pathological  viewS|  and  admire  the  beautiful 
accuracy  of  his  demonstrations,  .  It  has  long  been  customary 
in  anatomy  for  the  names  of  individuals  tp  be  handed  down  ta 
posterity,  in  connection  with  those  parts  of  our  frame  which 
they  were  the  first  to  discover,  or  accurately  to  describe ;  in 
this  view,  I  will  venture  to  allege,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  haa 
done  more  to  deserve  the  meed  of  this  sort  of  immortality 
than  perhaps  any  living  anatomist,  whatever  be  his  name  or 
fame. 

*'*'  Had  Dr  Spurzbeim'^s  persecution  ceased  here,  I  should  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  troubled  you  with  this  statement ;  but 
within  these  few  months  an  expensive  pamphlet  has  appeared, 
the  cumbrous  materials  of  which  have  been  raked  out  of  old 
anatomical  books,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  depriving  this 
meritorious  gentleman  of  the  rank  he  holds  as  a  discoverer,  and 
of  implicating  his  moral  character  for  candour  and  good  faith. 
At  page  43  of  this  pamphlet,  the  writer  is  pleased  to  aver,  that 
the  spectators  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  demonstrations  were  incom*-  ' 
petent  to  judge  of  what. was  shewn  them.  This  proves  that 
the  author'^s  modesty  is  on  a  level  with  his  other  powers.  The  . 
passage,  however,  comes  in  very  happily  to  enliven  the  dryness 
of  his  other  matter ;  for  doubtless,  it  is  one  which  must  relax 
the  frown  of  criticism,  and  sheath  all  its  acrimony  in  irrepres- 
sible laughter. 

**  I  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  enter  at  large  into  the  de- 
merits of  this  performance,  had  I  not  already  occupied  so  large 
a  space  of  your  Journal ;  this  being  the  case,  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  conclude  with  two  or  three  general  reflections. 

'<  It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  and  palhology  of  the  brain  is  yet  in  its  very  infancy, 
why  then  persecute  Dr  Spurzheim  for  attempting  to  elucidate 
this  science  ?  Until  his  investigations,  no  advance  had  been 
made  in  ^his  department  of  knowledge  for  many  years ;  because 
the  despair  of  medical  philosophers  has  set  it  aside  amongst 
the  arcana  of  Nature.  Any  step  forward  must  therefore  \>c 
an  advantage;  for,  as  Mr  Burke  has  well  observed,  '  Science 
is  never  more  apt  to  become  corrupt  than  when  it  is  allowed  to 
stagnate.** 

VOL.  IX.— XO.  XLVI.  L  1 
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.^  I  am  the  last  that  would  propose  to  bridle  discussions  in 
matters  of  science ;  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be  free  as  the  winds 
of  heaven.  But  every  rn^n  of  feeling  would  surely  wish  to 
draw  with  me  a  line  of  distinction  between  legitimate,  tern* 

Erate  criticism,  and  coarse  brochures^  undertaken  in  malevo- 
ice,  and  executed  in  imperfect  mechanical  views  of  the  sub« 
ject  agitated. 

^^  In  the  above  observations  I  have  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
truth.  I  trust  I  have  as  high  a  sense  of  the  *  nil  nisi  verum^ 
^  any  man  breathing ;  and  besides,  respect  for  your  indepea- 
dent  Journal  would  not  permit  me  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of 
wilful  falsehood. 

'^  I  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  have  no  connection  with  Dr 
Spureheim,  and  that  he  knows  nothing  of  my  having  taken 
this  step.  To  my  reqiect,  as.  to  that  of  every  other  man,  he  is 
^titled  by  his  superior  talents,  as  well  as  his  excellent  and 
amiable  character ;  but  upon  me  he  has  no  peculiar  daim,  save 
that  which  I  am  ever  ready  to  allow  to  injured  merit.     I  am, 

&C.  VfiRIDICUS. 

■  ^  £mNBDRaB,  1817- 

^'  Anonymous  strictures  on  anonymous  writings  are  fair. 
But  Veridicus  is  known  to  us ;  and  his  character  is  beyond 
suspicion  of  misrepresentation.  In  these  islands  we  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Strangbr^s  cause  will  never  want  an  advocate* 
While  the  Mbdico-Chirdrgical  Journal  exists^  the  advocate 
of  injured  merit  shall  never  want  a  medium  of  conveying  his 
sentiments  to  the  public  ear. 

"  ^  Hanc  veniam  petimus  damusque  vidflsim.' 

**•  Editors.'' 

•  ■ 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  53  and  117, 
will  be  found  an  able  review  of  the  controversy  between  Dr 
Spurzheim  and  Dr  Gordon,  comprehending  an  account  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim^s  chief  anatomical  discoveries.  Here,  also,  Dr 
Gordon^s  delinquencies  are  unsparingly  treated,  and  the  ex- 
cellence and  conclusiveness  of  his  antagonists  dissections  of  the 
brain  stoutly  maintained.  '^  We  have  not  taken  our  notions,"" 
says  the  writer,  "  from  hearsay  or  verbal  descriptions,  but  have 
several  times  witnessed,  with  the  closest  attention,  Dr  Spurz* 
heim'^s  demonstrations  of  the  recent  unprepared  brain)  and  can 
vouch  for  the  truly  satisfactory,  as  well  as  able,  manner  in  which 
they  are  performed.  We  have  also  repeated,  in  private,  the 
dissections  after  his  manner ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  belief 
of  their  entire  correctness.''  The  reviewer  denounces  the  con- 
duct of  Dr  Gordon  as  **  most  illiberal  and  most  unscience-like  ;" 
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and  adds, — "  We  have  heard,  on  this  point,  many  particulars 
recited,  which  we  were  slow  to  believe,  until  they  came  to  us 
from  quarters  which  imply  tfie  impossibility  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. These,  however,  we  forbear  to  communicate  to  our  rea* 
ders,  because  w«  have  a  true  respect  for  the  literary  charactei^, 
however  abused,  and  are  ever  more  ready  to  conc^  and  com- 
passionate its  frtulties  and  aberrations,  than  to  exaggerate  and 
expose  them.  Dr  Spurzheim  may,  however,  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing any  future  remarks ;  he  may  well  rest  satisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  his  labours  which  many  eminent  anatomists  and 
pathologists  have  shewn.  Dr  Parry*  is  with  him,  if  Dr  601*. 
don  is  against  him  ;  and  doubtless,  might  we  venture  an  dpU 
nion,  *  Uun  vaut  Men  Fautre.'*^ 

The  reviewer  concludes  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  phffski* 
logical  opinions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  to-wit,  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  **  every  enMgktened  physiologist  of 
the  present  day,***  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that 
each  mental  power  has  a  portion  of  the  brain  appropriated  to 
its  pecuUar  manifestation.  ^'  They  believe,^  says  he,  *^  that 
though  the  cerebral  substance  is  unique,  each  portion  of  it 
exercises  a  special  function,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  one 
nervous  fasciculus  for  sight,  another  for  hearing,  smelling,  &c., 
though  all  these  fasciculi  consist,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  of 
similar  nervous  matter.  Thus  explained,  the  scope  of  their 
inquiries  is  perfectly  legitimate;  but,*^  adds  the  reviewer  with 
philosophical  caution,  *<  that  th^  have  already  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  what  particular  portions  of  brain  are  destined  to 
the  manifestation  oif  particulfur  faculties,  passions,  or  feelings, 
is  to  ua  by  no  means  proved.  To  use  a  familiar  form  of  speech, 
*  it  is  too  good  news  to  be  true  !**  Their  opinions,  though  il- 
lustrated with  great  force  and  acuteness  ot  observation,  have 
not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  general  experience ;  and  al- 
though, solely  for  the  latter  reascm,  it  woula  be  unwise  to  de- 
ride or  reject  them  altogether,  yet  we  must  suspend  our  opi- 
nion, not  from  any  want  of  vespect  for  Drs  G.  and  S.^s  talents 
or  veracity  as  observers  of  nature,  but  until  inductions  are  mul- 
tiplied by  others^  so  as  to  produce  greater  probability,  if  indeed 
this  can  ever  be  the  case.^ 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  since  the  year  1817,  when  this 
sentence  was  published,  the  conductors  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 

E'cal  Review  nave  taken  many  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
;lief  in  the  leading  details  of  Phrenology,  and  in  the  great 
importance  of  the  study  to  medical  men  as  wdl  as  to  the  public 
at  large. 

*  See  Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  p.  225^  et  $eq. 

Lis 
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ARTICLE  X. 

OBS£RVATI0NS  ON  B£UGIOUfil  FANATICISM;  Ulustrated  bj  a 
CompariMin  of  the  Belief  aad  Conduct  of  noted  Beligious  Enthusiasts 
wi$h  those  of  PatienU  in  the  Montrose  J^inaUc  Asylum.  Bj  W.  A.  F. 
BmowME,  £s^y  Medical  Supezintemdent  of  that  Institution,  (Continued 
fcam  p.  302.) 


Case  IIL-^.  G.  at.  4£. 

DhnenHoM  of  the  Head, 


••• 


•  M 


Indus. 

^^ 

6 


From  Individualitj      to  Philoprogenitiyeness, 
...     Ear  to  Individuality, 

to  Philoprogeiiitlreness, 

...    Cautiouneas       to  Cautiousttes^ 
...    Secretiveness      to  Secretiveness, 
...    Bestructiyeness  to  Destructiveness, 
...    Combatireness    to  OnnhatlyeneBB^    . 

to  CoooenttatiTaies^ 

to  Self-Esteem, 

to  Firmness, 

to  T'eneratioD, 

to  Beneyolenee^ 

to  Conpariion, 

J'rtthmimUittn  Oryofit.«*^ecretirene8Sy  Destruetivenes^  Self-Eateem, 

Veneration^  and  Benevolence. 


6i*. 
6t*5 

5 
5 

ft 


Althougr  reported  to  hare  been  insane  only  for  two  jrears^ 
ttie  malady  of  J.  G.  must  have  been  of  much  longer  dara- 
tion  than  is  supposed ;  for  she  affirmS)  that,  while  a  girl  at 
school,  she  had  constant  intercourse  with  spirits  at  the  bum* 
side ;  that  she  was  subsequently  acquainted  with  her  glorious 
elevation,  and  predicted  many  things  which  have  since  taken 

1>lace,— 4imonff  others,  the  restoration  of  a  sister  to  healtli^  while 
abouring  under  what  was  deemed  to  be  a  fatal  disease ;  and 
that  she  performed  many  miracles,  which  it  is  now  inexpedient 
to  continue.  Her  Veneration  and  Self-esteem  are  very  large; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  it  is  one  of  our  designs  to 
illustrate,  all  her  hallucinations  emanate  from  these  sources. 
They  are  the  diseased  suggestions  of  fanaticism  and  pride.  She 
not  merely  entertains  notions  altogether  erroneous  and  preposte- 
rous, but  identifies  herself  with  these  errors.  She  is  the  beroioe 
of  her  own  story ;  proclums  her  greatness,  power,  and  wisdom ; 
and  cherishes  a  sort  of  balanced  feeling  between  respect  for^  and 
jealousy  of,  all  persons  endowed  with  authority,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical. Thus,  in  announcing  that  she  is  the.  Saviour,*— that 
she  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent,  died  on  the  cross,  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave, — she  becomes  hifflily  incensed  if  any 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  her  pretensions,  and  challenges  all  men, 
but  especially  the  clergymen  (for  whom  she  at  the  same  time  ma* 
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KiiFests  gi'eat  reverence),  to  disprove  the  truth  of  her  assertions. 
From  the  same  combination,  in  her  most  impassioned  moments 
of  spiritual  exaltation,  she  can  bet  subdued  and  quieted  by  the 
exercise  of  authority.  This  maniacal  pride  and  religious  zeal 
have  prompted  her  to  make  proselytes;  nay,  she  appears  to  have 
convinced  one  woman  of  her  sanctity  and  divine  origin.  She 
takes  many  of  her  companions  under  her  pn>tection  ;  promising 
them  the  highest,  second,  or  third  place  in  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, as  the  case  may  be:  she  attempts  to  bribe  me -by  similar 
offers  to  comply  with  her  desires ;  and,  while  she  receives  the 
chapla'm  with  a  condescending  and  patromang  air,  she  listens  to 
him  with  profound  aUeotion,  »and  applauds  him  when  he  has 
concluded,  claiming  liim  as  one  of  her  own  priests  and  pioneers. 
To  strangers  there  appears  a  striking  and  melancholy  contrast 
between  the  almighty  power  which  she  boasts  of  possessing,  and 
the  strict  confinement  in  which  she  is  placed  and  the  glaring  marks 
of  misery  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  This  contrast  seems  fre- 
quently to  impress  and  annoy  her  own  mind;  but  she  endeavours 
to  escape  from  the  dilemma,  by  afSroiing  that  she  is  there Jbr  a 
-purpose^  and  by  quoting  sucli  passa^  from  Scripture  as  relate  to 
the  Messiah^s  poverty  and  persecutions.  It  was  prophesied,  she 
«ays,  that  she  would  not  have  where  to  lay  her  head.  She  gets 
ria  of  the  difficulty  of  the  demmid  upon  her  for  some  miracu- 
lous evidence  of  her  power,  by  asserting^  that  ^  she  relrakiB  from 
exerting  it.^  But  wnen  pressed  upon  this  subject,  she  recounts 
an  interview  with  Satan.  His  ob^t  was  to  induce  her  to  wor- 
ship him;  and  the  bribes  offered  were  precisely  similar  to  ihqso 
mentioned  in  the  iaospd*  She  alleges  that  at  the  time  of  her 
iaal  and  temptatioB,  she  wa&  Je$ua  Christy. but  th^  naw  sbe.is 
an  incarnation  of  the  Fathen  Upon  all  occasions  her  delusions 
are  in  keeping-;  th^  correspond  and  itarmonise  with  each  otber« 
and  with  the  premises  whicn  she  has  assumed* 

She  has  a  very  well- developed  Language,  and  is  endowed 
with  an  astonishing  volubility  of.speecby  wbicb^  when  she  is  ex^ 
cited,  amounts  to  eloquence,  interspersed  as  it  is  with  oopipus 
misapidtcations  of  the  Revelations  and  of  Isaiah.  A  large  Secre- 
iivcness  and  ilefictent  Conscientiousness  render  her  m^idacious 
to  such  an  extent,  that  bev  word  cannot  be  trusted  respecting 
the  moi^  trivial  oocurrenee.  Her  paroxysms  of  excitement  are 
not  periodica],  hex  generally,  originate  jn  some  contradiction  she 
has  recei^Red  in  the  exposure  of  a  falsehood,  or  the  discovery 
of  her  intrigues— and  these  are  numerous-— among  her  lei- 
low  lunatics. .  Under  such  circumstances,  or  when  strangers 
who,  attcacted  by  the  rapidity  of  her.  utterance  and  the  anima- 
tion of  ber.mwiner,  after  listening  to  her  harai^ues  attempt  to 
refute  her  gU^ationSi — her  exasperated  Self. Esteem  and  De- 
striictivene&s  burst  forth  in  denunciations  of  wo  and  destructioa 
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upon  her  persecutont,  and  in  curses  both  loud  and  deep.  Did 
she  possess  tenuporal  power  in  addition  to  that  which  she  arro- 
gates to  herselt^  her  authority  would  without  doubt  be  vindi- 
cated, and  her  creed  propagated,  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Her  intellect  appears  to  be  unimpaired  upon  all  other  topics : 
she  is,  in  fact,  shrewd,  sensible,  and  observant ;  understanos  all 
household  duties  and  employments  well,  and  performs  them 
admirably.  She  is  remarkably  kind  to  the  other  patients ;  but 
the  very  Benevolence  which  constitutes  her  a  fostering  friend  to 
aU  around,  venders  her  liberation  impossible ;  since,  claiming 
the  whole  world  as  her  own,  decreeing  an  end  to  every  artifidiu 
distinction  of  society,  and  anxious  to  dispense  her  benefits  and 
favours  to  all,  she  would  squander  the  most  ample  fortune  in  a 
few  months.  An  example  of  her  inclinations  in  this  respect  was 
afforded  by  the  delight  with  which  she  distributed  her  husband'^s 
goods  and  chattels  to  every  one  who  paid  or  pretended  to  pay 
.reverence  to  her  sacred  character.* 

This  relation  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  those  familiar  with 
church  history  the  events  which  preceded  and  produced  the  me- 
morable si^e  of  Munster,  a  siege  maintunea  by  a  garrison  of 
maniacs  against  the  armies,  of  the  empire.f  Heated  but  not 
purified  by  the  ordeal  of  the  Reformation,  the  peasantry  of 
Westphalia,  in  concert  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  favoured 
their  prefects,  seized  upon  the  public  works  of  Munster,  expel- 
led the  adverse  party,  and  proclaimed  the  commencement  at  the 
kingdom  of , Christ,  by  careering  franticly  through  the  streets 
with  drawn  swords,  and  howling,  *^  Repent  and  be  baptised*^ 
These  insurgents  against  reason  and  thdr  Uege-lord,  were  asso- 
ciated by  holding  certain  tenets  in  common,  such  as  belirf  in 
the  prophetic  or  divine  nature  of  thrir  instigators,  and  in  their 
own  immortality ;  and  were  animated  by  a  wild  and  frenned 
£Einaticism,  remarkable  for  intensity,  permanency,  and  its  per- 
vading thousands  of  men  previousiv  sedate  and  rational.  They 
were  led  to  conquest,  and  govemedf  during  the  brief  ascendency 
which  followed,  by  a  baker  and  a  tulor,  whom  they  first  re- 
garded and  reverenced  as  prophets,  next  elected  as  sovereiffns, 
and  ultimately  acknowledged  as  incarnations  of  Divinity.  These 
worthies  regulated  their  empire  by  exhortations,  revelations, 
warnings,  and  calls.    A  community  of  property  existed,  but 

*  Hume  states  in  his  Appendix,  No.  IV.,  that,  in  the  comparativelr  tole- 
rant reifln  of  James  I.,  bigotry,  with  the  indiacriminating  fury  of  the  element 
by  whicn  its  Tenseanoe  used  to  be  inflicted,  not  satisfied  with  condemning  se- 
veisl  Ariaus  to  tne  flames  as  hoetics,  destroyed  a  miserable  madman  who 
imagined  himself  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  raij^t  have  been  the  ftte  of  J.  O. 
in  such  orthodox  times  it  is  not  difiicult  to  coiyecture. 

t  See  Mosheim,  and  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  voL  iiL  p.  73-^6. 
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with  it  gradationB  of  rank«*^meaaured)  however,  by  the  Agrees 
of  religious  regeneratioii*  Associated  with  dm  pious  enthu*> 
siafim  were  the  grossest  itnfnorality  and  debaucherf.  These- 
fbrmed  parts  of  the  system*  No  madhouse  ever  presented  soettef^ 
so  wild  and  revcMng  as  this  independent  state.  Th<&  nights 
were  spent  in  vigils  and  wrestling  with  spirits;  the  days  in 
prayers  and  prelections  which  would  have  been  blasphemous 
among  rational  beings,  and  in  recounting  dreams  and  portents 
and  experiences.  The  home  of  every  subfect  became  a  shrine 
at  once  of  lieentiousiiess  and  of  the  most  extravagant  devotion ; 
the  streets  resounded  with  dirieks  and  impure  songs,  mingled 
with  haUelujahs ;  and  the  priests  or  devotees  of  this  n&w  teve^ 
lation  paracifed  naked  through  the  town,  flourishing  their  arms^, 
and  in  this  fashion  woriAipping  God.  Withal,  great  prudence 
and  judgment  are  said  to  have  mingled  with  these  extravagan- 
cies.' In  whatever  light  their  creed  mid  its  eflfects  may  be  view- 
ed, every  praise  is  due  to  the  care  and  wisdom  displayed  by 
these  self-styled  "  occupants  of  the  throne  of  David,''  in  fortify- 
ing the  city,  in  supplying  it  with  provisions^  in  obtaining  rein- 
fijroements,  and  in  defending  it  against  troops  of  high  discipline 
and  coura^.  Insane  upon  every  point  connected  with  their 
moral  destiny,*— with  Wonder,  Veneration,  Hope,  and  the  low- 
er f»Y>pensities,  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,--«their  ordinary 
judgment,  intellect  directed  to  self-preservation  and-  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  did.  not  desert  them;  on  the  contrary,  it 
stood  them  in  such  good  stead,  that  their  defeat  and  destruction 
are  to  be  traced  rather  to  treachery  than  to  incompetency  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  Trusting  to  their  c^estial  nature  and  invulnerabi- 
lity, numbers  perished  during  the  si^,  while  displaying  the 
most  striking  heroism,  in  the  conviction  that  the  strength  of 
a  flingie  arm  would  put  armies  to  flight,  and  miraculously 
vindicate  the  cause  or  religion.  Their  malady  proved  to  be 
incurable;  for  such  as  escaped  the  carnage  remained  sledfkst  in 
the  hallucinations  which  they  had  so  long  cherished. 

There  is  to  be  found,  in  tne  history  of  our  own  country,  an 
instance  of  an  individual  who  exerdsed  a  gigantic  moral  force 
over  the  minds  of  thousands;  whose  influence  is  still  felt  in 
the^nost  civilized  countries  of  the  world ;  and  who,  in  many  re- 
spects, closely  resembled  my  patient.  I  speak  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers.  This  celebrated  man,  at  the  period  of 
what  is  technically  called  his  regeneration^  was,  by  the  shewing 
of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  disciples,*  in  every  way  wor-, 
thy  of  a  stRut  jackets  A  dose  of  calomel  is  a  wonderful  enemy 
to  inspiration;  and  had  that  been  timeously  administered,  a 
good  cobbler  would  not  have  been  spoiled,  and  the  Society  of 

*  See  WUliam  Howitt,  la  Talt's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  October  1834. 
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wonfci  never  have  beeniieiiivl  of.  Fev  ihat  Sasiety  fts 
at  fK^escni  oonatituted,  as  reoog&iang  justice  and  merc^  as  Iheir 
4Hir<fiDal  vintftesy  I  entertain  perfect  respect:  tbcse  aanEnadver- 
flioDS  are  directed  solely  to  what  may  be  styled  the  hd  Hage  of 
the  religious  fever  in  ivhidi  their  founder  passed  ihe  early<  part 
of  his  c^ireer. 

.  .Prepared  by  living  in  an  age  of  great  fanaticisaiv  by  aoUury 
iQupingSy  and  above  all,  perhaps,  by  a  highly  excitaUeand  ex- 
cited temperamenty  Fox  became  so  tnfatuitfed^  that,  conoeiviiig 
himself  endowed  with  supernatural  fowerS)  he  oommaBded  a 
withered  arm.to  beeome  as  it  (msa  hsd  beeoi;  he  dedarad  that 
all /knowledge  and  power  were  conceded  to  hifls^r— 4fi  fact,  that  he 
waa  ar  proKy  of  Almighty  gveatness^  but  that  he  ^  refrained  fropn 
exercising  it.^  And  altbougb  he  confessed,  tbat  it  was  inexpe- 
dient  for  him  to  exercise  these  gifts,  he  felt  it  incumbent  to  de- 
nounce the  city  of  liiehfield»  and  was  much  puzsled  when  no 
gpreat  calamity  followed.  With  what  this  justly  pdebntftedioAo- 
vator  became  when  this  morbid  fenrour  subsided,  we  have  nothing 
fprther  to  do  than  to  remark  that  ^  recovered^  which  ray  pa* 
lient  has  not« 

•i  By  advancing  one  step  further  in  the  investigation  of  the^:e- 
ligious  diseases  commenx>rated  by  history,  but  not  ackaoirlcdged 
to  be  suchi  we  light  upon  the  exact  features  of  the  case  under 
discussion*  Abrat  a  c^tuiy  aoo  there  appeared  la  Genuany* 
a  fanatic,  who  prodaimed  him»u  the  Measiah,  endowed  with  a 
plenitude  of  power  to  save  or  to  condemn*    He  denounced  all 

Eiests  as  impostors  and  traitors  engaged  in  a  oooapiracy  against 
s  divine  authority.  Of  tUa  lei^ue  he  declared  the  -King  of 
Prussia,  an  emissary  of  Satap  or  Satan  himself,  to  be  the.  mad. 
To  desiroy  this  and  all  otlier  machinations,  to  purify  from  stn, 
to  diffuse  peace  and  happiness,  and  to  establish  a  harmony  of 
fintb,  were  the  objects  of  his  nnssioo.  As  the  best  evidoioe  of 
hia  owo  immortality,  he  asserted  that  his  adherents  never  died. 
This  man  obtmned  great. numbers  of  iieq)eetable  individuals  as 
ooiiyerts.  From  these  he  demanded  a  seragfio,  and  aeven-  fa- 
thers offered  up  their  daughteiB  on  the  dirine  of  their  idolatry. 
The  noi^fulfilraent  of  hia  promiaes,— ^is  mtsfonunes>*-4)i8  im- 
prisonment, during  which  ao  occasional  whipping  was  admlbis- 
tered,  to  remind  bun  of  his  mortality, — and,  after  twenty«4une 
years,  his  death,*-*all  failed  to  undeceive  these  fioithftil  adhe- 
rents. . 

We  now  pass  -to  faimticism  under  a  new  aspect,  and  of  a  less 
remote*  date. 
The  papal  armoury  was  even  in  the  last  century  emptied  of 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach. 
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all  Other  weapons  save  lyull%  exborUtions,  and  exoomoiuttieadotis. 
Some  of  these  have  proved  aearly  as  fomaklable  in  jmrpMmAng 
ihiMKliciBai,  and  ecfuaUy  fertile  in  muldplyioff  setirecs  of  idiBOOfd, 
as  wheDti)^  were  proclaiiiied  by  the  sound  of  tnmp^  and  en- 
fcroed  by  maikd  squadnuis.  At  a  period  whetttbe  catholic 
world  was  agitated  and  broken  up  into  contending:  pard^  by 
the  diseussKNis  pending  between,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenbts, 
and  when  every  bosom  was  inflamed. by  sectarian  hatred^  and 
pjnspaved  to  receive  the  sparky  a  buU  was  issued^  atid,^lifa6a 
toreh  tossed  amidst  coaibii8tible<natters,  acting  upon  ^niiidfi' to 
dispescdyconvierted^  ihe  chunk  into  a  vast  sbede  of  mutiMil>  de- 
struction and  desolatbn.*  The  olriect^f  the  bull  was^'  by^WK- 
posing  and  correcting  enor^  to  mcify-^tts  coaseauenoe' was,  by 
exdtttig  triiMnpb  in  one  set  of  oelli^ents,  and  aisappmniinent 
and  disobedieiice  in  another,,  to  irntate  and  exasperate. >■  •Ehe 
polomcal  aspect  of  the  controversy. between  the  Jesttitft^^'Md 
JanscdiBts  depended  upoa  the  ^piestiobs  of  divine  grade'tttd 
predestination ;  but  in  airprobatalitfthe  real  point  at  isBtte-'t^^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  parties  eng^ed.*f^  The  great  umpivg  ^de- 
cided the  contest,  as  far  as  his  fiat  could  control  or  direbt  the 
onward  course,  of  events,  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,^*4>y  oondemn- 
iog  the  works  and  propositions  of  their  advemries,-^y  altediii- 
ing  that  sum  is  imbued  with  the  heoeditafy  tendency  •  to  critne, 
but  not  widi  the  inherited  taint  of  its  commisBion—^at '  there 
do  exist  in  -man  enerjpes  of  virtue  which  it  is  in  his  power^to 
exert,  &c.  The  Jansenists^  averse  to  the  crime  of  scMsm;  in 
phce  <^  separating  themaelvcs,  as  the  eoitom  now  is,  frcnftfke 
parent  church,  adbpted  the  delicate  altematrve  of  disputing'  tlfce 
authority  of  the  Pope,  by  appealing  to  a  generaloomitil .  At  this 
stage  ot  the  struggle  the  Jesuits  are  stated  to  have  had  notyibers, 
genius,  leamiag,  and  political  enthotiasns  on  their  side.  Their 
opponents  feuaded  their  daims  upon  the  austerity  and  iigoristn 
of  their  morals,  and  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached*  Tbe^  were  the  evangelicals  of  the  Amy,  They  wete, 
nowever,  in  a  minority ;  they  were  by  ban  proaeribed,  and,'ils  a 
moral  sequen<se^  persecuted*  Persecution  is  oAe^  a  pPo6uAAe 
fate  ibr  an  obsoure  sect.  It  gives  an  artificial  dtstnieiaoti ;  >  it 
atflraets  attention ;  it  engenders  sympathy  and  pity.  S^itprovod 
in  this  case.    The  ^e  of  charity  was  opened,  and  thrbugk  its 


tears  it  saw  pietv,  and  virtue,  and  wisdom :  for,  while  these  qua- 
lities are  palpable,  the  opinions  from  which  they  spring,  or  upon 
which  they  are  engrafted,  are  invisible  abstracUons.  Myriads 
of  friends,  followers,  and  supporters,  arose  wherever  the  dis- 
dples  of  Jansenius  ministered  or  opposed  a  front  to  the  storm 
of  religious  tyranny.    At  this  remarkable  coojunctdre  Abb^ 

•  The  bul)  **  Unigenitua.**— JlfosMn,  Appendix,  Cent,  xvia 
t  Pascal,  ^  Lettres  Proyindales,**  pamoL 
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Puiis  lived. aod  died  ;  for  the  latter  event  is  almost  (if  as  much 
iraportaocae  as  his  high  birth^  the  gloomy  superstitieD  and  baitia- 
rous  penance  which  characterized  his  course  of  life,  or  the  ago. 
nies  of  starvation  which  signalized  its  close.  Sceptics  have  sug- 
gsested  thai  the  prominent  part  which  this  indtvidual,  or  rather 
Ins  torob»  bore  in  the  religious  history  of  the  time,  and  especially 
in  reda^nii^  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  body  of  whidi  he  was  a 
member,  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  mere  eoincidence.  The  singular 
events  which  sucoeeded  his  death,  and  the  joolitical  use  to  which 
they  were  applied,  have  led  to  the  suspicum  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  most  ingenious  system  of  fraud,  which  at  last  deceived 
even  its  authors  into  a  belief  that  they  were  aided  by,  if  not  act- 
ing under,  the  influence  of  a  supematiiral  power.  The  solutioii 
of  this  problem  does  not  fall  upon  us :  the  sineeri^  of  the  sub^ 
jectft  of  the  experiment,  or  of  tne  victiraaof  the  delusion,  if  such 
It  was,  cannot  be  doubted.  Still  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  no 
evidence  exists  to  shew  that  axxy  imposition  was  practised. 

The  grave  of  Abb6  Paris  at  St  Medard,  or  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, was  the  principal  scene  of  the  miracles  which  came  so 
opportunely  to  vindicate  the  drooping  cause  of  the  Jansenisis; 
To  this  holy  spot  crowded  the  ridi  and  tbe  wretched,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  ignorant,  the  debilitated  and  the  diseased ;  and 
i^n  aU,  we  are  informed,  new  physical  powers  weie  conferred 
and  physical  changes  impressed.*  Nothing  was  requisite  but 
ptiximity  to  tbe  medicinal  relics,«-«vow8,  prayers,  enthusiastie 
nopev  and  rdigious  reliance  upon  the  competency  of  the  means 
adopted.  The  progress  of  r^eneration  was  announced  by  some 
strong  internal  emotion,  the  most  violent  convulsionsy  or  exqui- 
ttte  pain ;  -and  upon  the  cessation  of  these  symptoms,  maladies 
of  the  longest  dttratbn  and  most  inveterate  ana  incurable  kind 
were  found  to  have  disappeared.  What  had  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  experienced  physicians  for  years,  was  removed  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  the  sickly  and  shattered  frame,  after  being  torn  by  a 
convuhive  struggle,  rose  up  strong  and  healthy. 

Hope  is  not  too  scrutinizing  into  the  grounds  of  her  antici- 
paticNis,  and  imposture  and  igncNrance  em{£>ying  credulity  as  the 
went  of  their  operations,  have  effected  results,  in  the  treatmei^ 
of  disease  for  example,  of  the  most  wonderAil  character,  iod 
which  the  most  enltmtened  benevolence  had  not  dared  to  at- 
tempt, or  had  fafled  to  acoomjdish.  Superetitious  credulity  is 
perhaps  the  most  fiivourable  condition  upon  winch  quackery  can 
achieve  its. wonders.    It  has  been  graphically  aaid  of  the  ap- 

E roach  of  a  friend,  **  His  very  step  has  mosic  in^t^    If  there 
e  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  step  of  a  trusted  friend,  there  is 
aasuredly  hope,  and  confidence,  and  restoration,  in  the  sound  of 

*  The  miracles  were  performed  between  the  years  1724  and  1736.«^/)tcl. 
d€s  Seienca  Med,  vol  vl   Pp.  21Sl338. 
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that  of  a  trufited  pbTfiicaaiL  The  presence  cyf  experieoGe  and 
scientific  knowledge  inspires  a  confidenoe  and  expectation-  pro^' 
portioned  to  the  amouot  of  these  qnaliues,  or  the  estimate  wbieh 
baa  been  formed  of  them.  The  greater  the  real  or  imaginary 
powers  of  the  preacriber,  acoordinglj,  the  more  nnmeroiia  are 
the  chances  that  the  prescription  will  prove  efficacious.  The 
remedy  does  not  of  course  acquire  new  or  specific  energy,  but 
the  faith  in  which  it  is  taken  oommunicates  that  tone  to  the 
mind — ^that  yigour  to  the  nervous  functions-— which  it  is  always 
a  prand  object  in  medicine  to  impart*  These  observations  hav^ 
not  been  introduced  with  the  prtsumptuous  view  of  explaining 
the  facts  under  discussion,  but  simply  to  suggest  the  prindpte 
upon  which  cures  nearly  as  extracMrdinary,  but  effected  tn  cir« 
cumstanoes  totally  different,  have  been  accounted  for. 

The  only  condition  annexed  to  a  pilgrim  we,  in  order  to  ren« 
der  it  successful,  was  aeal ;  and  to  some  minds  it  will  prove  ooiu 
solatory  to  see  so  much  manifested,  even  in  a  questionable  cause  ; 
for  not  less  than  eight  hundred  cures  took  place  at  the  tomb^ 
exclusive  of  those  which  are  stated  to  have  occurred  at  a  disii. 
tance.  It  must  he  conduded,  that  ail  who  vunted  this  shrine  of 
Hygiene  were,  or  supposed  themselves  to  be,  cured,  and  that 
those  who  went  to  sneer  remained  to  pray ;  for  no  failures  or 
disappointments  have  been  recmrded.  No  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  of  the  thith  of  these  rdations,  at  least  respectii^ 
the  visible  effects  ;*  and  upon  the  same  evidence  depend  the  ao» 
counts  we  possess  of  the  formula  of  the  cathesthoiic  exeidse,  by 
which  relief  was  afforded  to  those  in  the  agonies  of  Uie  oonvuU 
son.  This  consisted  in  the  infliction  of  repeated  and  tremen- 
dous  blows  on  the  body,  by  means  of  ponderous  mallets  or  bars 
of  iron,  or  some  weiqxm  of  a  similar  description.  The  degree 
of  alleviation  was  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  stroke,  and 
accordingly  the  sinewy  artisan  was  the  most  approved  exorcist*. 
Young  women,  under  the  excitements  or  rather  intoxication,  of 
pious  confidence,  submitted  to  this  discipline  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  pleasurable  sensations.  They  are  described 
as  leaoing  against  a  wall,  and  leceivinff  on  the  bare  bosom  or 
qpigastrium  upwards  of  an  hundred  dIows  from  a  hammer 
weighing  thirtj^  pounds,  wielded  by  a  robust  and  willing  opera, 
tor— *blow8  whicn,  when  directed  against  the  wall,  crumbled  it 
to  powder.  The  cries  of  an  in<fivi(kial  so  treated  were,  ^^  Strike 
me  fordbly,  or  I  die  !**  The  devices  resorted  to  in  order  ta 
press,  bruize,  and  beat  the  body,  were  infinite.  We  are  im^ned 
to  oondttde  tliat  there  is  exaggeration  in  this  description ;  but,' 
after  every  legitimate  deduction,  there  appears  to  have  been  aa 
immunity  from  pain,  and  exemption  from  the  effects  of  physical 

*  Br  Campbell,  in  hU  reply  to.  Hume  (voL  i  sect.  6,  p.  241),  controverts 
the  cures,  while  he  appears  to  admit  the  canvulnoDs  produced  at  St  Meifaffdr 
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imprdssions,  akogetlier  inexplicable.  It  is  i:ertaia  that  niar-^ 
tyrS)  and  maDy  with  no  claim  to  ihe  ittle»  have  ceased  to  feel 
pain,  and  eren  experienced  pleasut^,  while  put  to  the  ^artufe^ 
or  expiring  amidst  the  fiaaies ;  it  is  certain  that  wine,  anger, 
fanaticism,  or  any  powerfiil  and  ^ngprossiag  atjinuliis^  baa  ren- 
der^, or  at  ieast'often  raaders^  the  system  SnsensiUe  to  .pain, 
and  endows  it  with  what  seems  superhuman  sifieivth ;  but  that 
any  of  these  causes  could  confar  so  completn  an  independence  oC 
exieriial  agents  remained  to  be  established  by  the  eo»vulsioniata 
o^4St  M^rd. 

'  Although  an  epileptic  state  att»nded  the  greatest  number  of 
eaees»  many  other  inoioations  of  oonatitutionu  disturbance  were 
remarked  Some  individuals  barked  like  dogs,  others  imitated 
the  cry  of  cats,  a  third  party  swaUowed  live  ooals,  while  «  foticth 
pvophesied  and  said  mass.*  The  hostile  and  now  diaoomfited 
body  of  priests,  the  Jesuits,  tneated-^-^for,  whatever  might  be  their 
conviction,  it  was  deariy  their  interest  ta  treat^-^hesephenomeoa 
as  gross  dehisioiis.  But  the  great  body  of  Frenchmen,  and  pei^ 
faaps  what  is  styled  the  religious  public  in  ail  Catholic^xiuntriesy 
esteemed  Paris  as  a  glorified  saint,  and  the  mulutudea  who 
#efe  convulsed  at  his  grave  as  devout  persons  especisUy  &• 
vouied  by  Henven  through^his  instrumentality.  All  the  •cir-- 
cninstamoes  may  now  be  called  the  work  of-  imagination ;  aad, 
aft»r  divesting  them  of  their  miraoulous  tbafaeter,  it  may  now 
begnmmd  that,  acting  under  a  certain  strong  moral  impres* 
ston,  persons  susoeptiUe  from  constitution  were  afFeoted  with 
oonvQlsioofl,  acquired  hnmense  muscuhir  strength  and  insen<- 
sibility  to  pain,'  and  derived  ^reat  benefit  to  dieir  health  on 
visitinff  this  tooib.  Or  the  subject  may  be  summarily  dismissed, 
bydemaring  these  manifestations  to  be  those  nf  lunacy^  instead 
or  proofa  of  divine  interposition.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
adopted,  the  iapae  of  a  century  has  undoubtealy  changed  the 
meaiam  through  which  such  events  are  viewed.  It  would  then 
have  been  as  great  a  departure  from  sound  sense  and  sound  ie« 
ligion  ta  impugn  their  uivlne  origin  and  miraculous  character, 
as  it  would  now  be  to  hold  an  opposite  course.  Phenomena 
pvedsely  similar  to  Aose  which  have  been  described,  character* 
lacd  the  ^*  dancing  mania^  which  desolated  and  diigraced  the 
popuktion'  of  the  middfe  countries  of  Continental  Europe  du- 
ring  the  fourteenth  oentury.-(-  The  dancers  fell,  shrieked,  were 
convulsed,  saw  visions^  and  were  insensible  to  external  impres- 
sbns.  The  only  element  in  whieh  these  ecstasies  differed  from 
those  of  St  Medard  was  their  spontaneity.     They  affected  the 

mind  and  body  without  reference  to  place  or  per8on*-to  the 

>  ■  • 

*  Diction,  defl  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  vL  p.  210,  art.  <<  Convulsionaire.** 

t  The  EpidemicB  of  the  Middle  Ages,  b^  J.  F.  C  Hecker,  translated  by 
B,  6.  BabiDgtou,  M.D*  p*  5. 
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dost  of  dead  or  the  orisons  of  living  saints.  Tlie  prieais>  of  that 
era  found  it  expedient  to  denounce  the  affection  as  tbe  wiorlc  of 
Satan  or  his  satelKtes,  and  employed  the  whole  artillery  of  book 
and  bell  in  exorcising  the  dancing  demons. 

Considerable  space  has  been  occupied  in  detailing  theoe  eveiil8y< 
not  only  because  they  fornisb  paralleb  to  some  oases  about  to 
be  related,  but  because  the^y  are  tlMmselves  examplee  of  one  of 
the  most  singular  forms  which  fanaticism  has  assumed*  Pattents 
who  support  suffering  from  being  endowed  with  a  stoical  indif- 
ference to  paiOy-'^^r  who,  from  the  abstraction  in  whidi  dieyace 
plunged,  cannot  be  roused  by  external  iropre8rions,<-*or  who  are, 
to  a  certain  degree,  actually  mseasible,*— «re  to  be  met  yrijih  in 
every  hospttal.  But  the  most  curious  instance  which  I  Jiave 
examined,  is  that  of  a  female  who  believed  herself  to  be  at  once 
immortal  and  invulnerable.  lUr  belief  was  so  far  well  ftmoded  i 
for  on  the  infliction  of  various  injuries  which  were  reaorted  ten 
experimentally,  she  betrayed  no  agitation,  or  other  indioalioB 
that  she  was  conscious  that  her  skin  had  been  pricked,  pierced^ 
or  cut.  She  either  did  not  feel,  or  possessed  the  power  of  re^ 
sisting  and  conceaKtig  the  effects  of  pain.  Humanity  and  policy 
set  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  thia  insensibility  could  be  put 
to  the  test ;  and  although  the  subject  of  the  experiment  peti* 
tioned  daily  to  be  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  tweoty->feiw-^ 
pounder,  her  obtusen^  ot  sensation  was  tried  chiefly  by  mcons 
of  pins,  scarificators,  seton  needles,  and  similar  instruments* 
Yet  during  the  application  of  what  would  have  proved  intoler* 
able  torture  to  another  person,  her  ooumge,  or  complacency,  or 
insensibility,  remained  indomitable  and  imperturbable.  AU 
though  composed  and  tramiuil,  and  even  smiling,  during  sudi 
operations,  she  was  evidently  acting  under  the  influence  of  a 
high-wrought  enthusiasm,  and  an  unimpaired  conviction  of  the 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  physical  laws  to  which  she  Iiud 
claim.  The  strength  of  her  moral  feebng«^in  other  words,  the 
impression  upon  one  part  of  the  nervous  system — rendered  inert 
the  sensation  of  pain,  or  the  impression  ujpon  another  part.  Nor 
is  this  the  prerogative  of  lunatics  and  lanatica  alone.  Whea 
Cranmer  was  brought  to  the  stake,  he  hdd  his  offending  rigbl 
hand  steadily  amid  the  flames,  as  if  the  consuming  and  agoni»^ 
ing  power  of  the  fire  recoiled  and  ^were  as  nothing  before  the  in-* 
tensity  of  his  devotion  and  the  flrmness  of  his  purpose.* 

Some  difficulty  would  be  found 'in  cbsoovering  exact  parallels 
to  the  Demonomaniacs  of  St  Medard  among  the  inmates  of  an 
asylum ;  for  even  mad  mirade-moncers  seldom  pretend  to  pos-i 
sess,  or  to  be  benefited  by,  such  gifts  as  those  with  which  the 
ashes  of  Paris  were  endowed.  Many  features  of  coincidence, 
however,  will  be  detected  in  the  following  cases. 

*  Soutbey*8  History  of  the  Churcb,  voL  ii.  p.  240. 
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Case  IV.— C.  W.  aet  60. 

PredomnaUng  Or^m.— Wonder^  Ideality,  Firmness,  YeneraUon. 

.  This  padent  has  been  insane  for  raany  years ;  but,  according 
to  hia  own  estimate,  he  was  «ured  of  all  mental  disease  at  a  re* 
mote  period.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  he  has 
from  youth  been  a  martyr  to  the  perseeutionB  of  evil  spirits  of 
all  sorts  and  dimensions.  To  the  machinations  of  these  he  is 
still  exposed,  and  he  bows  before  their  dominion  as  the  savage 
at  the  shrine  of  his  demon-god.  H^  confesses  to  have  been  at 
two  several  periods  incurably  deranged,  and  incorrigibly  wicked. 
To  the  epochs  at  which  these  moral  tunts  were  eradicated  we 
would  especially  refer. 

.  When  his  malady  first  appeafed  he  was  residing  in  his  native 
parish ;  and,  accoraing  to  the  prescription  of  the  minister  and 
sundry  wise  women,  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  carried  to  the 
churchyard,  and  deposited  within  the  ruined  walls  of  what  had 
ibrmeriv  been  the  place  of  worship.  He  was  there  left  ip  com* 
pany  with  three  women  similarly  affected,  to  await  midnight, 
which  was  to  prove  the  critical  season.  The  propitious  hour 
arrived,  the  bonds  fell  from  his  limbs,  and  he  arose  free  and 
unfettered  by  his  complaint.  His  companions  were  not  so  for-* 
tunate ;  but  he  had  the  ungallantry,  or,  as  he  rt^rds  it,  the 
piety,  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  Such  practices  are  still  per- 
severed in.  I  have  examined  a  woman  whose  condition,  to  the 
surprise  of  her  relatives,  was  unaltered  by  bathing  her  head  in 
St  Fillan^s  spring. 

Was  there  trick  or  deception  in  these  transactions  ?  or  were 
the  parties  mutually  deceived  by  their  own  superstitious  feelings  P 
We  may  at  least  conclude  that  Wonder,  Veneration,  and  Hope, 
dictated  the  ordeal,  and  that  the  same  feelings  made  it,  or  made 
it  appear,  successful.  The  minister  trusted  implicitly  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  his  prescription ;  he  bdieved  that  the  noly  character  of 
the  place  would  effect  that  which  science  bad  attempted  in  vain ; 
and  the  patient,  participating  in  this  trust,  and  convinced  espe- 
cially that  the  efficacy  would  be  developed  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, exerted  that  strength  which  persons  labouring  under  ner- 
vous diseases  alone  possess,  burst  the  bonds,  and  arose  changed, 
in  so  far  as  he  would  be  looked  upon  by  himself  and  by  others 
as  a  favoured  and  heaven-protected  mortal.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  public  functionaries  had  formed  a  different  opinion^ 
and  he  was  cognosced.  Here  commences  the  series  of  misde- 
meanours of  which  he  is  self-accused.  They  consisted  in  the 
inordinate  activity  of  Amativeness  and  the  other  propensities. 
He  became  a  terror  unto  himself;  for  while  irresistibly  hurried 
toward  sensual  gratification,  he  felt  all  the  agonies  of  impiety 
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and  moral  poIliUion.  These  tendencies  were,  as  he  expresses  it, 
lashed  out  qfhim^  The  keeper  to  whom  he  was  committed  was 
of  the  old  school,  and  preferred  the  virtue  of  a  whip  to  that  of 
persuasion.  We  know  not  whether  the  possessed  literally  kissed 
the  hand  of  his  unmerciful  exorcist ;  but  he  expresses  his  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  system  of  castigation  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected :  he  declares  that  every  laceration  of  his  back  diminished 
the  strength  of  his  inclinations ;  that,  in  short,  he  was  cured  by 
the  cat^^-nine-tails.  Three  things  are  certain — ^that  he  was  af- 
fected with  satyriasis,  that  he  was  lashed  without  compunctioo, 
and  that  under  this  discipline  his  vicious  propensitiea  were  ex- 
tinguished  or  subdued. 

Case  V.    A.  D.  set.  80. 

DimensUmiofthe  Head, 

Ear  to  Philoprogenitivess ^ 4  inches. 

...     ConoentrativeneflB 4j% 

...     Self-Esteem  ij"^ 

...     Firmness    Sy*^ 

...     Veneration Sy*^ 

Benerolence  5^*, 

Comparison 6 

...     Individualitj 4j% 

Vrom  CautiousDess  to  Cautiousness  6,', 

Secretiireness  to  Secre tiveness 5  y'^ 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness 5y>5 

Combativeness  to  Combativeness    4 

Philoprogenitiveness  to  Individuality... 7 -/j 

Predominahng  Otgant, — Wonder,  Veneration,  Firmness,  Cautiousness,  De- 
structiveness. 

DefidefU  Orgaru, — Hope,  Seif-Esteem. 

This  woman  underwent  a  regular  tutelage  for  religious 
mania.  She  has  nursed  the  seeds  of  her  malady  within  her 
for  years,  and,  as  they  grew,  rejoiced  in  their  growth.  Her 
conviction  of  unworthiness,  arising  from  a  large  Veneration 
and  small  Self-Esteem  and  Hope,  was  a  hoarded  treasure, 
which,  with  the  true  charactenstic  of  a  miser,  she  would 
not  exchange  for  its  real  value,  the  practical  duties  of  life* 
Originally  endowed  with  strong  religious  feelings,  she  was 
thrown  into  a  situation  where  they  were  strengthened  and  stir- 
red up  until  they  usurped  the  place  and  influence  of  every  other 
power.  As  a  girl,  she  was  known  as  despondingly  pious,  a& 
fondly  attached  to  home  and  its  sources  of  happiness,  and  as  dis- 
inclined to  try  or  to  trust  to  those  of  the  world.  She  resided 
with  a  relation  in  the  country,  who  saw  little  society,  and  who, 
being  devout  in  disposition,  and  ignorant  that  an  exalted  state 
of  religious  feeling  is  not  rational  religion,  rather  encouraged  her 
serious  temper  of  mind.     Thus  prompted,  she  became  aflectcd 


... 
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with  c^  ;9p0cies  of  bibliolatry.    Her  days  were  spent  in  readivg; 
coromityi^Zto  memory j  or  interpreting  the  [lages  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  her  nights  passed  in  a  sleepless. anxiety  to  discover  the. 
hicldea.oieanuaigs  of  the  difSculties  which  she  encountered.     In 
thiQip<^Kpation  she  believed  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  duties 
to.  pQHsi^t.  V  She  now  doubted  the  truths  in  which  she  ha^ 
hiiberto. believed,  and  ultimately  took  refuge  in  anew  religion^ 
NexfV'jrfie  heiniy  that  so  much  was  incumbent  on  man^  and  so  in^ 
ad^qipate.were  her  moral  capabilities,  that  she  must  perish  in 
herfdABobedienoe  and  unbelief.     Her  friends  indipate  this  as  the 
point 'at  which  her  mind  bent  and  broke  under  the  self-imposed 
b^iTden.     Closer  ob^ryers  would  fix  upon  an  earlier  period ; 
for  ;tbei:e  .often  appears,  a  greater  degree  of  infatuation  and  foUy 
initpfdning  the  fnental  powers  in  sucti  a  manner  as  to  predispose 
to  ii|sf^itjf»  than  in  the  extravagajppies  which  characterise  insa- 
ni(y,>jifi$^«  .Her  mind  now  became  a  mere,  conflict  ;betweeQ  de-, 
spair^^nd  devotion<-*between  the  terror  of  deficient  Hope  and 
large  Cautiousness,  and  the  longing  to  propitiate  by  reverence, 
thait ,  Being,  towards  whom  Hope  directs  its  aspirations.    She  de- 
cla^  herself  to .  b?  irrec^aimably  wicked,  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally exxiluded  from  the  wide  pa(e  of  salvation,  to  be  actually  a 
murderer  of  God,  the  very  deicide  who  nailed  our  Saviopr  to 
the  cross.     To  this  horrible  idea  she  clung  as  if  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  her  existence ;  and  yet,  to  escape  from  the  fear  which 
it  created,  she  had  the  daring  to  attempt  suicide.  .This  singular 
compound  feeling  is  inexplicable  save  by  phrenological  analysis. 
But  by  the  employment  of  this  agent  we  find,  that  a  large  Won- 
der and  a  considerable  Ideality  would  give  to  her  religious 
views  the  colouring  of  awe  and  mysticism ;  that  a  large  Cau- 
tiousness^ eiccited  by  this  m^al  daricnessi  added  the  sentiment 
of  ftsEiF  to  superstition;    that  despondency,  resulted  from  the 
same  organ  associated  with  a  very  deficient  Hope ;  and  that  the 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  her  sufierings  and  existence  was 
conferred  by  the  activity. of  three  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  ' 
liead-*«Firmness,  Destruclivenesa,  and  Secretiveness.    So  inve^ 
terate  was  the  suicidal  tendency,  that,  be»des  stratagems  innu^- 
merable,  in  all  probability  su^ested  by  this  determinatioo,  up- 
wairds  «|f  a  dozen  of  actual  attempts  were  frustrated.  Connected 
with  the 'hallucination  by  whicn  she  was  persecuted,  are  the 
phenomena,  which  class  her  with  some  of  the  heroines  of  St 
Medard.     In  them  a  certain  religious  delusion — that,  of  the 
sanctity  and  sal  utiferous  virtues  of  a  cevlaio  place  or  person-r^  < 
produced  sirona  convulsions ;  'm  her  a  similar  religious  delijuop^ 
—•that  of  her  having  been  an  active  agent  in  the  crucifixion—* 
likewise  produced  convulsions.*     In  both  the  paroxysm  tpok. 
place  when  a  certain  class  of  feelings  predominated  ;> in,  both 
pain  was  said  to  be  no  longer  felt ;  in  both,  the  person  aiiectcd, 
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cried  beseechingly  For  the  infliction  of  pdin;  and  in  both  the 
consequences  were  so  far  beneficial,  that  tranquillity  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  health  succeeded. 

'  I  have  seen  this  pers6n  in  a  voluntary  convulsion  fit,  or  on^ 
which  it  was  in  her  power  to  produce  by  dwelling  on  particular 
objects  of  thought,'  continue  to  scream  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  utmost  pitch  of  a  shrill  voice — '*  Pluck  out  my  eye;  tut 
off  my  hand ;  they  have  offended ;  I  am  lost,  condemned't^ 
As  these  lugubrious  exclamations  were  accompanied  by  a  look 
of  absolute  abandonment— by  violent  tossing  of  every  Kmb, 
the  writhing  of  the  whole  liody,  indeed  the  action  of  every 
hiuscle-^the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  spectator  was  unmingled 
horror.  Confessedly  these  paroxysms  recurred  only  when  reli^- 
gion,  oi"  rather  the  destruction  of  the  religious  hopes  in  which 
she  had  been  taught,  6r  in  which  she  had  taught  herself,  to  be^ 
lieve,  was  obtruded  upon  her  recollection.  She  was  tranquil Kzecl 
or  exhausted  by  these  exacerbations,  however  violent  they  might 
be. 

These  points  of  similarity,  and  the  fact  that  a  permanent  con^ 
valescence  is  anticipated,  appear  to  shew,  that  there  may  be 
convulsionaires  without  the  aid  of  the  relics  of  the  Abbe  Pari&-^ 
the  moral  cause  being,  however,  in  both  cases  the  same. 

(To  Ue  continued.) 


ARTICLE  XL 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  FOLLOWED  IN 
THE  REV.  J.  C.  BRUCE'S  ACADEBIY  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 

Ma  Combe,  during  his  stay  at  Newcastle,  visited  the  acadc^ 
my  kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Collingwood  Bruce,  A.M.  in  No. 80, 
Percy  Street,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  thff  sy^em  pursued-, 
the  appearance  of  intelligence  and  happiness  in  the  pupils,  ftncl 
the  extensive  and  correct  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired^ 
The  academy  is  conducted  on  the'  modem  principle  of  teaciving 
both  languages  and  useful  knowledge;  of  exciting  in  the. pupils 
ah  iViterest  in,  and  k>ve  for,  tiieir  studies ;  of  relieving  attention 
by  regular  changes  in  the  objects  pursued ;  and  above  all»  of 
bringing  a  great  amou>it  of  adult  miod  to  bear  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young,  there  being  eight  assistants  employed  in  teaching 
about  ISO  pupils.  Mr  Combe  requested  Mr  Bruce  to  favour 
him  with  an  outline  of  his  pUn,  with  which  solicitation  he  kindly 
complied,  by  addressing  to  him  the  following  letter  : 
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**  80  FsBCY  Strset,  Newcastle,  October  24. 1635. 

^^  Dear  Sir, — I  felt  sensibly  your  kindness  in  paying  me  a 
visit  in  school  the  other  day,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  liy 
the  manner  in  which  you  expressed  yourself  respecting  my  ar- 
rangements. You  requested  tin  outline  of  my  plans;  I  trust 
the  enclosed  documents  are  what  you  wished. 

**  A  good  schoolmaster  must  be  an  enthusiast  in  hi$  profession, 
and  an  enthusiast  is  always  glad  of  any  one  who  will  listen  with 
some  degree  of  patience  to  his  disquisitions  on  his  favourite  topic. 
Xnowing  that  the  world  has  in  you  a  warm  friend  to  education, 
I  am  going  to  indulge  myself  in  sqme  further  explanations. 

*^  You  would  wonder  at  seeing  a  person  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
middle  age  of  life  at  the  head  of  so  large  an  establishment.  It 
was  formed  by  the  talents  and  exertions  of  my  father,  who  died 
about  a  year  ago.  It  is  but  four  years  since  I  was  conjoined 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

**  You  will  perceive  that  the  plan  pf  education  pursued  isa  very 
comprehensive  one,  my  object  being  to  cultivate  all  the  faculties 
with  which  Providence  has  endowed  my  young  friends.  A  limb 
of  gigantic  growth  attached  to  a  body  of  diminutive  proportions 
is  iustly  considered  a  deformity ;  so  also  is  it  uns^mly  to  be* 
hold  a  mind  having  one  of  its  faculties  cultivated  to  the  utmost, 
whilst  all  the  rest  are  unnurtured*  The  young  mind,  too,  is 
incapable  of  long  attention  to  one  subject ;  and  I  find  the  obser- 
vation of  Cicero  a  just  one,  that  the  mind  is  more  completely 
relieved  by  a  change  of  occupation  than  by  inaction.  Many  of 
my  pupils,  until  a  late  perioa  of  their  education,  are  undecided 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
they  should  prepare  for  any  opening  which  may  occur.  Besides, 
by  giving  them  a  tolerably  extensive  view  of  literature  and 
science,  they  have  set  before  them  the  means  of  judging  what 
path  of  life  may  be  most  congenial  to  their  tastes.  And  further, 
as  most  of  my  pupils  eventually  engage  in  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial pursuits,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that  they  do  not  become 
engrossed  in  business  before  they  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  know- 
lec^e,  and  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
some  favourite  branch  of  study  may  be  pursued  at  the  hours  of 
leisure. 

<*  I  have  already  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  the  study  of 
the  practical  sciences  was  introduced  among  us. 

<<  The  order  which  we  pursue  in  this  department  is  this.  The 
first  course  is  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Natural 
Philosophy  I  mean  Somatcdogy,  Mechanic^  Pneumatics^  Elec- 
tricity, occ.  Familiar  lectures  on  these  subjects  are  given  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  illustrated,  of  course,  by  experiments ; 
and  on  the  Saturday  a  lecture  on  Astronomy  is  aelivered,  deve- 
loping the  application  of  many  of  the  laws  demonstrated  in  the 
otner  part  of  the  course. 
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*^  The  second  course  is  Chemistry,  which  is  always  a  favourite 
one ;  with  it  we  conjoin,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  the  study  of 
Oeology.  I  always  encourage  my  young  pupils  to  repeat  my 
experiments  for  themselves,  and  to  make  little  collections  of  mi- 
nerals, which  gives  them  a  wonderful  interest  in  these  pursuits. 
**  Our  third  course  is  Mental  and  Animal  Physiology.  The 
corporeal  structure  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  occupiesfus  the 
two  days ;  on  the  third  we  are  engaged  with  the  examinatioh  of 
our  mental  faculties. 

*^  The  pupils  are  frequently  examined  upon  the  topics  brought 
before  them,  and  once  a-week  they  are  required  to  write  an  e^ 
say  uj5on  one  or  other  of  them. 

^^  I  carefully  avoid  giving  them  a  larger  quantity  of  information 
at  one  time  than  their  minds'can  easily  retain,  and  am  seldom, 
in  my  examinations,  mortified  by  proofs  of  incapacity  or  inat- 
tention. 

**  Each  course  occupies  a  half  year. 
'  **  Mathematics  has  always  been  made  an  important  study 
in  this  academy,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  new 
in  our  plans.  Perhaps  we  are  paying  increased  attention  to  the 
philo80|}hy  of  Algebra  and  Arithmetic.  Twice  a- week  all  the 
pupils  in  Algebra  are  assembled,  and  are  instructed  in  the  theo- 
ry and  in  the  pripciples  of  the  operations  with  which,  at  other 
times,  they  are  made  practically  familiar ;  the  same  process  is 
pursued  with  those  in  Arithmetic.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
anxious  to  exhibit  to  them  the  practical  application  of  thps^ 
parts  of  the  mathematics  which  are  chiefly  presented  to  them  in 
a  theoretical  form— Euclid'^s  Elements,  for  example ;  with  this 
view  we  occasionally  perambulate  the  fields  as  practical  land- 
surveyors. 

**  The  languages  are  taught  as  I  believe  they  are  elsewhere. 
The  **  General  Grammar  Class**  is  composed  of  several  of  the 
higher  Latin  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  in  conjunctioti 
the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  Latin  and  English  languages. 
By  comparing  these  and  other  tongues  together,  we  shall  best 
arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  each ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  way  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles 
of  language. 

"  Geography  is  one  of  those  useful  and  interesting  studies  which 
we  never  lose  sight  of — ^11  the  pupils  engage  in  it  ftofxi  the 
earliest  period. 

*'  I  have  drawn  out  the  scheme  of  **  General  Arrangement** 
exactly  as  the  school  is  worked  at  present ;  and  have  selected, 
almost  at  random,  an  individual  from  the  higher  and  one  from 
the  lower  ranks,  as  further  illustrations  of  the  distribution  of 
school  hours.  Other  individuals  from  tlie  same  ranks  would  ex- 
hibit a  somewhat  different  arrangement. 

M  m  2 
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*'  A  new  general  arrangement  is  required  every  balf-yeary  to 
meet  changing  circumstances.  In  minor  matters,  I  also  giv» 
prominence  to  a  pursuit  which,  at  the  next  season,  I  maj  throw, 
for  a  time  into  the  shade.  Since  you  v'isited  us,  I  have  assigned: 
a  lonser  time  than  usual  to  the  first  French  dass,  circumstances- 
aequiring  it  at  present. 

^*  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at.the  formidable  array  of  as- 
sistants which  the  scheme  presents.  It  requires  some  explana- 
tion* I  do  not  myself  undertake  the  responsible  charge  of  many, 
classes ;  I  am  chiefly  engaj^d  in  superintending  others.  I  have 
four  regular  assistanla  resident  with  me  in  the  nouse;  two  others 
I  look  upon  in  the  light  of  junior  assistants,  but  they  arc  wholly 
engaged  in  teaching ;  the  seventh  is  a  female  refetive  of  xtty 
own,  whose  services  amongst  the  younger  pupils  are  peculiarly 
valuable;  the  eighth  is  the  French-master,  whose  services  arc 
required  during  only  two  hours  of  the  day.  Besides  these,  two 
drawing^masters  attend  on  the  drawing-days.  With  scarcely  M 
exception,  all  my  pupils  learn  'drawing. 

*^  I  fear  I  have  erred  in  giving  you  too  many  particulars  rather 
than  too  few ;  but  should  you  require  any  further  inibroiation^ 
I  shall  feel  gratified  ^y  vour  demanding  it.  I  trust  I  need  not 
say  that  I  ^11  be  glad  to  learn.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  re- 
spectfully, J.  C.  BaucE."  - 

This  communication  speaks  for  itself.  Mr  Combo  subset, 
quentlj  conversed  with  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  edu* 
cated  at  Mr  Bruce^s  academy,  and  who  had  afterwards  gone 
to  Glasgow  to  pursue  his  medical  studies  at  the  college  there ;. 
and  he  assured  him  that  the  elements  of  chemical  and  anatomi- 
cal knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired  from  Mr  Bruce,  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  to  him  when  he  commenced  his  regular 
studios, — and  that,  from  the  first,  he  was  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples, terms,  general  bearing,  as  wdl  as  many  of  the  details,- of 
these  sciences,  and  profited  as  much  by  the  first  course  of  lec^ 
tures  on  them  as  boys  who  entered  without  this  preparatory 
training  generally  did  by  the  first  and  second.  This  fact  ive 
can  easily  credit,  for  it  stands  to  reason;  and  -we  hope  that  Mr- 
Bruce'^s  success  may  prompt  many  teacliers  to  follow  his  example 
His  system  and  terms  are  explained  in  the  following  Outline  :-*«      i 


-i 


1  -'. 


•*  First  Divisiofi. — ^Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,;  Eii^ 
glish  Grammar,  and  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  language. 

*^  Second  Division. — Reading  and  Recitation  ;  Writing,  ice. 
The  advanced  Rules  of  Arithmetic  ;  Mental  Arithmetic,  fio'- 
glish  Grammar,  and  Exercises.  Histories  of  England  and  Rome. 
Geography  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  In  Latin  Uie  Grammar  J  ;  • 
is  pursued,  Turner's  Grammatical  Exercises  arc  writtcrt,  at>d "  i  " 
several  of  the  following  alitliors  successively  readir-Lectcmp's'  ! 


■ 
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Sele^ffi)  Eutropius,  Cornelius  N«po8,  Phaedrus^  Csesar,  Ovid, 
Virgil.    Greek  Grammar.    French.     Drawing. 

' '  **'  Third  Division. — English  Grammar :  The  Derivation  and 
Structure  of  the  English  Langua^,  and  English  Composition. 
Book-k6eping  by  Single  and  Dottbie  Entry ;  Mental  Arithinetic ; 
the  Nature  of  Foreign  Exchanges ;  Practical  Geometry,  Mensu- 
ration, Euclid,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  plane  and  sphferical ; 
Navi^tion  with  Lunar  Observations,  Land  Surveying,  Me^- 
chaiiics,  Fluxions,  &c. — In  Latin:  Sallust,  Horace,  Cicero, 
Livy,  -  Tel-^nce,  Tacitus,  &c;  Mair's  Latin  Exerci!ies;  Latin 
VterSfication. — In  Greek  :  New  Testament,  Analecta  Minora, 
Xieh'ophod,  Homer,  fcc.  SandfonTs  Greek  Excrcfses. — Geogra- 
0iy:  The  Natural  Aspect,  the  political  arid  commercial  Rela- 
tions of  the  various  Countries  of  the  Earth ;  Ancient  Geography. 
Astronomy,  with  the  Use  of  the  Globes  and  the  Construction  of 
iMTaps. — History :  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
J*tettcb.      Drawing. 

*'  Philosophical  Courses. — The  following  subjects  are  in 
succession  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Senior  pupils.  Natu- 
ral "Philosophy,  comprehending  Mechanics,  Ptieuinatics,  Elec- 
triicit^,  &c. ;  Chemistry  ;  Geofogy  and  Mineralogy.  Natural 
Hiktory;  with  reference  especidly  to  the  Mechanism  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Human  Frame.  Mental  Philosophy  and  the  Belles 
Xettres.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Religions  In- 
struction of  the  pupils  is,  in  all  the  departments,  made  an  object 
of  primary  importance. 

.  \\  .Tv&MS. — For  Day  Scholars :  Entrance  to  the  Academy  one 
Guinea;  pi&pils  in  the  first  Division,  L.1,  Is.  per  quarter; 
pupils^  in  the  second  Division,  L.  2, 2s.  per  quarter ;  pupils  in 
the  third  Division,  L.  S,  3s.  per  quarter ;  French  10s.  6a.  and 
Drawing  6s.  6d.  each  per  quarter  extra ;  Dining  for  Day  Board* 
ers,  L.2,  2s.   per  quarter. — For  Boarders:    Entrance  two 

f^ineas  ;  Board  and  Education  of  pupils  in  the  first  Division, 
4, 05  f  per  annum ;  ditto,  second  Divi^on,  L.  40  per  annum ; 
di^to,.  third  Division,  L.  45  per  annum.  Washing,  148.  per 
q^rter*  French  lOs*  6d.  ana  Drawing  5s.  6d.  per  quarter  ex- 
tra, each.  A  quarter's  previous  notice  or  a  quarter  s  payment 
is.  required  on  the  removal  of  a  pupil.^. 

,Mr  .Combe  wrote  Mr  Bruce  a  note,  pointing  out  to  him  that 
ho  bad  omitted  to  mention  the  arrangements  for  affording  exer* 
cise  tp  bis  boarders,  and  also  the  state  of  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments as  to  ventilation.   Mr  Bruce  sent  him  the  folo wing  reply  : 

'^  DfTAa  Sir,  Percy  Street,  26/A  October  1835. 

.  ''  I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  replying  to  your 
oblig'^  inquiries.   I  shall  be  glad  of  your  inserting  in  the  Jour- 


►^ 


tud  any  portion^  altered  as  your  ^udgsient  may  suggest,  q(  my 
communication.  Tlie  number  oi  pupils  in  ttie  Academy  at  this 
moment  is  196.  I  desired  spme  of  my  boys,  to-day,  to  write 
out  their  own  individual  arrangements,  which  I  enclose.  One 
of  the  principal  difficulties  I  have  to  cope  with  is,  to  make  my 
onraiisements  so  as  to  suit  thcise  who  are  not  studying  languages, 
and  those  whose  advancement  in  one  branch  of  education  consi* 
derably  exceeds  that  in  another.  This  diffictilty,  I  expect,  will 
diminish  every  year ;  in  this  part  of  the  country  separate  charge^ 
were  formerly  nuide  for  eaeh  separate  branch  of  education^  and  the 
term  "oard  was  like  a  bill  of  fare:  some  parents  selected  this 
branch,  and  some  anqlher ;  some  suffered  their  children  to  begin 
a  study  as  soon  as  they  were  fit  for  it,  others  kept  them  in  the 
eleanentary  branclies  as  lon^  as  possible ;  and  yet  all  were  to  be 
kept  con^antly  eiQ[doyed  during  school  hours.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  my  father  and  I  divided  the  school  into  the  three  divi- 
sions in  the  prospectus,  holding  out  every  inducement  to  parents 
to  allow  us  to  advance  in  every  point  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren without  restriction. 

^^  I  have  at  present  eighteen  boarders  (including  two  young  re- 
latives of  my  own) ;  wiui  this  number  I  have  been  accustom^  to 
consider  my  house  full ;  at  the  same  time  had  I  the  prospect  of 
increasing  my  number  by  four,  I  should  convert  another  room 
into  a  sleeping  apartment.  Our  bed-rooms  are  thus-occupied  :-^ 
in  one  room  seven  young  gentlemen  sleep,  in  another  four  and 
a  tutor,  in  another  four  and  a  tutor,  in  another  two,  and 
in  another  one.  The  last,  room  is  set  apart  as  a  sick-cham- 
ber, into  which  we  may  immediately  put  any  one  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  which  may  excite  suspicions  of  infectious  com- 
plaints. The  room  is  not  so  occupied  at  present,  not  one  ease 
of  sickness  requiring  medical  aid  having  occurred  during  the 
twelvemonth  that  I  have  had  charge  of  the  house.  You  ask 
after  the  manner  in  which  we  pi*ovide  for  bodily  exercise. 
The  young  gentlemen  rise  at  half-past  six  ;  between  seven 
and  half-past  eight,  when  we  begin  public  school,  they  read 
a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  attend  family  prayers,  look  over 
the  lessons  they  have  prepared  the  night  before,  have  a  rim 
in  the  play-ground  for  a[)out  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  breakfast. 
From  twelve  to  one  o^clock  they  take  an  orderbf  walk  in  the 
country,  or  have  gymnastics ;  at  one  they  dine ;  after  dinner  till 
two  o^clock  is  at  their  own  disposal,  and  they  romp  in  the  play- 
ground, or  amuse  themselves  at  drawiiig,  as  they  think  proper. 
You  will  observe  our  first  occuoation  in  school  after  dinner  is  of 
a  kind  requiring  the  least  possiole  mental  effort.  From  a  quar^ 
ter-past  five  until  a  quarter  to  seven,  they  spend  in  tlie  play- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  in  taking  tea. 
At  a  quarter  to  seven  they  arc  called  in  to  prepare  their  lessons 
for  the  next  day  ;  at  eight  we  have  family  prayers ;  after  thfit 
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the  Voiing  gentlemen  have  a  Utile  bread  and  milk,  and  at  about 
half-past  eight  retire  to  bed  :  any  of  the  elder  ones  who  have  im« 
proved  their  time  during  the  day,  and  wish,  for  some  specified 

{purpose,  to  remain  up,  are  always  allowed  to  do  so  for  an  hour 
onger. 

*^  Boys  usually  provide  for  themselves  athletic  games,  indepen* 
dently  of  any  mechanical  provisions  foe  exercise ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  play-ground  attached  to  the  premises,  I  have  erected  poles, 
parallel  luirs,  &c.  for  gymnastic  exercises :  they  also  have  a  little 
car,  ID  which  they  revolve*  one  anathei;  with,  great  rapidity  round 
the  ground  to  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  muscular  enefiglos^ 
&c.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  Mr  Roland 
of  ^Edinburgn  attends  to  give  lessons  in  symnastics  and  fencinig. 
I  have  taken  a  garden  immediately  adjoining  the  play'^i:ound, 
for  the  farther  amusement  of  my  pupils  (havmg  already  one  for 
my  own  amusement,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  family  with  vege- 
tables, &c.),  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to 
cultivate  it  diligently  and  perseveringly. 

^*  I  do  not  know  that  our  noon-day  walk  will  meet  with  your 
approval ;  but  there  are  some  boys  who,  unless  they  were  re- 
quired to  take  exercise,  would  not,  either  from  a  studious  dispo- 
sition, or  from  quiet  and  retiring  habits,  exert  voluntarily  their 
muscular  system  to  the  extent  which  health  reauires.  On  a 
Saturday  afternoon  we  take  a  more  extensive  and  less  constrain- 
ed ramble. 

**  I  hav^  thus  endeavoured  faithfully  and  without  reserve  to 
answer  your  inquiries ;  and,  allow  me  to  say,  I  feel  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  kind  interest  which  these  inquiries  manitest« 
Sometimes  descriptions  look  better  on  paper  than  the  jeality  does 
on  actual  inspection.  Should  you  have  leisure  during  the  short 
remainder  of  your  stay  at  Newcastle  to  look  in  upon  me  at  any 
time,  I  shall  feel  very  great  pleasure  in  shewing  you  our  sleeping 
apartments  and  play-ground,  that  you  may  witness  any  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  labour,  as  well  as  any  advantaged 
ivhich  we  may  possess. 

"  You  observed  to  me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sedngyou, 
that,  under  the  system  we  pursued,  very  little  severity  would  be 
necessary.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  mention  one 
fact :  for  a  year  past,  and  I  believe  for  some  years  previous,  not 
a  single  instance  of  ^  fighting*^  has  occurred  amongst  the  boys.  I 
believe  that,  amongst  so  large  a  numl^er  of  boys,  their  boxing 
propensities  are  generally  more  frequently  manifested.  Occa- 
sionally complaints  are  brought  to  me  of  one  boy  having  annoy- 
ed another  in  some  way :  anxious  to  repress  all  unfeeling  rudeness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  querulousncss  on  the  other,  I  generally 
tdl  the  complainant  to  apply  to  me  again  at  some  leisure  time, 
probably  an  hour  or  two  afterwards ;  and  the  consequence  is,  I 
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seldom  hear  any  thing  of  it  again,  the  parties  having  beeoniQ 
good  friends  in  the  inten*al. 

*^  As  a  farther  demonstration  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  I  have  enclosed  two  printed  papers,  whicli  (he  intc* 
rest  you  take  in  the  development  of  character  assures  me  yoU 
will  not  think  an  intrusion  of  private  or  trifling  affairs  upon  ywr 
attention.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  youi's  very  respectfully,  !,  \  \ 

J.  C.  Biicce.-.V' 

On  the  S9th  of  October,  Mr  Combe  again  visited  Mr  Bruc^^s 
AcedefDv,  and  found  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  letter  cohfirn^l 
ed  by  his  own  observations.  He  mentioned  to  Mr  Briioe  that 
he  considered  the  number  of  pupils  too  great  in  the  sleeping 
a])artments  for  thdr  sise. 
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ARTICLE  XIL 

PHRENOIiOGICATi    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    CHAUACTEJi    QF 
G£OKG£  CAMPfiKLL,  recently  executed  at  Glasgow  for  Murder.* 

On  the  S9th  of  September  1835,  George  Campbell  was  execiitr 
ed  at  Glasgow  for  murder.  As  the  crime  was  characterized  by  p^ 
cullarly  atrocious  features,  and  his  conduct,  on  receiving  senti^pce^ 
markea  by  unparalleled  ferocity,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  developments,  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view^  harp[i9- 
nixed  with  so  strongly  marked  and  singular  a  charact^.  .Ha^ 
ving  asked  permission  of  the  Ma^strates  to  take  a  cast  of  h\» 
head  after  death,  the  request  was,  m  the  most  liberal  manner^j^i 
once  granted,  and  a  cast  was  accordingly  taken.  On  examining 
this  cast,  I,  as  well  as  every  one  conversant  with  Phrenology  b^ 
whom  it  was  seen,  perceived  at  once  that  it  in  a  most  reoi^rk? 
able  degree  confirmed  the  doctrines  of  Gall.  Conceiving,  hoyr-r 
ever,  that  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  individual  misht  have 
had  some  influence  in  swaying  our  judgments,  and  making  us 
see  a  greater  analogy  between  the  physical  organization  ^att^ 
mental  character  than  was  actually  warranted  by  circuipstances, 
I  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending  the  cast  to  an  eminent 
phrenologist  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  in? 
ference  he — without  any  bias,  and  in  t)erfect  ignorance  of  the  per^ 
son  from  whom  it  was  taken — would  draw  from  it.  To  prevent 
the  posfflbility  of  any  suspicion  being  aroused  on  his  part,  the  (^$t 
was  forwarded,  voi  to  /lim,  but  to  another  gentleman,  who  was 
requested  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  without  saying  whose  head 
It  was,  by  whom  it  was  sent,  or  from  what  quarter  it  came..  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  that  portion  of  the  neck  at  tnQ 

"  From  the  Glasgevo  Courier  of  2t:d  October  1835. 
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angle  of  tbe  jaw,  marked  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  was  care* 
fully  reraoved.  No  external  mark  was  thus  left  loindieafeihat 
the  person  had  perished  by  stranguhition,  nor  did  the  coutite- 
nance  display  the  slightest  appearance  of  violent  death.  This 
faet  may  oe  verified  by  any  person  who  chooses  to  examine  the 
isast..  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  sent  performed  his  part 
with  scrupulous  fidelity^  and  handed  the  oast  to  the  object  of  its 

destination.    **  Mr ,''  say«  he,  "  had  no  information  except 

what  he  has  prefixed  to  his  paper,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  cast  was  that  of  a  dead  man.^*  This  information  ns 
fers  to  the  age,  temperament,  and  education  of  the  crhninal-^ 
circumstaiKes  which  must  always  be  known  before  any  thing 
like  a  just  deduction  can  be  drawn. 

Campbell  was  of  Irish  parentage.  In  appearance  he  was  a 
good-looking,  and  rather  prepossessing  young  man.  In  stature  he 
stood  about  five  feet  seven  inches;  he  was  cleanly  made,  and  rather 
athletic.  While  very  young  he  entered  the  army,  where  he  re- 
mained  seven  years.  Of  his  general  conduct  there  I  am  unable  to 
learn  any  thing  that  can  be  depended  upon  :  suffice  it  to  say»  he 
was  at  one  time  severely  flogged  for  striking  his  sergeant.  On 
leaving  the  army,  he  went  to  his  father^s  house,  but  soon  left  it 
in  consequence  of  some  family  quarrels.  He  then  took  up  his 
lodgings  with  a  woman  named  Hanlin,  with  whose  dauffhtec 
(and  with  the  mother  also»  if  accounts  can  be  trusted)  he  lived 
in  a  state  of  fornication.  Hadliu'a  house  was  a  most  abandoned 
one.  L(Nrd  Meadowbank,  oae  of  the  Judges  before  whom 
Campbell  was  tried,  pronounced  it)  with  great  truth  and  foree 
of  language,  **  a  den  of  infamy,  and  the  okl  woman  the  pre- 
siding  demon  of  the  place.^  It  was  for  murdering  this  woman 
that  Campbell  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  He  bad  frequently 
thraiteDed  lo  murder  her,  and  one  day  carried  his  purpose  iuto 
effect,  by  Uterally,  and  in  the  most  determined  and  ferocious 
manner,  trampling  her  to  death.  After  committing  this  crime, 
he  made  no  attempt  lo  escape,  but  went  and  infonned  the  neighs 
hours  that  the  woman  had  killed  herself  by  drinking.  He  was 
af^reheoded,  tried,  and  amoicMf  vera  much  to  his  own  askmiA* 
ment ;  and  when  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  he  burst  forth 
into  a  vdley  of  imprecations  against  the  Judges,  such  as  never 
liefore  pdluted  a  court  of  justice.  Those  present  on  the  occasion 
describe  his  conduct  as  unutterably  horrible  and  disgusting; 
On  being  taken  to  tbe  dondemned  cell,  lie  seemed  more  atten- 
tive to  his  food  than  to  any  thing  else,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
jail  fdlowanoe,  and  expressed  great  satirfaction  when  supplied 

with  food  of  a  better  quality.     He  was  grossly  ignorant,  eodu* 

• 

*  Having  been  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  and  the  phrenologist  to  whom  tbe  cast  was  sent,  we  are  able 
to  certify  the  correctness  of  these  statements.    The  cast  is  now  in  the  mu- 
eum  of  the  Phrenological  Society. — Ed.  P.  J. 
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yate,  and  impeniteiH.  The  respectable  Catholic  clergymen  by 
vbom  1^  was  attended  (for  he  belonged  to  that  Church)  had 
great  difficulty  in  maldng  hin  comprehend  almost  any  thing. 
To  the  last  he  denied  bis  ffuilt«  He  may  have  acknowledged  it 
privately  to  his  confessor ;  but  this,  of  oourse^  is  not  known.  He 
was  vain  of  his  person^  and  inclined  to  dress  neatly.  As  a  proof 
of  this— 4ie  devoted  a  quarter  of  an  hour«  immediately  previous 
to  bis  execution^  to.  curling  his  hair.  On  mounting  the  scaflMd, 
he  displayed  wonderful  firmness-;  walking  erectly » tossing  bis  bcfeitd 
hack  in  a  theatrical  manner^  and  baving  a  bold  swaggering  a|K- 
pearance*  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  his  liie^  so fiii*as 
It  is  known»  as  rude^  turbulent^  and  debauched*  To  the  young 
woman  with  whom  be  cohabited^  be  was  attachedi  although  this 
did  not  prevent  bim  from  occasionaUy  beating  her,  I  suppose  in 
bis  dranken  fits.  The  attacbment  was  returned  on  her  port^  and 
remaiQed  uoweakeued  even  after  be  murdef^  her  mother :,  she 
visited  btmin  jail  subsequently  to  bis  condemnation,  and  seemed 
modi  affected  by  his  situation.  Having  made  these  prdiminary 
remarks,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  phrenological  aaaly^Sy  which 
is  as  follows  >^ 

^*  Plaster  casi-^svie  a  Utile  above  average — temperament  ner- 
vou^-biltous—^ffe  S5 — uneducated — dissipated. 

^^  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  this  cast  to  that  <»f 
the  too  famous  Thurtdl,  in  the  Ph^enulogical  Society^s  oollec* 
tioU)— only  that  TburtelPs  BenevolenGe  was  Iiurffer,  and  his  htad 
generally  iaiger;  and,  on  turning  to  the  devoopment  preserv.* 
ed  of  ThurteU  in  the  Pbrenolc^cal  Journal,  voK  u  p;  6^; 
(but  not  till  I  had  noted- down  that  of  the  cast  sent  roe),  I  found 
tfaem  to  agree  to  a  ^eat  extent.  The  individual  from  whom 
this  east  was  taken,  beinff  uneducated,  and  having  possessed  an 
aotWe  temperament,  woiud  |pve  unrestrained  vent  to  a  degnee 
of  animalism  and  sdfirimess,  which  must  have  rendered  mm 
a  nuisance  to  his  neighbourhood.  He  has  the  organization  of 
gross  sensuality  in  all  its  three  points.  Even  when  sober,  be 
bad  the  tendency  to  brawling  and  bullying^*— a  compound  of  im» 
pudent  assurance,  self-^oonceit,  vanity,  insolence,  tyranny,  obsti* 
nacy,  violence,  and  cruelty ;  but,  when  drunk,  a  strait-waist^ 
coat,  or  a  ceU  in  the  police-office,  would  be  abscduteiy  necessary. 
He  would  be  loud,  boisterous,  opinionative,  and  contentious,  and 
his  oaths  and  imprecations  would  be  horrible ;  while  his  ^nse 
would  have  in  it  an  energy,  malignity,  and  grossness  peculiarly 
bis  own.  His  selfishness  would  be  unmitigated;  grasping, 
without  ever  giving,  would  characterize  him.  His  indifferenoe 
to  the  misfortunes  or  sufferings  of  others  would  be  marked ;  and 
scenes  of  suffering,  such  as  executions,  floggings,  surgical  opera- 
tions, prize  and  cock  fights,  would  greatly  delight  him.    A 
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single  word  which  he  felt  as  sKghting  or  ridicuKng  him,  woakl 
be  Returned  by  a  blow ;  but  many  an  imvAt  he  would  put  un 
others,  and  in  many  a  brawl  he  would  be  eng^ed.  Neverth6- 
less,  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  danger,  but 
tt'ould  calculate  his  adversary's  strength  before  he  prdceeded'to 
beat  and  bruise  him  or  her ;  for  his  utter  want  of  refinement  and 
generosity  would  make  no  difference  of  sex  or  age,  sarnng  al- 
ways the  very  young— for  the  only  soft  corner  of  his  heart 
Meenls  to  hare  been  love  of  children.  He  was  cunning,  and  pro- 
bably a  measureless  liar,  both  in  Ms  vain-glorious  boastings,  and 
for  all  other  selfish  ends.  He  was  a  plotter  anfd  manoeuvcrer ; 
but  although,  from  miserable  reasoning  powers,  his  schemes 
would  be  iI^•latdy  he  would  have  great  pride  in  l)eing  thought  a 
•deep  dog.*  He  was  superstitious,  a  lover  of  the  marvellous, 
^nd  accessible  to  religious  terrors ;  a  ghost  would  settle  him  th 
Ills  most  boisterous  moments.  He  would  court  ^iety,  and  dis- 
Mte  solitude ;  seeking,  of  course,  to  be  always  the  cock  of  the 
company)  for  there  would  be  about  him  a  great  share  of  vulgar 
self-nnportance. 

*•  The  knowing  faculties  seem  good,  and  must  have  given 
considerable  aptness  and  quickness.  The  Locality  would  give 
a  roaming  turn,  and  a  knowledge  of  places.  There  must  have 
been  order  and*  arrangement,  which  might  shew  themselves  in 
neatness  atid  tidiness  of'  dress.  There  is  Music,  or  the  love  of 
it,  strotig ;  and  Time  so  largely  endowed,  as  not  only  to  aid 
music,  but  to  give  the  power  of  telling  the  hour  at  any  time 
without  looking  at  the  clock.  The  reflecting  faculties  arc  very 
poor  indeed,  which  would  produce  a  deficiency  in  sense,  and  an 
otter  blindness  to  tlie  simplest  consequences.  This  defect  would 
render  abortive  many  a  plan  to  deceive.  Gambling  and  betting 
would  have  for  this  unfortunately  organized  being  {veculfar 
charms.  He  loved  money,  and  would  not  be  scrupulous  about 
the  means  of  getting  it ;  while  every  farthing  of  it  would  go  for 
iselfish,  and  chiefly  sensual  indulgences. 

*^  The  cast  appearing  to  have  been  taken  after  death,  I  asked, 
end  was  informed  that  the  individual  is  dead,  and  ^hte  ceased 
from  troubling  C  and  I  conm-atulate  all  who  knew  him  on  the 
riddance.  I  snould  like  to  learn  how  he  died — it  could  not  be 
peacefully  in  his  bed.  Query — Was  he  hanged  for  bcjEiting  out 
some  one^s  brams,  or  otherwise  murdering  with  ruthless  brtita- 
lity? 

*^  If  such  was  his  fate,  I  have  only  to  *  say,  that  in  that  en- 
lightened  system  of  criminal  treatment  to  which  the  country  is 
coming,  because  it  musty  it  needed  not  to  have  been  so.  A  pe- 
nitentiary department  will  come  to  be  allotted  for  the  constitu* 
tionally  violent,  brutal,  and  cruel,  who  will  be  put  within  waHs 
for  a  long  course  of  reformatory  education,  on  the  first  convic. 
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iioUf  by  which  their  dangerous  character  is  clearly  proved.  In 
a  peniceatiory  founded  on  the  humane  principle  of  reformation 
withouilniliciive  vengeance,  even  such  a  being  as  this  roi^ht  have 
been  humanized^  at  least  he  would  not  liave  been  permitted  to 
annoy  and  endanger  society  by  a.  long  course  of  violence — tp 
end,  perhaps,  in  murder.'" 

Remarks, — I  am  doubtful  whether  Secretiveness  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness are  so  lar^  as  is  supposed.  The  thickness  of  the  tem'r 
poral  muscle  not  being  evident  from  a  cast,  has  probably  led  th^ 
very  able  writer  of  the  foregoing  to  overrate  them.  He  scenes 
also  to  have  made  both  Time  and  Tune  larger  than  is  iiisiificd 
by  the  appearance  of  the  cast*  Some,  who  have  seen  the  cast, 
,have  objected,  that  the  distance  from  the  ear  to  Individuality  13 
larger  than  we  might  have  been  prepared  for ;  but  phrenologists 
have  long  ceased  to  re^d  that  measurement  as  any  indication 
of  the  }x>wer  of  the  intellect  The  distance  may  be  caused  bjr  a 
large  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  wh 
stance.  The  proper  way  to  ascertain  the  point  is  to  look  how 
far  forward  the  anterior  lobe  projects  from  Constructiveness. 
The  great  »ze  of  Combativeness  and  Destructivcness,  uncon- 
trolled by  Benevolence,  and  called  into  fierce  action  by  liquor, 
easily  accounts  for  the  murder.  His  astonishment  at  the  ver- 
dict of  "  Guilty^  probably  arose  from  deficiency  in  the  power 
of  understanding  the  force  of  testimony,  owing  to  the  smallncss 
of  the  reflecting  organs.  Ignorant  people  are. very  apt  to  indulge 
in  absurd  hopes.  His  great  Love  of  Approbation,  and  his  large 
Ordef,  sufficiently  explain  the  foppisli  freak  of  arranging  his  hair 
in  curls  at  such  a  time,  as  well  as  the  marked  neatness  o^  his 
dress  as  he  appeared  upon  the  scaffold.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  his  religious  feelings  might  have  been,  as  probably  his  mind 
was  never  directed  to  them  till  after  he  was  condemned.  His 
denial  of  the  crime  makes  good  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
liar :  his  Love  of  Approlmtion  would  induce  him  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  was  innocent*  and  his  Conscientiousness  woul^  be 
no  match  for  this  strong  feeling.  The  afiection  of  the  woman 
for  him  was  very  natural.  He  was  a  gQi^d-looking  fellow,  and 
was  doubtless  so  much  attached  to  her  by  his  large  Adhesive- 
ness as  to  display  affection  when  in  good  humour ;  and,  when 
strong  marks  of  affection  are  bestowed  on  a  woman,  she  is  cer- 
tain, in  most  cases,  to  return  it.  The  organ  on  which  the  in- 
stinct of  food  is  conceived  to  depend  is  large,  which  perhaps  may 
explain  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  jail  provisions,  already 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  liquor.  His  good  Time 
and  Tune  would  probably  give  him  a  fondness  for  dancing,  for 
which  his  figure  was  well  adapted ;  but  whether  he  really  was 

fiven  to  this  amusement  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.     That 
e  was  so,  however,  I  have  very  little  doubt.     His  great  Ama- 
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tiveiK^ss  wiis  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
sensual  career, 

A^Pg^her,  the  head  of  this  man  is  such,  that  np.  g<Mxl  phre- 
nologist would  hesitate  one  moment  to  say,  that  tlie  lower  pro. 
pensities  must  have  been  very  predominant,  prevailing  lamenta- 
bly over  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments.  His  mode  of  life 
was  extremely  unrayourat)le  to  the  exercise  of  the  two  latter,  and 
must  have  tended  to  give  to  the  first  an  enormous  preponder- 
ance. Ignorance  and  dissipation  acting  together  on  such  a  mind, 
could  hardly  lead  to  any  other  result  than  the  gallows.  The 
analysis  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  ^dd  these  observation^, 
will  speak  for  itself.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  skilful  di$- 
plays  of  phrenological  acumen  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  science.  Wherever  the  man^s  character 
was  knpwn,  the  inference  accords  most  minutely  with  it ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that,  were  those  points  cleared 
up  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant,  the  correspondence  between 
them  and  the  deduction  would  not  be  less  striking.  The  con> 
eluding  paragraph  of  the  analysis  is  most  important,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  legislators. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

DUBLIN  PHBENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms.  Upper 
Sackville  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  17th  August  1835,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended.  Professor  Harrison  took  the 
chair,  and  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be,  to  take 
measured  for  the  formation  of  a  General  Association  of  the 
Phrenologists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  meet  annually 
at  any  given  time  and  place  agreed  upon,  with  a  view  to  their 
asstsUng  each  other,  and  co-operating  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science. 

Dr  Evanson  moved  a  resolution  to  this  eiFect,  and  suggested 
that  the  annual  meetings  might  be  held  immediately  after  the  times 
and  at  the  places  fixed  for  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, without  being  in  anywise  connected  with  it.  That  gigan- 
tic association  had  its  own  objects  in  view— the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  the  physical  sciences;  yet  many  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members  would  be  happy  to  join  in  the  furtherance 
of  phrenological  science ;  and  a  time  more  suited  for  having  the 
collected  wisdom  of  so  many  scientific  individuals  together  could 
not  be  fixed  upon  than  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association. 

Dr  Marsh  seconded  the  resolutbn,  and  dilated  with  great 
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to 

force  upon  the  advantages  of  studying  the  mental  manifcstatjypD^ ; 
drawing  a  line  between  tlie  physical  and  metaphysical  .8cien9e9. 

Dr  McDowell  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  carry 
the  resolution  above  mentioned  into  effect.  He  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  been  most  sceptical  upon  the  utility  of  Phrenology 
as  a  science,  until  he  had  heard  the  admirable  lectures  of  J)t 
Spurzheim  in  this  city,  from  which  time  he  had  given  the  sub- 
ject his  best  consideration,  and  became,  in  a  great  degree,  a  con- 
vert to  it 

Dr  Houston  presented  himself  to  the  meeting,  having  the  day 
previously  obtained  the  skulls  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift  and 
Mrs  Hesther  Johnson,  better  known  by  the  appellation  *^  Stella.^ 
They  had  been  entombed  for  one  hundred  years^  and  the  coffins 
having  been  recently  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  some  improve- 
ment being  about  to  be  made  in  the  vaults  of  St  Patnck''8  Cor 
thedral,  permission  was  granted  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  for 
their  removal  for  a  day  or  two,  until  accurate  casts  epuU  be 
made  of  the  skulls,  wiui  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge.  On  an  examination  of  the  Dean'^s  ^uU,  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  depression  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head^  thai 
the  roan  must  have  been  apparently  an  idiot  *.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  must  have  undergone  considerable  change  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  last  years  of  his  life,  while  in  a  state  of  lunacy.  The 
heads  of  children  labouring  under  hydrocephalus  often  increase 
to  a  most  extraordinary  size.  The  identity  of  the  skull  was 
complete ;  for  it  was  handed  down,  and  well  known  by  old  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gatiiedral,  that  the  Dean^s 
head  was  sawed  across  before  he  was  buried.  The  skull  was 
found  in  this  state  in  the  coffin ;  and  the  ioscription  on  the  lid  left 
little  doubt  on  the  subjeet.  The  head  of  "  Stella^  was  found  in 
the  coffin  next  that  of  the  Dean,  inscribed  with  her  name^  &c. 

Dr  Evanson  remarked  that  the  bones  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  were  considerably  thickened,  and  the  internal  surface 
of  the  skull  did  not  exhibit  those  impressions  of  the  oonvolift* 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  healthy  sul^ect*  It  was  also 
on  record,  that  after  the  skull  had  been  opened,  a  quantity  of 
water  was  foimd  suffused  upon  the  brain.  It  was  not  fair  tooon- 
demn  the  science  if  this  heaa  were  not  found  to  eive  an  idea  of  the 
Dean^s  character ;  for  Phrenology  paid  regard  only  to  develop- 
ments occurring  in  the  brain  of  a  person  in  full  heaitb  and  vigour. 

Mr  Snow  Harris  made  a  few  observations  on  the  subject^  bear« 
ing  out  Dr  Evanson  in  his  last  observations. 

Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  B.N.,  here  presented  himself  to  the 
meeting,  and  was  very  warmly  received.  He  said  he  had,  6uPm 
ing  a  period  of  famiJy  privation  and  illness,  occupied  himself 
with  studying  Phrenology,  and  after  four  years  observalioD  he  was 

*  We  think  this  exprenion  conridembly  stronger  than  is  warranted  by  the 
cast  of  the  skull— En. 
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more  and  moreconvinccd  that  the  brain'was  theorgan  of  the  miDcI. 
Heproved  its  practical  utility  often  in  the  education  of  children; 
he  had  been  tne  means  of  reconciling  man  and  wife,  who  had 
disagreed  with  each  other.  In  fact,  it  clearly  pointed  out  the 
many  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  taught  every  thing 
the  Christian  religion  taught.  He  at  one  time  undertook,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  to  educate  a  child,  whose  father  and  mo- 
ther had  been  hanged.  At  first  the  child  was  treated  with  great 
severity  by  those  under  whose  care  he  had  placed  it  On  his 
suggestion  the  treatment  of  the  child  was  changed ;  in  place  of 
the  usual  severity  being  employed,  the  effect  of  being  put  into 
a  dark  room  was  tried,  and  in  a  short  period  the  organization 
was  altered,  and  the  character  in  proportion.  It  selecting  the 
crew  of  a  ship  he  found  it  useful ;  he  saw  in  whom  he  could 
•trusty  and  those  whom  he  could  not ;  he  was  by  it  led  to  apply 
appropriate  punishment,  and  during  a  period  of  ten  years  he 
never  punished  a  man  corporally;  he  was  led  to  this  system  by 
Phrenology.  It  was  not  fair  (Captain  Ross  observed,  in  refer- 
to  the  skull  of  Dean  Swift)  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  skulls 
either  aged  or  diseased.— He  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  in  London,  to  which  a  skull  had  been  sent, 
with  a  sealed  letter,  from  a  person  who  knew  the  character  of 
the  man  whose  skull  had  been  presented.  Dr  Spurzheim  was 
at  the  time  in  London :  he  analyzed  the  head  and  gave  his  opi- 
nion, which  almost  literally  corresponded  with  the  account  given 
in  the  letter  when  it  was  read. 

Mr  Hawkins,  V.  P.  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London, 
-instanced  a  case  where  he  measured  the  head  of  a  man  after  an 
interval  of  twenty-five  years :  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lie- 
came  an  enthusiast  in  religion  ;  the  upper  part  of  his  head  in- 
creased three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  while  the  back  part 
decreased  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  Mr  Hawkins  exhibited  a  wire 
made  of  grain  tin,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  for  phreno- 
logical measurements,  and  described  it  as  the  most  accurate 
which  could  be  avtuled  of. 

A  conversation  took  place  in  reference  to  a  plaster  cast,  made 
from  a  marble  bust  of  Dean  Swift,  executed  during  his  lifetime 
by  an  artist  named  Cuningham ;  but  as  the  artists  of  those  days 
were  not  accustomed  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  developments 
of  the  head  which  is  now  given,  it  was  considered  to  be  unim- 
portant in  reference  to  the  debateable  ground  in  question. 

Dr  Evanson  gav0  a  highly  interesting  lecture  on  the  skull  of 
*'  Stella,"^  shewing  that  it  bore  out  all  the  characteristics  of  that 
singular  and  gifted  woman. 

The  Society  will  have  another  meeting  upon  the  subject 
brought  before  them  on  this  occasion. 


i     SBl     ) 


ARTICIiE  XIV. 

PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF    • 

MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Th£  following  ctreulkr,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ctf  the 
Phrenological  Society^  from  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Dub^ 
lin,  has  just  been  put  imo  our  hands  ^ — 

''  iDuBLiH,  Naoemkfr  i.  1635, 
''  36.  Dawson  StreeU 

"  Siii»— I  am  directed  by  the  Members  of  the  Dublin  Phre- 
nological Society  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  resolu*- 
tion,  passed  unanimously  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  : 

^  *  Xf solved.  That  it  appears  desirable  that  there  should  be 
formed  a  General  Association  of  the  Phrenologists  of  Great  Bri-i 
tain  and  Ireland,  to  meet  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  Science  of  Plirenology,  giving  publicity  to  its  ddctriries, 
and  effecting  a  system  of  mutual  co-operation  among  Phrenolo- 
gists.^ 

•  » 

^^  It  is  hoped  that  this  pnoposition  will  meet  witli  the.  appro* 
bation  of  the  miembers  of  your  Phrenological  Society ;  and  we 
solicit  your  advice  and  assistance  in  <:arrying  the  propoabi  into 
effect. 

^^  To  ua  it  appears  that  the  most  eligible  time  and  place  for 
holding  this  assemblage  of  Phrenologists)  would  be  immediately 
after  the  meeting  of  the  firitish  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Science,  at  whatever  place,  each  year,  that  meeting  is 
held  ;  as  many  thei^  assembled  would  be  thus  saved  the  neces- 
sity for  a  separate  journey  to  attend  the  Association  of  Phreno- 
logists ;  but  we  disclaim  any  intentions  of  attempting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  meetings  of  the  British  AssociatioD,  or  of  mixing 
up  our  proceedings  with  theirs. 

"  Several  eminent  Phrenologists  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association,  without  having  had  opportunity  of 
communicating  together  as  such;  while  several  dfistinguished 
members  of  the  Association,  not  Phrenologists,  have  expressed 
much  interest  respecting  the  science,  and  a  dedre  for  some  op* 
portuniiy  to  become  acquainted  with  its  principles. 

*<  To  such  the  meetings  of  the  Phrenological  Association 
would  afford  the  desired  opportunity ;  and  to  Phrenologists  them.- 
selves  would  be  secured  opportunity  for  mutual  intimacy  and 
scientific  communication  : — their  views  could  be  compared  toge- 
ther— truths  would  be  confirmed,  errors  corrected,  unanimity 
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promoted,  and  a  new  stimulus  afibrded  to  incite  to  future  exer- 
tion ;— 'while  such  a  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  Phrenolo- 
gists would  be  made,  as  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  deepimpre&- 
sioR  on  die  public  mind. 

*^'In  these  views  we  trust  that  we  shall- meet  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  members  of  your  Society,  and  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  an  eariy  communication  onr  the' subject. 

^  I  remain,  Sir^  your  obedient  servant, 

^  RiCRAK0  T.  Ev ANSON,  M.  D.  Secretary. 

^To  the  Secretaxy:  of  the 
Edinlmrgh  Pfarenvlo^cal  Society.^ 

This  circular  (which  there  has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  the  Phrenological  Society),  is  an  important  do- 
cument, and  one  which  it  gave  us  pleasure  to  receive.  The 
time  is  come  when  phrenologists  should,  as  abod^i  make  a  pub- 
lic stand — when  Phrenology  should  be  placed  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, and  the  public  taught  to  look  upon  it  in  its  proper  light. 

Phrenology  is  a  system  of  great  and  important  truths— thai 
true  and  tangible  philosophy  of  mind,  which  so  many  great  and 
good  men  have  sought  in  vain,  or  only  obtained  a  partial  glimpse 
of;  because,  while  they  pursued  an  erroneous  method  of  in- 
quiry, however  great  their  genius  or  good  their  intentions,  their 
eiForts  could  iiot  be  crowned  with  full  success.  That  which 
philosophers  have  sought  for  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the 
present  time.  Gall  has  attained,  and  Spurzheim  promoted. 
Phrenologists  are  the  repositories  of  this  great  collection  of 
truths;  to  them  b  confided  the  sacred  trust.  Let  them  not 
neglect  their  charge— oppoidtion  cannot  overturn  truth,  but  ne- 
glect or  indifference  may  retard  its  progress.  The  man  who 
once  avows  his  faith  in  Phrenology,  and  engages  in  its  promo- 
tion, takes  upon  him  no  trifling  responsibility.  His  neglect  or 
indifference  may  be  charged  against  the  science  as  proof  of  error 
or  unworthiness  ;  and  instead  of  becoming  a  promoter,  he  may 
be  found  a  retarder,  of  truth.  Not  so  with  him,  who,  once  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  science,  sees  and  feels  its  importance, 
and'  boldly  and  perseveringly  steps  forward  to  advocate  its  doc- 
trines, and  spread'  its  principles  abroad.  He  has  broken  through 
the  trammeh  of  ignorance  and  prejudice — he  sees  through  the 
mists  that  surround  him — a  bright  future  opens  on  his  view — 
and  a  fair  fame  cannot  but  be  nis  reward,  when,  at  no  distant 
time,  a  better  system  has  brought  better  things  to  man. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  i  why  should  not  the  phrenolo- 
gist be  abroad  too?  The  schoolmaster,  after  all,  is  but  the 
pioneer  to  knowledge.  He  teaches  us  but  to  know  how  to  know. 
How  long  are  people  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  language  is 
a  knowledge  ot  thmgs^that  sound  is  science  ? 
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Scieooe  haa  beco  ooDvaniently  divided  into  the  fixed  and  the 
variaUe-*-inio  tbui*  whose  basis  is-.eapabie  of  demoostrfttioDi  aod 
that  wheie  much  is  left  to  conjeeturei  The  fofmer  oonstUules 
Physical)  the  latter  Metaphysical  Science ;  and  to  the  former, 
fimi  t^HsertaiBiy^  has  pre-eminence  been  awanled.  Yet  surely 
it  IB  not  of  mora  importance  io^vmUf  not  moi^. conducive  to  bis 
happiness^  though  it  may  be  moBc  dit^ify  conoeetal  with  bis 
comforts.  Each  has  its.difficiikies  to  coated' with— prejudices 
to  oppose^— ignorance  to  dispel— ^fanaticism  to  contend  against. 
Some  of  the  simplest  physical  truths — the  most  obvious  facts, 
which  every  child  is.  now  taught  and  knows*-4iave  had,  on  their 
first  announcement,  to  combat  ridicule,  calumny;  and.  even  per- 
secution. How  long  has  the  world  been  learning,  if  it  has  yet 
learned,  ^*  that  the  day,*  as  Kepler  says^  *^  wul  soon  break, 
when  pious  simplicity  will  be  ashmned  of  its  blind  superstitipn,-^ 
when  men  will  recognise  truth  in  the  Bhok  of  Nature' as  w^TI  a& 
in  the  Holy  ^riptures,  and  rejoice  in  the  tWo  revelations  !^    ' 

Physical  Science  has  naturally  gone  firsts  and  for  it  the  day  of 
which  Kepler  speaks  ma^  perhaps  be  said  to  have  dawned.,  j^fot 
so  with  Metaphysical  Science^  the  younga*,  and' yet  the  fairer- 
and  more  majestic  of  the  two.  Over  man'*s  greatness  the  ^Ider 
sister  may  preside,  but  his'  happiness  is  influenced  by  the  other. 
Knowledge  is  power ;  virtue  alone  makes  happy. 

Shall  those,  then,  on  the  cultivation  of  whose  science  so  much 
of  human  hapfuness  depends,  forget  for  one  moment  its  im- 
portance, or,  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  lag  in  the 
undertaking  they  have  once  begun  .^  The  greatest  diffi&ul- 
tv  is  already  surmounted.  Upon  metaphysioal*  science  has 
dawned  the  prospect  of  attaining  to  some  of  that  certa&ity  or 
fixedness  which  is  the  boast  and  bulwark  of  physics.  The  right 
method  is  at  last  attained.  Mitid  is  studied  as  it  is  constituted 
by  the  Creator,  in  its  natural  relations  to  the  body,  not  in  a  stato 
of  fanciful  existence.  Thefads  of  the  physiologist  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  phantasies  of  the  metaphysician.  Locke  talked  of 
an  algebra  of  moralr :  Phrenol(^y  almost  holds  out  the  prospect 
of  realizing  such  an  idea.  WiUi  clearness  the  various  faculties 
of  man  are  disoerned«-*-with  distinctness  set  apart  and  deter- 
niined-^with  certainty  predicated,  almost  pk'ophesied  f  Who 
could  have  believed  a  short  time  since  that  such  could  be  don^  ? 
How  many  still  will  fid  beKevethat  it  is  done !  But  every  age 
has  had  its  wilfully  ignoromt  and  prejudiced^  Men  will  rather 
talk  than  observe,  and' dispute  than  learn.  But  there  are  those 
who  both  observe  and  learn.  Phrenology,  though  a  new  science, 
has  made  extraordinary  progress.  In  spite  of  all'  opposition, 
and  though  perhap  peculiarly  obnoxious  td  ridicule,  its  truths 
have  sunk  deeply  into  the  public  mind ;  its  principles  ar6  wide- 
ly diffused — almost  instinctively  adopted  ;  and*  lis  phraseology 
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is  widely  employed,  as  if  by  common  consent  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Phrenology  is  the  true  philosophy  of  mind :  it  sa-- 
lisfacturily  explains  the  phenomena  which  no  other  system  pro- 
posed  ever  did :  it  unites  into  one,  and  fat  the  first  time,  the 
philosophy  and  physiology  of  man.  Though  young  in  years,  it 
has  had  rapid  growth,  and  seems  as  if  already  far  adTanced  to* 
wards  niaturity.  With  those  who  look  only  for  objections  against 
the  science,  this  very  circumstance  has  been  a  favourite  one. 
But  was  not  such  rapid  progress  to  be  expected  ?  ^  Truth, 
like  gold,  is  not  the  more  new  for  being  newly  dug  out  of  the 
mine  ;^  Phrenology  is  not  the  more  new  for  having  been  newly 
discovered.  The  brain  was  always  the  organ  of  the  mind,  ana 
its  several  parts  exercised  alike  their  several  functions,  whether 
we  knew  it  or  not.  But  knowing  it — ^being  taught  to  look  for 
these  important  facts — what  a  vast  field  at  once  opens  on  the 
view  !  The  facts  are  all  at  hand,  and  obvious  when  we  have 
once  learned  to  read  them  aright — the  scales  have  fallen  from 
our  eyes,  and  lo  f  we  see. 

The  phrenologist  need  not  concern  himself  because  he  is  ex* 
posed  to  ridicule  and  opposition.  His  efforts  have  proved  suc- 
cessful—-his  science  has  triumphed«-«phrencdogical  societies  a- 
bound-— phrenologists  increase  and  multiply.  Men  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  medical  as  well  as  other  professions,  and  eminent  for 
learning,  talent,  and  moral  worth,  are  to  be  found  in  their  ranks. 
It  is  full  time,  then,  that  a  general  co-operation  should  take 
place — that  a  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  phrenologists  be 
made,  and  the  science  placed  fairly  in  its  proper  position  before 
the  public.  Such  is  the  proposition  embodied  in  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Dublin— 'a  society  whose 
movement  in  regard  to  this  matter  we  rejoice  to  see ;  because 
we  know  the  energies  and  capabilities  of  many  of  its  members, 
and  are  ever  disposed  to  receive  with  favour  any  proposition 
from  them.  Our  readers  will  remark  the  coincidence  of  their 
proposal  with  one  made  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  48d 
number  of  this  journal.  We  took  the  opportunity  in  that  num- 
ber of  pointing  out  the  difference  between  an  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Physical  Science,  like  the  British ;  and  an  As- 
sociation of  Metaphysicians,  such  as  that  proposed  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie. 

The  physical  sciences  afford  a  fixed  point  of  union,  which  must 
give  a  stable  basis  to  an  association  established  for  their  advance- 
ment ;— -where  all  is  capable  of  proof,  and  noticing  received  until 
it  is  demonstrated  ,^and  where  no  serious  difference  of  opinion 
can  arise.  Not  so  in  a  metaphysical  association,— no  two  mem- 
bers of  which  could  agree  upon  any  fundamental  principle, — ^no 
two  of  whom,  perhaps,  had  a  single  fundamental  principle  to 
agree  upon. 
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Far  different  would  be  a  Phrenahfficai  Associadon :  here 
Would  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  vast  importaoce  upon  which 
all  would  be  agreed ;  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  start — to  which 
to  return — on  which  to  rest :  all  would  be  unanimous  in  prin- 
ciple :  their  object  would  be  to  investigate  details ;  and  how  im« 
portant-«-4K>w  interestinff-^-how  all-absorbing  these  details  !  ^*  It 
is  a  good  plot — an  exocSent  plot^ — ^it  must  succeed. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may  offer  some  remarks  on  the  plan 
of  proceeding,  &c.y— *«)deavourinff  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  those 
most  competent  to  ^ve  good  advice  in  the  matter.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  trust  that  £e  circular  issued  by  our  Dublin  bre- 
thren will  be  promptly  responded  to  by  the  various  Phrenolo- 
E'cai  Societies  addressed;  and  we  would  here  remark  (as  has 
ien  requested  of  us),  that  one  of  the  objects  of  printing  it  in 
this  Journal,  is  to  ^ve  it  immediate  and  extensive  publicity,  so 
that  it  may  quickly  come  under  the  notice  of  all  Phrenological 
Societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  existence  of  some  of  which  may 
not  be  known  in  Dublin,  while  opportunity  may  not  speedily 
offer  for  sending  the  Address  to  others. 

One  topic  more  and  we  have  done — but  that  is  a  topic  of  in- 
terest, on  which  it  is  desirable  that  we  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. The  proposal  to  form  a  Phrenological  Association,  and 
the  suggestion  to  hold  its  meetings  immediately  <^r  those  of 
the  British  Association,  neither  implies,  nor  is  meant  to  imply, 
any  connexion,  necessary  or  accidental,  between  the  two. 

The  circular  from  the  Dublin  Phrenological  Society  is  moat 
explidt  on  this  subject ;  no  mistake  in  fact  can  be  madie,  unless 
intentionally ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  such  mistake  will  be 
made,  and  erroneous  statements  industriously  circulated.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  phrenologists  are  most  anxious  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  British  Association,  and  that  that  Association 
is  most  anxious  to  shun  any  such  attachment. 

Of  the  British  Association  we  are  members,  and  to  none  do 
we  yidd  in  sincere  zeal  in  behalf  of  its  objects.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion in  whose  prosperity  we  shall  ever  delight — a  grand  step 
towards  that  great  and  glorious  regeneration  of  society,  which 
the  moral  influence  of  such  an  association  can  do  much  to  acr 
celerate. 

Men  are  not  bom  all  alike — the  love  of  distinction  is  innate 
and  energetic-^too  long  has  distinction  been  sogght  and  attained 
on  unworthy  grounds.  There  is  but  one  true  foundation  for 
the  superiority  of  one  man  over  another,  and  that  is  his  supe- 
riority in  intellect  and  in  morals.  The  more  society  improves,  the 
more  will  this  truth  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  But  intellectual 
/attainment  has  hitherto  been  too  much  confined  to  the  cloistered 
solitudes  of  the  university,  or  the  retirement  of  private  life. 
JJow,  however,  it  has  gone  abroad.    Public  attention,  and  public 
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applause  are  no  longer  to  be  awakened  and*  oommandfid  by  tbe 
g^id  and  glitter  of  artificial  diatioction  alone.  The  arirtociaey 
of  mind  is- now  receiving  its  due. 

But  the  British  Assooiatioa  w  devoted  eadusively  tojlhe  ad* 
vanoement  of  one  aection  of  seienoe.  It  Jias  adopted  the  FbUo^ 
Mphy:  of  Matter.  We  ask,  Is  leBstnifwtanoe  tobeaittasbadflo 
the  Philosopbj  -of  Mind  P  Are  mental  3tmd  moral  pbUosophy  Iq 
he  neglected,  iiecause  natural  piifloaophy  is  Ao  be  promoted  ? 
Certainly  not.  That  .department  ds  otiff8--«-we  wish 'to  puroue  k 
disfimtely  but  aeparatcty.  The  Britirii  As9ooiatiQn'faa8it8«>byect« 
and  we  have^ours'-^-diatinct  ocrtmnlf,  bnt  not  thence  .neciessaiiiy 
hostiffe. 

Fmally :  Let  phrenologists  be  but  true  tolhemsalves  and  th^r 
science,  and  ail  that  they  desire  mmt  be  acoempliaiMd.  Our 
sdence  ^requires  %ut  to  be  known  and  understood  to  Jbe  believed 
and  adopted.  Truth  must  triumph;  (and  of  all  tbememific 
truths  that  have  been  promulgated  foribe  benefit  of  mmi,  we«»n- 
cerety  and  ^firmly  believe  Phnsnokigy  to  faetlie  most  iaapoirtant. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

JMECUUl^TIAiS  £;iUMIN£R,  N0.6&  Boston,  U.  S.>  Nov.  1834.  8va 

AKNALBCr  rHRENQLOGY,  No*  6.    Boston,  U.  &»  Msy  190^    Sva 

1*0£  £I)UCA1'I0NAL  MAGA2:iN£,  Nos.  9,  ie,a&dll;  (Se|^t,Oot^ 
arid  Vhv.  1 839).    ijondon :  SbnpUn,  Mstslkdl,  and  Co. .  8vo. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TrtYSlClAV  AND  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  MA- 
GAZINE, Nos.  1,  2,  and  3;  (Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nor.  1838).  Londoti: 
£.  Palmer.    Bvo, 

THE  ANALYST,  Nos,  II  and  12 ;  (June  and  July  1835).  London :  Simp, 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.    8vo. 

We  have  never  regretted  the  want  of  space  so  much  as  in 
finding  ourselves,  as  we  do  at  present,  compelled  to  notice  in  a 
single  brief  article  so  many  publications  which  individually  de- 
serve more  attention  than  what  it  is  possible  here  to  bestow  up- 
on the  whole. 

The  Christian  Examiner  contains  a  long  ailicle,  entitled 
"  The  Pretensions  of  Phrenology  examined  r  and  the  intention 
of  the  writer  (who  is  a  cloudy  metaphysician)  is  to  prove  those 
pretensions  to  be  groundless.  His  objections  are,  1^,  That 
**  Phrenology  is  materialism  f  2d,  **  That  the  energy  and  per- 
fection of  the  mental  faculties  are  not  always  proportioned  to  the 
development  of  the  brain — that  idiocy,  in  many  cases,  if  not  all, 
consists  in  a  disease  of  the  nerves^ — and  that  insanity  affords  no 
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}»roof  in  Fttv^ar  of'Phranology^  id,  That  camparative  aaatoiiiy 
urniflbes  evideace  against  PAcenokigy.;  4dhf  That.pbraM^kgifts 
admit  no  such  faculty  as  Memory ;  and  5thj  Thaticoosciotisoess 
isinsotted  by  .phtenobgiats,  because  ihfy  do  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
ftoalty  of  the  mind.  Tbese  olgeatians  aie  aUy  and  conolimve- 
}y  replied  lo  in  Thed^nnmk.efJ^hiiuih(Jiigy^  .where  tb^  igacwance 
and  iaogbflUe  dogmatiaKi  of  tbe  ot^ectorare  made  abundantly 
manifest.  We  extract  aabort  specimen  of  his  remarks.  ^^  If 
it  be  maintained,^  says  be,  ^'  that  4be  mind  operates  by  xnfiana 
of  tbe  brain^  we  throw  the  burden  of  proef  on  the.pbysiolq|^ 
and  deaoand  poritwe  demonstralHNi  c^  &e  faet.;  for  we  atc>by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  evidence  hitherto  adduced  in  support 
offt^'  It  istmidi  to.be  feared^  that  wUie  this  sceptical iiaoie 
of  mind  coatinoes,  no  evidence  in  .addition  to  what  is  alseady 
accessible  to  him  will  be  **  positive  ^<  esDUgfa  to  make  him 
change  his  opinion.— Tbe  article  is  characteriaed,  as  usual  witl^i 
such  pveductionBy  by  vogoe^  cbelaiMtovy,  and  sweeping,  as* 
sertioB,4NMl  a  plentinsl  lack  of  knowledge,  of  tbe  ^doctrines iis- 
Sidled.  The  writer  has  inserted  another  paper  on  the  subject  in 
The  New  Sngbmd  Magaxine  for  Mareb ;  where,  wnong  other 
modest  things,  he  says,  **  I  am  conyinced  that  my  reasons  against 
Phrenology  are  unanswerable.^  The  tone  of  his  letter,  how- 
ever, shews  that  he  is  ill  at  ease  on  the  subject. 

Tbe  reply  in  the  Annals  extends  to  aeventy-one  pages,  :and 
Gonstitntes  Article  I.  The  aeoond  is  an  ^^  Anatoancal  'Be- 
port  on  tbe  Skull  of  Sporaheiaa,  by  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtldi^ 
M.  D.*"  The  Amensions  are  carefully  noted,  the  appearances 
of  the  bones  described,  and  the  article  illustrated  by  horizontal 
and  vertical  secUoas^if  the  skulK  Dr  Spurzheim  died  on  10th 
November  18S2,  and  bis  brain  usas  weighed  on  the  19tb.  *^  Be- 
ing present,^  says  Dr  Sbnrtleff,  ^*  I  tookan  acoountof  the  weight, 
which,  after  deducftaog  that  ef  tbe  aapkans,  &c  which  were  used, 
was  exactly  three  poonds  seven  oonoes  and  ^one  dram,  or  £fty- 
five  and  one«eightti  iouooes  avotedupois.  The  brain  was  pre- 
viously deprived  of  its  liqaors,  and  clivested  of  the  dura  mater.'^ 
The  mmensions  of  the  swoll  differ  very  slightly  from  those  pub- 
lished in  our  89th  number.  The  discrepance  is  nD<doubt  owing 
to  our  measurements  having  been  taken  from  a  oast. 

Article  III.  is  a  review  dT  the  89th,  40th,  and  41st  Numbers 
of  this  Journal.  The  Kviewer  is  pleased  to  estimate  our  la. 
hours  very  highly,  and  gives  lAiem  mcme  applause  than  w^caa 
wdl  admit  their  title  to.  Article  IV.  is  headed  ^*  Last  Death 
of  Phrenology  ;  e&cted  by  the  Mask  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
By  Wm.  B.  Fowk.''  Articte  V.  is  a  ''  Phrenologiaa  Analysis  of 
Infant  Education,^'  extracted,  along  with  that  which  follows, — 
namely,  a  review  of  the  Paris  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  5, — 
from  our  own  pages.     The  seventh  and  last  article  (on  phreno- 
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logical  quacks)  is  reprinted  in  our  present  Number.  We  aver 
much  pleased  with  the  zeal  and  talent  which  the  May  Number 
of  the  Annals  exhibits. 

The  Educational  Magazine  next  demands  our  attention* 
It  is  published  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  one  shilling,  and 
contains  much  valuable  and  important  information  relative  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  education.  The  contributions 
of  practical  men,  as  well  as  of  educationists  more  exclusive- 
ly speculative,  are  solicited  and  published ;  while,  at  the  same 
Ume,  the  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  storehouse,  in 
which  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  regard  to  education  is  col- 
lected  from  contemporary  journals  and  other  publications.  The 
conductors  are  liberal  thinkers  and  sincere  philanthrc^ists-^ 
men  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  every  grade  of  society  in 
knowledge,  happiness,  virtue,  and  religion.  The  importance 
of  moral  training,  especially  in  Infant  Schools,  is  strenuous- 
ly advocated ;  and  the  means  of  reform  in  every  branch  of 
education  are  largely  discussed.  But  what  is  peculiarly  gram 
tifying  to  us  as  phrenologists  is,  that  the  conductors  seem  fully 
aware  of  the  momentous  truth,  that  to  effect  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  man,  we  must  take  the  preliminary 
step  of  improving  his  physical  organization — on  the  condition 
of  which  the  efficiency  and  just  balance  of  the  faculties  so  es- 
sentially depend.  It  is  their  aim  ^^  to  provide  a  record  of  all 
such  mental  and  physiological  facts  as  shall  tend  to  produce  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  effect  of  physical  innuences,  and  thus  to  enlist  the  teacher 
as  one  of  the  best  observers  of  these  facts ; — to  apply  mental 
science  to  instruction,  and  to  establish  the  art  of  teaching  upon 
the  basis  of  sound  philosophy,  and  in  connexion  with  the  orga- 
nic and  moral  laws;'--and  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the  philo- 
sopher, the  physician,  and  the  medical  practitioner,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education, — ^with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  medical 
science  may  be  held  subsidiary  to  the  science  of  education, 
how  far  moral  remedies  may  be  applied  to  the  Ixidy,  and  to 
what  degree  bodily  remedies  act  upon  the  mind.*"  Such,  and 
similar  to  these,  hieing  the  objects  of  The  Educational  Maga- 
zine^  we  regard  it  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  battle  fought 
by  ourselves ;  and  trust  it  will  meet  with  the  encouragement 
which  it  deserves.  Without  identifying  themselves  with  Phre- 
nology, the  conductors  speak  very  favourably  of  its  utility  and 
merits,  and  forcibly  maintain  its  title  to  receive  a  sober  and 
candid  consideration.  The  author  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
•*  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching,''  three  of  which  have  appear- 
ed, takes  Phrenology  throughout  as  the  groundwork  of  hib 
discussions. 
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The  Christian  Physician  has  three  leading  aims^— to  teach 
Phrenology ;  to  shew  that  happiness  is  the  invariable  result  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  misery  the  punishment  of 
their  neglect ;  and  to  advocate  liberal  views  in  politics,  and  to- 
leration in  religion.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  pages,  and  is 
sold  at  fourpence.  The  conductors  have  our  best  wishes  for 
their  success.  An  essay  on  Phrenology  is  contributed  to  each 
number  by  Dr  Epps.  From  his  second  paper  we  extract  the 
following  instructive  case : — ^^  A  boy,  aged  nine  years,  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  forehead  :  he  was  taken  up  insensible ; 
the  skull  was  driven  in  in  the  situation  of  the  organs  of  Causa- 
lity and  Wit  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  He  lost  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  brains,  perhaps  two  table-spoonsful.  He 
was,  by  the  skill  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  Kent,  restored  to 
health,  and  went  to  school,  and,  though  not  bright,  did  his 
duties  at  school  as  well  as  most  boys.  He  entered  into  busi- 
ness after  serving  an  apprenticeship;  and  forthwith  became 
liable  to  fits.  The  exercise  of  his  reflective  powers  in  arranging 
the  business  concerns  awakened  the  affection  of  the  brain  pro^ 
duced  by  the  injury,  and  thus  the  fits  were  induced.  He  found, 
moreover,  that  these  attacks  came  on  generally  when  his  mind 
had  most  thinking  to  perform  ;  and,  also,  if  he  could  direct  his 
mind  into  other  cnannds  just  before  the  attack  came  on,  he 
avoided  the  attack.  The  consequence  arising  has  been  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  business.^  This  case  is  adduced 
by  Dr  Epps  as  air  ulustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind  is 
often  supposed  to  be  uninjured  by  disease  of  the  brain,  be- 
cause the  patient  is  able  to  answer  questions  correctly,  and  to 
conduct  himself  with  propriety  among  his  acquaintances.  But 
although  this  be  the  case,  still  the  intellect  may  be  utterly  in- 
capacitated for  acting  vigorously  in  circumstances  requiring  ef- 
fort or  application.  Had  the  mind  of  this  boy  been  judg^  of 
before  he  left  school,  it  might  have  been  pronounced  perfectly 
uninjured  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  necessity  arose  for  applying  the 
faculties  energetically  to  the  business  of  life,  the  effect  oi  the 
lesion  became  very  apparent. 

The  Analyst  is  a  monthly  journal  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  printed  formerly  at  Worcester,  but  now  at  Bir- 
mingham. We  have  looked  into  the  greater  part  of  the  11th 
and  ISth  Numbers,  and  think  the  work  conducted  with  much 
ability.  No.  XI.  contains  a  spirited  paper  by  Neville  Wood, 
Esq.  entitled,  "  Some  Remarks  on  a  Review  of  a  Paper  on 
Phrenology  by  Dr  Milligan."^  It  relates  to  the  parallelism  of 
the  tables  of  the  skull,  a  subject  on  which  Dr  Milligan  was 
fond  of  carping  against  the  phrenologists,  though  without  any 
distinguished  success.      As  an  objection  to  Phrenology,  the 
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want  of  absolute  paraSefism  of  the  tables  is  now^  -we-  believe, 
unWersally  abandoned. 

The  l^h  Namber  of  Tke  Analyst  cmtaiDt  an  eoiceUent  |ni» 
per,  entitled,  ^  Remarks  on  Pfarencdogy  as  applied  to  £diica* 
tion«^  We  kitended  to  extract  a  portion  of  it,  but,  having  no 
more  qoaoe,  fsuat  content  oiirsdvea  with  reocMnmendiDg  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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Ediiibubah.— On  16th,  23d,  .and  25Ui  September,  a  course  of  three  lec- 
tures was  delivered  in  Clyde  Street  Hall  by  l^r  John  Epps,  on  the  applira. 
iions  of  Vhsmuikigj  to  educaUon,  crimJnal  legifUtian,  and  government.  NoU 
■miiliading  the  un&Tourable  state  of  the  weather  on  all  the  evenings^  the 
attendance  was  numerous  and  resectable.— *Mr  Combe  is  at  present  lecturing 
once  a^wedc  on  Moral  FhiiosopoT  to  the  Philosophical  Association,  in  the 
Waterloo  Boomfl.    His  audience,  mtberto,  has  been  609  persons. 

The  iblloving  office-kmers  of  the  £dUibtt»h  SUiical  Society  for  the  Study 
and  Pracfeical  AppHcattonof  Phrenology  (which  meets  in  the  Uuivsersity  every 
Friday  evening,  at  half'^Mst  eight  oVlockj  were  elected  on  13th  November :—. 
A.  G.  Hunter  and  WilUam  B.  Hodgson,  Prendentt ;  Robert  Cox,  Secretary  ; 
Thomas  MofTatt,  Treamrtr  ;  Georse  Cruikshank,  lAbntrkm ;  Alexander  Ire- 
land, WiUiam  Brown,  WilUam  ^ichol,  Andiew  BxBfh,  and  Abeam  Cox, 
CouneUhre, 

GiJsaow,^*-JL  «oiifae  of  le^ures  an  Phrenology  was  deliverad  bj  Dr  Weir 
in  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  during  September  and  October  last>  to  about 
one  hundred  auditors.  Phrenology  will  be  taught  this  winter  in  the  Ander. 
ston,  Cakott,  and  Potter's  Institutions— <tn  the  two  former  by  Mr  Gullan,  and 
in  the  l«it  by  Mr  Duffi  The  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society  has  commenced 
ita  iriffitingf  with  the  prospect  of  an  animated  session.  The  omce-bearers  are — 
Dr  WUKwn  Weir,  President;  Mr  Charles  M' William  and  Dr  Maxwell, 

and  Mr  Kichard  S.  Cunliff,  Seeretmry. 


Duiri>EK— -The  Dundee  Medianics  Plurenologlcal  Society  was  instituted 
in  March  1826,  and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  1831  met  regularly  once 
a  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  essays,  holding  phrenological  conver- 
aations^and  borrowing  jmd  istuming  books.  The  entry-money  was  two  shil- 
tinif^  and  a  weekly  aum  of  twopence  was  afterwards  exacted,  till  the  whole 
payments  Amounted  to  a  pound,  when  the  member  became  free  of  all  farther 
demands.  Under  thb  system  the  society  flourished  well,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable number  of  books  and  casts.  In  December  IS31,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  make  arrangements  so  that  any  individual  could  get  the  use  of 
Che  library  for  a  guarter  without  entering  the  society,  and  this  plan  has  been 
eminently  succesmiL  The  librarian  attends  every  Saturday  evening  from  eight 
to  mne  o*dock.  Members  pay  3d«  a  quarter,  and  subscribers,  lecommended 
(by  members,  pay  4d.,  both  m  advance.  For  new  nnmbers  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gicaUoumaly  every  reader  pays  a  penny  per  diem  for  the  first  two  weeks 
after  publication,  |d.  per  diem  for  the  second  fortnight,  and  Jd.  per  diem  for 
the  next  eight  weeks.  The  society  possesses  seven  copies  of  Combe's  Sys- 
tem, Ibarof  bis  £lenienta,  eight  of  his  Constitution  of  Man,  two  of  his  lietter 
to  ^^Qrey,  two  of  Dr  Combe*s  Physbkgy,  one  of  his  Observations  on  Men- 
tal Derangement,  three  of  J^r  Spurzheim*s  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phreno- 
logy, a  oomplete  set  of  the  Phrenological  Jonmaland  duplicates  of  many  of 
the  numibers,  with  a  variety  of  other  phrenological,  as  well  as  antiphrenola- 
ffical,  publications  There  is  also  a  collection  of  casts.  The  society's  in- 
come  in  1632,  was  L.  8,  12s. ;  in  1833,  L.  7>  Gs. ;  in  1834,  L.  7 :  16 :  8|.  We 
mention  these  facts  because  they  may  serve  as  useful  hints  in  other  quarters. 


CuPAA*FirB.*-Tbe  PtHrmwlogicai  Society  h«ve  was  fomiuiUv  coMtlUited 
on  27th  August  1835.  Mr  Thomas  Pvatt  was  appointed  VreAaeaif  and  *Mr 
Alexander  Black  Secretary  and  Tyeamiver.  The  miniber  tif  memben  In  tJie 
middle  of  September  was^tiveifijr.  -At  Hie  first  meeting,  Mr  Pratt  vead  an 
address,  In  which  he  pointed  out  the  usee  of  Pbreaologv,  and  the  best  method 
of  studying  it.  As  strangers  are  admitted  to  the  meetings,  a  considerable  ac- 
cession of  members  is  expected.  Messrs  Pratt  and  -Bhu*k  intend  to  address 
the  Socktj  alternately  at  the  winter  meetingB,  which  occur  once  a4bPt« 
niffht  A  supply  of  casts  has  been  obtained.  We  are  infi>rmed  that  a  Phre* 
nological  Soaety  has  been  formed  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Newbuigh, 
and  another  at  Kirriemuir  in  -Foi^rshire* 


G&CEKOCK — ^Exttaet  from  the  Oremtdck  InttUigeneer^  11th  November 
1835 : — ^  Last  night,  I>r  Wood  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  on  Ana- 
tomy, PhysioloflT,  and  Ptn^nology,  in  the  RMrmed  Presbyterian  CfauRh, 
West  Stewart  Street.  The  auditory  was  highly  respectable,  end  listeeed 
throughout  with  marked  attention,  maniftsting  their  approbatbn  tif  ihe  ')ee<> 
turer^  aiguments  by  load  applanse.  Dr  Womi,  previous  to  the  ceteauBuce* 
ment  of  the  lecture,  passed  a  merited  coniphment  on  our  townsman,  John 
Denniston,  Esq.,  of  whom  be  said,  that  ^  if  4is  other  avocations  did  not4nter* 
fere,  he  would  rtiortly  shine  among  the  brightest  luminaries  of  wAegaee%^ 
After  a  very  interesting  prelection,  which  was  curtailed  from  the  'indinesi- 
tion  of  the  lecturer,  Dr  wood  concluded  by  mentioning,  that  he  wonla  de* 
liver  the  first  lecture  of  the  course  on  the  structuM  of  the  bones,  on  Friday 
evening.** 

Newcastlk..— At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Combe*s  lectures  mentioned  in  th.e 
eighth  article  of  our  present  number,  a  Phrenological  Society  was  formed  at 
Newcastle.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  Uth  November,  when  laws  were 
adopted,  and  office-bearers  appointed.  Mr  John  Fife  pvesided,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  veiy  numerous. 

Ports  itrouTB Dr  Englcdue,  a  gentleman  of  high  talent,  wish  whom  we 

had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  dnring  his  resident  in  Bdinburgli 
last  winter,  and  who  was  then  a  vigorous  advocate  of  Phrenology  In  the  Roytfl 
Medical  Society,  has  lately  delivered  several  lectures  on  that  science  at  tlii 
Philosophical  Society  of  Portsmouth.  We  extract  the  fbllowii^  notice  of  his 
second  lecture  irom  the  Hampshhre  TeUtjfraph  of  2fith  October  1835  :_^  Dr 
Engledue  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  Phrenolocy,  last  evenii^  to  a  Tery 
crowded  and  highly  interested  audience,  at  the  Philosophical  Society.  fISs 
attention  was  particularly  applied  to  the  points  suggested  in  the  -former  no- 
\tice  we  took  of  his  lecture ;  afler  which  he  commenced  iUs  details  of  tlie 
science,  by  explaining  and  illustrating  a  fkw  of  the  propensities  constitntii^ 
the  animal  nart  of  the  human  mind.  After  his  lecture,  the  President,  Mr 
J.  W.  Wilflams,  invited  the  members  to  a  discussion  upon  the  ««lnect,  which 
being  generally  declined,  he  delivered  himself  of  that  'priming*  Ae  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  lectures  had  enabled  hhn  to  elfMt,  as  a  deter- 
mined anti-phrenoluflist ;  and  a  more  puling  attack  upon  the  sdenoe^  a  mote 
contradictorv,  absuro,  jumbling  of  ideas,  more  illogical  inferences^  more  heat- 
ed declamation  devoid  of  prooS^  or  senseless  tirade  against  a  adioace  fbimdea 
on  observation  and  deduction,  we  never  witnessed.  He  had  the  hardtlMod 
(with  such  a  host  of  eminent  authoritiea  against  him)  to  designate  it  *  aiwr- 
barous  svstem  of  physical  {w^MtMon — a  truhy  science,  that  would  die  awi^ 
as  all  fiuse  delusions  have  done  (Instancing  astrology !)  when  ihe  present  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  mind  shall  have  been  more  matmnely  advanoed  ;* 
and  with  jeering,  scoffing,  and  raaukish  ridicule,  the  scientific  PresMent  Med 
out  his  hour,  and  sat  down  with  evident  unbounded  self-satiafltctioii  aadcom. 
placency.  Dr  Engledue,  in  a  comprehensive  and  smart,  though  t«>lef  veply, 
most  enbctually  destroyed  the  imaginary,  tradiy,  though  in  liu  own  ovAnlen 
iacontrovertibie,  castles  in  the  air,  of  the  worthv  President,  and,  witn  true 
phrenological  spirit,  dared  him  to  the  proofs  of  his  wild  assertions.    The 
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greatest  inters  pervades  most  classes  of  the  community  on  this  interesting 
subject ;  and  therefore  we  are  happj  to  find  that  it  is  to  be  kept  alive  by  Dr 
Engledue's  third  lecture,  on  Friday,  October  30. 

**  The  Portsmouth  Phrenological  Society  held  their  first  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day  evening,  at  the  Old  Town  Hall,  when  Dr  Scott  of  Haslar  delivered  an 
introductory  lecture.  On  Thursday  next  Dr  Engledue  will  deliver  the  first 
of  a  series  of  six  lectures,  which  he  intends  givmg  during  the  present  ses- 
sion." 

Phrskological  Courtship. — ^The  following  is  the  most  recent  specimen 
of  antiphrenological  wit  which  we  have  seen.  It  appeared  in  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  of  31  st  October,  and  is  here  inserted  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 
**We  regret  extremely  that  the  manner  in  which  courtships  are  to  be  con- 
ducted on  such  principles  has  not  been  described,  or  even  ninted  at,  though 
it  is  easy  to  guess  it.  We  suspect,  however,  it  must  be  attended  at  first  with 
some  inconvenience.  We  fear  even  open  rebellion,  and  much  heresy  for  a 
time,  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  fair  sex.  But  we  doubt  not  that  very 
soon  common  sense,  regard  for  the  public  benefit,  and  the  overpowering  con* 
sideration  of  self-interest,  will  bend  male  and  female  to  see  the  necessity,  ex- 
pediency, and  justice  of  the  practical  adoption  of  that  excellent  maxim,  <Claw 
me,  and  I'll  claw  you.'  Ball-rooms  will  probably  exhibit  many  scenes  which 
may  seem  strange  till  habit  reconcile  us 

to  recogniBe 
A  grandeur  in  the  Bcratcbings  of  the  head. 

Wigs  will  assuredly  be  indispensable  for  the  ladies— (what  a  deal  of  poetry 
will  go  by  the  roots  !) — and  wigs,  too,  that,  like  certain  stays  we  have  seen  ad- 
vertised, may  be  removed  '  wiu  the  rapidity  of  lightning.*  A  love-letter  will 
probably  run  as  follows : — 

^ '  DiviKE  Louisa, — I  need  not  remind  ^you  that  last  night  I  feU — (not 
emotions,  raptures,  and  soul- thrilling  transports) — but  your  Sumps.  On  re- 
turning home  I  also  felt  my  own.  And  I  hasten  to  inform  you — while  17 
(Hope)  is  throbbing  like  an  earthquake  in  my  brain — that  all  my  development 
of  33  {Language)  is  insufiicient  to  describe  my  state,  on  finding  that  a  kind 
Froviaence  has  ordained,  that  for  every  bump  on  your  beloved  head,  there 
rises  a  corresponding  bump  on  mine.  Dearest  girl,'  need  I  say  more  ?  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  and  29  (Phuoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Concentrativeness,  and 
Order)^  are  so  harmoniously  protuberant  in  both  of  us,  that  I  can  have  no 
doubt  either  of  a  laive  fiunily  or  a  happy  home.  Your  23  and  24  {Fcrm  and 
S%9e\  and  the  26  (Colouring)  on  your  cneeks,  are  indeed  h  ravir.  Sweet  soul, 
do  allow  your  13  (Benevolence)  to  name  as  soon  as  possible  your  31  and  27 
CTvne  and  Place).  Oh  may  no  30s  (Kvents)  ever  cross  our  17s  (Hopes) — and 
for  the  present  believe  that  I  am  wholly  engrossed  with  No.  1  (Amativeness). 
—Thine,  Frederic  Augustus.* 

*^  The  last  allusion  in  the  letter  might,  in  the  common  parlance  of  this  iron  and 
matter-of-fiict  age,  be  grossly  misinterpreted,  but  it  will  be  fitirly  understood 
in  the  golden  era  of  Phrenology.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  then,  likewise,  our 
explanations  of  the  numbers  will  be  wholly  supeifiuous. 

*'  Well,  such  is  the  vision  of  the  phrenologist— [Is  the  writer  serious  in 
making  this  averment  ?  If  so,  he  is  chargeable  with  grossly  distorting  the 
truth.] — and  we  dare  say  very  few  of  our  readers  wish  us  to  follow  it  fiinher. 
The  m^'ority  of  the  world  will  be  contented  with  us  to  take  the  heads  on  thdr 
shoulders  for  granted ;  as  also  its  interior  machinery  and  apparatus.'* 

Dr  Caldwell— Extract  firom  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint*s  Sketches  of  the 
Literature  of  the  United  Stotes,  in  The  Athenaum :— «  Dr  Charles  Caldwell,  of 
Lexington,  a  medical  professor  in  the  University  there,  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  our  most  industrious  writers  in  various  walks.  Some  of  his  first 
productions  drew  on  him  unsparing  ridicule.  But,  possessing  a  powerful  and 
searching  mind,  with  unusual  capacities  for  original  investigation,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  an  opulent  endowment  determined  to  find  scope,  he  wrote  on, 
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de6pite  ridicule  and  neglect,  until  he  has  extorted  from  the  public  an  admig- 
Bion  of  his  talents  and  powers,  espedallj  profound  physiolo^cal  knowledge, 
and  acquaintance  with  tne  philosophy  of  medicine.  He  stanas  acknowled^d 
as  the  head  and  almost  the  founder  of  Phrenology  in  the  United  States, — a 
circumstance  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ridicule  with  which  his 
numerous  writings  have  been  met.  The  many  medals  for  dissertations  on  me* 
di<^  subjects  which  he  has  obtained,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Phreno- 
logy, which  already  numbers  among  its  followers  many  ot  our  best  and  most 
endowed  scholars,  is  proof  that  the  possession  of  talents,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance, will  finally  triumph  over  ridicule  and  prejudice,  as  the  sun  gained 
the  prize  in  the  struggle  with  the  clouds.*' 

Ihpobtance  op  PHBEiioi.OGY. — *'Tbe  science  of  Phrenology,  strictly,  be« 
longs  to  natural  history.... The  facts  and  inferences  are  such  as  involve  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  race,  without  excepting  any  rank,  pursuit, 
or  calling  whatever." — Loudon's  Mag.  of  NaL  Hi$Ly  No.  54,  p.  581. 

Ikventiok  IK  Dreams. — ^The  following  curious  case,  stated  to  have  oc-* 
curred  to  an  enlightened  lawyer,  is  recorded  in  a  late  publication  of  high  ta- 
lent and  excellent  moral  tendency,  ^^  The  Cabinet ;  a  Series  of  Essays,  Moral 
and  literary ;"  Edinburgh,  1835,  voL  ii.  p.  315.  After  alluding  to  the  gene- 
ral want  of  value  and  precision  in  our  sleeping  inventions,  the  lawyer  pro- 
ceeds ; — *^  But  there  are  odd  enoueh  exceptions ;  where  one  would  almost 
think  that  the  mind  in  sleep  not  only  received  very  precise  communications, 
but  actually  received  them  irom  others,  and  did  not  invent  them  herself.  For 
instance,  1  dreamt  the  other  night  that  several  persons  who  were  jointly  in« 
terested  in  a  lawsuit,  came  to  consult  me  at  my  chambers.  One  of  them  acted 
as  spokesman  for  the  rest,  and  began  to  tell  me  the  case,  while  I  took  notes  of 
what  be  said.  Near  the  commencement  of  his  stoiy,  some  circumstance  escaped 
me ;  but,  hoping  that  this  might  be  supplied  by  the  after  narrative,  I  forbore 
to  interrupt  him  for  some  time.  I  was,  hov^ver,  disappointed.  He  did  not 
repeat  the  fact  omitted,  and  for  want  of  it,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  understand 
him.  So  I  stopped  him,  and  begged  that  he  would  restate  what  I  had  lost. 
He  did  so :  and  I  then  clearly  saw  its  application,  and  understood  the  whole 
case.  Now,  if  this  part  omitted  was  all  my  own  invention,  like  the  rest,  this 
was  a  strange  circuitous  way  to  bring  it  out.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
process  on  awaking,  that  I  immediately  noted  down  the  whole  circumstancea, 
while  fresh  in  my  recollection.*'  In  the  same  essay  allusion  is  made  to  the 
&ct  that  our  sleeping  thoughts  take  much  of  their  character  from  the  state  of 
our  body-^beins  agreeable  or  otherwise,  as  the  body  is  at  ease  or  in  pain.  To 
this  general  rufe  uie  following  exception  is  related  in  page  319.  ^'  I  had 
gone  to  bed  with  an  acute  headach,  which  kept  me  awake  for  some  time. 
At  length  I  fell  asleep,  and  presentlv  found  myself  walking  down  a  grassy 
slope  in  a  garden,  where  all  around  me  was  sunshine,  verdure,  and  fra- 
grance. I  held  by  the  hand  a  beautiful  child  of  two  vears  old,  whom,  to 
complete  the  encliantment,  I  fancied  my  own.  The  child  made  a  false  step, 
and  would  have  fallen ;  but  swung  round  by  the  hold  which  I  kept  of  his 
hand.  Though  not  hurt,  he  was  frightened,  and  began  to  whimper.  I  caught 
him  up  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  him :  then,  to  divert  his  distress,  I  pretended 
to  slip,  as  he  had  done ;  and,  with  an  antic  gesture,  gradually  and  gently 
threw  myself  backwards  on  the  turf,  stiU  holdmg  his  fiice  opposite  to  mine. 
The  child  was  so  much  tickled  at  my  imitation  and  gestures,  that  he  fell  a- 
laughing  through  his  tears.  With  this  image  before  me,  perhaps  the  loveliest 
in  nature,  I  awoke.  I  had  slept  about  two  hours ;  and  the  pain  under  which  I 
fell  asleep,  I  found  undiminished ;  and  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the 
same  spot,  that  I  had  reason  to  think  that  it  had  never  abated.  But  so 
agreeable  was  the  impression  left  by  my  dream,  that  it  lasted  for  some  time 
after  I  awoke,  and  almost  balanced  my  bodily  pain.** 

The  British  Cyclopedia  (London,  1836,  vol.  ii.)  contains  a  well-writ- 
ten article  on  Phrenology,  obviously  from  the  pen  of  some  one  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject.    The  article,  which 
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i»  entirely  ih  its  fiivour,  commences  in  tbe  fcllowinff  manner  :-^'<  TliiB  science 
may  be  said  to  ow^e  its  origin  to  tfae  labours  of  GftlTand  Spurssbeim ;  aAd  it  is 
but  justice  to  the  memory  of  tho^e  distinguished  physioloffists^  now  no  more, 
to  say  tiiat  they  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  a  degree  of  opposttion,  which 
nntfaiiig  but  the  imnni table  power  of  truth  could*  have  withstood."  And  the 
writer  concludes  thus  i~^**  In  cbsing  the  present  article,  which  is  of  neces- 
sity but  a  brief  outline  of  a  science  which  has  engaged  the  attention  and  em- 
ployed-the  pens  of  some  of  the  first  philosophem  of  the  present  da^i,  we  must 
b»  pardoned  fbr  repeating  our  conviction  that  its  fundamental  prtodiiles  are 
eridently  based  in  tfae  truths  of  reason  and  soknce^  Many  of  the  mmor  de- 
tails,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  technical  parts  ^  Phretaohnfyt  do  pet,  bow- 
ever,  deserre  such  unqualified  acquiescence^  Indeed  we  find  some  of  its 
warmest  suppoitera  who  differ  from  each  othei^  not  mex^ely  with-  regfurd  Co 
the  naoan,  biit  evan^aa  to  tbe  actual  fwncdtionsorsomeof.the  reoq^used 
^i^nsh  Shailf  however,  so  aploidid,  so:  philesepbical  a  fabric  ba  held  as 
worthless,  merely  because  a  oopiag  stone  is  disarranged)  or*  even  wanting? 
Ko ;  let  us  continue  to  take  nature  for  our  guide,  ami,  by  multiplying  and 
classifying  the  fiiets.as  they  are  presented  in  hex  great  storehouse,  complete 
for  oiue^v^s- a, superstructure^  which  will  aiVerwairdB  shine  as  one  vfthe 
firoudest  memeatoe  of  the  seienoe  <if  tbe  present  century.*' 


Beligious  JEpucATiOK.^.-^  paper,  on  Phrenology,  in  the  seventh  number 
.of  The  JSdue^iUnai  Mtigatdne^  oontauu  some  very  sensible  and  graphic  remarks 
,on  tbe  education  of  the  religious  faculties.,    We  ffive  a  short,  extract  :^^ 

"'  y^ify  improper  ibud.  baa  been,  presented  to  uiese  Acuities ;  andibud,  iU 
self.properybasrbeen  presented  in  au  improper  way. 

^  To  illustrate.  Barents  act  most  unwisely  iu  this  matter.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing children  to  leara  the  truths  and  duties  of  religioni^  as  matters  of  in- 
ierence,  from  the  interesting  tales  of.  S€ripture»  they  seek  to  drive  home  on 
their  children  abatnul  doeirbMl  tnUbs, 

'^  Thus  the  Assembly's  Catechism  is  taught  to  almost  every  child  in  Scotland. 
One  of  the  first  questions-is,.  ^  What  isine  chi^ejid.  qfman  $*  The  answer  is, 
^  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him.'  Now,  here  is  an  abstract  truth.  The  child 
eannot  comprehend  this.  He  asks, '  What  is  it  to  glorify^God  ?'  and  is  told, 
'  To  be  a  good  boy  ;*  and  to  be  a  good  boy,  is  to  do  as  he  is  hidden. 

^'  The  poor  little  fellow  finds  it  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  l>e  a  good 
boy»  according  to  the  definition  of  a  good  boy  generally  held  by  such  indivi- 
duals ;  for  to  be  '  a  good  boy^^  consists  in  submiUing  quietly  to  every  whim 
of  those  who  are  in  a  middle  childhood ;  in  sitting  &wii  at  table  as  stifi^as  a 
poker ;  in  repeatinff  slowly  a  grace  before  mealsy  of  which  he  does  nut  under- 
stand one  word;  when  speaking  candidly,, to  be  told  that  *  little  boys  should 
not  teU  what  they  think  V  in  sitting  down  every  Sundav,  and  reading  the 
Bible  very  slowly  to  the  ^od  fitther — the  &ther  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
select  passages  which  will  mterest  the  child,  such  as  the  Idstory  of  Joseph ; 
in  receiving  quietly,  when  asking  for  any  explanation  of  that  which  he  is 
reading,  the  command,  ^  Go  on ;'  m  goinff  to  church,  and  sitting  still  with  his 
little  eyes  fixed  on  the  ministen  pretendmg  to  listen  to  all  that  the  preacher 
may  say^  whereas  perhaps  not  nve  sentences  in  the  whole  sermon  arie  intel- 
l^ble  to  the  sham  listeners.  If  eoing  to  sleep,  to  be  wdced  by  a  touah  push. 
When  the  hymns  come,  the  child  is  obliged  to  stand  up,  and  if  he  does  not 
.sing,  the  father  pushes  him  in  the  hack,  and  says,  '  Sing,  sing,'  whereas  the 
sentiments  which  the  chihl  is  called  upon  to  sin^  he  cannot  understand ;  and 
they  may  be  auch,  that,  in  singing  theroi  he  tells  a  lie,  and  states  that  he  feek 
what  he  has  never  felt. 

*<  The  child  beiiyp  taught  that  in  these  things  consists  tbe  glorifying  of 
God,  finds  the  nving  glory  to  God  a  very  burdensome  duty,  and  is  led  to 
hate  religion,  which  u  represented  as  consisting  of  such  practices ;,  whereas, 
were  the  child  taught  tht^t  God's  glory  consists  in  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  in  their  fulfilling  those  beauteous  intents  which  He  has  ordained 
them  to  fulfil---namely,  enjoying  all  the  delights  of  acquiring  and  giving  in- 
iVirmation,  i^rylng  into  the  wonaers  of  nature,  and  gratif^'ijig  a11  the  powers  of 
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the  imellect,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  connected  with  the  animal  feelings  to 
an  extent,  and  in  a  ¥Fay,  so  as  always  to  make  them  pleasant,  and  studving  to 
make  his  comrades  as  happy  as  he  can,  thus  difiiising  peace  on  earth  and*  good- 
will among  meny^-we  should  find  that  the  child  would  readily  acknowledge 
this  Qod^s  fflory,  and  that  his  own  dignified  happiness  consists  in  giving 
glory  to  GoL** 

A  ehei^  edition  of  Mr  Combe's  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  was  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  October,  in  royal  Ovo^  double  columnS)  at  the  price 
of  Is.  6d. ;  and  Uie  whole  impression  of  more  than  two  thousand  copies  was 
sold  in  ten  day&  Five  thousand  additional  copies  have  been  thrown-  ofi^  and 
the-deannd  contimies  unabated.  We  extract  the  following  particulars  from 
a  notice  profixed  to  the  volume  t-^ 

"  Mr  Henderson's  trustees,  with  every  wish  to  continue  to  aid  the  <^rcu1a- 
tion  of  the  work  by  reducing  the  price,  liave  not  the  means  of  doing  so*  The 
onlv  sum,  at  present,  appli<»ble  by  them,  to  the  advancement  of  Phrenulogy, 
is  that  remaining  annually  after  payment  of  the  legacies  and' annuities;  afnd 
from  all  the  annuitants  being  alive^  and  likely  to  live  for  many  years,  its 
amount  is  so  small,  that  the  edition  of  March  1835  antidpated  the.surplus  dT 
two  years.  Their  means  being  thus  limited,  the  Trustees  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumscribing  their  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  third 
edition  to  a  very  small  sum ;  and  in  consequence,  it  continues  to  be  sold  in 
one  volume  12mo,  consisting  of  ^382  pages,  at  ibur  shillings.  This  price,  how- 
ever, is  much  too  high  to  adrait  of  an  extensive  purchase  of  the  work  by  the 
operative  classes ;  for,  assuming  their  averageannual  income  to  be  fifty  pounds 
(an  estimate  above  rather  than  below  the  truth)^  a  book  at  one  shilling  would 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  means  of  purchase,  than  one  at  ten  shilfrngs 
would  do  to  a  class  whose  income  was  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  From 
overlooking  this  obvious  fiict,  and, observing  that  the  operatives  do  not  pur- 
chase books  on  moral  and  intellectual  science,  the  inference  is  unjustly  drawn 
that  they  have  no  natural  taste  for  them.  One  result  of  this  conviction  has 
been,  that  whenever  Sirorlis  have  been  got  up  byi^e  higher  acd  middle  classes 
for  the  instruction'  of  tlie  pecnde,  such  subjects  have  been  oaief ally  avoided. 
The  Libnurv  of  tJseftil  Knowiedte  the  Perniy  Magazine,^  and  almost  ailthe 
cheap  weekly  publications^  with  3ie  exception  of  OiambeiB^  Journal,  might 
be  ref^iTCd  tb  as  examples;  and  er^n  Lotd'BrDugliam,  tiie  great-  patron  of 
the  education  of  the  pednle^  has  been  misled  so  why  the  nopnlar  opinfcto, 
as  to  havepubliihed'tttefint  volume  of  a  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology  ^  oen- 
taining  less  than  one-half 'of  the  Quantity  of  type  in  the  present  volume,  a^ 
eight  shillings,  a  sum  quiOe^  b^onn  the  means  or  the  mass  of  British  opem- 
tiVefc  In  like  manner,  the  Trustees  of  the  late^Karl  of  Bridgewster,  withtfae 
munifloent  donation  of  eight  thousand  pounds  at  their  command,  fbrdiBbrii^  a 
knowledge  of  Natuml'Tneology,  have  so  managed  its  application,  that  they 
have  procured  the  publication  of  e%ht  diflbrent  treatises  at  actually  higher 
prices  than  would  have  been  chargra,  had  bocAsellers  themselves  brought 
tiiemfbrwar^  as  speculations  of  their  own  $  whereas,  bv  producing  ene^  able 
and' comprehensive  work,  at  a  cheap  rate,  tfaev  might  have  Insured  its  wide 
difibaion  among  that  class  of  the  community  which  stands  motb  in  need  of  ih- 
struction,  but  which  lias  the  smallest  means  of  purchasing'  expensive  books. 
These  fiiots  appear  to  prove,  either  that  they  and  Loni  Brougham  do  not 
conrider  Natural  Theology  as  a  fit  subject  fbr  the  instruction  or  the  people, 
or  that  they  doubt  tlie  people's  inclination  to  be  so  instructed.  The  first  pro- 
nosition  cannot  be  seriously  maintained ;  and  the  second,  when  examinee,  is 
round  not  to  rest  on  any  stable  foundation. 

**  One  important  effect  of  the  sale  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  present  work 
at  the  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  within  two  months,  is  to  shake  the 
above-mentioned  prepossession  to  thie  fbundation ;  because  it  appears  to  shew 
that  the  operative  classes  do  take  an  interest  in  works  on. ethical  subjects,  and 
are  disposed  to  study  them  extensively  and  with  avidity,  if  only  placed  with- 
in their  reach.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the  author,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Messrs  Chambers,  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  instructors  of  the 
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people,  has  ventured  to  publish  the  present  edition,  in  a  fonn  resembling  thAt 
of  the  most  popular  Magazines,  and  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  copy,  a 
price  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  third,  it  is  named  The 
People's  Edition. 

<'  If  the  sale  shall  be  extensive,  the  benefit  of  the  example  w^ll  not  be  lost 
to  the  people.  On  a  reasonable  computation,  their  numbers,  compared  with 
those  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  are  as  seven  or  eight  to  one.  In  pub- 
lishinff  books,  the  limited  sale  is  the  great  cause  of  a  high  price ;  insomuch 
that  if  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work  cost  one  hundred  pounds,  the  retail  price 
of  each  copy  would  be  hxed  at  six  shillings  by  the  publisher,  who  is  taught  by 
experience  that  this  rate  is  necessarv  to  his  indemnification ;  whereas^  if  he 
were  insured  of  a  demand  for  eight  tnousand  copies,  he  could  afford  to  sell  the 
book  at  three  shillings  per  copy,  with  an  equal  profit  to  himself.  The  people, 
therefore,  may  command  a  supply  of  literature  of  almost  every  description, 
by  patronising  it  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  when  brought  within  the 
limits  of  their  pecuniary  resources.** 

While  adverting  to  Mr  Combe's  work,  we  may  mention  that  a  disgraceful 
plajnarism  has  recently  been  committed  upon  it  in  a  small  volume^  stvled 
'*  The  Art  of  Being  Happy ;  by  Bourne  Hall  Draper,"* — a  publication  which 
professes  to  be  selected  chiefly  from  a  French  work  bearing  the  same  title,  by 
a  Monsieur  Droz.  Of  the  contents  of  M.  Droz*8  treatise  we  are  entirelT  ig- 
norant ;  but  true  it  is,  that  the  whole  of  Mr  Draper's  chapter  on  ^'  the  phyn- 
cal,  organic,  and  moral  laws  **  is  an  abridgment  from  Mr  Combe's  book,  entire 
pages  of  which  are  transcibed  verbatim  into  ^  The  Art  of  Being  Happy;**  and 
all  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment.  Another  work,  <*  My  Old  House, 
or  the  Doctrine  or  Changes,"  which  has  just  appeared  in  Kdinbuigfa,  contains 
an  able  exposition  of  views  similar  to  those  advocated  in  Mr  Combe's  '^  Lee- 
tures  on  Popular  Education,"  and  in  the  ^  Constitution  of  Man,**  also  with- 
out reference  to  these  publications ;  but  the  thoughts  only,  and  not  the  words, 
are  the  same. 

An  Association  has  just  been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  called  "  The  Society  for 
.the  Diffusion  of  Moral  and  Economical  Knowl^Sge."  Its  oljject  is  to  give 
•the  working  classes  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  improve  toefar 
own  condition  and  increase  their  social  happiness.  Proceediitf  on  the  princi- 
ple which  has  been  found  se  efficacious  in  regard  to  periodical  literature— -that 
of  making  extent  of  demand  compensate  for  lowness  of  price,->they  have  ul- 
stituted,  in  the  Cowgate  Chapel,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Education,  Morals,  and  the  Principles  which  ought  to  regulate  Hu- 
man Conduct, — for  admission  to  each  of  which  the  trifling  sum  of  one  penny  is 
charged.  The  lecturer  is  Mr  James  Simpson,  Advocate,  who  was  eamotly 
solicited  by  the  Society  to  aid  them  in  their  good  woric.  The  attendance  is 
upwatda  of  1000 ;  and  the  lectures,  the  style  of  which  is  excellently  adapted 
to  the  audience,  have  been  listened  to  with  marked  interest  and  attention. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  has  greatly  delighted  us :  it  furnishes  good 
reason  for  the  belief  that  such  a  mode  of  enUghtening  the  working  daases 
will  ere  long  be  adopted  tlmiughout  the  kin^k>m.  Why  should  churches 
-stand  useless  during  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  when  they  might  be  employed 
for  such  an  admirable  and  beneficial  purpose  ? 

To  CoRRESPOKDEiTTs.— .The  poem  from  Galashiels  evinces  high  moral 
feeling  in  its  author ;  but  it  is  too  flattering  to  the  individual  addre^ed  to  be 
suitable  for  our  pages.— As  we  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  insert,  within  a 
reasonable  time  hence,  Mr  Noble's  Essay  on  the  Accordance  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Bacon  with  the  Aptitude  of  the  Human  Intellect  as  demonstrated  by 
rhrenology,  it  has  been  returned  to  him  through  our  London  publishers— 
We  have  received  the  series  of  ^  Teacher's  Lessons,"  by  Mr  Charles  Baker 
of  Doncaster. — A  notice  of  ^'  The  Moral  Keformer  and  Teacher  on  the  Hu- 
man Constitution,"  No.  I.  to  IX.,  published  at  Boston,  United  States,  will 
appear  in  our  next  number. — The  valuable  letter  of  Mr  William  Hancock 
junior,  on  Concentrativeness,  is  in  types. 

Edinburgh,  Itl  December  1835. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RELIGIOUS  FANATICISM ;  illuatnited  by  a 
Comparison  of  the  Belief  and  Conduct  of  noted  Religious  Enthusiasts 
with  those  of  Patients  in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A.  F. 
Bbowhe,  Esq.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  that  Institution.  (Continued 
from  p.  645.)* 

EsQUiKOL,  in  the  benevolent  spirit  which  marks  all  his  opi*- 
nions,  says  of  the  convulsions  of  Saint  Medard,  **  Happily  tms 
is  the  last  scene  of  the  kind  which  will  afflict  the  human  race.^ 
So  long  as  fanaticism  is  recognised  as  worthy  of  respect  and  of 
cultivation,  such  an  idea  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  dream 
or  desire  of  a  sanguine  heart.  How  profoundly  and  perma*> 
nently  affected  the  human  mind  may  become  by  long-continued 
religious  impressionism  is  well  shewn  in  the  events  called  '*  The 
Conversions  of  Cambuslang.^  A  devoutly  zealous  pastor,  con- 
scious of  the  gross  ignorance  and  crime  by  which  his  labours 
were  impeded,  and  calculating  that  his  efforts,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  obstacles,  consecrat- 
ed every  thought  and  energy  to  the  task.  The  votaries  of 
olden  times  used,  emblematically,  to  leave  their  ordinary  gar- 
ments upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  He,  in  truth,  left  every  se- 
cular feeling,  as  well  as  every  secular  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  on  the  threshold  of  his  church.  For  a 
whole  year  he  preached  on  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  attract- 

*  "We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  this  article  before  our  readers,  because 
it  treats  of  a  very  kaportant  subject,  eminentlj  in  need  of  elucidation,  to 
which  the  writer  has  long  devoted  his  thoughts,  and  which  he  has  eiyojred 
fiivourable  opportunities  of  investigating.  Medical  men  have  so  seldom  re- 
ported their  observations  in  this  department  of  sdence,  that  we  r^ard  the 
contributions  of  Mr  Browne  as  of  rery  high  value  to  the  puMic.  At  tbe 
same  time,  it  needs  hardly  be  remarked,  that,  as  the  historical  details  intro- 
duced are  varied  and  numerous,  and  the  subjects  little  accessible  to  common 
observation,  we  are  not  to  be  considered  as  adopting  implicitly  either  the 
statements  or  the  opinions  of  the  author.— Edi  to  a. 
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ing  rather  than  fatipiinff  his  hearais  by  the  experiment.  This 
was  an  appeal  to  the  hi^r  smtiments :  Wonoar  was  next  en- 
listed in  the  cause.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  work  he 
inculcated  had  commenced,  he  set  apart  the  Sunday  evening» 
to  the^  public  reading  oi  missives  and  depositions,  recording  con. 
versions  which  had  followed  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  in 
America.  These  were  attended,  and  supposed  to  be  attested, 
by  great  agitation  of  the  muscular  system,  and  pathetic  ejacular 
tions.  Indeed,  wherever  these  miraculous  events  have  occur- 
red—"^miraculous  from  their  suddenness  and  the  suspension  of 
the  moral  law  of  gradual  reformation — whether  under  the  mild 
persuasions  of  Wesley,  the  impassioned  doquence  of  White- 
field,  the  ministrations  of  the  Methodists  of  the  present  day,  or 
the  wild  mysticism  of  Irving— they  have  always  been  accom- 
panied by  convulsive  movements.  Convulsion,  indeed,  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  a  sect  holding  this  doctrine.  The 
Shakers  are  probably  better  known  to  the  humorist  than  to  the 
philosopher ;  but  their  history  is  worthy  of  preservation,  be* 
cause  they  represent  as  a  church— as  a  regularly  organized  re- 
ligious community-'tbe  extreme  opinions  and  mentu  condition 
which  hove  signaiified  individuals  or  small  bodies  belonging  to 
other  ohurdies,  and  living  at  various  periods.  The  Jumpers 
and  Shouters  can  eoly  be  regarded  as  branches  from  this  parent 
stock. 

The  enthusiastic  pn^Mffandist  of  Cambuslang  created  or  sti- 
mulated the  appetite  he  atodressed.  A  desire  was  expressed  for 
additional  instruction,  and  a  weekly  lecture  was  the  oonae^ 
quence.  Fear  for  their  spiritual  safety  seems  now  to  have 
spread  rapidly  among  his  parishionerSb  At  a  more  advanced 
period,  three  days  in  the  week,  and  many  hours  of  each  day^ 
were  appropriated  to  a  convention  of  what  are  styled  fellow- 
ship meetings,  where  prayers  were  offered  up  for  an  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  bounds  as  in  other  places  abroad. 
Nothing^  was  at  first  elicited  by  these  spiritual  exercises,  al- 
though it  is  perfectly  evident  that  something  extraordinary  waa 
expected.  At  last,  after  a  sort  oi  expostulat<H*y  address  to  the 
Deity  for  fruits  and  confirmation  of  his  mission^  several  persona 
^  cried  out  publicly,^  and  about  fifty  confessed  to  the  pa^or 
the  strong  conviction  of  guilt  and  fears  of  punishment  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  pilgrims  to  Cambuslaog  now  waxed 
numerous,  and  service  was  performed  to  the  assanbled  muk^ 
tude  in  the  open  air.  The  evidence  of  the  eonversions  now  as* 
sumed  a  more  tangible  form.  All  who  were  afiected  presented 
similar  symptoms.  They  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  some  im. 
pressive  expression  in  the  prayer  or  sermon — by  some  personal 
application.  They  then  began  to  entertain  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions  concerning  tne  state  of  their  souls,  and  cried  out,  in  the 
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ttdBt  public  and  frightftil  manner,  that  they  were  enemies  tQ 
God  and  despisers  of  Christ,  diat  they  heard  the  eries  of  the 
damned,  &c.  The  external  demonstrations  of  this  state  of  ooiv? 
vfction  were  agonising  mes,  violent  agitations  of  body,  ola^ 
ing  ibe  hands  and  beating  the  breast,  shaking  and  trembling, 
fadntings  and  convulsions,  and  sometimes  excessive  bleeding  $k 
the  nose.  On  such  incontestable  marks  appearing,  their  spirit- 
nal  adviser  urged  those  aflected  not  to  stme  their  oonvictiona, 
but  to  encourage  them ;  and  as  the  most  effectual  method  oC 
enabling  them  to  do  so,  he  retired  with  them  and  npeot.  the 
greata*  part  oi  the  following  night  in  exhortation.  These  nech 
phytes  were  on  the  next  day  led  out  with  napkins  bound  roundi 
their  heads,  and  placed  before  the  tent  ^*  weeping  and  crying 
aloud,**  until  the  worship  was  concluded.  The  space  of  time 
which  generally  elapsed  between  the  two  stages  of  the  process, 
between  their  conviction  and  conversion,  was  some  day»-^ocear 
fibnallv  only  a  few  hours ;  at  other  times  the  latto:  was  acoom- 
plished  as  suddenly  as  the  former.  ^  They  were  raiaed^^  mye^ 
their  historian,  <<irom  the  lowest  depths  of  sorrow  and  disti^aa 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  uid  happiness.^  One  of  the  effects 
of  these  delightful  impressions,  was  to  prompt  them  to  pmy  and 
exhort  pubhcly,  or  to  sing  particular  paslms,  whichthey  imagine 
ed  God  had  commanded  tnem  to  sing.  While  in  the  process  of 
transition  —that  is,  between  their  conviction  and  conversion-^ 
many  had  no  appetite  for  food,  or  inclination  to  sleep ;  and  all 
complained  of  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  whidi  were  stated 
by  mothers  to  exceed  the  pangs  of  parturiticm.  Theextraordinary 
nature  of  these  proceedings  soon  obtained  for  tbeni  sufBcienl^ 
pubScity,  which  now  aSbrds  the  greatest  guarantee  for  the  au« 
thenticity  of  the  accounts  that  have  reach^  us.  The  season  of 
ffrace  continued  for  about  six  months,  during  which  it  is  affirmed 
by  the  clergyman  that  four  hundred  were  awakened,  amongst 
whom  no  instance  of  backsliding  occurred.  The  outward  signs 
ceased,  but  the  inward  and  substantial  piety  remained.  The 
parish,  from  a  scene  of  debauchery,  strife,  litigation,  and  drunk-* 
enness,  became  exemplary  for  peace,  decorum,  and  sobriety ; 
and  those  converts  who  had  been  most  violent  in  their  displays 
of  penitence  and  zeal,  preserved  a  character  for  uprightness  and 
inmstry,  and  <*  behaved  in  a  good  measure^ — >bo  the  historian, 
expresses  his  opinion — *^  as  became  the  GospeL"^  Many,  how* 
ever,  it  is  addra,  **  fell  away,  and  turned  as  bad  or  worse  than 
they  were  before."* 

We  grant  that  the  fiicts  took  place  as  represented*;  we  be. 

*  Account  of  the  pariah  of  CambualaiUN  in  Lanarkshire,  b/  the  Rev.  Br 
James  Meek,  minister  of  the  parish ;  in  Sir  John  Sinclair*s  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  voL  v.  pp.  267-274.  The  events  alluded  to  occurred  in  the 
jvar  1742;  the  date  of  the  first  demonstntion  was  18th  February. 
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lieve  that  there  was  active  and  strenuous  teaching,  followed 
first,  by  violent  agitation  of  the  body,  and  secondly,  by  a  m&nl 
conversion.  We  possess  evidence  that  many  individuals  of  de- 
praved and  dissolute  lives  heard  that  preaching,  were  convulsed, 
and  afterwards  became  virtuous  and  upright  members  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  admitted  that  the  evidence  is  as  strong  for  the  con- 
version as  for  the  convulsion.  But  we  deny  most  explicitly 
that  a  shadow  of  a  proof  exists,  that  the  eonvjulsion  was*  an  inf. 
dication  of  the  conversion^ — a  manifest  sign  that  the  Holy  Spi*- 
rit  was  working  an  instantaneous  regeneration  ;  or  that  it  stood, 
in  any  other  relation  to  the  moral  change  than  what  nervous  or 
muscular  disturbance  does  to  any  strong  impression,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  fear  or  joy,  despair,  or  madness.  Dr  £r- 
skine,  and  his  biographer  Sir  Henry  MoncreifF,  adopted  this 
view  of  these  singular  events ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  latter^s 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  clear,  candid;  and  conclusive.*  Or- 
thodox authority  for  these  observations  has '  been  sought  for, 
because  an  eminent  cler^man  of  the  church  within  whose  pale 
the  conversions  were  effected,  has  within  a  few  mpnths  express- 
ed himself  thus:  **  Let  us  trust  and  pray  that  the  days  of 
Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth  may.  return,''  fec-ih 

We  are  aware  that  at  the  time  a  bitter. controversy  arose 
respecting  the  nature  of  these  revivals ;  one  party  procUdming 
them  proofs  of  heavenly  interference,  while  another  denounced 
them  as  evidence  of  demoniac  possession.  With  these  combat- 
ants we  do  not  mean  to  mingle.  The  accuracy  of  the  facts  has 
not  been,  and  cannot  be  impugned;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
many  of  the  individuals  so  singularly  affected  became  better 
and  wiser  men,  justifying  by  their  subsequent  deportment  the 
supposition  that  they  were  converted.  We  have  stated  our 
inability  to  perceive  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  agi- 
tation of  the  muscles  and  the  change  going  forward  in  tne 
mind  ;  but  of  the  three  causes  by  which  this  change  might  have 
been  effectuated — the  niere  moral  conviction  produced  by  the 
instruction  of  spiritual  guides,  the  impressions  succeeding  long- 
continued  moral  and  physical  excitement,  and  the  operation  of 
a  higher  influence — ^it  is  hot  our  province  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion. We  receive  and  treat  the  nicts  as  they  have  been  related 
even  by  those  hostile  to  the  interpretations  assigned.  We  find 
a  large  body  of  men  agitated  by  peculiar  convulsive  movements, 
holding  the  belief  that  they  are  regenerated  by  the  direct  agen- 
of  divine  power,  and  acting  decorously  in  consequence  of 
18  belief.  We  observe  that  these  converts  not  merely  were 
regarded  as  sane,  but  enjoyed  a  high  character  for  sanctity,  and 

*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.  D»,  b/  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiif  Wellwood,  pp.  115,  124. 

•f  Keport  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Asflociation  for  promoting  the  inker* 
ests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  The  Scottish  Guardian,  Feb.  20.  1835. 
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are  even  now  pointed  out  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  their 
unworthy  descendants  :♦  the  charter  of  their  prescriptive  piety 
IS  sealed  with  the  authority  of  some  of  the  hierarchs  or  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged.  We  observe  all  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  truth  is  obtruded  upon  us,  that  other  indivi« 
duals,  conduk;ting  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  prefer- 
ring similar  claims,  by  a  slight  difference  of  circumstance,  have 
been  expelled  from  society  as  insensate  outcasts,  and  condemned 
to  continue  their  ecstatic  experiences,  or  persevere  in  their  con- 
version, within  the  walls  of  a  madhouse.  The  following  is  an 
example : — 

Case  VI. — J.  S.  mt.  69. 

Predominating  organs ^AVonder,  Ideality,  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness, 

Language,  and  Intellectual  organs  genemly.' 

2>0>6nml  or^fttfi.— Self-EMeem. 

This  patient,  who  is  a  female,  has  long  been  iriuch'  respected 
in  her  native  village,  and  is  an  especial  favourite  of  the  proprie- 
tor, as  a  sensible,  shrewd,  and  industrious  person.  •  She  supports 
herself  by  keeping  a  son  of  dameVschool.  lii  conimon  with 
the  whole  of  her  family,  she  is  reputed  as  rigidly  pious  and 
exemplary  in  the  performance  of  her -religious  duties,  lliey 
generally  travel  eight  miles  every  Sunday,  in  order  to  attend  a 
particular  clergyman.  During  childhood  she  had  been  exposed 
to  some  source  of  terror,  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  had 
affected  her  mind  so  powerfully  that  her  life  is  a  succession  of 
alarms.  Her  Cautiousness  is  pretematurally  excitable.  'JThe 
jar  of  a  door  acts  like  a  shock  of  galvanism,  and  a  lamp  in  a 
passage  would  be  as  if  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  flashed  on  her  eye. 
Mord  hobgoblins  are  equally  frightful.  To  this  constitutional 
tendency  her  illness  is  to  be  traced.  Probably  from  some  pre- 
viously existing  nervous  irritation,  the  philippics  of  her  pastor 
Eroduced  an  unusual  impression ;  they  seemed  directed  against 
er  and  her  besetting  sins.  They  exposed  to  her  view  all  the 
enormous  transgressions  of  which  she  knew  that  she  had  beeii 
guilty,  and  many  of  whose  very  existence  she  was  ignorant.  She 
was  fascinated;  the  torture  was  regularly  applied,  but  still  sh^ 
returned  to  be  racked  and  reviled  anew.  Her  awakening,  as  she 
terms  her  condition,  was  complete.  The  serene  sleep  of  a  life  of 
industry  and  innocence  was  broken.  These,  it  now  appeared  to 
her,  were  the  dreams  of  a  cold  and  callous  spirit.  She  was  roused 
to  the  realities  of  her  latitudinarianism.  It  was  clear  that  the 
whole  of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  negligence  of  the  feelings 
by  which  she  was  now  agitated,  and  she  consequently  conducted 
that  long  period  to  be  a  blank — a  blot  in  her  course.    Sheiniist 

*  Xos.  I,,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  <^  RevlTalsuf 
Keligion.*'    Glasgow,  1835. 
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begin  anew. — Her  mind  now  became  bewildered  between  the 
accusations  of  conscience  and  the  terrors  of  retribution ;  she  de- 
spaired, and  became  frantic.  Although  a  weak  old  woman, 
iseveral  men  were  required  to  restrain  her  violenee.  This  Mitt 
of  acute  delirium  continued  for  some  days.  At  last  it  jnabsideil. 
She  had  been  entranced,  and  had  received  the  delightful  iil^ 
telligence  that  she  was  forgiven.  Her  joy  was  as  eDctravagflnt 
as  had  been  her  fear.  Its  expression  became  irresistible;  q^uiet 
contemplation  was  altogether  inadequate-^she  must  dan^  tod 
sing,  in  this  state  she  entered  the  asylum ;  and,  having  taken 
off  lier  shoes  and  stockings,  as  if  to  prepare  for  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  selected  the  centre  of  the  airing  ground,  she  forth- 
with  began  to  dance,  sing,  and  snap  her  fingers,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  indefatigable  manner.  These  demonstrations  were 
continued  almost  without  pause  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  her  strength  was  completely  exhausted.  She  seemed  to 
infuse  her  whole  soul  into  the  ^lopade,  and  to  feel  regret  that 
she  could  not  do  suiHcient  justice  to  the  manifestations  of  her 
ecstacy — that  she  could  not  dance  fast  enough,  and  for  ever. 
Several  of  the  patients,  who  are  partial  to  sudi  exercise,  went 
and  viS'Ct'Vis^d  with  her ;  but  she  utterly  disregarded  the  for- 
mality of  partners,  and  fairly  danced  them  down.  On  the  sub- 
ddence  of  this  paroxysm,  she  was  quiet,  shy,  and  depressed, 
and  had  the  look  of  lon^-established  fatuity ;  when  approached 
or  addressed  she  trembled  violently,  and  only  answered  that 
she  was  a  poor  lost  creature. 

Had  this  woman  lived  at  the  time,  or  been  tried  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  pietists  at  Cambuslang,  what  would  have  been  the 
conclusion  ? 

The  ordeal  was  different,  but  the  result  has  been  somewhat 
similar.  She  has  been  restored  to  society,  and  is  as  virtocNis 
and  religious  as  ever  convert  was. 

It  is  rare  to  witness  a  return  to  sanity  so  gradual  and  steady 
as  was  presented  in  this  case.  Every  day  some  slight  improve* 
ment  could  be  traced,  some  vantage<ground  was  sained.  The 
process  of  re-development  of  the  faculties  resembledthe  evolutJon 
of  a  flower,  when  the  bud  expands  to  the  blossom,  and  leaf  after 
leaf  meets  the  eye ;  or,  to  render  the  comparison  more  exact,  it 
resembled  the  gradual  reappearance  of  the  difS^rent  parts  of  a 
perennial  plant  from  the  earth  hi  spring-time,  when  the  wither- 
ed stems  and  relics  of  a  past  season  are  removed,  and  there  arise 
from  the  soil,  with  a  rapidity  which  can  be  marked  and  measured, 
the  leaf,  the  flower,  uie  fruit — when  that  which  was  not,  is, 
and  when  that  which  was  dead,  liveth.  She  first  ceased  to 
speak  of  being  lost ;  she  then  attended  to  sensations  of  pain, 
arising  from  an  eruption  on  the  head ;  thirdly,  she  spoke  witk 
some  asperity  of  the  want  of  feeling  in  her  friends,  then  with 


.woofer  and  sluime  of  b«r  late  deportment,  and  next  with  eratj*- 
ittde  for  her  escape  from  confirmed  lunacy,  and  for  the  lund- 
ness  she  bad  reoeived,;  afterwards  she  adverted  to  the  ordinary 
•topics  of  discussiw  in  her  own  peighbourhood,  her  home  feef- 
logs  became  active,  and,  following  them,  her  home  habits  and 
piiedilectioaa;  finally,  she  asked  fcf  ,tei^  a  stocking,  and  a.newa- 
papeiv*-and  was  herself  again  i 

The  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  at  Cambuslang  have  been 
separated  from  those  which  have  charactei'ized  the  progress  of 
M^tbodiH^,  to  which  they  ai^e.by  many  features  closely  allied, 
£»r  this  reason.  The  ditirch  among  whose  members  these 
manifestationa  appeared  at  Cambuslang  has  not  ppblidy  apifl 
officially  recognised  them  as  indispensable  accompaniments  or 
evidence  of  efficacious  teaching — ^as  marks  a  superior  and  exr 
dusive  sanctity— nor  encouraged  their  renewal ;  while  the  Afe- 
thadists  have  incorpora4;ed  them  with  the  principles  of  their 
Ofli^eed,  endeavour  to  produce .  them,  and  employ  them,  whep 
pcoduoed,  as  means  oi  religious  instruction— or  edification,  as 
It  is  technically  called.  On  analyzing  the  state,  of  mind  of  the 
actors  in  these  scenes,  there  appears  to  be  this  additional  reaspp 
to  justify  the  separation.  In  tne  Cambuslang  pietists,  the  Ik>- 
dily  condition  was  the  direct  result  of  the  moral  excitement, 
ana  without  any  consent  on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  in  the 
Methodisia,  the  oodily  condition  was  spontaneous,  or  induced 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  subject  with  the  efforts  of  the 
poeacnars* 

Bat  those  who  admit  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  scenes  at 
Cambuslang,  and  who  see  in  the  distortions,  and  agonies,  and 
fits,  the  finger  of  the  Deitj^  pointipg  out  the  operations  of  his 
wisdom,  must  perceive  that  it  is  equaUy  incumbent  to  admit  that 
the  revivals,  so  prevalent  during  the  early  part  of  the  career  of 
Wesley,  are  possessed  of  a  simikr  character.    Nor  can  the  ad- 
flsisrion  stop  neve«     Wherever  religious  instruction,  given  .and 
received  in  sincmty  of  sprit,  has  produced  sudden  ^xtrava- 
ffanoe  of  manner,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  hystepa  and  ^- 
fepi^, /accompanied  by  an  internal  feeling  of  moral  renovation, 
and  after  the  subsidence  of  the  bodily  disturbance  by  an  entire 
change  of  conduct,  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to  honouring 
these  results  with  the  same  tiUe^  and  placing  them  in  the  same 
daas  with  those  observed  at  Cambuslang.    Such  an  admission, 
accordingly,  will  and  must  include  the  cases  of  the  disciples  of 
Weslev,  and  a  majority  of  those  of  Irving.   The  circumstances 
were  the  same  in  ail :  die  preparatorv  training  was  similar ;  the 
prinriples  nropounded  were  identicaf ;  the  convulsions  were  as 
frantic  ana  fearful ;  and  the  beneficial  efiects — ^that  is,  the  in- 
creased probity  and  industry  of  the  proselytes— are  asserted  to 
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have  been  as  marked-  and;  as  permanent.  The  conversicHis  of 
the  two  great  regenerations  came  even  with  the  stamp  of  higher 
authority  than,  those, to*  which  they  are  now  compared.  They 
were,  at  least'so  far,  as  ^Wesley  is  concerned,  upon  agrander 
scale ;  they  took,  place  in  every  variety  of  situation— t£e  high 
as  well  as  thelow^  the  enlightened  as  well  as  the  illiterate,  par«- 
ticipated  in  the  impressions;  they  were  witnessed  by  multi- 
tudes,  and  by  many  sceptics  or  scomers;  they  came^  in  fact, 
divested,  if  not  of  all,  at  least  of  a  great  number,  of  those  ob- 
jections which  detract  from  the  value  and  credibility  of  testi- 
mony, and  consequently  from  the  credibility  of  whiat  are  re- 
garded as  miracles.  Tne  object  at  present,  however,  is  not  to 
decide  in  what  record  they  are  wortny  of  a  place-^in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  or  the  Wonderful  Magazme— or  to  determine  upon 
their  exact  nature  or  importance;  but  simply  to  prove  that 
they  closely  resemble  those  previously  detailed.  Wesley  held 
as  a  corollary  of  his  other  doctrines,  and  in  justification,  per- 
haps, of  what  had  happened,  that  the  moral  leper  was  cleansed 
from  his  sores  at  once,  and  might  in  an  instant  ^erge  from 
the  most  detestable  wickedness  to  purity  and  to  holiness.  Sor- 
til^;e  was  cherished  as  a  pet  practice,  and,  if  not  converted,  he 
was  long  directed  by  having  recourse  to  its  auguries.  He  com- 
manded the  sick  to  rise  and  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see.  He 
was  guided  by  portents,  dreams,  reveries.  The  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth  made  him  *^  an  adept  at  mysticism,^  and  the  anw 
bition  of  his  more  mature  years  seems  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to 
its  nature  or  effects.*  A  mind  so  constituted,  acting  alter- 
nately under  the  dictates  of  Ideality  and  Veneration,  and  of 
Wonder  and  Cautiousness,  could  not  fail  to  regard  the  extra- 
ordinary consequences  by  which  his  preaching  was  followed,  as 
something  superhuman,  if  not  divine.  That  John  Wesley  was 
not  a  great  and  good  man,  or  that  his  career  was  not  a  glorious 
and  useful  one,  notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  it  would  be 
foolish  and  false  to  assert.  Our  concern,  however,  is  not  with 
those  points  in  which  he  resembled,  but  %vith  those  in  which  he 
differed  from  other  messengers  of  truth  and  peace. 

The  power  of  influencing  the  motives  of  masses  of  mankind 
is  confessedly  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  human  intellect. 
The  power  is  displayed,  of  course^  in  all  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  whenever  mind  submits  to  mind.  But  it  is  on  the 
Sand  theatre  and  in  the  grand  concerns  of  life,  where  eternal 
»pes  are  inspired,  opinions  discussed,  rights  asserted,  that  it 
becomes  conspicuous.  The  practised  preacher  collects  hun- 
dreds around  him,  and,  in  virtue  either  of  the  import  of  his 
subject,  or  of  the  beauty  and  interest  with  which  he  invests  it, 

*  Hampsoti's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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he  holch'  captive  the  attencioii,  so  that  his  auditors  are  no  longer 
free*  They  cannot  think  but  as  he  thinks ;  they  must  acoom^ 
pany  him  in  his  intellectual  progress.  He  alarms  or  animateii 
soothes  or  convincesw  The  popular  orator  speaks  to,  and  exM 
estes  the  pn^nsities.  His  aim  is  to  implant  the  indignation, 
the  pride,  the  defiance  of  party  spirit.  He  feds  the  edge  of 
his  tools,  and  can  wield  them  at  will :  in  other  words,  he  known 
the  passions  of  his  agents,  and  can  estimate  and  direct  their 
force— how.  successfully,  let  social  discord,  the  triumphs  ol 
dvil  war,  and  some  few  social  improvements,  tell.  The  parlia^- 
mentary  leader,  addressing  for. hours  the  best  educated  and 
most  powerful  and  polished  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  best 
example  of  this  quality.  He  plunges  them  in  the  depths  of 
political  casuistry ;  he  entices. them  through  a  barren  detail  of 
facts ;  he  elevates  them  to  the  purest  idealism ;  he  rouses  every 
hope  and  happy  association  in  their  hearts,  itntil  they  shoot 
with  joy;  he  narrows  every  sympathy  and  kindly  affection; 
he  plays  with  their  feelings  as. with  puppets.  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  achievements  of  Wesley  ?.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
some  one  point  of  unanimity,  some  common  principle^  some 
common  end.  The  great  and  unwilling  heresiarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  stood  directly  opposed  to  every  cherished  opinion 
of  his  hearers.  He  irisultea  their  pride-^he  contemptuously 
scorned  their  rectitude— *he  derided  and  refuted  their  belief; 
Yet  we  find  him  triumphing  over  all  these  obstacles,  and  ef« 
fecting  changes,  both  immecuate  and  ultimate,  so  vast  that  Peter 
the  Hermit  would  have  envied  his  success.  The  charm  of  his 
preaching  appears  to  have  consisted  in  addressing  the  higher 
sentiments,  and  especially  Wonder,  Cautiousness,  and  Benevo* 
lence,  in  the  very  language  which  is  dictated  by  their  activity. 
His  appeal  was  not  through  reason  to  fear,  but  through  fear  to 
reason.  Wherever  his  strength  resided,  it  was  adequate  ta 
move  multitudes. 

His  life  was  but  a  series  of  manifestations  of  these  emotions  ; 
his  credulity  as  to  his  power  of  curing  disease,  his  self-created 
horrors,  his  sortilege,  are  all  examples  of  this.*  Of  the  sigtis 
of  these  wonderful  impressions  it  is  at  present  our  intention  to 
speak.  In  the  vidnity  of  firistcd,  where  his  labours  in  reclaim- 
ing the  lawless  colliers  were  aided  by  Whitefield,  may  these 
signs  be  said  to  have  commenced.  After  many  days  passed  in 
preparatory  exhortation,  private  examinaticms,  and  acts  of  wor- 
ship — after,  in  fact,  their  pupils  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
violent  moral  agitation — the  pathetic  and  awful  harangues  de^ 
livered  to  the  assembled  thousands  were  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  cries  of  internal  agony,  ejaculations  of  horrible  import,  sud« 

•  Southev*8  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  \Varburton*»  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
uuoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  xxxiiL  p.  272. 


den  cMivtdfltoiM^  temponiiy  delirium,  and  vixsteat  vtruggles, 
where  eflbrts  at  self -mutOatbn  could  not  be  Mcributed  eimerto 
mam  or  to  madness.  *  That  one  dass  of  persons  une  invft- 
nabty  seked,  we  believe.  Sut  this  class  iras  ittdioated  by  nei. 
dier  age  nor  -sex  lior  prevJoiiB  opinions.  Doiieate  fcmaleB  wmi 
mere  cbildren,*f-  as  well  as  the  aged  and  robust~«9die  man 
hdUing  settled  religious  opinions,  as  weU  as  the  nan  of  noneat 
idl^^were  sinnlarly  aifected.  Bui  those  who  screamed,  aaw  ti- 
aions,  asid  were  illuminated,  would  hare  eettain  ehaznctnistiOB 
in  common :  they  would  all  display  gmat  nervous  ^uac^tifailily, 
aad  a  predominance  of  what  may  be  named  the  aupennitunl 
sentiments  in  their  mental  economy.^  The  cries  uttered  by 
those  who  became  assured  of  the  peril  of  their  souk,  certainly 
did  possess  a  common  character.  They  were  roceired  «8  indi- 
cative of  the  nature  of  the  fierce  struggle  which  was  going  on 
Irithin,  and  decisive  as  to  the  quality  of  the  combatants.  So 
horrible  is  the  tenor  of  these  exclamations,  that  we  daa?e  intro* 
duoe  two  specimens  only.  *^  The  devil  will  have  me ;  I  am  his 
servant ;  I  am  damne^r*' — is  the  cry  of  one.  Another  yooa^ 
man,  who  oould  not  be  restrained  by  seven  of  his  companions, 
roared  out  tot  three  hours,  ^^  Ten  thousand  devils,  mi&ions^ 
mfllions  of  devils  are  about  me.^ 

These  indications  of  the  effects  of  their  teaching^were  at  fiivt 
received  with  caution  and  uncertainty  by  the  zealous  labourers ; 
but  they  were  not  directly  discouraged.  Their  frequency  and 
viidence  at  lengtfi  oalled  for  sanction  or  interferenee ;  and  Wea« 
1^,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  which  tiien  and 
always  actuated  him,||  recognised  in  them  irrefeogable  pnMif  of 
Satanic  agency.  The  demon  was  struggling  for  the  nghts  of 
property.  His  struggles  did  not  cease,  fdthough  exposed.  8nb« 
sequently  they  appesr  to  have  presented  a  difibrent  aspect  to  the 
same  interpreters.  For,  although  never  denied  to  be  diabdiod, 
they  were  pronounced  to  be  contemporaneous  with  repentmee, 
$ma  eoneequently  with  the  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit*^ 
Wbitfietd  must  have  been  the* author  of  this  view.    No  one  ean 

*  Hanipson's  life  of  Wesley,  voL  L  p.  SIS. 

t  Kigfatincsle*!  Portndture  of  Methodlgm,  p.  lea.  Jomtfaaa  Sdwardi^ 
Narrative  of  Siurprisiiig  ConvendoM  i  Worlcfl,  voL  i  p.  363^  WesU^  sad 
Davis. 

i  Essays  on  Superstition,  Christian  Observer,  voL  xxix.  pp.  1,  65, 134,  && 
ibrming  the  materials  of  Newham's  work  on  superstition. 

§  Hampson's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  iL  p.  71* 

II  For  his  cerebral  development,  see  plates  prefixed  to  Hampson^  and 
Wat8Qn*a  Lilves.  Wonder,  venention,  Firmnew,  Benevolence,  and  Can- 
tkHisnesa. 

f  This  la  denied,  or  rather  explained  away,  in  the  Life  of  Wesley,  C9iri8- 
tiaii  Biography,  vol.  xlfi.  p.  4S. 
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doubt  that  these  dispknrs  of  stroDg  emotion  were  perfeoify  via* 
cere,  and  to  a  certain  mgree  involuntary.  It  were  vaia  to  en- 
deaTour  to  explain  the  phenomena,  by  supposing  a  design  to 
deceive  the  public  or  the  preachers,  or  an  act  of  c<^usion  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Since  the  period  alluded  to^  even  .^ 
the  present  day,  such  manifestations  have  continued  to  attend 
the  ministFations  of  the  disciples  of  Wedey.  It  would  be  wdrk 
for  such  a  historian  as  Fleury  to  attempt  to  trace  the  gradual 
development  of  that  system  of  which  the^now  fom  a  part,  or 
of  the  means  established  to  secure  theur  production*  Two 
epochs  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  dia* 
racter  which  they  now  presant,  and  the  physiological  condition 
by  which  they  are  accompanied.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  grand 
cicgect  of  the  priest  is  now,  at  certain  seasons,  to  produce,  and 
of  the  neophyte  to  assist  in  producing,  the  bodily  disturbance 
as  a  testimony  of  contrition.  The  convulsion)  tnen^  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will ;  but  the  excitement  upon  which  it  do- 
pends  may  be  self-induced.  These  seasons  are  called  Revivals, 
and  are  intended  to  counteract  a  tendency  to  apathy  ordelin- 
quency,  or  to  counterbalance  the  actual  amount  of  tiiese.  A  very 
signal  movement  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Cornwall  in  1818w* 
Four  thousand  people  went  through  the  prescribed  formula 
of  conversion,  or,  as  my  authority  expresses  himself,  *^  were 
afiected  with  this  convulsive  malady ."^  The  initiative  <tf  this 
scene  is  worthy  of  note.  The  actors  remained  in  the  chapdb 
for  many  days  and  nights  without  sleep  or  sustenance.  Every 
moral  stimulant  which  long  experience  in  the  weakness  of  hu** 
man  nature  could  suggest  was  administered.  At  last  this  difr* 
cipline  effected  the  object  ratended :  the  penitents  passed  frcm 
exquisite  misery  to  ecstacy.  Visions  of  gloiy  floated  around 
them — ^diey  burst  forth  in  transports,  became  mnt  and  actually 
fainted,  or  were  convulsed*  The  syncc^  continued  in  some 
cases  for  a  great  kngth  of  time.  The  violent  eontraetione  -of 
the  muscles,  after  fi^btfuHy  distorting  the  countenance,  w<eve 
prooagated  first  to  the  neck,  then  to  the  trunk,  and  ultimately 
to  the  whole  body.  Such  is  a  picture,  then,  of  a  body  of  men, 
supposed  to  be  pure,  pioua  and  rational,  obeying  the  caSl  •of 
their  spiritual  guides.  Were  some  features  of  greater  magni- 
tude  and  magmficence  added — were  it  enriched  with  the  gioom 
and  grandeur  of  forest  scenery  at  midnight,  the  gleam  of  watch- 
fires,  the  wild  entreaties  of  a  chapter  of  priests,  the  hymns  and 
hallelujahs  of  thousands  of  voices — ^the  picture  would  represent 
admirably  what  annually  takes  place  at  the  camp-meetings  in 

*  Hecker*8  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  142.146.  Fotliefvilt  and 
Want's  Medical  Journal,  yoL  xxxi.  p.  373^  quotea  in  Hecker.  Bishop  Laving- 
ton  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists,  p.  109>  Upaukm. 
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America.*  There  are  there  no  sounds  to  be  heard  save  shouts, 
whoops,  screams,  clapping  of  bands,  and  exclamations  of '^  glory, 
,  glory  ;^— nothing  to  be  seen  but  leaping,  falling,  swooning,  fits 
resembling  epilepsy,  and  other  feats,  the  accounts  of  which  a 
right^ninded  man  is  disposed  to  wi^  may  have  been  exagge* 
rated.  There  is  even  a  stage  or  arena  set  apart  near  the  pul- 
pit, whore  the  penitents,  especially  the  females,  rouse  themselves 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  excitement,  and  endure  the  paroxysm 
of  religious  fervour — a  sort  of  high  altar,  it  has  been  insinuated, 
where  the  sacrifice  of  delicacy  and  common  sense  is  consum- 
mated. 

The  advocates  of  methodism  have  insisted  upon  the  act  of 
conviction.  They  have  pronounced  the  moral  and  the  physical 
convulsion  integral  parts  of  it.  It  is  a  dogma  of  their  faith. 
It  may  be  gradual  or  instantaneous^  with  or  without  premoni- 
tory  teaching ;  but  it  must  consist  of  an  overpowering  s^ise  of 
unworthiness  and  peccability,  an  abandonment  of  every  hope 
and  trust  of  self-reformation,  and  a  horror  at  the  consequences. 
When  the  moral  leper  has  arrived  at  this  point  in  his  journey, 
the  path  appears  to  divide,  and  leads  him  on  the  one  hand  to 
-farther  improvement  or  conversion,  and  on  the  other  to  despair 
and.  madness. 

To  pause,  to  remain  in  such  a  condition,  is  to  embrace  a  des> 
tiny  of  mental  misery,  which  must  render  every  eflbrt  of  reason 
or  exercise  of  sound  sentiment  impossible  or  unavailing,  and 
compared  to  which  madness  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing. 
.The  chBracteristics  here  applied  to  those  in  the  process  of  mcH^ 
change  are  equally  applicaole  to  the  desponding  religious  ma- 
niacf  They  might  serve  indeed  as  a  definition  of  his  disease. 
There  is  the  same  hopelessness,  helplessness,  and  horror ;  and, 
what  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  how  closely  the  mental  condi- 
tion in  both  cases  is  assimilated,  there  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
involuntary  cries,  agitation  of  the  musdes,  or  completely  formed 
convulsions.  Tbe  methodist  passes  on,  it  is  true ;  he  recovers 
from  his  state  of  doubt  and  sufimng  to  enter  upon  one  of  con- 
fidence and  happiness.  The  unfortunate  maniac  stops  to  en- 
dure that  state,  or,  if  he  recovers,  he  giuns  nothing  but  his  ori- 
E'nal  reason.  I  have,  within  a  short  time,  examined  several 
natics,  the  phoiomena  of  whose  insanity  corresponded  with 
the  description  above  given ;  and  hav& found,  that  whatever  the 
configuration  of  the  other  regions  of  the  head  might  be,  the 
organs  of  Hope  and  Self-esteem  were  small,  and  that  of  Cau- 

*  Letters  from  America  bv  .Tames  Flint,  Esq.  Letter  xiz.,  August  1820, 
p.  231.  This  author  is  friendly  to  the  Americans.  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,  by  Mrs  TroUope. 

+  Scott  has  observed  the  resemblance  of  these  states,  in  his  observations  on 
Luther*s  character ;  Church  History,  vol.  v.  p.  487. 
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tiousness  large-— a  result  which  was  well  calculated  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  however  much  a  speculative  belief  in  the  de^ 
pmvity  of  human  nature  may  be  countenanced  by  reason,  what 
is  called  by  the  Methodists  tine  personal  experience  of  such  de» 
pravity,  proceeds  rather  from  a  feeling  of  alarm  directed  to 

[>articular  objects,  than  from  an  induction.  It  is  at  this  stage, 
ikewise,  that  suicide  is  resorted  to  ;*  and,  if  the  orgimization, 
under  the  influence  of  which  such  an  awful  alternative  is  gene* 
rally  adopted,  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  views  of  Mr 
Cox.  on  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  Destructivene8s,-|-  the  fre- 
quency of  such  a  result  is  easily  explained.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  desponding  maniacs  at 
present  under  my  care. 

J.  G.  aged  35.  Characieritiie  Development :  Cautiousness,  very  large ;  VhU 
loprogenitivenesy.  Veneration,  Adhesiveness,  Firmness,  Secretiveness, 
Destructiveness,  large;  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  Intellect,  smalt.  Cause: 
Hypochondria.  Bodify  GmpKeaikns  :  Tremor  and  disease  of  heart.  IMl 
lueioiUj  ^c :  la  lost  and  capnot  be  saved ;  in  great  distress  zcspectiog  h^x 

•     children.     BenUt:  Under  treatment. 

J.  A.  aged  25.  Characterigtie  Development :  Conscientiousness,  Teneration, 
Benevolence,  Cantiousness,  Destructiveness,  large ;  Hope,  8elf«-Esteemy 
Intellect,  imalL  Cati§e:  Religious  despondencj.  Bodilp  CompHeaiknmt 
Kpileptiform  tremor.  Deiutions,  jfc :  Is  lost  but  penitent ;  attempted  sui- 
cide many  times.     Result :  Under  treatment. 

K.  A.  aged  54.  CharactefUHc  Development :  Cautiousness,  Wonder,  Firm- 
ness, Self-£steem,  VeneratioQ,  Destructiveness,  and  Secretiveoessy  lam« 
Hope,  very  smalL  CotiM .- Religious  despondency.  Deltuiontf  j[c. :  CoL 
lects  stones  to  build  the  New  Jerusalem ;  attempted  suicide  twice.  BesuU : 
Under  treatment 

A.  D.  aged  30.  Ckaraeterutie  D^vdopmentt  Wonder,  VenerftUon,  Finnnesi^ 
Cautiousness,  and  Destructiveness,  laige;  Hope  and  Self.£steem,  8maU% 
Cause :  Religious  despondency.  Bodily  Complications :  Tremor  and  amen<- 
norrhoea.  Delusions^  ^c. :  Nailed  the  Saviour  to  the  cross;  attempted 
suicide  twenty  times.    Metnlt:  Improved. 

M.  G.  aged  51.  CharaeteruHe  Development:  Benevolence,  Cautiousness,  Ye* 
neration,  Phlloprogenitiveness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect,  large; 
Hope,  small;  Self.£steem,  extremely  small.  Cause:  Domestic  affliction. 
Bodily  Complusations  s  Constipation  and  headach.  Dehitions,  ^c* :  Is  ut- 
terly lost  and  condemned ;  attempted  suicide  twice*    Besult  t  Improved* 

The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  of  Dundee  examined  three  of  the  cases 
in  the  above  Table,  and  coincided  in  the  view  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate. 

The  following  narratives  will  exhibit  how  closely  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  an  asylum  may  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who  are  the 
saints  of  their  sect. 

Cask  VII.     P.  O.,  at.  80. 

A  very  instructive  case  was  at  one  time  under  my  care.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  present  the  results  of  the  measurement  or 

*  Lackington*s  Memoir,  p.  105. 

t  Phren.  Journal,  No.  46,  p.  402.  voL  ix. 
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nunipulatioh  of  tht  head  of  this  individual :  but  I  can  states 
that  die  regions  of  the  head  were  nearly  in  equilibria  ;  or,  if 
the  balanoe  waa  turned,  it  inclined  towards  the  organs  of  the 
moral  8entimeut&  The  head  was  of  moderate  size ;  the  teen- 
perament  nervous. 

As  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  hand  shews  the  direction  of 
the  coming  storm,  this  case  suggests  the  tendency  which  cer- 
tain religious  opinions  at  one  time  threatened  to  take  A  well- 
educated  gentleman,  who  had  mingled  some  of  the  follies  and 
vioes  with  many  of  the  nobler  pursuits  of  youth,  found  it  ex- 
pedient from  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  determine  upon  a 
complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life.  From  the  first  step  in 
this  change,  the  calm  consideration  of  his  own  affairs,  he  ran 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  distempered  moral  feelings.  Suc- 
cessively he  was  grave^  serious,  desponding,  despairing,  and  at 
last  deranged.  During  this  series  of  transitions,  he  was  much 
eisposed  to  the  exhortations  of  relatives  who  had  imbibed  the 
views  of  Mr  Irving.  The  constant  and  continued  appeal  to 
the  moral  feelings,  which  naturally  prqxmderated  ana  were  at 
tiiQ  time  affected  with  diseased  activity,  produced  the  inevitable 
consequence,  and  his  insanity  assumed  a  religious  aspect  He 
waa  a  mis^^ble  rejected  castaway.  Temptations  to  sin  were 
never  absent  from  his  heart,  and  these  were  occasionally  urged 
upon  him  b^  the  author  of  all  wickedness  in  person*  Whenever 
he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  being  from  another  world,  he  was  affected  with  epileptiform 
fits;  or,  we  ought  to  say,  the  delusion  was  the  aura^  tne  pre- 
monitory svmptom  of  the  convulsion.  These  wene  oi  two  kinds. 
He  either  fell  suddenly  backwards  as  if  in  83aioope,  or  appeared 
to  be  turned  or  twisted  forcibly  round  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side:  He  was  not  conscious  of  those  attacks,  but  eesticulat* 
ed  violently,  and  cried  as  if  he  were.  During  his  iUness,  and 
since  his  recovery,  his  conduct  has  become  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  irreproachable  kind.  Here,  then,  are  three  evoits — a  power- 
ful impression,  agitation  of  the  body,  and  reformation.  The 
second  of  these  was  regarded  by  his  medical  advisers  as  an  in« 
^cation  of  Ids  disease,  treated  as  such,  and  removed.  But  it 
was  not  looked  upon  in  this  light  by  the  relatives  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  nor  would  it  have  been  so  regarded,  had  it  been  contem* 
poraneous  with  the  occurrences  at  Cambuslang.  A  near  con- 
nexion remarked  to  me,  that  she  bdieved  these  fits  to  be  the 
wrestlings  of  the  Spirit  in  working  out  a  {j^eat  change.  The 
result  has  probably  confirmed  her  m  this  opinion. 
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PridndntHinHf  af9aiM.-«.Ve«ei«tioii,  Benerolenoe,  Gautiousnesaty  Destnie* 

tiveneas,  AcquisitiFeness,  Wonder,  Consdentiousnes^,  Secretivenes^ 
Deficient  organs, — Self-Esleem,  Hope,  Intellect. 

J.  A.  is,  by  profeflrioD,  a  derii  in  a  countingJiouBe.  In  boy- 
hood, while  ttoder  the  influence  of  parental  example  and  autfao* 
rity,  his  religious  principles  were  correct,  his  eonauct  was  with4 
ont  a  stain.  But  the  authority,  rather  than  the  principle,  had 
been  the  controUiog  power;  it  was  Veneration  and  Love  of  Ap^ 
probation,  more  tnim  Consdentiottsness,  under  which  be  acted. 
His  chief  diaraeteristic  was  a  morbid  diflldence  and  somUUty 
to  blama  The  temptations  of  the  woild  had  brought  the  pro* 
Minties  into  play,  and  he  became  gay,  gallant,  and  guuty. 
Until  then  he  courted  religious  thoughts  and  topics,  and  was 
an  authority  in  these  matters  among  his  friends.  He  concb 
tialed  the  good-will  of  all  men  by  his  gentleness  and  integri^f , 
and  was  a  genend  favourite*  His  want  of  confidence  in  hit 
own  abilities,  and  fidgetty  exactitude  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  were  his  least  attraetiye  qualities,  and  often  annoyed  those 
who  respected  him  for  modesty  and  scHiipolous  honour.  With 
an  inquuring  but  uneducated  mind,  he  sought  out  or  was  found 
by  companions  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
his  longings  by  the  trite  but  untrue  maxim  that  philosophy 
consists  in  doubting.  His  opinions  were  first  speculative,  then 
scei^ical.  He  arrived  at  that  climax  of  absurdity,  the  doubt 
^  his  own  existence ;  and  subsequently  at  that  climax  of  misery^ 
the  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  All  this  was  evidently 
the  misdirection  of  an  uncultivated  intellec^-^the  result  of  using 
powers  in  ignorance  how  they  sluwdd  be  used*  His  ordinary 
duties  were  still  faithfully  performed.  But  his  philosophy  had 
not  produced  its  boasted  tranquillity ;  bis  opinions  were  at  war 
with  his  feelings.  He  sought  refu^  in  extra  labour,  superero- 
«tory  duties,  and  fatigue.  As  m  the  case  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  prescription,  this  was  applying  the  remedy  to  the  sword, 
and  not  to  the  wound  which  it  had  inflicted.    To  remove  his 
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disquietude  and  terror,-  he  exhausted  his  intellect,  «nd  laboured 
twelve  hours  a-day.  The  noBtram  did  not  work.  His' mind 
Kved  upon  itsrif  for  six  months,  and  his  boasted  sunlight  conclu- 
sions darken^  inta  shadows  of  dread  and  despair  at  every  stqi. 
An  imaginary  affront  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  town. 
But  bis  flight  was  inauspncious.  The  very  act  of  fleeinff 
creates  £ear.  ]  The  whole  of  his  nioml  sentiments  were  morbidU 
)v  excited ;  but  Hope  and  Sdf-Esteem  b^g  unfortunataly  de> 
Dcient,  aad  consequently  incapable  of  the  same  degree  of  acti^ 
vity»  he  iras  striclcen  by  shamci  consQience)  and  tertt>r.  At 
evjcry  6tq>  he  encountered  the  finger  of  soom^  the  ^^  still  small 
voice,^  the  halloo  of  pursuit  He  felt  himsell  lost  and  aban- 
doned by- all  good  men  and  by  all  good  influences,  and  his 
despair  was  consummated.  His  relatives  now  interfeced :  diey 
found  that  his  insanity  was  evinced  by  a  sense  of  his  own  un* 
worthiness  and  condemnation ;  and  that  whenever  this  idea 
was  presented  to  his  mind  by  reading  or  conversation,  his  agi- 
tadim  became  extreme,  hisKlnbs  tossed  violently,  and  he  swoon^ 
ed^  sometimes  remaining  in  this  ocMiditioii:  for  several  hours.  So 
inMerable  were  his  surorings,  that  his  attempts  at  suidde  were 
tepeated  and  most  insidious.  Deprived  ot  all  other  metms,  he 
endeavouiied  to  beat  out  his  brains  by  running  furiously  against 
a.wall^asdtransfixed  his  tongue  wiui  a  nail,  under  the  impres- 
simir  thht  he  would  bleed  to  death.  I  have  examined  this  pa- 
taeot's:  mind  attentively.  -  His  doubts  no  loom  exist  •  He  pef 
lieves  aU  that  be  was  taught  to  believe,  and  therefore  he  de» 
ipflirs.  He  recollects  the  penalty  ineuired  by  those  who  have 
neteiBled  the  tnitfa ;  he  kfiows  that  he  hasMiveda  life  of  sin  and 
palltition,  that  he  has. been  a  slave  to  Satan,  and  that  unless 
emacMiipated.  be  must:  be  condemned*.  This  chain  of  sequences, 
whenever  it  rises  before  the  mind,  produces  convulsions;  and  h« 
recognises : these  as  the  struggles  of  that  fiend^  by  whose  arti- 
flocs  behas  been  destroyed,  and  to  whose  temptations  he  is 
stim  exposed.  His  terror,*  cri^,  and  aspect,  and  the  general 
disturbance  of  his  n;^iiner,  when  his  guilt  is  conjured  up,  are 
a{^>allittg  even  to  those  who  perceive  their  real  nature  and 
^ause:  they  would  be  regarded  as  hysterical  if  dissociated  from 
the  religious  impressions.  His  exclamations  of  despair,  and  en- 
treaties for  pity  and  pardon,  are,  even  as  the  wild  ravings  of  a 
lunatic,  awiiil  :.*—**  I  am  lost,  cast  away ;  I  am  torn  and  tor- 
mented by  a  spirit,^'  are  the  only  words  his  agony  can  find. 
The  conviction,  the  convulsion,  the  very  exfn'essiona  by  wbich 
it  is  ushered  in,  the  firm  belief  that  these  are  of  supernatural 
or^n  in  this  case,  present  features  of  resemblance  to  some 
forms  of  modern  entnusiasm,  too  striking  to  be  overlooked. 
How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  neither  a  tJassner 
to  exorcise,  nor  a  Whitefield  to  convert  this  miserable  man  I 
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UNKNOWN  TONOURS. 

Of  all  the  supernatural  powers  imparted  to  the  foundem  of 
the  primitive  church,  that  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues  ap-^ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  withdrawn.  Beyond  a  mere  casual 
notice,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  miraeulous  en* 
dowment  of  the  apostles  descended  even  to  thdr  immediate 
successors.  'The'histcny  of  ^suoceedinff  ages  shews  that,  from 
time  to  time,  personages  of  great  sed,  if  not  of  great  cUsamtioBy 
have  laid  daim  to  this  gift,  and  based  tlieir*pretenslons  to  saiic^ 
tity  and  divine  inspiration  upon  possessiBg  iu  The  sdiismatica 
cttled  Pietists,  in  tne  seventeenth  century,  «re  described  as  db> 
scuring  the  divine  truths  of  rdigion  ^  by  a  gloomy  jargoA 
of  their  own  invention.^  More  recently,  a  devout  priest  of  U»- 
lisbon,  who  gained  a  livelihood  and  «n  immortality  oy  exorctsany 
treated  «  young  person  who,  in  the  highest  -d^roe  of  smnnam" 
buKsm,  had  the  ftculty  of  eommunicadttg  her  thoi^tB  in  a 
languaffe  of  which  she  comprehended  not  one  «yllabla^  ^As4t 
proof  that  such  exhibitions  were  -cf  frequent  oocurrence,  it  may 
oe  mentioned,  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  diey  beoone  past 
of  the  accomf^shments  of  a  mountebaidc.  The  daughter  of 
one  of  those  speculators  on  the  credulity  of  'maiikind  becasie 
possessed.  She  was  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  polygioUdevil ;  fcr, 
after  the -aocnstomed  contortions,  she  decLaimM  in  fieibtew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  so  forth.  She  even  condescended  on  aonc 
cf  the  French  provincial  patds.  Her  schdarship  was  used^ 
historians  assert,  to  caltAnfdate  Huguenots.  She  was  at  last 
exorcised  and  convicted  of  imposture  by  ashrewd  and  conssiei^ 
tious  Inshop,  who,  with  common  water  and  a  key,  produced,  the 
same  convulsions  which  were  supposed  to  testify  the  rcpi^ 
nance  of  the  devil  to  consecrated  water  and  'the  crueifiR.f 

The  object  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  t  'was  to 
eradicate  schism,  and  to  produce  that  moral  miracle,  unaniim^ 
ift  opinion.  But  whilst  its  devisers  spoke  of  peace  and  eoncord^ 
and  of  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  one  people  professing  one  wor- 
ship, its  characters  were  written  in  blood.  Tins  mandate  call* 
ed  for  an  instantaneous  conversicm,  or,  what  was  eouidly  valued, 
conformance.  To  effect  this,  no  machinery  of  missions  or  ex- 
h<irtation8  was  resorted  to ;  but  armies  were  spread  over  the 
ilisaflected  districts,  and  dragtens  exacted  at  the  point  of.  the 
eword  the  confession  of  the  convinced  or  the  Hfe  of  the  refrao- 
iory  heretic.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of  France,  skmriiter, 
ccmflagration,  and  emigration  were  triumphant,  and  aU  mssent 
from  the  dominant  religion  had  disappeared.     But,  in  a  mnoCe 

*  Bertnuid  du  Magneliame  Animal,  ^.  399- 

f  Smedlejr,  Hist,  of  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iiL  p.  52. 
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gaad  almost  inacoeesible  n^;ion,  called  ^  Lea  Ceveoneay'^  tfae 
perpetrators  of  these  aKMmraes  not  merdly  failed,  but  were  op- 
posad>  rqpealedly  repubed,  and  idtiiiiatidj  dafei^.  AguoMt 
thasa  icbttlioua  achiisnatka  the  whole  TeogeaQoe  of  the  orthp- 
doK  loyal  was  directed.  The  resistaiioe  of  these  braTe  but  hi. 
gated  nounfaineers  aiqpears  to  have  at  first  proceeded  from  m 
aliang  and  raftiooal  attachmeoit  to  the  fidth  of  their  £uhenk 
Paiaeoutioii)  waat,  and  oooatantexcilement,  bad^  howcTer^  their 
usual  desMxaliaing  effects  i  and  this  noble  warfare  at  last  de* 
gsiMV«ted»  in  soma  caaes,  into  the  unmeaning  strngdes  of  a  fSir 
Mtiaal  rabUe^^n  others^  into  a  sort  of  rdagiouabrigandisai. 
These  are  perhaps  the  features  of  all  religious  contests  which 
tie  unequally  wagBd,-«-where  there  is  superstition  on  both 
sides*  bat  politieal  strength  on  one  only.  But  this  act  of  the 
asintly  he  TdUer  induced  consequences  even  more  interesting 
than' the  fkte  of  his  victims:  *^  Nunc  demittis  servum  tuum^ 

Svideruut  oculi  salutam  tuam,^  was  the  exclamation  of 
pemmage  en  signii^  the  edict* 
The  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  inhabited  a  high  and  bar* 
m  country.  Like  other  mountaineerss  they  were  super8titiou% 
m^noit  beeause  they  lived  a  certain  aumb^  of  toiies  above  the 
fcvelof  the  S8a»  out  an  virtue  of  an  organiaation  which  thej 
abased  with  aU  other  Cdtio  races;  like  them,  too^  they  were 
bom  bondamcn  to  the  propeiBwities.  Their  soil  was  rooky  and 
UBfsoductive^  and  lay  not  upon  any  of  those  grand  thorough* 
ftiiB  by  which  civiliaation  has  penetrated  to  me  comers  of  the 
vorld*  They  were  therefott  poor,  and,  frcnn  their  poverty, 
Ignonsnt  l^eir  fidth  was  purer  than  that  of  their  adversaries^ 
snd  upon  thk  m^  point  did  thisir  superiority  and  strength 
dsp— oL  These  men  were  without  guides,  or  educated  leaders ; 
for  their  priests,  the  only  individuals  who  could  have  acted  as 
audi,  weie  eitfaar  killed  or  expatriated  at  an  early  part  of  the 
atrugglA  Thua  oonadtutad,  diey  are  summoned  to  deliver  ujp^ 
aa  to  a  leudal  lord,  whi^  had  bow  inooi]poBated  with  thev 
BMBda  since  infinicy,  or  die.  Be  that  faith  and  conviction 
JMtndad  upon  CausaUtv^  a  dogma  received  by  Veneration  and 
Jiap^  or  a  dream  of  Wonder,  all  must  be.yielded  upw  They 
af«  aMsdud-»thsir  stores  pillaged«*-thdr  homes  and  hearts 
asada  deselata (  they  are  hunted  like  the  wolves  on  their  hills; 
•very  aaoial  affection  and  feeling  of  personal  hiq>piness  is  exas- 
asntod ;  their  minds  are  ag^tiUM  by  the  excitement  of  deqpair. 
tinder  auch  ebcumstances^  it  taiAi  be  pedicatsd  not  only  thai 
tbaviponld  seek  consolalicp  in  the  religion  for  which  they  were 
aiiw  ling,  but  tbat,  from  their  eonstitutkmal  tendencjy  to  marv 
vdQousness,  they  would  minsle  with  it  those  rites,  expectations 
of  divine  interposition,  and  aemonstrations  of  piety,  which  the 
educated  and  unexdted  rgect    Accordingly,  it  is  related  that 

*  Voltsiieoo  «  Cdyinknv**    Tnuulstcd  wsiH tt)L ix. p.  7^^ 
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they  trembled,  wete  convulaed,  enjoyed  eeslilctes,  taw-ViskoM 
and  prophesied/  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  there  wte^BH 
to  have  been  ten  thouMud  in  the  field.  That  all  these  prophet 
sied  is  incredible ;  but  that  they  all  beUeved  the  -ptofiMci!^  I0 
be  oracular  is  highly  probable.  That  their  numberti  itiust  baVft 
been  considerable  may  be  concluded  from  the  faot^  tlmt  an  aea-* 
demy  was  founded  for  the  cultivation  of  these  ecstacies,  and 
prophets  literally  trained  to  thdr  vocation.  Another  pt^c^vty 
which  they  claimed,  and  seem  actually  to  have  poirtdMfecd  fth»t 
of  insensimlity  to  pain— allies  their  case  widi  that  of  0th<a: 
classes  of  men  acting  under  similar  impulses.  -  What  wcir^  ihk 
subjects  of  these  visions  and  vaticinations,  if  not  denundatiCMls 
against  their  persecutors,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjectnte*  That 
they  were  sufficiently  comprehensive  may  be  gathered  froiai 
their  length.  Marechal  ViUars  declares  that  a  pro{A^tK8s  M- 
ercised  her  functions  for  a  whole  hour  in  bis  presence.  A  ilOl 
more  extraordinary  gift  was  claimed  and  ditplayedi  The^e 
peasants,  during  their  enthusiasm,  spoke  in  languagea  t;ittlQio#h 
to  themselyes  or  their  auditors  This  was  not  allrays  the  case ; 
English,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  were  occasionally  uftt^red,  saxA 
likewise  occasionally  interpreted  by  the  speaker.*  The  pacift* 
cator  of  the  Cev^ines,  as  Villars  is  styled,  is  agaiii  am  autbotfiljr 
in  this  matter.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  female  who,  eiidol^M 
with  this'  power,  would  extemporise  for  an  hour  in  ai^  0!  tlie 
learned  languages,  in  the  presence  and  to  the  conqdels  p^rpldid- 
ty  of  a  corps  of  ecclesiastics.  The  Marechal  adds  the  ijoaint  erf- 
.ticism,  that  Ae  spoke  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dahb 
de  Ferte'spoke  English  when  he  had  taken  too  much  ^rtasvbff 
strange  to  say,  being,  when  sob«*,  unacaquakitad  with  thfit'lao* 
guage.  This  spiritual  improvisatrice  convinced  a  magislafale 
of  the  sancd^  of  her  mission,  became  his*  miatressi  amlalli^ 
mately  a  mother .f  Partly  by  a  g^dual  process  of  extirpatkm, 
and  partly  by  a  treaty  which  it  was  perhaps  never  inteimd  to 
observe;  the  league  of  these  pietists— -ther  must  nol  all  -be 
branded  as  fanatics — was  broken  up,  and  their  lenderaaBd 
prophets  dispersed.  In  the  year  1 707^  three  of  the  lattar  canie 
to  England  in  order  to  proselytise.  Disowned  by  Iheir  oUn 
countrymen,  and  rgeetea  by  tne  intdltgent  of  all  seiSti^  tfaqr 
addressed  themselves  to  die  speculative  and  iniaguialm^'Viid 
succeeded  in  fmmring  a  churcn.  ThefarpretensicinawieiBpn- 
cisely  rimilar  to  Ukmc  which  signalized  thear  fettow-ooonbr^- 
men.  WUIe  they  denounced  human  laaranig  and  pawetv  they, 
with  a  singular  inconsistency,  ^poke  lenffuea  of  wUth  IMif 
were  ignorant,  and  made  promises  which  mey  oofdd  jMife  fUw. 
There  are  three  points  worthy  of  oonsidtration  f  n  dieup  histe»- 


*  Thedtr?  Saerte  det  Cevennefl;  quoted  in  Bertrand. 
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ry.  First,  they  had  improved  upon  the  rude  notions  of  their 
predecessors,  and  systematized  the  philosophy  bf  prophesy,  or 
spiritual  power.  It  was  divided  by  them  into  the  stages  of 
warnings  of  reception,  of  the  actual  privilege  of  predicting,  and, 
lastly,  of  miracle-working  ;* — steps  corresponding  distinctly  to 
those  of  the  excitement  of  Wonder,  Hope,  and  Ideality.  Se- 
condly^ in  the  sincerity  of  their  belief,  they  predicted  that  the 
resurrection  of  one  of  their  followers  would  take  place  five 
tuonths  after  his  death,  and  were  willing  to  test  their  authori- 
ty  by  the  event.  The  public  accepted  tne  challenge ;  but  un* 
j^rtunately  for  the  corpse  and  the  prophet,  no  resurrection 
took  place.  Thirdly,  ttiey  gave  forth  tneir  precepts  and  de> 
nunciations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  preserved.  Wesley,  who  was  little  apt  to  be  startled  or 
made  sceptical  by  the  extravagance  of  fanatics,  was  so  horror- 
stricken  by  the  want  of  harmony  and  intelligibility  in  this  lan- 
guage, that,  on  listening  to  what  he  describes  as  <^  the  gabbling 
of  ^  turkey  cock,'*  he  began  to  exorcise  the  speaker  with  **  Thou 
deaf  and  dumb  devil !  ^  &c.j-  These  men  never  attempted  to 
exercise  this  gift  but  when  under  the  most  powerful  agitation, 
when  confessedly  they  had  lost  all  self-possession— «  state  of 
mental  excitement  incompatible  with  the  dominion  of  reason, 
and  allied  only  to  these  conditions  of  dreaming,  violent  passion, 
intoxication,  or  monomania,  where  the  extreme  en^gy  of  a 
single  feeling  seeks  expression  in  sounds  which  are  not  conven- 
tional si^s,  but  may  be  perfectly  significant  of  the  emotion. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that  the  French  prophets  were  in 
any  of  these  states ;  a  large  body  of  men,  some  of  them  well 
iniormed  and  acute,  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  The 
fallowing  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  what  enabled  these  con- 
verts to  perceive  the  truth :  there  are  creatures  who  see  in  the 
dark.  **  Mon  enfant,^  the  prophet  thus  introduces  his  predic- 
tion, **  je  m'^en  vaie  repandre  sur  les  ennemies  mes  jugemens 
terribles,  et  ma  derniere  sentence  sera  Tring  irang^  ^mrig 
vwan^^  hing  1umg.^\  Now,  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact, 
that  mdividuals  have  spoken  in  a  language  of  the  import  of 
Which  they  were  totally  ignorant  In  these  cases  no  inspirar 
tioti  existed  or  wa^  suspected.  The  words  were  spoken  under 
peculiar  states  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  although  the  proxi- 
mate mode  in  which  these  states  operated  in  producing  such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  very  clear,  the  relation  of  the  bodily  lesion 
with  Ibe  mental  peculiarity  was  at  the  time  supposed  and  per- 
fttltly'  efttablidied  to  be  that  of  cause  and  eflect.  Cotdd  any 
siich  sldiition  be  formed  for  the  more  modem  and  more  obscure 
instances  ?    But  of  the  cases  themselves.     First,  there  is  that 

*  Smedlejr,  voL  iii  ^  30&         f  Southe/s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  j.  p.  878. 
t  Smedley,  voL  iii  p.  309. 
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of  the  Wdshman,  who,  reodiving  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  la- 
bourinff  under  ^  consequent  inflammation  of  brain,  forgets 
Enflli^j  to  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  for  many  years^r 
ao<f  speaks  incessantly  the  language  of  his  youth ;  the  obK- 
Tion  and  the  vivid  memory  bom  evidently  depending  on  the 
cerebral  excitement,  although  in  what  manner  depending  can-* 
not  be  determined.*  Next,  there  is  the  narrative  of  the  Ger- 
Hian  girl,  who,  seised  with  a  nervous  fever— that  is,  a  fever 
in  which  the  organ  principally  affected  is  the  brain — speaks, 
and  will  condescend  to  speak,  in  no  less  classic  tongues  tbati 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew.  She,  being  illiterate  and  a  heretic^ 
was  pronounced  possessed.  As  the  chronicler  remarks,  it  mUst 
have  been  **  a  learned  devil.'^  Her  character  and  situation  put 
all  suspicion  of  connivance  or  conspiracy  at  rest.  Her  phyd-i 
cian,  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  theologue,  wrote  down  her 
ravings.  They  were  discovered  to  be  coherent  but  unconnect- 
ed sentences  of  Hebrew.  Some  parts  of  them  were  traced  to 
the  Bible,  others  were  concludea  to  be  rabbinical.  This  ip- 
creased  the  mystery.  How  could  a  simple  domestic  drudge 
have  an  intimate  or  even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
languages  ?  The  physician  traced  her  career  tnrough  various 
families  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  until,  after  long  search  and 
solicitude,  he  discovered  that,  when  a  child,  she  had  been  the 
protege  of  a  clergyman,  who,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  an-' 
cient  languages,  was  accustomed  to  read  or  repeat,  in  her  bear- 
ing, passages  from  his  favourite  authors.  Her  ravings  were 
compared  and  identified  with  the  scholar's  books,  and  the  ^yv 
pothesis  of  demoniac  possession  fell  to  the  ground.^  Voltaire 
says  that  the  devQ  hates  a  physician  ;  he  may  well  hate  such 
a  physician  as  the  one  now  mentioned.  It  is  because  such  en- 
lightened inquirers  are  so  few,  that  wonders  and  delusions  and 
miracles  are  so  many. 

A  modern  sect  has  arisen,  claiming  similar  privileges  and  pro* 
perties.  Proscription,  in  this  case,  did  not  cause,  but  followed, 
the  public  assertion  and  display  of  these  gifts.  A  man  of  brilr 
Kant  but  eccentric  genius,  irreproachable  life,  a  profound  sense 
of  piety,  and  impressive  but  obscure  eloquence,  was  brought 
into  constant  intercourse  with  individuals  possessing  minds  Qt 
far  inferior  power  and  little  cultivation,  but  congenial  in  the 
degree  of  excitement  of,  and  in  the  ardent  desire  for  such  solemn 
impressions  as  are.  addressed  to  Wonder,  Hope,  and  Cautious- 

*  The  cue  of  the  Weiihinan  Ss  noticed  b^  varioos  authors  of  emlnelioe  i 
particularlj  Dr  Mason  Good,  Study  of  Jtfedidne^  2d  edition,  vol  iv.  pw  180 1 
and  Dr  J.  C  Prichard,  CTclotMedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  toL  L  p.  008,  Ar« 
Ucle  ^  Del  IB  in  v.^  Dr  Menard  adds  to  his  account  of  the  case,  Oat  *'  this 
statement,  which  was  first  given  by  Mr  Tupper,  has  been  confirmed  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  by  a  penonal  witness.** 

-f  Coleridge,  Biographia  literaria,  toL  i  p.  112. 


ji^.  A  iMittid  FBoetion  took  plaoev  He  ntmtered  to  tldm 
dIMite ;  be  gvaiified  by  atimiikiliiig  these  feeling%  until  Ihej 
kunst  forth  in  such  intensity  as  to  baffle  eren  his  power  to  gnt- 
tify^  appease,  or  check.  So  complete  was  his  success^  so  irrsk. 
sbtiUe  the  craying  for  spiritual  instructions  and  exercises,  that 
lie  nativally  belie^ned  that  his  labour  had  effected  all  that  hu- 
nan  ministraticm  could  effect,  and  that  these  manifestatiom 
Were  the  aettud  recognition  and  reward  of  the  doctrines  he  bad 
laugbt  He  had  long  been  a  transoaidentalist  in  religion; 
Aat  is^.fae^hdd  pondered  on  the  suggestions  of  eertun  fediinga 
m^Wjonder  and  Ideality— •*as  the  results  of  a  process  of  reason^ 
aiid.ha4  adopted  and  acted  upon  them  as  such.  His  pupik 
lived  under  the  samel  influence,  and,  unaccustomed  either  by 
odtieatSon,  or  by  habit,  to  eaaitiiBe  or  understand  their  own 
naod^  they  yielded  iaif^citly  to  the  imperious  impulse  which 
tfasy,<oonoeiv«d  to  be  religious,  because  connected  with  and 
arising  out  of  religion  ^  they  far  outstripped  their  teacher  in  the 
inteiMity  of  their;  emotions,  and  in  the  effect  which  diese  had  on 
Aeir  general  conduct — The  system  of  stalrving  out  the  evil 
princi^e  wjithin  its  is  a  very  antiquated  ona  The  Irvin^tea, 
such  of  them  at  least  as  attained  the  greatest  popularity,  seem 
tAliate  acted  upon  it  They  did  not  literaUy  fest—tlHs  would 
haTie  been  wise;  but  they  gave  up  day  and  night,  soul  Mid 
body,  the  duties  and  aflections  of-  life,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pro^. 
doaqnating'fedUng.  The  thrice  rqieated  hebdiHnadal  service, 
atimiilating  as  it  is  repcrted  to  have  been,  was  not  enough; 
they  assea:ibled  every  momii^  at  six  oHock,  and  passed  the 
winle  of  the  day  in  public  or  in  {Mivate  meetings,  where  ener> 
getin  mayer  and  everj^  other  means  were  used  to  rouse  and  sua- 
tai»  the  state  of  religious  exaltation.  All  secular  affairs,  even 
the  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  must  have 
been  suspended.  So  great  indeed  was  the  interest  or  abstract 
tion-cieaStedf  that  one  individual  spent  sudi  a  day  without  re- 
ooUecting  that  he  had  tasted  no  food.  But  the  struinde  did 
not  terminate  here.  The  mind  was  not  allowed  a  moments 
sepose.  The  night  was  dedicated  to  that  rigid  self-search  and 
liepentance  which  solitude  and  silence  axe  supposed  to  favour. 
To  what  extent  all  these  items  were  complied  with  by  each  in* 
dividual  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  as  a  general  practice  it  i^ 
pears  to  bftve  continued  for  some  months.  The  crisis  of  this 
Mdtement  arrived.  A  female  started  up  in<the  oongregation, 
and,  with  a  flushed  face  and  wild  gesticulation,  pronounced 
some  sentences  of  sounds  which  were  unintdligiole.  From 
their  unintelligibility,-— from  the  character  of  the  party,-*-4ind 
from  the  fiat  of  the  pastor,  or  apostle  as  he  was  catt^^  who 
was  endowed  with  "  discemment,'^^-tbese  sounds  were  ^fdared 
to  belong  to  an  unknown  tongue,  to  be  evidence  of  the  working 


JIB  wmawMM  ma  nauoioiii  vau ifficMt. 

^fdMHolySpfait-^JnpUntema^lobetlitvttee^  The 

emmdaAm  wet  dlwajB  attencbd  by  violent  i^tfttKn  ti  tile 
Hiopriips,  and  oftea  micoeeded  by  tnnamg  w  hyttflffiMu'  Thfe 
ffMindb  oonriited  of  sueh  wonte  ai  <<  JSTulMioli  hoKfmiAm^i^ 
A  still  more  perfect  exenple  is  given  by  oiie<^tiie  Mtteveveeft 
Greenock !  *--^  Hipp^  gerotio  Uppo  ftoorof  JMiMbr  Foorimtf 
oefifi  hmipoJamo  NootHn.  NooramH  Nipcutaiu  Hipamcm  Bm^ 
ioaBoonn.  O  Pitdios  EiOoHino  Halkitufigitos  Ikmii$i$.'^  K 
the  force  of  this  languiffie  wae  equal  to  its  euj^iODVyit  deeovei 
to  be  cultivated.  Exhibitions  of  the  tame  kind  became  fire, 
quent  in  the  churdi,  where  they  first  occurred,  and  in  yarioua 
other  parts  of  the  countiT.  An  anachronism  has,  peihaps^ 
been  ooinmitted  in  citing  Mr  Irving^s  church  as  the  aoene  of 
the  first  ebulHtion;  Port^^bsgow  was  the  favoured  spot^ 
There  several  tongues  were  spoken ;  but  in  the  metropolis  the 
Bnmber  was  much  more  considerable.  The  Vreudi  pn^pheta 
professed  fifty-twa  But  the  greatest  feat  of  this  kind  is  w^ 
corded  of  the  elect  lady  of  the  Shakers,  who  spoke  sevei^twia 
tongues,  all  equaUy  unintelligible  to  the  livmg.  They  weia 
litendly  entitled  to  the  designation  of  dead  langUi^^tSyas  they 
served  her  as  a  mode  of  communication  with  the  dead.-f 

Miracles  were  nerfbitned,  prophecies  were  published,  and 
tongues  wertp  spoten ;  but,  alas !  althoush  many  individuals 
spoke,  there  was  none  to  internet.  At  Isst  a  disciple  felt  a 
conviction  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  what  the  inapfaed 
uttored,  and  accordingly  prtKlaimed  it  Fortunately  an  aitl0» 
famgraf^y  of  this  person^  fedings  and  opinions  has  been  puk 
lished.  It  is  the  confessions  of  a  projrfiett  The  objects  of 
tins  aeoount  are  to  describe  the  nature  of  tne  emotions  undef 
which  the  author  participated  In  these  d^)lays,  to  insinoatt 
that  there  was  deceit  rather  than  ddusion  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  actors,  and  to  prove  Aat  he  actually  did  understand 
and  translate  the  unknown  tongues.  His  mind  seems  to  have 
undergone  the  training  which  we  have  described,  althouirh  his 
intellect  was  less  obscured  by  awe^  imagination,  and  sdf* 
esteem.  His  attempt  to  shew  the  existence  of  collusion  is  a 
fUlure ;  and  the  examines  of  the  unknown  tongue  beinga  conw 
nosite  (if  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  are  too  few  and  feeble  to  esta- 
DHsh  his  proposition.  But  his  pamphlet  most  deariy  proves^ 
Jlrsif  that  the  tongues  resulted  ftom  an  undoubting  belief  that 
whatever  the  petittoner  might  ask  would  be  granted ;  a  belief 

•  A  PampUct  hj  Mr  M^Kcnel,  quslsd  la  the  Obagow  Hsrsld,  Keveau 

u9ft  4*  ISBl. 
t  Enkine's  Sketchei  and  Hints  of  Cbtm:)i  History,  p,  909* 
t  The  Unknown  Tongues,  dbcoyered  to  1>e  EngUin,  Spanlab,  and  LatiOi 

^  QeofM  PflkhMtsD,  nho  Intenii^ttd  beibie  the  CoDaMttstSiMk    I/mqsII 


€00  mm  raomm  e»  mmsamowB  vjMAvraim. 

foimdedi  upon  Hope,  Wander,  Self-esteem,  and  uiiBdiiected 
InteUfiot:  seccndh/j  diat  the  ddirery  of  th^  tongues  va^-aA- 
eonpaaied  by  convularre  moTemeoto:  ihiril^  that  tlie  speaker 
altadied  some  memiw  to'  the  souods:  and^  JburAfy,  tiiat 
rllieae  dbuUitkiBa  could  be  restrained  by  an  eflbrt  of  the  will  or 
by  pcayer ;  that  is,  by  bringing  another  faculty  into  action. 
..  The,f(dlo¥dng  is  anadditiomd  exanipla  of  Uie  powec  of  lais^ 
guag^maldng. 


, »' 


Cask  IX.— Miss  N.  jm. 

Dimmmtma  ofth^  BmL 

FIInu  Ittdlvkliullty  to  PlriYoprogenitSTeiieBS, 

m^-  £tr  to  Pbikiprageiittinmeii^ 

-^  •*-  to  CooceQtnitiveiie8«i 

—  —  to  Self-esteem, 
^ —  —  to  Firmness, 
'•te  —  to  Veneratioii, 

-^  —  to- Benevolente;. 

»-    ._  to  Comparison, 

'  —    —  to*  Intliviflualiiy, 

•—  Acquisitirenen  to  IndlvMuilitj, 

•i.  Cautiouisess  to  Cautiousness, 

— ^  Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 

—  Td^rit/  to  Ideality, 
<du^  Bestnftt^eness  tcrDesttuctivieneta, 

—  SecretiTeneis  to  Secretiyeuess^ 


Intiicf. 

6 

6/s 


•FlmhMmlSmff  ^)yy«iRA«.k-Ainatlyeiie8B,<I)eitn]etlveness,  Imitation,  Secretive^ 
DMs.  \¥onder,  and  liangnage,  are  vtrj  lam;  Ijoyo  o^  A|»probation|  Hop«} 

Ideality,  Cautiouaoeas*  and  Individuality,  uur;^. 

.j   Mis^  K.  is  the  tj^pe  of  a  fanaticism  of  ,a  past  and  of  the 

S'  resent  age.  Her  history,  as  a  sane  individual  is  a  blank ;  ii^ 
eed  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  was  in  such  a  condition,  Tisd 
eircumstances  revealed  by  herself  shew  bow  unfortuoatdy  con- 
stituted her  mind  must  nave  originally  been^  and  when,  and  by. 
what  means,  her  present  delusions-were  induced.  Her  temper 
was  so  irritable,  jealous,  and  tormenting,  that,  to  parody  a  hack*' 
neyed  line,  *'  slie  never  said  amild  thing,  and  never  did  a  kind 
one.""  Her  relations  were  rendered  miserable,  and  at  last  the 
desire  of  peace  and  cuiiet  became  too  strong  for  the  ties  o£ 
blood.  Estrangied  by  ner  persecutions,  they  appear  to  have 
rejoiced  to  find  a  pretext  for  removing  her  to  a  distance.  She 
dates  all  her  misfortunes,  that  is,  her  illness  and  oonfipement^ 
from  the  perfidy  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  either  was,  or 
fancied  that  she  was  engaged. 

She  surprised  this  oeceiver  not  only  paying  marked  altoi^ 
tion  to  one  of  her  sisters,  but  literally  locked  in  that  lady^s  em* 
brace  This  discovery,  took  place  on  the  evening  previous  Uy 
the  day  on  which  she  supposed  their  union  was  to  be  solem** 


Bised*  How  for  tlas  may.  be  tnic^  ft  is  imposaHble  to^delfli^ 
Batne^  and  would  be  iounaterial  if  possible.  All  tiiat  suoceecb 
is- the  sugmition  of  madiiess.  Disgusted  at  soeh  tveatinsnt, 
ahe  escafwd,  but  was  qieedily  brought  bock  to  her  mother's  re- 
sidenee,.  which  she  now  found  was  surrounded  by  a  mrtnber  ttf 
soldiers,  intended  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  pay  her  suitable  t^ 
.Meet.  The  high  birth ;  and  dignity  now  disclosed  and  recog- 
nised, had  been  long  known  to  the  respeetable.inbdbitants  of 
the  county  in  which  she  lived,  butj  for  reasons  of  state  policy^ 
had  never  been  renteal^  either  torherself  or  to  her  friends.  She 
isy  in  short,  the  sister  o£  Prince  Charles  Edward,  who,  she  de- 
dares,  is  still  alive,  and — our  rulers  had  better  lock  to  it — 
about  to  claim  and  combat  for  his  own  again.  Naturally;  a  de- 
fender of  the  divine  right  of  kines,  she  pushes  the  doctrine  a 
little  farther  than  the  modem  aoVocates  of  legitimacy.  She 
holds  that,  in  the  nature  of  her  illustrious  birth,  and  in  herself, 
there  is  a  species  of  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not^iothstand- 
ing  this  high  and  holy  origin,  the  devil  has  often  tippeared  to 
her,  and  in  what  to  young  ladies  is  insinuated  to  be  rather  a 
tempting  garb,  that  of  a  recruiting-officer,  Occasionally  his 
rank  is  not  so  elevated.  At  a  sainted  spring,  when  she  had 
fasted  for  many  hours,  and  had  quarrelled  with,  and  for  ever 
disowned  her  friends,  he  approached  as  a  drummer  in  a  militia 
regiment. 

This  person  is  an  example  of  a  &vourite  definition  oi  lunacy. 
She  reasons  correctly  from  erroneous  [Hiemises.  Were  she,  ae^ 
cording  to  her  own  representation,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  a  Princess-Royal  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  her  ppinjons, 
attributes,  and  deportment  could  be  understood,  and  would  be 
in  keeping ;  but  seeing  diat  according  to  our  knowledge  she  i^ 
neither,  they  appear  to  be  sadly  wild  and  out  of  jdnt. 

In  Gommana  of  the  escort  mentioned,  was  a  redoubtable  ma- 
jor, who  fip^res  as  the  hero  of  many  romantic  visions ;  but  as 
the  tie  existing  between  them  appears  to  have  been  Ahiative- 
ness  and  Adhesiveness,  imd  foreign  as  an  illustration  of  the  pre- 
sent sulyect,  his  expl^ts  must  be  left  unrecorded.  Another 
reason  n>r  omitting  these  and  many  other  delunonsis,  that 
they  are  temp<»rary,  while  her  pretensions  to  extraordinary 
sanctity  are  permanent.  She  was  converted — ^in  other  words, 
received  the  Divine  emanation  which  dwells  within  her«-in  a 
moment,  while  a  glorious  light  shone  around.  She  is  subject 
to  hysterical  symptoms,  although  not  to  regularly-formed  fits  c^ 
hysteria,  and  also  to  fits,  most  r^ularly  formed,  of  uncbn^. 
tndlaUe  passion;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  refers 
this  moral  chance  to  one  or  other  of  tnese  conditions.  Since 
this  was  eflfeeted^  she  has  been  free  from  sin — nay  more,  from 
the  liability  to  sin.     Specific  endowments  have  been  vouch- 


Mil  BBomm  ov  umhwwo^  MttAVftoiait'. 

mitdf  fiiich  as  uoriTalled  ejoquenoe  and  neveiterring  ibvesigiifL 
£fke  booBtB  of  ad  exempdon  from  mifierisg,  a  sort  of  invtibmw* 
UUty,  though  at  the  same  time  she  is  vec^ving  medidne  to  r». 
lieve  a  heanach ;  and  she  arrogates  to  her  prayers  aa  eflScaey 
%phiob  is  emplpyed  in  confligning  her  eoemies  to  every  evil  diat 
a  lively  hatred  can  suggest  How  fortunate  it  is  that  Nattiie 
has  set  some  Hmit,  yet  unknown,  to  the  discoveries  and  powers 
of  mankind  1  Had  Franklin  advanced  one  step  farther,  and  had 
grants,  or  conquerors,  or  madmen,  been  enabled  to  widd  the 
toundei^bolt,  how  awful  must  have  been  the  conseauenees  to 
the  human  race  I  Or,  had  it  been  consistent  with  tne  Divine 
scheme,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  moral  thunder-bolt  of 
malign  prayer  could  be  hurled  by  such  hands,  how  still  nuM 
awful  must  have  been  the  ooneequences  i 

She  likewise  affirms,  that  she  has  been  gifted  with  the  power 
of  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  which,  however^  she  partly 
understands^  but  will  not  interpret.  This  belief  is  curious,  tm 
ahe  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  lor  nine  vear&*-a  peiiod 
which  precludes  the  possibility  m  her  having  heard,  and  sul>> 
se^uently  imitated,  wtiat  have  been  called  manifestatioon  of  the 
spirit  As  no  new^pers  or  other  periodicals  commemorative 
of  such  transactions  ever  penetrated  Within  her  ptista-walla,  and 
no  other  means  of  communication  with  the  external  wmrkl  ex*- 
isted,  we  are  forced  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  delusion  is 
spontaneous,  and  originating  from'  a  common  source  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Irvingites^-m  all  piobabili^  from  a  peculiar 
vxew  of  certain  texts  contained  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin*> 
thians.  A  sister,  she  states,  participates  in  this  privilege.  When 
uttering  the  mystic  words,  slie  is  in  a  high  degree  of  excitement, 
looking  die  Pythoness  admirably.  Her  bright  eye  becomes  daa« 
zling  and  unsteady ;  her  cheeks,  brow,  and  temples  are  erim* 
soned ;  her  arms  wave  to  and  fro,  and  the  whole  body  is  in  a  state 
of  tremor.  When  she  has  commenced  her  manifestatioos,  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  stop,  or  to  be  stopped.  By  the  uninitiated 
the  language  she  employs  may  be  taken  for  Coptic  or  Cherokee, 
so  vehement  is  the  enunciation,  and  so  discordant  tile  tones. 
The  words  are,  however,  melodious  and  rhythmical,  and  have 
been  declared  by  uninspired  linguists  closely  to  resemble  Greek. 
That  they  belong  to  none  of  these  languages  may  be  concluded 
from  the  following  specimen,  written  by  the  lady  hersdf,  but 
whether  assimilated  to  that  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Misa 
Caidale,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  *^  Eltueam  vur^tem  er* 
rewuem  vaulem  baihoram,  vttem  daihureem,  been  tuwem  eh 
lewuem  vara  ellevara  extdlem,  daihdtia  vUlera  eioeu  ureme  va9 
cUkra  exerem  datherveam  bauleveiliueuem  vUUrea  repihaUon 
erripthuUow  bilirea  ebiUerea  luUuron  duheron^  &a 

I  possess  very  vduminous  MSS.  of  a  droilar  deecriptiony' 


and)  it'M  to.  be  presuimed,  of  a  similar  import  There  aie  two 
ver J  remarkable  tBatvatea  in  all  these  documents :  JirH,  Words 
are  repeated  with  a  prefix  as  if  to  modify  their  signifioation ; 
and,  s€cmdhfi  The  same  words,  or  words  extremely  similar  m 
sound  and  orthography,  occur  in  pfq)eT8  written  at  various  and 
smnetimes  very  distant  periods.  These  facts  would  tend  to 
prove  that  the  jargon  so  otten  spoken  by  maaiacs  may  be  syi»- 
tooaatiaed,  and  the  rides  of  the  system  reodlected  and  brought 
into  operation  like  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax.  One  unknown 
tontfue  has  already  been  quenched  under  my  care ;  a  second  I 
find  to  be  irradicable. 

Her  own  account  of  this  gift  affords  no  elucidation  of  the 
mystery.  She  has  heard  Gaelic  spoken,  but  does  not  under«> 
stand  it  She  is  profoundly  ignorant  upon  all  subjects,  even  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  which  she  so  constantly  refers ;  and,  although 
naturally  shrewd  and  scnsiUe,  cannot  farther  assist  our  inquii. 
ries  than  by  insisting  that  her  langui^  is  unearthly  and  sub*- 
Ikne^  that  she  was  assured  by  the  Spirit  that  it  is  spoken  in 
heaven,  and  that  it  is  blasphemy  to  contradict  any  of  these 
postulates*  Nothing  more  satisfoctory  has  been,  or  perhaps 
could  be  stated,  by  those  who  have  exercised  sunilar  powers  m 
the  bosom  of  the  churches.* 

(7*0  60  eonchided  m  next  Number*) 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  SKULLS  OP  DEAN  SWIFT 
AND  STELLA.    By  Dr  Houstok  of  Dublin. 

To  GicoftO£  CoMBft,  Esq. 

Dear  Sib,  Dublik,  Oetober  22.  1835. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  as  conveyed  to  me  by  Mr 
Carmichael,  I  beg  leave  to  forward  you  some  memoranda  reh^ 
tive  to  the  disinterment  of  the  skulls  of  the  celebrated  Dean 
Swift  and  his  favourite  Stella,  which  may  serve  to  remove  an j 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  relics.  I  am  still  farther 
prompted  to  acquiesce  in  your  request,  by  a  desire  to  remove 
some  prejudices,  which  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  faeta 
leadinff  to  their  disinterment  appears  to  have  given  rise  to ;  par*« 
ticulany  on  account  of  the  reelings  of  the  present  venerable 

*  A  flpedmen  of  this  "  Unknown  Tonffue**  is  in  the  poesearion  of  our 
publisher;  for  the  inspection  and  tran3!stron  of  those  wlio  are  curious  or 
mriMd  in  th#se  matters. 
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Dean  of  St  Patrick^  by  whose  permission  I  was  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  an  unavoidable  temporary  exposure  of  the 
cofBns  in  which  they  lay  entombed.  It  was  no  idle  curiosity, 
neither  can  we  boast  of  its  being  zeal  for  the  cause  of  science, 
which  led  to  the  dbinterment ;  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent. In  making  some  alterations  in  the  aisle  of  the  church,  it 
became  necessary  to  expose  several  coflms,  and,  amonest  others^ 
those  of  Swiflt  and  Stella^  which  by  side  by  side  ;  and  I  would 
ask  the  most  sensitive  on  such  matters,  What  aggravation  of  the 
exposure  was  it  to  transfer  for  a  few  hours,  from  the  hands  of 
common  workmen  to  those  of  persons  cafmble  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  objects,  the  timt-wom  bones  of  the  great  de^ 
ceased  ?  Permission  havitig  been  given  me  to  be  present  at  the 
disinterment,  I  availed  myself  of  the  privilege ;  and,  under  a 
pledge  that  the  skulls  would  be  restored  after  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, I  was  allowed  to  remove  them  from  the  cathedral.  The 
pledge  has  long  since  been  redeemed :  the  bones  once  more  lie 
mouldering  with  their  kindred  dust ;  and  the  most  scrupulous 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfied. 

The  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dean  Swift  bears  the 
following  inscription,  written  by  himself  r 

Hie  depositum  est  corpus 

JovATHAir  SwiPT,  S.  T.  P*. 

Hujus  ecclesise  cathedralis 

decani: 

ubi  sffiva  indignatio 

ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit 

Abi  viator, 

et  imitare,  si  poteris, 

Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicenu- 

ObUt  Anno  (1745)  r 

Mensis  (Octobris)  die  (10)  » 

iEUtis  Anno  (78> 

Transversely  in  from  the  pillar  supporting  this  tablet,  and  as 
close  as  it  could  be  placed,  lies  the  coffin,  at  a  short  distance 
from  that  of  Stella.  The  localities  of  both  of  these  coffins  are 
well  known  by  persons  about  the  cathedral  to  have  been  none 
others  than  those  appropriated  to  those  two  remarkable  indivi- 
duals. An  old  man,  named  Richard  Brennan,  who  died  about 
forty  years  ago,  was  the  chief  chronicler  of  these  facts;  This 
man  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been  faithful  servants  to  the 
Dean,  was  present  at  the  interment  of  his  master.  He  subse- 
quently fill^  the  office  of  beadle  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and 
oftentimes,  during  that  servitude,  pointed  out  to  Mr  WUliam 
Macquire,  the  present  sexton  in  the  church,  the  place  in  whidi 
he  had  assisted  in  depositing  the  remains  of  his  roaster.  He 
knew  well,  also,  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  coffin  of  Stella  had 
been  laid ;  and  the  record  of  his  narrative^  taken  in  oano^xioo 
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with  other  evideilce,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  both. 

The  coffin  under  Swift's  monument  is  of  solid  oak,  corres- 
ponding to  that  said  to  have  been  desired  by  the  Dean  himself, 
long  before  his  death,  as  the  fitting  receptacle  for  his  mortal  re- 
mains. On  the  lid  of  this  coffin  there  is  a  silver-plated  mount- 
ing, nearly  perfect,  and  "bearing  the  following  perfectly  legibW 
words: 


This  metallic  plate  represents  a  heart  in  the  centre,  with  the 
above  inscription,  in  the  order  here  given,  traced  upon  it  in 
black  letters.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  heart  are  surrounded 
with  embossed  ornamental  work,  perfect  everywhere  except  at 
the  left  comer,  where  the  words  **  Here  Uem^  perhaps,  and 
*'  Snnfi,^  have  crumbled  away.  The  apex  of  the  heart  rests 
€m  an  angePs  head,  supported  by  two  lateral  wings,  in  a  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  absence  of  the  words  from 
ihe  beginning  of  the  first  line,  and  of  ^^  SuMV*  from  that  of  the 
second,  detracts  nothing  from  the  applicabihty  of  this  dedication 
to  the  Dean,  as  the  blanks  are  of  sucn  dimensions  as  to  admit  of 
being  filled  up  by  exactly  the  number  of  letters  required  to  com-* 
pkte  such  words, — and  as  the  remaining  words  and  figures  are 
not  only  inapplicable  to  the  name,  profession,  or  date  of  de-. 
cease  or  any  other  personage,  but  ore  actually  the  same  as  those 
exhibited  on  ^the  tablet  erected  to  the  Dean.  The  difi^erence  of 
one  year  In  bis  age — ^it  being  stated  at  78  on  the  tablet,  and  77 
on  the  mounting  of  the  coffin— is  evidently  the  result  of  an  er- 
ror committed  by  the  printer  of  the  latter,  as  the  date  of  de* 
cease  in  both  is  the  same,  and  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  his 
birth-day  was  on  the  30th  November  1667.  We  may  then 
take  it  as  certiun,  that  the  coffin  found  under  Dean  Swings  nu>- 
ntiment  was  that  in  which  the  body  of  that  celebrated  indivi* 
dual  was  deposited. 

The  coffin  lay  about  two  feet  and  a  half  below  the  flags ;  it 
was  surrounded  by  wet  clay,  and  nearly  filled  inside  with  wa- 
ter.   The  workmen  having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  disinter. 
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nkent,  exhibited  the  utmoet  euriosi^  and  haste  to  deterftnDe  the 
truth  of  a  tradition  handed  down  to  them  by  old  Brcnnan,  naiiidy, 
that  the  bead  of  the  Dean  had  been  trepanned  after  his  death,  and 
before  being  laid  in  the  grave.  Brennan^a  oiWepeated  story  mmi^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  hb  master'a  intellects  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  death,  the  surgeons  had  opened  his  head 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  insanity.  He  bc^t^  that  he  him- 
self  had  been  present  at  the  operation,  and  that  he  even  held  tha 
basin  in  which  the  brain  was  placed  after  its  removal  from  the 
skull.  He  told,  moreover,  that  there  was  brain  mixed  with  wa- 
ter to  such  an  amount  as  to  M  the  basin,  and  by  their  quan- 
tity to  call  forth  expressions  of  astonishment  from  the  medical 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  examination.  The  curio^ty  of  the 
workmen  was  excited  only  with  a  view  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Brennatf  s  story,  though  the  testing  of  its  veracity 
was  looked  upon  by  me  as  of  no  small  import  towards  the  iden- 
tification of  the  individual  who  lay  within  entombed.  But  the 
suspense  was  not  of  long  duration :  as  soon  as  the  coffin  was 
sufficiently  emptied  of  the  water  to  yield  a  view  of  the  bones, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom,  a  general  exclamation  burst  forth  that 
^  Old  Brennan  had  spoken  truth  ;*"  for  the  top  of  the  skull  was 
discovered  lying  alongside  the  bottom  part,  min  which  it  haA 
been  detached  borizontallv  by  a  saw. 

'  All  the  bones  of  the  skelstoB  lay  in  the  position  into  which 
thc^  bad  fallen  when  deprived  of  the  flesh  that  enveloped  and 
held  them  together.  The  skull,  with  the  calvarinm  by  its  side, 
lay  at  the  top  of  the  coffin ;  the- bones  of  the  neck  lay  next,  and 
mixed  with  them  were  found  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  which 
by  1^  had  been  converted  into  bone.  All  the  rings  of  the 
trachea,  which  had  Qnder;^one  the  same  chanse,  were  equally  in 
a  state  of  preservation  ana  order.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  and  rifae 
oocupied  tne  middle  of  the  coffin ;  the  bones  of  the  arms  and 
hanos  lay,  as  they  had  been  placed  in  death,  along  the  sides ; 
and  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  were  found  towards  the 
bottom.  The  teeth  were  neariy  all  ^ne,  and  their  sockets  wens 
filled  up  with  bone.  Six  of  the  middle  dorsal  vertebree,  and 
three  at  the  lumbar,  were  joined  together  by  anchykMiis.  Se- 
veral of  the  ribs  were  united  to  the  sternum  by  osmication  of 
the  intermediate  cartilages.  The  whole  were  evidently  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  aged  man. 

The  bonea  were  all  clean,  and  in  a  singnlarly  perfeet  stale  of 
preservation.  When  first  removed,  thev  were  nearly  black ;  hot 
on  beinff  dried  they  assumed  a  brownish  colour.  The  water  in 
which  they  were  immersed  was  remarkably  free  from  putreftis* 
tion ;  even  the  wood  of  the  coffin  was  perfectly  sound  and  uii« 
broken. 

There  being  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  body  which  ky  in 
this  coffin  was  that  of  Doctor  Swift,  particular  attention  was  paid 
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to  tlie  exaroinatum  of  the  bones  of  the  neok  and  that  pmrt  of  tbi^ 
skull  to  which  the  first  is  articulated,  in  order  to  be  certain  tbaf 
(be  head  in  the  coffin  really  belonged  to  the  other  bones,  and  that 
no  question,  founded  on  the  possibility  of  a  theft  on  the  skull 
having  been  oonunitted  by  the  medical  gentlemen  who  examin* 
ed  the  body  after  death,  should  hereafter  be  raised  ;  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  persons  present,  among  whom  were  several  medical 
gentlemen  of  eminence,  that  the  adaptation  of  the  resp^tive 
vertebrae  to  each  other,  and  of  the  first  to  the  condyles  of  the 
occiput,  was  so  perfect,  that  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  all  ha^ 
ving  belonged  to  the  same  individual  could  be  entertained.  They 
were  all  the  bones  of  one  man,  and  that,  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt,  the  immortal  Swift. 

Bespecting  the  genuioeness  of  the  skull  of  the  accomplished 
Mrs  Hester  Johnston,  otherwise  Stella,  disinterred  at  the  same 
time,  there  can  be  as  little  question  as  there  ia  regarding  that  of 
Pean  Swift.  The  coffin  in  which  it  lay  was  of  the  same  mate^- 
nals  and  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  pillar  bearing  the 
tablet  to  ner  memory  as  that  of  the  Dean ;  and  the  bones  cotv 
atituting  the  skeleton  exhibited  the  same  characters,  and  were  ia 
equally  perfect  preservation,  though  interred  ten  years  earlier,. 
Its  exact  and  proper  idace  was  well  known,  and  no  other  ooi&p 
ky  near  it,  from  which  any  confusbn  might  have  arisen. 

As  regnrds  the  examination  of  these  heads  in  a  phrenological 
point  of  view,  I  shall  ofl&r  no  remarks.  You  are  already  so  fully 
in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  ha- 
ving seen  and  examined  them  in  person,  that  I  shall  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
slate,  in  reference  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  skidl  of 
Swift,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  bones  cannot  be  regarded 
as  free  from  indications  of  previous  chronic  disease.  There  are 
oertainly  no  marks  of  caries  or  <^  fungous  growths  on  any  part 
of  the  head ;  but  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  surface  of  the 
whole  of  the  frontal  region  is  evidently  of  a  character  indicating 
the  presenoe,  during  lifetime,  of  diseased  action  in  the  sutnacent 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  skull  in  this  region  ia  thickened, 
flattened,  and  unusually  smooth  and  hard  in  some  places,  whilst 
it  is  thinned  and  roughened  in  otbert9L  The  marka  of  the  ves- 
sels on  the  bone  exhibit,  moreover,  a  very  unusual  appearance ; 
they  look  more  like  the  imprints  of  vessels  which  had  been  ge- 
nerated dg  novOf  in  connexion  with  some  diseased  action,  than 
as  the  original  arborescent  trunks.  The  impressions  of  the  mid- 
dle arteries  of  the  dura  mater  are  unnaturally  large  and  deep, 
and  the  branches  of  these  vessels  which  pass  in  the  direction  for- 
wards are  thick  and  short,  and  temunate  abruptly  by  dividing 
into  an  unusual  number  of  minute  twigs;  whilst  those  of  the 
same  trunks  which  take  their  course  backwards  are  long  and  re- 
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gular,  and  of  graduated  size  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  course.  This  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels  is 
well  demonstrated  in  the  casts  which  I  have  taken  of  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  skull,  and  which,  in  other  respects  besides^  convey  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  this  cavity. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  however,  to  say  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  you  have  uready,  in  the  46th  nuntber  of  your  Journal, 
given  a  sufficienriy  detailed  account  of  the  appearances  which 
the  skulls  exhibited. 

I  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  I  have  forwarded  to 
you  three  casts  of  these  heads,  taken  under  my  own  inspection, 
and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  will  present  to 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh.  No.  1  is  a  cast  of  the 
exterior  of  the  skull  of  Dean  Swift.  No.  2  is  a  cast  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  same,  shewing  accurately  the  condition  of  the  bones 
on  their  cerebral  surface.  No.  3  is  a  cast  of  the  exterior  of  the 
«kuH  of -Stella.  The  skull  of  the  Dean  having  been  found  open 
in  the  cdffin,  I  was  enstbled  to  have  a  cast  of  the  inside  taken, 
without  doing  violence  to  so  sacred  a  relic :  that  of  SteHa  being 
entire,  I  did  not  wish  to  wound  public  prejudice,  by  iofficting 
t)n  the  head  that  injury  which  would  have  been  necessary  to- 
wards procuring  a  cast  of  its  interior. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Houston. 


ARTICLE  III. 

WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  THE   DO0Br!E  BRAIN?  ^ 

Looking  back  to  the  very  unsuccessful  application  of  specu- 
-lative  theories  in  bygone  attempts  to  explain  mental  phenomena, 
it  certainly  behoves  phrenologists  to  be  cautious  in  resorting  to 
this  course.  Nevertbeless,  in  other  sciences,  speculative  expla- 
nations have  been  resorted  to  with  great  advantage,  and  have 
i)ecome  of  highly  jpractical  benefit,  although  incapable  of  direct 
proof.  The  atomic  theory  in  chemistry,  that  of  gravitation  in 
astronomy,  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  heat  and  light,  are 
familiar  examples.  In  physiolpgical  and  moral  science,  we  are 
admost  compelled  to  resort  to  explanations  which  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated, and  the  correctness  of  which  must  be  assumed 
from  their  applicability^  to  observed  facts.  I  premise  this  obser- 
vation, and  adopt  an  interrogative  title,  more  fully  to  impress 
ihat  the  following  suggestions  are  to  be  regarded  as  questions  or 
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hints  for  the  oonsideratuin  of  others;  aod.not  io  the  liffbt  of  as- 
certained points.  The  subject  seems  likely,  to  remain  long  opea 
to  discussion.  ... 

I  am  unaware  of  any  sufficient  theory  to  actx)unt.  for  the 
double  brain,  so  universally  found  in  f^Iimals  until  we  descend 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  organization  and  intelligence.     Spurz« 
faeim  writes:  **  All  the  proper  cerebral  organs,  like  the  other 
instruments  of  phrenic  life,  occur  in  pairs,  or.  are  double,  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  up  to  their  expansion  in, the  convolutions. 
This  probably  happens  because  of  their  importance,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  congenerate  parts  may  supply  each  other^s  places, 
should  either  chance  to  oe  injured.^ — {Anatomy,  of  the  Brain, 
p.  178.)      To  me  Ckis  appears  an  unsatisfactory  explanation. 
The  heart  and, stomach  are  most  important  organs,  and  yet 
there  is  bo  provision  of  a  seccsid,  should  oiie  ^'  chance  to  be  in« 
jured.^     The  following  passage  aj^ars  to  afford  a  sufficient 
counter-quotation  :<!—'^  From  all  the  observations  which  have 
been  maae  on  animated  nature,  it  may  be  inferred  as  an  uni- 
versal law,  that  whenever  the. Creator  has  bestowed  two  organs 
on  an  animated  being,  the  healthy  condition  of  both  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  production  of  their  fiUl  effect  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  that  being.''— (PAr^w.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  84.)     What, 
then,  is  the  full  efibct,  in  other  words  the  use,  of  the  double  ce- 
rebral organs?     The  reply  suggested  in  the  work  just  referred 
to  is,  that  perception  being  a  lower,  and  memory  a  higher  de- 
gree of  functional  activity,  one  sound  organ  may  suffice  for  the 
former,  though  both  may  be  required  for  the  latter  manifesta- 
tion.     This  suggestion  is  not  wanting  in  plausibility,  and  may 
prove  corre<^ ;  yet  I  have  jBome  grounds  for  questioning  the  en- 
tire correctness  of  it,  which  will  appear  at  a  future  day.    Mean- 
time I  proceed  tcMny  own  speculations. 

The  human  frame  is  almost  a  double;  the  one  side  being 
nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  other.  But  many  of  the  double 
parts,  from  their'  use  and  constitution,  act  individually  as  well 
as  jointly ;  and,  when  acting,  in  concert,  their  actions  are  often 
different,  and  sometimes  opposed.  In  walking,  the  Ws  move 
alternately ;  one  being  held  more  or  less  steady,  while  the  other 
is  in  motion :  and,  when  both  move  at  once,  their  motions 
usually  differ  in  kind  or  degree.  The  hands,  in  like  manner, 
are  n^ade  to  perform  different  motions  at  the  same  instant,  and 
such  are  frequently  antagonist,  motions.  So  also  the  eyes  and 
ears  receive  and  transmit  sensations  singly,  at  the  same  instant 
of  time.  Hence  it  appears  like  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
internal  organs  which  guide  the  hands,  legs,  eyes,  and.  ears,  as 
well  as  those- which  receive  sensations  therefrom  or  thereby, 
should  also  be  double.  But  if  it  be  necessary  that  the.  two  legs 
and  hands,  the  two  eyes  and  ears,  should  be  able  to  exert  inc^- 
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p99f)entigMl.«veii  antagooist  aotioB&at  &e  eame  lime;  so  may 
tbe  braia  be  rGquiced  Co  perfiNrm  independetit  or  anU^oist  ac- 
tios M  the  9aine.  time^  and  thus  necessarily  be  doubled  through- 
(mt)  the  t  wo  beaiispberes  .beit\g  capable  of  acting  singly -or  jointly. 
.;.  I  ani  oat  aware  of  aqiy  facts  ithat  can  directly  ncsative  tUs 
aiogge^tion;  and. aitbou^i  Jt<  mill  iiot  suffice  to  explain  ail-the 
p^uUarities  of  oonaoiousoeflsy  yet  dt  4oeB  appear  reeoaoileabie 
with  several  phenomena. noi  to  be  ooeounted  for  otherwise.     In 
playing  at  oness,  a  persoa  makeB  sehanes  and  determines  the 
i^ovementfl  of  tlie  pieces  on.  has  flwa  tide.    To  do  thfe  suoeeiii^ 
fuUy»  he  must  mentally  play  tke  gaiae  fif  Us  adversary  as  well 
as  of  himseUT:  wLthin  his  own  cramum  be  mUBt  carry  ob  ^ 
.ivork  ipf  twQ  brains  {  brmns  working  m  op|NMition  to  eacji  other. 
i  J^.e  tbis  game  as  an  illustration  of  mniy  of  the  schemes  and 
movemeiits  of  real  life.     It  requires  no  arjg^ment  to  prove  tbit 
iw&sbape  our  conduct  toiwards  otbera,  and  have  our  feelings  to- 
wards them  exoitedy  not  in  accordance  with  their  actual  motives 
and  feeliQffg^  but  in  aceordaxice  with  .our  own  m^tal  images  of 
eucb<"-wtttn  the  representations  of  their  motives  and  Minp 
wbipb  we  foinn  or  feign  for  murselves.    We  do  not  see  their 
ideas  and  feelines ;  we  see  only  certain  signs  and  symbols,  the 
llWslatiQP  of  which  is  made  in  our  brains.     It  would  hence  ap- 
pear that  we  toust  have  the  poesumed  wishes  and  ideas  of  othei^ 
as  wdl. as o^r  own  wishes. and  ideas,  picttoriatly  present  in  the 
bfain^at  the  very  same  instaiit.    But  «*  our  own  ideas  and  feel- 
ings co-eaeUi  with  itbc  represented  ideas  and  feelings  of  ancythar, 
we  .are  thriven  to  conclude  aitfaer  that  the  two  correspotMRag 
etgans,  manifesting  any.  given  limctioo,  work  individually,  or  that 
«acb<^3iLi9ts  tn  two  different  staites  at  the  same  instant.   The  only 
^ivay  of  ef^pying  this  dilemma,  is  by  denying  tlm  oo^existence  of 
ideas,  and  attributing  the.  apparent  ooosoiottsness  of  it  to  the 
i)apidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other-f^  ansumptionnot 
unceasonable,  but  fully  as  gratuitous.     It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  G&<existence  of  ideas  is -most  ea^ly  leconoilable  with  ob- 
served facts,  and  that  the  existence  of  two  connected  brains  thus 
becomes  necessary. 

According  to  this  view,  mental  communication  with  others^  as 
k  is  commonly  expressed,  may  be  just  a  self-communing  between 
the  hemispheres  of  our  own  bndns,  accompanied  by  signs  and 
sounds  addressed  to  the  senses.  If  so,  we  must  have  the  power 
of  divicting  the  consciousness  of  tbetwohemispherse  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  as  to  make  one  of  them  represent  the  mind  of  another 
.  person,  more  or  less  divested  of  the  ideas  fainiUar  to  ourselvas* 
This  I  apprehend  to  be  really  done  while  in  conversation  with 
others^  It  is  rendered  more  apparent  in  those  confabulations 
and  self-communings  which  active  brains  are  ever  carrying  on 
when  awake,  and  not  fully  occupied  by  impressions  arifflns  uom 
the  external  senses.     And  it  becomes  still  more  evident  aunng 
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dreams,  when  the  eonsdousnesB  is  so  completely  disserered,  that, 
ia  idea,  we  make  ourselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  is  (al- 
ways?)  selfvsMte  or  less  <shaiig^.^  The  very  remarkable  case 
of  two-fold  personality,  mentioned  in  Combe's  System  qfPkre* 
nology^  page  619  of  3d  edition,  appears  to  be  a  more  exaked 
deeree  of  the  state  of  brmn  ending  during  sleeps  and  was 
ushered  in  by  somnolency  and  dreams.  Many  cases  of  insanity 
look  like  intermediate  states  between  the  vivid  pictum  and  dui- 
Icjgues  of  active  or  elicited  brains  when  awake,  and  the  mora 
completely  divided  coosoiousness  in  draams.  The  divided  coin 
scipusness  of  the  insane  does  Qol  appear  to  be  complete.  Though 
an  iodividaal  prqnonnces  and  seems  to  believe  himself  a  deity, 
many  of  his  acMons  have  still,  neoessaraly,  a  nefimnce  to  his  own 

Cpper  self  and  nature,  and  theve  is  often  a  betrayed  anxiety 
It  others  should  detect  mortali^  in  assumed  divinity. 
Were  this  supposed  individual  action  of  the  hemispheres  an 
established  point,  it  might  lend  aooie  aid  towairds  exphtiakig 
states  of  mind  or  consdousness  which  have  much  puBsled  meta- 
physicians. In  siKh  case,  for  instance,  I  should  be  tnduoed  to 
r^;ard  perception  as  the  active  state  of  either  of  the  correepoiid- 
ing  intellectual  ocj^wns.  Attention  might  be  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  combined  activity  of  the  two  oigans  directed  to  the  saaie 
matter.  (We  see  with  either  evc^  but  we  look  with  both.) 
The  sense  of  resemblance  might  depend  on  the  two  covrespond- 
iqg  organs  co-esisting  in  the  sane  state,  though  indiviouatly 
exdted.  Sympathy  would  arise,  when  the  same  occurred  to  tlie 
affective  organs.  The  sense  of  contrast  and  diaoord  would  im* 
ply  the  opposite  states^  Memory  seems  nearly  idlied  to  com- 
parison. I  irill  notf  however,  ma  iM  too  far  in  the  af^lication 
of  a  merely  speculatiTo  theory,  until  the  essential  part  of  it  has 
been  tested  by  other  minds.  The  essential  part  I  consider  to  be 
ih€  capabiUiif  qfinieptrndaU  octivMy  in  ihe  tmo  hemUpkenM.'f 

Hbwbtt  Watson. 

*  Besides  dnsms  KBiembsnd  in  vsUag  houn,  the  writer  of  tiib  is  per- 
ftetl  J  canadauf  of  certain  trsina  of  Idess,  wtptaied  iigait^mtd  dmrmg  tH/fmui 
hUenali  ofileepi  yet,  when  he  is  awake^  not  the  most  YMie  notim  can  be 
fcnmed  of  them,  be/ond  the  mere  convictioi^  that  sudi  Qeas  hare  exiated. 
They  axe  again  remeoberad  when  again  repeated,  and  this  remembrance,  he 
thinks,  is  accompanied  by  a  know&ei^  that  ths  lecoUeelion  of  thtm  has  been 
vainlj  wished  since  they  were  last  formed  or  telt.  If  this  be  not  a  mental 
deception,  others  will  be  conscious  of  the  same  changes  in  their  sleeping  and 
traUng  Ideas. 

t  ]^  Dr  Spursheim's  Phnnoltn^  3d  Edition,  p.  S?*  the  IbUowfaig  state- 
ments occur.  *<  Tiedemann  relates  the  case  of  one  Moser,  who  was  insane 
on  one  side,  and  obsenred  his  insanity  with  the  other.  Br  tiall  attended  a 
minister  similarly  afflicted :  for  three  years  he  heard  himself  reproached  and 
abused  on  his  left  side ;  with  his  right  he  commonly  appieciated  the  madness 
of  his  left  side—sometimes,  howeyer,  when  feyeridi  and  unwell,  he  did  nojt 
judge  properly.  I..ong  after  getting  rid  of  this  singular  disorder,  anger  or  a 
ffreater  indulgence  in  wine  than  usual  induced  a  tendency  to  relapse."  .  Dr 
Csld  wen  mentions,  in  his  Element  of  Pkren^togp^  8d  Edition  (liexington,  ky«, 
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nications,  we  williiigly  insert  both,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  conclusiveness,  they  may  at  least  help 
to  bring  about  a  final  settlement  of  this  long-aj^itated  question. 
Mr  Hancock,  however,  would  have  considerably  enhanced  tlie 
value  of  his  letter,  by  specifying  more  fully  the  cerebral  de- 
velopment of  the  individuals  whose  cases  are  introduced. 

**  TO  THE  BOITOR  OP  THE  FHRBNOLiOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

^^  Sib, — Though  I  cannot  subscribe  to  many  of  the  opinions 
g^erally  entertained  by  phrenologists,  yet,  acknowledging  that 
there  is  ^ofme  truth  in  their  fundamental  propositions,  and  ap 
proving  of  their  mode  of  investigation,  I.  cordially  wish  them 
success,  and  feel  deiurous  of  addfng  my  mite  to  the  stock  of  va- 
luable information  they  have  acquirea  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

^^  Havme  been  not  ool^  Ud  to  the  study  of  human  nature  by 
natural  inclination,  but  m  a  manner  driven  to  it  by  external 
circumstances,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  following  observations 
(suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr  Combers  System  of  Phrenology); 
willoe  found  not  altogether  undeserving  of  a  place  in  your 
Journal. 

^'  CondfUraiiveness  seems  to  be  the  least  understood  of  all  the 
propensities,  aqd  the  facts  ascertained  with  regard  to  it  havd 
nitherto  been  very  few.  . 

^'  Perhaps  the  be^t  and  simplest  definition  that  can  be  given 
of  it  is  the  love  qfpursuit^  or  attachment  to  the  occupation  which 
at  any  .particular  time  occupies  the  greatest  share  of  our  atten- 
tion. The  natural  and  indeed  necessiarv  efiect  of  such  an  at- 
tachment, is  the  concentration  of  our  faculties  upon  this  favourite 
occupation.  This  effect,  however,— this  calling  of  the  intellect 
—into  action,  and  directing  of  its  energies  to  the  object  in  view, 
is  not  produced  by  any  power  or  faculty  peculiar  to  the  organ  in 
Question,  but  by  one  common  to  it  with  the  other  propensities ; 
tot  any  one  of  them,  when  strongly  excited,  concentrates  all  our 
powers  of  mind  upon  the  attainment  of  that  which  it  desik^sl 
Thus  if  a  man  in  whom  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness  are  large; 
be  deeply  in  love,  his  thoughts  are  ever,  turning  on  his  mistress, 
and  every  faculty  is  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  gain  the 
heart  and  hand  of  her  who  is  the  object  of  his  affections :  so  when 
our  love  of  a  pursuit  is  strong,  the  whole  power  of  the  intellect 
is  directed  towards  it ;  the  perceptive  faculties  let  no  fact  escape 
observation,  and  the  reflecting  let  none  pass  by  unemployed; 
that  can  be  rendered  available  to  the  purpose  intended. 

^^  Like  the  other  propensities,  too,  its  place,  when  weak,  may 
be  partly,  though. not  wAo^i^,  supplied.     A  mother  in  whom 
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PbiloprogiBiiiTeiieBft  i«  d^tsctirref  maj  be  led  by  CoiigkmkjM» 
oesi  md  Beoeveleiied  to  lake  care  of  her  children;  but  she  can 
never  ^ve  than  iioaeaftii|^  and  unwearied  atleiition  to  their  wants 
which  ift  gtvsp  bjF  thnae  wboae  stroag  PhMoprettenitivencss  fecb 
a  maUrmU  defigki  m  »  doing.  And  thej  who  hmte  little  ais- 
tachment  to  the  pimuit  id  which  they  are  engaged,  majr,  horn 
various  motiTes,  continue  steadily  at  it^  but  can  never  give  it  the 
dose  and  ooooentnyted  regard  which  peoceeds  from  that  very 
attention  being  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure. 

^  Neithto  can  tfaia  attaehuKBt  be  eieilad  by  the  meie'deBire  of 
aaiiMin  a  easlaaiwaip,  by  the  aMte  eoavictipD  of  tlu*  propriety 
or  umi4y  ef  a  eettoas  Inseof  eonduct^  any  mers*  than-  love  of  off- 
9fKmg  and  khw  of  fiiends  can  be  esceited  in  A  mttiitar  ifianler. 

^  With  respect  to  iieobicet  :««^When  strong  it  may  be  saitf  to  be 
ewkuKve^  in  tUa  paiticalar  reseaibling  Amatrrettess  doile.  We 
may  love  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a»  eqoaV  degree,  many  dnl- 
dren  and  many  friends ;  but  a  man  caw  seldom',  if  ever^  be  ar- 
damdy  lo  lava  with  moi^  than  one  mistrssaat  a  time.  She  who 
aoquflksrwitb  maiqry  vrho  pays  a  compliment  flrst  to  one  and  tberi 
10  another^  geoeraBy  cares,  ftir  none.  So  it  is  but  seUbm  thai 
taopuBMiiftscpn.sbare.eqpjaHy  our  aitadment^and  theprapen- 
aty  we  are  now  amadering  must  be  weak  in  him  who  can  qunUy 
turn  firom  one  occupadon  to  another,  and  find  an  eoual  degree 
^  pkaaore  IB  dmm  aUi.  Both  of  these  |ire|MnsilieB  give  a  shade 
ta  our  diaraoter  by  their  general  mamfestadon.  Amadvenesi 
rendars  us  respecoul  and  attentive  to  every  female,  and  Con- 
eantrstiveness  Mds  lis  to  take  an  inteiest  even  in  thoae  pursuita 
which  only  mmnenlarily  attract  our  notice,  and  consequently  to 

E'  ye  tbemt  while  that  interest  lasts,  an  undivided  attention.  StiH, 
ftwever,  one  dgest  is  the  pdeetar  which  ffuides  our  course. 
We  mav  look  round  fee  an  instant  on  the  oUier  eoastelkdons, 
but  it  IS  to  this  alone  that  the  eye  ia  steadily  ifirected.  Thb 
^es  a  sort  of  individuality  or  unity  of  purpose  to  our  conduct, 
wiiioh  ia  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  propen- 
sity  we  are  now  connderiiig.  Wmu  Conosntrativenesa  is  strongi 
we  are  like  travellers  in  hwie  to  reach  their  journey^  end.  They 
may  occaaonally  halt  fer  refireshment  and  repose;  they  may 
somedmes  panm  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  die  seenery ;  but 
tbey  will  not  go  off  their  rMd,  nor  make  any  unnecessary  delay. 
When  it  is  weak  we  ate  like  tourists  on  a  party  of  pleasttrey 
emislimtly  leawig  the  track  pioposcd,  and  stopping  ior  every 

<<  It  does  net,  howevcr^give  ustbepower  of  discriminating  and 
setacti^g  what  is  best  snited  for  our  purpose :  this  would  impart 
to  it  the  chanolcr  of  an  intetteeCua)  feculty,  which  it  is  no  more 
entitled  to  than  is  any  other  of  the  propensities.  Mr  Combe^ 
therefore^  sseom  to  attribute  rather  too  much  to  its  eflect,  when 
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lie  adduces  a*  specimen*  o£  a  ramUiog  style  as. a  pvooC  of  the  ^ti- 
tafB  natit  of  eotioetitrattveoess ;  for  ifaou^  it  will  undoubtaUgr 
gt#e  him  a  deMe  tot  keep  close  i»  the  sub|ect,  a  wntet  may  baira 
DO  waat  of  attachmoMi  to  kis  pttfsott,  though  hedoes-iMttSM 
eleatljt  what  fiioto  and  afif^uments*  bttir 'Hiast  directly  itpcm  i^^  it 
givas  tmity  o<^  pnrposg^  but  not  unity  of  emmutiUnytaxkdee^/iik 
^  In  atriet  aceordance  with  the  deeonplioD  Jhare  graOv'Mf) 
Conibe  catla  it  ^  u  tendeocy  to  coaaentratfe  the  atiodr widiin  itaei^ 
a)id  to  direct  its  powers  hi  a  condnned  effiirtio0Oe  object;?. Jiha 
aeemhig  difference  -faetw^eiv  the  twoaocounts  being  merely  verbal. 
Dr  Ho^pe  of  Copenfaegen  says^  ^Tbe  fundamealal  fimctiaD'af 
No.  &  la  ptobably  to  give  aitathmeni'to  ttkai  we  arc  ahamP^ 
and  Mr  Wdsb  thinks  that  '  it  gives  the  tendency  to  dnietVaai 
any  tbh^^  till  all  or  most  of  the  faculties  are  satisfied  respecting 
it.*  Some  following  remarks  will  shew  mors,  dearly  the  acccMrOH 
anee  of  this  last  oonjecture,  with 'the  aoppositbn  of  its-futtctioD 
being  love  of  pursuit^  or  attachment  to  what  we  are^abdot. 

^^  DrSpursheim  caUa  it  Inhabitiveaess,  betiause  he  lus  fotmA 
the  oegan  laiweby  detohified-  \n  several  persons  fond. of  Having^ 
the  ceiiotry ;  but  it  is  at  least  probable,  that  this  Ibndnesa  for<  tf 
country  lire  arose  rather  from  a  liking  to  country  pu^suits^  than 
fiiom  an  aiiectioiribr  any  particular  iBpbt.  MountaineerB  no 
doubt  arei  as  be  observes,  oommonly  much  attached  totbtir  ii»« 
tive  soil ;  but  so  are  they  also  to  their  native  pursuits,  whicbtaatv 
be  carried'  on  in  such  ntoations  alone. 

.  *^  Coneentrativeness  seems-*  to  be  the  basis  of  what  is  oanrawniy) 
caUed  enthusiasm  in 'studies  or  professions;    Two  ascti  ate  fre- 

rntiy  found  equal  in  talents,  and  similar  in  dtsposidoas.  To 
one  hia  profession  is  the  source  of  constant  pleasure ;  to  the 
other  it  is  a  drudgery^  to  whirii  he  lubmits  only  beeause  he 
thereby  gains  a  livelihood.  In  the  former,  I  should 'expect  to 
find  Coneenaradveness  lai^,  its  ener&ics  being  directed  to  hti^ 
profession' ;  iir  the  latter  it  is  either  weak  or  directed  to  something 
else* 

**  When  this  attaehment  is  directed  towards  objects  of  minor 
in»portaftce,  these  ol^ects  are  frequently  called,  itt  fhmtUar  eon^ 
versation,  hobbiet.  *  £very  man,^  saye  the  proverb,  *  has  hiflr 
hobby  C  and  so  ftur  this  is  true :  for  as  c?ery  man  has  the  organ 
Htqnisslion,  so  every  man  is  attached,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  hisf 
fimoffile  pursuit:-  but  in  some  thisattadiment  is  much  stronger 
and  more  evideal  than  in  odieiB;  ia  some  cases  it  tMrdly 
amounts  to  a  deckled  preference, — ^in  others  it  is  perseveririg, 
impetuous,  and  exclusive. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  attachment  to  ptirsilil,  which  ai^e 
somewhat  similar,  in  efiect,  to  that  which  we  have  been  consi. 
dering,  but  arc  very  different  in  their  causes  and  nature.  From 
these  we  must  carefully  distinguish  it 
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'^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  distinct  from  that  species  of  attachment 
to  a  pursuit,  which  is  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  it.  The  one  refers  to  the  .end,  the  other  to  the 
means  by  which  that  end  may  be  attuned.  An  avaricious  maO) 
for  example,  will  prosecute  eagerly  any  study  or  ocoupatioo 
which  he  hopes  wilt  brine  him  emolument ;  he  who  is  actuated 
by  a  love  of  pursuit,  will  follow  after  it  because  he  finds  plea* 
sure  in  it  simply  as  a  pursuit  •  The  former,  will  abandon  it 
whenever  a  more  lucrative  occupation  is  offered  ;  the  latter  will 
persevere,  till  either  the  actual  impossibility  of  carrying  it  oo» 
or  the  imperative  commands  of  reason  or  the  higher  sentiments, 
coknpel  him  to  desist — and  even  then,  he  will  part  from  it  like  « 
lover  from  his  mistress,  with  unwillingness  and  regret.  Persons 
who  are  of  what  is  called  a  sanguine  disposition,  in  whom  Hope 
and  Ideality  are  strong,  are  frequently  found  to  manifest  this  s&- 
oond  species  of  attachment.  When  we  contemplate  the  object 
to  be  obtained,  Hope  '  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ;"*  and 
while  the  fond  illusion  lasts,  the  same  concentraticm  of  ideas,  the 
same  tendency  of  the  thoughts  to  turn  upon  one  particular  ch- 
ject  is  shewn  ;  but  when  the  illusion  has  passed  away,  oar  ar- 
dour vanishes  too. 

«  **  A  third  species  of  attachment  to  pursuit,  is  produced  by  one 
faculty  being  much  stronger  than  the  rest.  When  Tune,  for 
example,  is  large,  there  will  be  an  attachment  to  muac,  though 
Concentrativeness  be  small ;  but  this  species  is  so  easilj  distin* 
guished  froin  the  others,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it 

^*  Concentrativeness,  however,  though  a  distinct  propensity^ 
seldom  acts  alone.  The  more  desirable  an  object  appears  to  us^ 
the  greater,  ueteris  paribus^  will  be  our  love  of  the  pursuiL  A 
moderate  endowment  of  the  propensity  we  are  now  considering, 
joined  to  Hope  and  Ideality  lai^,  will  produce  a  greater  deme 
of  ardour,  than  a  large  Concentrativeness  with  Hope  and  Idea- 
lity small ;  though  probably  what  it  exceeds  in  ardour,  it  will 
want  in  constancy :  the  one  will  be  like  the  pursuit  of  the  ffrej- 
hound,  rapid  but  soon  given  over,  and  in  vain  if  not  imme£atF^ 
ly  sucoessnil ;  the  other,  like  that  of  the  bloodhound,  slow,  but 
perseverinff  and  sure.  Its  effects  will  also  be  greater  if  our  at* 
tention  is  directed  to  occupations  suited  to  our  talents  and  dis- 
positions :  indeed,  like  Adnesiveness,  it  can  be  directed  only  to- 
wards a  congenial  object  As  we  can  never  love  him  as  a  fnend, 
whose  character  and  feelings  are  opposite  to  our  own,  so  we  can* 
not  take  pleasure  in  any  occupation  opposed  by  our  predomi« 
nating  sympathies  and  tastes :  tne  natunuly  timid  and  cowardly 
can  never  become  fond  of  a  soIdier^s  or  a  sailor^s  life.^ 
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'^  TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  TBB  PHRBN0L06ICAL  JOURNAL. 

*'  Sir,— -From  a  paper  on  Concentrativeness  which  appeared  in 
the  44th  number  of  your  Journal,  I  am  induced  to  submit  to 
you  some  views  which  do  not  appear  to  be  hinted  at  there,  oi% 
as  far  as  I  know,  admitted  to  any  extent  elsewhere.     On  read'> 
ing  Mr  Combe's  admirhble  System  of  Phrenology  some  time 
ago,  I  was  presumptuous  enough  to  differ  from  him,  in  some 
measure,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  faculty ;  for  I  recollected  that 
four  of  my  own  immediate  acquaintance  were  in  contradiction 
to  his  theory.  *   From  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  these 
four  cases,  as  well  as  on  many  others  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  I  would,  with  the  greatest  deference,  submit  to  phre> 
nologists,  whether  the  organ  in  question  is  not  that  which  gives 
the  ftfeling  of  constancy  in  character,  as  opposed  to  fickleness. 
The  first  of  the  cases  above  alluded  to  has  a  very  large  Concen* 
trativeness,  but  no  ease,  I  may  almost  say  no  capability,  of  con- 
centrating his  thoughts  upon  a  given  subject,  though  he  pos- 
sesses an  extraordinary  constancy  of  thinking  or  meditating  upon 
a  few  subjects  which  have  been  the  unvarying  occupation  of  his 
life.     The  other,  with  large  Concentrativeness,  has  no  particu- 
lar Gonoentrative  facuky,  but  a  similar  propensity  to  continue  in 
the  exercise  of  the  same  thoughts  and  employments,  and  frequent- 
ly reads  the  same  book  two  or  three  times  following  with  increased 
pleasure.   The  third  case,  with  very  small  Concentrativeness,  has 
great  power  of  thinking  on  one  subject,  or  employing  his  whole 
eoerpes  on  one  particular  branch  of  science;  but  for  a  short  time 
only-— a  few  weeks  or  perhaps  months.    It  then  loses  its  charm  for 
him,  and  he  turns  to  somethmg  else ;  and  though  possessed  of  a  fa- 
vourable organization  and  considerable  intellect,  he  is  ever  stigma- 
tized as  fickle,  and  wanting  in  perseverance.    The  fourth  case  is 
another  of  small  Concentrativeness,  in  which  I  have  never  remark- 
ed any  want  of  immediate  concentration,  but  rather  a  closeness, 
earnestness,  and  tenacity  of  argument;  this  case  is  combined  with 
largeFirmness  and  moderate  Intellect.  But  thepossessor  of  it  is  as 
fickle  as  the  wind,  and  changeable  to  a  proverb-^arguing  for  a 
point  to-day,  and  against  it  to-morrow,  never  following  one  ob- 
ject or  one  pursuit  long  enough  to  gain  mediocrity  in  it-— if  in 
town  languishing  for  the  country,  if  in  the  country  languishing 
for  town  ;  in  short  versatile  in  every  thing.     These  facts,  if  my 
observations  are  correct,  as  I  believe  they  are,  militate  .very 
much  against  any  faculty  of  Concentrativeness.     The  objection 
of  Mr  Deville  to  this  name,  and  the  faculty  of  the  organ,  struck 
me  as  very  forcible.  He  says,  *  It  presents  a  difficulty  in  the  part 
chosen  i*  and  indeed  its  situaUon  seems  almost  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  faculty  with  which  Mr  Combe  is  disposed,  to  in- 
vest it.     According  to  his  theory,  Concentrativeness  must  at 
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least  have  the  strictest  connexion  with  the  intdleetual  facultiee, 
if  it  be  not  absolutely  one  of  them ;  and  if  so,  it  would  much 
deivce  the  harmony  of  arrangsment  by  beiag  phced  in  tha  very 
nidfifc  of  the  organs  or  the  pnopenslties  so  far  ftma  those  4d  im- 
IsUect    It  may  beobjeeted  that  Firainasa  ia^.coislaDay  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  case.    Firmness  seemfr  la  me  to  cause 
perseverance  in  an  object,  but  then,  it  is  always  pemeverapoe 
with  an  effort  oit  determinattCHi  to  carry  a  thing  through*  how* 
ever  irksome  or  tedious— *it  is.  the  feeling  which  pDompts  to  the 
expression  <  I  wilL^    Constancy  appears  to  ne  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  Firmness ;  having  nothing  of.  deterqaination  or  effort 
in  it,  prompting  to  a  cnntiattity  of  action  pleasii^  to  the  oelor 
and  resulting  simply  from  inclination,,  as  invv)luiltary  as  the 
activity  of  Cautiousness  or  any  other  sentiment  ov  propensity. 
J  would  therefore  suggest,  whether  Constancy  is  not  a  primitiva 
propensity  acting,  on  every  faculty,  producing  that  attaebmest 
to  accustomed  usages  which  is  called  habit,  and. as  regards,  the 
intellect,  not  concentrative  thinking,  but  contininty  of  theugfaC 
In  the  two  first  cases  I-  have  mentioned  as  possessing  lacge  Con»- 
centrativeness,  there  is  a  gneat  propensity  to  fbUow  the  same 
pursuits,  and  retain  the  same  customs :  in  one  of  the  cases, 
where  the  intellectual  faculties  are  weak  aod  littk  culuvatfd^ 
this  tenacity  of  andent  usage  amounts  to  the  ridiculous;  in  bpth, 
any  study  or  pursuit  once  taken  up  becomes  more  charming  the 
longer  it  is  pursued,  and  frequent  change  of  occupation  is  an 
effort.    I  have  even  remarked  its  effects  on  the  presumed  faculty 
of  Alimentiveness,  when  the  two  with  large  Concentrativeness 
have  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  rest  at  table,  by  declaring  that 
the  longer  they  eat  of  one  thing  the  better  they  like  it,  and  that 
they  would  be  well  content  to  dine  off  one  dish  aJl  the  year  round. 
The  two  with  small  Concentrativeness  are  by  no  means  ramb- 
ling in  conversation  or  argumenti  but  yet  are  remarkable  for 
fickleness — entering  upon  pursuits  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and 
tiring  of  them  almost  as  soon  as  begun.     I  suspect,  therefore^ 
that  all  persons  who  follow  one  unvarying  round  of  existence, 
with  continually  increased  pleasure  in  it,  will  be  found  to  have 
a  large  Concentrativeness,  or,  as  I  am  rather  diqaoscd  to  say,  a 
large  Constancy^  with  deficient  Wonder.     This  faculty  of  the 
organ  in  question  would  bear  out,  and  even  give  additional  ef^ 
liect  to,  what  has  always  appearied  to  me  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful  facts  of  the  phrenological  system — I  mean,  the  exauislte 
harmony  and  perfect  propriety  with  which  the  organs  classed 
tbemselvcS)  as,  one  by  one,  they  were  brought  to  light  by  difi^ 
gent  observation  of  nature.    Constancy  would  here  be  imme^ 
diatdy  above  Philoprogeniiiveness,  and  on  each  side  of  Attacb^^ 
mcnt;  giving  permanence  to  the  warm  breathings  of  friencUhip, 
and  continued  strength  to  the  fond  feelings  of  a&cticki ;  spread* 
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iiig  a  palietit  endurance  and  an  abiding  hope  over  parental  ten<<> 
derness ;  and  even  fostering  that  pure  and  exalted  patrioCism 
which  ^ys,  *  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  :^  whilst  its  re- 
moter effects  are  felt  on  every  faculty,  rendering  k  constant  t# 
one  object  till  Intellect  is  satisfied  with  its  Odnsideration^  dt 
tiB  Wonder,  with  a  still  stronger  impulse,  prompts  to  novelty. 

I  send  you  tfiis  suggestion,  that  constancy  may  be  the  primi- 
tive faculty  of  the  organ  now  called  Concentrativeness,  as  one 
which  appears  to  me  probable,  *though  I  do  so  with  the  greatest 
deference,  submitting  it  entirely  to  your  discreti<»n  as  to  whe- 
ther its  own  probabihty,  or  any  effect  it  might  bav#  to  excite 
farther  observation,  fits  it  for  publication  in  your  Journal.  It 
is  possible  that  this  view  ot  the  organ  may  have  been  propound, 
ed  and  refuted  before,  or  yon  may  at  once  percnve  it  to  be 
false :  if  so,  you  will  of  course  think  nothing  farther  of  it.  My 
only  object  is,  an  humble  endeaivour  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  <^  phrenological  science.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant^ 

Wm.  Hakcock  Jun."" 

WijnBLiicoMBz,  SoMiaisTnnBSy  J^  22. 1886. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  the  views  expounded 
by  our  ingenious  correspondents  in  the  foregoing  communica* 
tions.  ifcofutanq/y  love  ofpursuU^  or  (what  has  been  suggest- 
ed as  a  preferable  name)  hve  qfob^ed^he  the  faculty  manifested 
bv  the  organ  Na  S,  it  will  certainly  afford  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining pnenomena  which  without -its  intervention  have  an  as- 
pect of  much  difficulty.  For  afthough  other  faculties  unques- 
tionably give  a  love  of  certain  classes  oF  pursuits  or  olnects,  we 
have  still  to  account  for  predilections  in  favour  of  indiviaual  pfir* 
suits  or  chjects  of  the  same  class,  to  the  neglect  of  others.  In 
many  cases  this  is  explicable  by  the  faculties  which  are  strong 
in  combination  with  tnat  giving  fondness  for  a  class  of  pursuits ; 
thus  Acquisitiveness,  which  is  a  general  propensity  to  hoard,  of- 
ten takes  the  direction  of  antiquities  when  combined  with  a 
powerful  Veneration.  In  other  cases,  however,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  given  by  Mr  Hancock,  such  an  explanation  seems  inad- 
missible, and  we  are  forced  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  faculty 
contended  for,  or  to  confess  our  inability  to  account  for  the  phe- 
Bomena.  The  similarity  of  the  views  of  onr  two  correspondents 
is  to  some  extent  a  presumption  that  both  are  on  the  right  path  ; 
and  an  additional  presumption  to  the  same  effect  arises  from  the 
ctrcumslaoce,  that  sudi  a  faculty  as  the  love  of  pursuit  and 
object  would  form  an  antagonist  power  to  the  sentiment  of  Won^ 
der,  which  delights  in  novelty  and  change.  Nature  makes  great 
use  of  antagonist  forces  in  the  human  mind,  apparently  in  order 
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that  they  may  not  run  into  excess  by  being  allowed  to  operate 
without  a  check.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  our  strongest 
and  most  active  powers,  Combativeness  and  Destnictiveness, 
for  instance,  are  antagonized  by  Benevolence ;  Self-Esteem  by 
Veneration  ;  and  Secreriveness  and  Acquisitiveness  by  Conscien- 
tiousness. Now,  as  Wonder  is  a  very  influential  faculty,  and, 
when  disproportionately  strong,  gives  a  craving  for  novelty  and 
change  which  is  incompatible  with  the  due  performance  of  the 
duties  of  life,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  sentiment  also 
may  be  restrained  by  a  special  antagonist.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, we  forbear  to  enlarge ;  the  point  must  be  settled  by  obser- 
vation,  and  not  by  argument. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  EDUCATION.    By  Aimasw  Combe,  M.D.' 

When  we  last  met,  I  said  that  I  was  much  gratified  to  see 
the  recently  formed  Association  of  Teachers  ranking  physio- 
logy first  among  the  subjects  which  it  was  important  for  them 
as  professional  men  to  be  acquainted  with— >and  the  reason  I 
gave  was  the  simple  fact,  that  all  the  moral  and  intellectual 
functions  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  part  of  our  organi- 
zed structure,  viz.  the  brain,  as  the  physical  power  of  motion  or 
exercise  does  to  another,  viz.  the  muscles;  that  consequent* 
ly  to  educate  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  successfully^  we 
must  have  the  same  constant  reference  to  the  laws  under  which 
organization  acts,  as  we  have  in  educating  the  muscles  and 
training  them  to  any  of  the  ordinary  exercises  of  walking,  dan. 
cinff,  fencing,  or  riding ;  and  that  hitherto. this  grand  pnnciple 
had  been  overlooked,  and  many  modes  of  training  the  intellect 
and  feelings  resorted  to,  which,  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
organization,  could  noi  succeed. 

I  gave  the  muscular  system  as  an  example,  and  stated  it  as  a 
law  of  organization,  that  to  keep  a  part  in  health  and  vigour  it 
must  be  dub/  and  regularly  exercised.  If  it  be  too  litOe,  the 
blood  flows  languidly  through  it,  the  nervous  energy  in  it  is  en- 
feebled, and  the  part  becomes  weakened  and  indisposeb  to  act 
without  some  strong  stimulus.  If  it  be  too  much  exercised,  its 
vessels  and  nerves  become  feeble  and  irritable  ^om  exhaustion^ 
and  INABILITY  to  act  with  vigour  ensues.     If  it  be  exercised  to 

*  This  article  was  originallj  wntten  as  a  private .  letter  to  a  fHeod  who 
desired  the  expbmations  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  now  published  in  the  be* 
lief  that  it  will  not  prove  uninstructive  to  our  readers  at  large. — Editor. 
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a  proper  extent,  the  circulation  tfaroush  it  becomes  animated^  it 
receives  more  blood,  and  consequently  more  nourishment ;  its 
nerves  act  with  more  tone,  and  it  becomes  stronger,  readier 
FOB  ACTION,  and  after  a  time  fitted  for  repose.  If,  however, 
the  exercise  be  not  resumed  after  sufficient  repose,  then  weak- 
ness of  necessity  follows  as  above.' 

,  To  apply  this  principle  to  the  exercise  of  a  bodily  power. 
Suppose  that  A  B  walKs  ten  or  fifteen  miles  every  Monday 
morning,  and  during  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  not  at  all, 
and  that,  finding  himself  greatly  fatigued  by  the  exertion,  he 
roundly  asserts  that  exercise  is  hurtful — what  answer  would  be 
made  P  He  would  be  told  that  as  he  sowed  so  had  he  reaped 
—that  as  he  had  infringed  all  the  laws  of  exercise  so  had  he  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  the  infringement :  laty  By  walking 
much  farther  than  his  constitution  was  fit  for,  he  had  induced 
debiUiyJrom  exhaustion ;  9Myy  By  remaining  inactive  the  other 
six  days,  he  had  induced  delnlUy^  with  indisposition  to  action^ 
dependent  on  a  sluggish  circulation  and  low  tone  of  vitality. 
Had  he  wished  to  strengthen  his  muscular  system,  the  laws  of 
exercise  required  that  he  should  employ  his  muscles  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  increase  their  tone,  ana  regularly  resume  the 
exercise  after  adequate  repose.  The  very  gradual  and  regular 
way  in  which  horses  are  prepared  for  the  race-course  or  hunt- 
ing-field is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Nature  in  training  animals. 

In  training  the  mental  powers,  precisely  the  same  principle 
ought  to  guide  our  efforts,  because  Grod  has  made  the  mind  as 
dependent  on  the  brain  for  its  action  during  life,  as  he  has  done 
the  power  of  motion  in  the  muscles ;  and  therefore  we  are  dou- 
bly bound  to  follow  the  law  which  He  has  given  us  for  our 
guidance.  According  to  this  principle,  then,  every  mental  power 
may  be  weakened  by  too  little^  and  also  by  too  much  exercise ;  be- 
cause the  brain,  through  which  it  acts,  may  be  left  sluggish  or 
be  exhausted  by  excess  of  exertion.  In  the  first  case,  the  men- 
tal faculty  becomes  indisposed  to  act ;  and  in  the  second  it  be- 
comes incapable  of  acting  vigorously  and  steadily.  It  may  be 
excited  to  action,  but  the  latter  will  be  irritable,  and  unsteady, 
and  unprofitable — not  permanent,  enduring,  and  available,  such 
as  attends  the  medium  or  right  degree  of  exercise. 

To  apply  this  to  moral  education.  It  is  evident,  that,  grant- 
ing the  truth  of  the  principle  (which  can  be*  demonstfated), 
every  moral  feeling  which  we  wish  to  strengthen  and  cultivate 
must  be  duly,  regularly,  and  systematically  exercised  before  full 
success  can  be  attained — just  as  we  see  done  with  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  music,  painting,  language,  and  memory  of  facta. 
We  have  no  clioice  in  the  matter.     Either  we  must  obey  the  law 
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which  God  has  imposed  on  our  oonstttution,  or  we  must  fail  in 
ftttahimg  the  moral  excellence  of  whicH  he  has  made  us  capaUe. 
He  has  connected  mind  and  feeling  with  organization  to  fit  us 
fbr  our  residence  in  a  material  world,  and  we  must  dther  act 
under  its  laws  or  suffi?r. 

Here,  then,  is  the  use  of  teachers  being  taught  this  fact.  Lore 
of  Approbation  is  a  strong  and  active  feeling  of  the  human  mind, 
and  it  is  one  to  whidi  food  is  easily  administered,  and  the  gm- 
tificatiod  of  which  is  attended  with  much  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  largely  endowed  with  it.  Being  a  very  prominent  feeling  in 
tsociety,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  regularly  and  sedulously  educated 
which  we  have.  ]Before  an  infant  can  walk,  or  speak,  or  under- 
stand, we  b^n  by  praising  its  beauty,  its  shoes,  its  rattle,  or  its 
dress:  when  it  cries,  we  flatter  it  to  silence;  when  it  speaks, 
reads,  sings,  or  dances,  every  one  is  an  ecstacy  of  admiration  at 
its  achievement.  At  school,  its  vanity  is  cultivated  by  places 
and  prizes,  and  public  exhibitions.  At  college,  emulation  ill  di* 
rected  is  often  its  bane.  In  the  world,  ^*  fame^^  is  its  grand  prize. 
With  females^  emulation,  prizes,  flattering  and  compliment  are 
sdll  more  efiective.  The  result  of  this  careful  educadon  and 
systematic  exercise  of  an  inferior  feeling  is  manifest  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  rank  of  life.  It  predominates  everywhere.  How 
Hluch  of  character  iknd  conduct  in  public  and  in  private  circles 
springs  from  the  single  principle  of  Love  of  Approbation  in  its 
various  modifications  of  emulation,  vanity,  desire  of  renown,  love 
of  praise,  notoriety,  or  fame  f  There  is,  in  truth,  scarcely  an  act 
of  any  note  in  which  it  does  not  come  in  as  a  primary  element. 

Is  it  equally  so  with  the  sense  of  justice  or  religion  ?  Are  ^A^ 
called  systematically  into  play  in  every  act  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  grave  ?  And  do  we  find  them  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  rules  of  conduct  as  l^e  do  emulation,  fame<» 
glory,  and  honour  ?  And  do  we  find  them  exercising  even  a  tithe 
of  ttie  influence  over  human  conduct  which  the  other  does? 
Far  from  it ;  conscience,  indeed,  is  a  **  still  small  voice,^  for  its 
cry  is  rarely  heard,  and  its  voice  is  easily  drowned  by  less  noble 
sounds.  Why  is  it  so  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  not  being  recog- 
nised as  a  primitive  faculty  connected  with  an  organ  of  its  own, 
no  one  thinks  that  it  requires  regular  and  systematic  exercise  to 
give  it  strength.  Being  viewed  as  an  ofi^shoot  from  intellect,  it 
IS  sud,  **  Cultivate  intellect,  and  the  sense  of  justice  will  shift  for 
itself.^  From  this  error,  parents  and  teachers  not  only  neglect 
to  educate  conscience,  or  tne  sentiment  of  justice,  but  too  often 
violate  its  dictates,  in  the  belief  that. the  child  has  not  sense 
enough  to  see  the  violation.  Instead  of  being  made  a  ruling 
principle  in  every-day  life,  it  is  rarely  heard  of;  and  hence^iom 
maeHvoUy  it  b£comks  inuisposbo  to  act,  because  such  is  the 
law  of  its  organization. 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  religious  feelings.  If  these  be 
actively  cherished  and  made  to  regulate  every-day  life^  their  or- 
gans acquire  readiness  and  vigour  of  action,  and  the  feeliqgs  be- 
come sources  of  happiness  and  right  conduct.  But  if  their  ex- 
ercise be  reserved  for  the  seventh  day,  and  they  be  laid  aside  in 
the  intervening  six,  the  law  of  organization  decreed  by  God  is 
again  broken,  and  from  sluggishness  iiidispoaitian  to  acfivtty  is 
induced!  The  separation  of  belief  from  practice,  which  some  in- 
culcate, has  misled  many,  and  done  infinite  harm. 

From  the  same  principle  which  requires  the  regular  exercise 
of  aM  the  moral  and  inteHectual  faculties,  it  necessarily  happens, 
that  if  one  or  several  be  greatly  cultivated  to  the  excision  of 
lA\e  rest,  all  are  apt  to  suffer.  Those  which  are  too  conslantiy 
inn  action,  are  apt  to  pass  into  that  irritable  state  of  excitement 
which  constitutes  an  almost  morbid  craving,  and  is  hurt  by  in- 
dulgence ;  while  those  which  are  not  suiEcicntly  exercised  be- 
come sluggish  and  indisposed  to  act.  This  is  in  truth  one  of 
(he  reasons  why  persons  remarkably jgifted  with  partial  talent,  are 
rarely  equally  remarkable  for  souncTgeneral  sense  or  feeling,  or 
for  l>eiDg  proportionabl}^  happy.  Continual  activity  in  the  one 
direction  exalts  their  irritability,  diminishes  the  healthy  tone  of 
the  system,  and  leaves  in  abeyance  all  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  whether  moral  or  intellectual.  Hence  in  some  degree  the 
proverbial  irritability  of  poets,  artists,  musicians,  and  authors, 
whose  minds  are  exercised  on  one  set  of  objects,  and  whose  moral 
feelings  are  not  brought  sufficiently  into  play  in  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life.  And  hence,  I  may  add,  the  danger  or  deterioration  of 
character  in  young  people  from  excessive  addiction  to  one  line  of 
pursuit,  and  the  neglect  of  their  other  and  higher  faculties. 

In  short,  in  attempting  to  produce  moral  exceUenoe  in  the 
young,  we  have  no  royal  road  to  stride  over  with  seven-league 
lxx>ts.  We  must  just  submit  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  Justice, 
and  the  sentiments  of  Veneration  and  Benevolence,  on  the  same 
principle  as  we  do  musical  talent,  or  muscular  power ;  and  we 
may  be  very  thankful  in  having  the  guarantee  of  Omnipoleooe 
to  assure  us  of  success  when  we  do  so.  It  is  a  fact  whicn  I  can 
explain  only  by  the  prevailing  neglect  of  moral  education,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  larger  in  child- 
hood than  in  mature  age.  If  the  sentiment  were  properly  cul- 
tivated, I  think  it  would  become  proportionably  stronger  instead 
of  weaker. 


(   ^^^   ) 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ORGANS  CALLED  WEIGHT 
AND  CONSTRUCTIVENESS;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Paper,  read  be- 
f(ue  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  l^hrenological  Society,  June  2. 1835  : 
with  some  Observations  on  Mr  Simpson's  Views,  as  given  in  the  43fl 
Number  of  (he  Phrenological  JournaL    B7  Richard  Edxoxdsok. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   FHHKKOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

ScR,-*>The  function  of  the  oi^a  called  Weight  has  been  the 
source  of  conmderable  discussion  among  some  of  the  most  emi^ 
nent  and  talented  phrenologists.  Sir  George  Macken2ie  and  Mr 
Simpson  have  both  engaged  in  its  elucidation,  and  hare  giveD 
to  the  world  some  briUiant  specimens  of  high  intellectual  and 
practical  attainments  on  this  subject ;  and  though  it  may  appear 
great  presumption  in  me  to  enter  the  lists  against  such  powerful 
champions,  yet,  as  we  are  assured  upon  high  authority  that 
^  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,'^ 
I  will  venture  to  break  a  lance  in  the  cause  of  what  I  consioer 
pbrenologieal  truth.  You  have  twice  favoured  me  with  a  clear 
fiekl  in  your  valuable  pages,  and  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  a 
repetition  of  your  kindness  on  the  present  occasion,  while  I  more 
ftlHy  unfold  my  view  of  the  function  of  this  organ  than  I  have 
Mfherto  done,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  a  few  reibarks  upon 
Mr  Simpson'^s  views,  as  given  in  his  last  most  able  and  valuable 
essay.*  I  have  for  the  last  six  years  been  engaged,  more  or 
less,  in  making  observations  upon  the  perceptive  organs  gene* 
rally,  and  especially  upon  Weight ;  and  the  utmost  I  aim  at  upoa 
the  present  occasion  is  to  lay  the  result  before  your  readers  in 
plain  and  intelligible  language. 

This  organ,  like  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  and  some  others^ 
appears  to  be  put  into  relation  with  external  objects  by  two  di&> 
tinct  media — tlie  optic  nerves,'  and  the  nerves  of  muscular  sen- 
sation; -|-  and  through  the  Jbrmer  to  see  the  diredkm  of  the  gra- 
vitating force  in  external  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  their  stale 
of  vertlcality  or  inclination  to  the  base  on  which  they  rest; 
and  through  the  latter  to  perceive  the  position  of  our  own  bo- 
dies  relative  to  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  or,  in  other  worda, 
the  directiofi  of  the  gravitating  force  of  our  bodies,  as  well  as  of 
any  thing  in  contact  with  us,  and  therefore  cognizable  through 
this  medium.  Here,  then,  is  the  point  of  difference  between  Mr 
Simpson  (and,  indeed,  all  who  have  published  on  the  subject)  and 

*  Page  193  of  the  present  volume. 

t  "By  the  nerves  ofmuscular  sensation  are  here  meant  the  nerves  discovered 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  function  of  which  is  to  make  us  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  muscles,  or  degree  of  their  contraction. 
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^tviyselfl     He  considers  that  its  functioii  is  to  cognize  and  apply 

.die  proper  amount  of  fiiroe  in  each  animal  movement  or  muscil- 

lar  action,  and  also  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  mechanics  and 

mechanical  imiproTements ;  and  accordingly  he  calls  it  the  organ 

.for  force  or  mechanical  perception.     On  the  other  (land,  I  bold 

ks  .function  to  be  confined  to  the  perception  of  the  direcHoh  of 

the  ffravitaHfiff  foTce^  both  in  ourselves  and  in  external  objects. 

No  one  wiU  deny  that  Mr  Simpson^s  last  essay  does  a)!  but 

.  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  force,  and  few,  I  am 

:  inclined  to  think,  will  differ  from  him  as^  to  the  existence  of  a 

sense  for  resistance  with  its  nerve — ^the  point  at  issue  betwixt  Shr 

Creorge  Mackenzie  and  himself.     They  are  both  agreeds  not 

only  that  we  have  such  an  organ,  but  that  it  is  situated).  '^  in 

.  man,  immediately  above  the  orbitar  plate,  between  the  or^^ans 

of  Size  and  Colouring  ;^  but  I  trust,  Mr  Editor,  to  oopvince 

them,  not  only  that  it  is  not  situated  in  that  region,  but  that  it 

•  occupies  a  very  diflerent  place  in  the  cerebral  mass*  I  sh^l  not 
.  enter  into  any  illustration  of  the  function  of  /^  Wdgbt^  as  put 

into  relation  with  external  objects  by  the  optic  nerve ;  as  my  otner 
oommunicatipns  *  contain  probably  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
justness  of  my  view,  and  more  especially  as  Mr  Simpson  acknow- 
kdges  its  correctness,  though  he  must  pardon  me  if  I  make  a 
fonmrk  upon  the  form  of  expression  be  has  used.     He  says,  in 

•  reference  to  my  view  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  fiaeulty  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  *^  TbiM  is  quite  true,  and  shews  thitt  equilibrium 
of  external  objects  is  observed  by  the  sense  of  sight,^  &c.     If,  in 

,  apeaking  of  equilibrium,  he  refers  exclusively  to  objects  at  rek, 
.  the  term  is^notsufBciently  comprehensive;  for  by  this  organ  we 
.  as  eertainly  cognize  the  state  H[>f  objects  in  motioti  as  to  verticali- 
.  ty  to  their  base,  as  we  do.  those  which  are  at  rest.  Take,  as 
.  4>xamples,  the  beam  and  piston  of  a  steam-engine  when  at  work, 
.  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  the  ^tems  and 

•  branches  of  trees  in  a  gale,  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  in  motion  ; 
none  of  these  objects  is- strictly  in  equilibrium,  though  they  are 

.  always  in  some  state  of  verticality  or  inclination  to  the  earth^s 
«  iurfiree :  and  my  position. is,  that,  c(Bteri$  paribus^  just  in  propor- 
.  tion  to  the  size  or  the  organ  of  Weight  are  we  able  to  perceive 
4hat  state,  whether  vertical  or  inclined.  Or  if  Mr  S.  restricts 
.  the  term  to  objects  whose  position.is  vertical,  the  term  is  equally 
.  objectionable;  for  it  is  by  this  organ  that  we  detect  deviations 
from  the  perpendicular. 

In  unfolding  the  view  I  entertain  of  the  perceptions  received 

by  it  through  the  nerves  of  muscular  sensation,  I  shall  take  the 

liberty  of  using  the  facts  afforded  by  Mr  Simpson  himself ;  as 

they  are  most  pointed  and  conclusive  evidence  in  my  support, 

.  and,  from  having  been  adduced  in  support  of  a  different  theory, 

*  Page  340  of  the  present  vdume,  voL  viL  p.  106 ;  afnd  vol.  ix.  p.  142.  ' 
VOL.  IX, — NO.  xLvii.  a  r 
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.will  ptobttUy  carry  more  eonvjotioD  to  the  mind  of  the  leeder 
than  my  own  obmvations  would  do,  thogg^  equally  itvong-iD 
poini* 

Mr  Simpson  refers  to  a  case  oommunicaled  bj  Mr  LenMO 
of  Hull,  of  a  ^ntleman  whose  organ  of  Weight  was-ao  -very  db- 
ficient,  that»  when  travelling  by  sea^  he  seemed  (to  use  hla  o#ti 
,  w<»)oh)  as  if  he  could  not  balance  bimsdftf    Mr  Sinmaon  ve^ 
.  justlj  attaches  neat  importanoe  to  tb4s^iact»  and  oonsum  it  opie 
of  the-most  pwited  confirm^tiona  of  the  or;^^  that  hove  been 
,;ireDor4ed%     I  perfectly  figree  with  him  ia  this;  for  it  ia  ofaar  lo 
(me,  that  the  g^ndeman^s  incapability  of  bakmang  himself  ansae 
{mainly  fi!om  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  pmeiYing  tbe  dipuikm 
,of  tl|e  gfavitating  force  of  his  body;  which  waa  cmetantly 
'.obtfig^  by  the  motion  of  tbe  vessel,  tne  base  oo  wbioh  he  stood. 
He  could  not  balance  himsdf — ^in  oth^r  words,  he  could  not  ar- 
,  commodate  his  body  toalteimtions  in  plmllfAism  of  the  shifi's 
deok^  so  aa  ^  midntaio  a  steady  gait  or  p^sitioo ;  bangdefideBein 
the  power  of  perceiving  hiaowndireotioAtDb  bia  centre  #f  ^favky. 
-    Ckximtst.with  this  gentleman  tbe  cefobnlted  e(|uestnai»  Du- 
-dow^  who  possesses  tm  organ  .in  Mestton  in  an  unuAuaHjp  Ime 
-degree^  and  in  whom  it  has  been  fcmg  and  ioMiselT  cadtivatM. 
No  Goe  who  has  witnessed  the  Seats. of  this  wonderrnl  man^  can 
lail  U>  have  been  struck  with  the  steadmess  and  mfseAdneaaiof 
'  bis  pontioas  when  performing*  He  atands  on  the  back  df  ta  bone 
At  full '^paed,  with  as  much  apparent  ease  to  himselfiaB  that  with 
which  most  men  stand  on  a  parlour  flbor*  >  However  difficult  the 
.  feat  he  may  performy-»4iowev^  rapid- and  uastabk  his  bu|ipoit, 
.  ««-^e  is  ever  graceful,  firm,  and  aeeure :  you  aufier  no  apprahan- 
-.sion  for  his  safety^  no  fear  of  bia  falUnij^ ;  you,  in  Cut,  see  and 
feel  that  he  is  the  master  of  bis  art.    H«  iai^  and  highly  ouU 
tivaled otgan of  W^ht enables  him toperosive,  with ue nsseat 
«eouraoy,  the  direction,  of  his  own  fnme  iwlative  to  hia  aitbr- 
.  changing  ,  centre  of  gravity.;  and  no  matter  how  Tupidl^  the 
changes  succeed  each  other,  be  at  once  peFnetves  them,  and  (by 
bis  organ  of  Forcei  whiab  Ideem  to  be  also  hurge)  adapts  his  po- 
(  siUnns  accordingly,  with  the  predsioa  al  an  instiact.    And  the 
organ  cf  We^ht,  through  its  other  medium,  serves  him  asM  as- 
sistant or  regulator  very  materially^  ezbifaiting  to  him  •  the  tiiie 
a'tioi»  ^  each  surrounding  otigect  relative  to  its  base.     Pfeo- 
Ly  meat  who  have  seen  him  perform,mavbaae  noticed  tbe  oaiw 
SQAnt  use  bemaken  of  his  eyes^^-^keeping  them  genemUyidireeted 
tooUects  nearly  at  bia  own  level;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
i<that  w  would  lose  much  of  both  graoefiidnesa  and  accnrily  wdte 
'  he  blindfolded*  In  proof  of  this,  let  any  one  try  the  eqpenmcnt 
en  himaelf  when  either  waUuQg  or  danans^  and  he  will  bewt 
^onoe  convinced  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  eyea  in  pseseev- 
.  ing  equilibrium :  indeed,  it  is  tlmosi  impossible  for  any  oae<who 
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has  Hot  ii  gooddtevdc^anent  of  this  otgKo,  even  to  stAnd  tNiW 
leg  wkh  tnem^doml. 

>  My  own  obfiervaiions,  8o  far  as  they  have  extended,  stroktgljf» 
and  vSthtrut  cxoe|ilk»,  support  lbi§  ¥iew  of' the  object  j  and 
«ere  brevi^  ootindispensme,  I  tni^hl  enter  iotd  eon^^faUe 
detnL    Bat  as  that  k  tte  citoe,  I  Am  merdr  Mfite  (hat  t '  iMte 

irdl  devdmcd  inuk  sooner  and  ttore  steaiKty  than  those  mio 

aie  not  eo  avomably  endowed ;  and  oa  die  samle  principle,  )n- 

dnridaab  whose  bmie«B  or  pleasure  leads  them  upon  the  nitgferhr 

deep^  and  wbotaaola^ttved^with'thh  part  oTth^  brain  Urge,  itffl, 

ceteris  parUmSy  sooner  get  iiieif '<^  sea-legs'''<^the')Mil<ifs  s^y) 

tfaiffl  others  who  aredefimiK  in  it  Buft  I  nimt'%,  thafl^^e 

^Ibuttd  nomgnhar  oottoeedon  between  the  de^loptuent of- Weight 

and  the  isabihty  to  sea-sinkne^    1  have  Biret  wfth'  tio  iMany  f«ir- 

sons  «ith'tfae-organ'>hirg«,  -il4io  ti^f«gular))r  sea-^c^j  et^d*  §^ 

coaoh«ttidc|  add  aom^jast'^keJoffpeAw,  that  f  nueh  doiM'^tlte 

jBabtj  of  awycomiMiM  between  thenu  '      '  '^'^    ••' 

.    TheeffBdadf  disiNise  upon  <th^  pert^ptSons  oMdiM^  by  the 

offgnnof  WeigbcdirowghiMii  tnetKa,  are  strikingly  €c#l«Mboriitin^ 

«f  Ay  view.     Miss  8.  L.,  foir  InsfAnee^  whM  attack^  wMf  (M^ 

in  the  i«gion  of  this  organ,  «  ^W  hbrhsontal  floors  a«id*eeiKiil|s 

kran  indined  position,  and  felt  the  sensation  of  bring  KfiEed^^ 

aadoTfiaiing  ddwn  and  forwards,  a^  if  rii^  had  be^pfi  tij^r 

Mr  Humen,  likewise,  when  suffbing  from  a  pereioMarial^tion, 

"•  &h  aa  if  be  had  drunk  too  much,  as  If  sospetried  itf  fhe  Mr, 

^vluried  round  with  gveat  rapidity,  and  Mnking'doww;  'lieaMo 

«aw  petpendicubN^  at  other  aiigles,  and  •did  n^  rttevot  ih^- 

motion Jrvm  hu^^mnfiOrngs  tfhis  centre  cf  gntvUyT*-   A  ease 

very  similar  to  tlie  above  fdl  under  my  own  obsermtion  iome 

riase  ago.    It  ww  that  of  a  newly  married  lady,-  Who,  tft^  tile 

eliaoge  which  generally  takes  plaoe  in  ladies  under  ^di'eiMUn- 

atanees,  was  atlacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  Individa- 

^ality^  which  gradually  extended  over  the  wh^e  of  tbe^sufler- 

.eiliaiy  ridgs,  and  was  the  prelude  of  dei^ngeineitt  of <  tte  fUM»- 

.^ona  attributed  by  phrenologists  So  the  perceptiv^'Mgans  flituated 

intbaiMgion*  Her  ahie^  hallucination  was  seeingspoctratfigUffia^ 

which  awve  of  the  mostdistdrt^  ibrms  and^ftatcfr^  Md  of^^l 

taoKs  and  colouts.    She- also  sikw  peijiendlctthf^  at  olhcrwgk^; 

the  windowa»appaihed  tO'  have  fallen  on  one  nde,  and'tfie*  walls 

and  ceihng  seessad  jumMeri  togedier>in  stfailge  <jeirfii^ioii.^'Q!1ie 

-  lied.oB  which  -she*  lay  did  not  appear  suiReientTy  levd  tobe  safe ; 

licr  ladings,  mi  fact,  did  not  correctly  inform  her  of  d<e  rilraslton 

:  of  the  gravitating  force  of  her  body.  Nearly 'a  week  elapsed>be. 

«ifope  she  becaase  coiWidesceBt,  when  the  organs  grseduaHy^4regain- 

^  their  healthjr  tone    Neither  B«iefftUHlity,  Lai^iige^  nor  the 

'refloBtiva  faoidties,  were  afl^jied, — at  leittt  peroeptibly^-^as  she 

ar2 
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Hpimred  perfectly  mne  on  all  points,  save  those  xeferaUe  toLi- 
divkkiality  and  the  perceptive  organs  at  the  ffipernliary  ridfte* . 

Again,  the  phenosoeoa  of  intpxicatioo^  ias  described  in  Bfr 
Siinpson^s  essay,  afford  evidence  not  less  oondiuive^  tbeidiBOit 
universal  ineapabiUty  of  maintaiaing  eqinlibriinn  in  this  unns- 
lond  condition,  arising,  I  ima^ne,  fi^om  .tabo  jcausei^^  oaoiely,  41 
d^tangement  of  the  po«ver  of  perceiving  the  dircjolmm  of  the  gni- 
<vilatnig  force  of  the  body,  am  a  diiniinsbed  power  of  adsptii^ 
Xhe  muscular  energies  to  the  exig^oes  of  tbe.asse  in  othv 
words,  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  orgim  called  Wdghl,iand 
of  the  organ  of  Force,  but  more  especiallyfthelfofiner ;  at  leeU  I 
liare  seen  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  in  this  state,  who 
'Osuld  use  their  muscies  with  great  accuracy^  as  in  playing  apon 
-the  fliste  or  violin,  or  in  singing,  telkiog,  &a,  ana  who^  at' the 
aame  time,  ooold- scarcely  either  walk  or  stasd. 

There  ai«  other  two  points  comieotedwii^  die. £unction  of  this 

ot^gtoy  asconneeCed  witn  eztettialolq^ets  by  the  nerves  of  nuMcii^ 

lar  sensatbn,  which  I  shall  briefly  notice.  Jks  already  atatsd^  it 

•enables  us  to  perceive  the-direction  of  the  gpa;vitatfng'foroe.of 

objects  suflieiently  in  contact  with  us  f o  be  oogoizable  ihroogh 

•thia medium.     To  exemplify  this :  Suppose  I.takeinjany hand 

a  billiacdrball  of  any  other  substance^^-it  is  by  this  oigan  that  i 

.ascertain  the  direciionof  its  gniidtation ;  not  .the  *amoufd  of  the 

iaroei  or  its  weigbtf  but  the  direefiof^i  thetfe.ib  «  distinotirai 

here,  andobvioi^ly  two  sensatioiis^  aiidtoiidbrgiinBOSimot  gtae 

,«B  both.     The  suostanoe  may  be  pf  any  .wej^ty.aocoiadiiig  ,to 

ita  size  and  density,  yet  its  directioH  will  alwi^rs  be  the  aame, 

namely,  towards  the  earth's  oeoti^,  the  poiai  of  gravitatkNi. 

.Tlie .other  point  is  this :  If  I  dose  my  eyesaod  rmr mj haad 

ovmr  the  Ii^  of  a  tables  I  shall,  according  .to  the  development 

of  this  organ,  ^ceteris  paaributi  be  able  to  ascsertain  its  pooftioii 

.rdiuUve  to  its  base,  whether  vertical  or  inclined;  just  as  the. or- 

.gfm<^  JForm  enables  me,  throu^  the  same  medium,  to  pes- 

eeiv^  that  a  billiard-ball  is  spherical.     Blind  pec^k,  whose  pcsr- 

aeptiye. organs  can  act  only  through  this  medium,  maaiKat, 

.  owing  to  constant  exercise/  ftstoritfi^  iftdnriiy  itf'this.respect ; 

.joid.tne  rule  of  size,  c^Bierie  partiu«,  being  ^he  index  of  power, 

.applies  to  them  equally  with  their  more  favoured  fellows. 

'  Xhe  circumstance  of  the  or^^  0!  Weight  having  inKanaUy 

been.foimd.lailgely  develcuped  an  all  enweul  engineers  and  ale- 

xhanics  hitherto  examined,  has  had  more  importance  attached 

to  it,  as  an  argument  for  the  organ  being  that  of  Fovoe,  thaait 

-merits;  for  precisely  the  like  occurs,  so  far  as  observation  has 

.^tended,  in  all  clever  equestrians,  tight  and  slack  rope  dancers, 

&c,  and  there  is  not  much  analogy  in  the  pursuits  of  t^e  iiSo 

daisies.     We  have  seen  how,  in  the  view.  I  have  of  itsfunctioa^ 

X  is  saessential  to. the  equestrian ;  and  that  it  is  eqiially.neom* 
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nry.  to. the  engineer  wiU  be  obvious  when  we  oohBider' that.hia 
butiiiesa  oottsiats  in  surveying  laod,  in  |daooing  roods,  wx^ks,  ca*' 
nuis,  bridges^  aqueducts*  &c,  and  in  drrawiag.updn  piqper^lhe. 

ens  he  majF  fdrtn,  so  iotelligibly  and  correcUjr^  that  tb^  nk$f^ 
understood  and  acted  upcm  by.others  wbaaue  toireaUze.tb^ia 
in  canstruction.  These  things  he  .could  not.  do  without  Anacou^ 
sate  perception  of  perpendiculars:  and  inclined  angles ;.  the  true 
function,  as  I  belieivey  of  Ais  organ  as  related  to  e&temal  ob* 
jectaby  the  sense  of  vision;.  •.-.:. 

.   The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  mechanician  and  the  ajp- 
chitect.    Mr  Simpson  menlkxis.'  in  a  note,  a&  confirmatory^: 
his  view  that  Weight  and  not  Gonstrucdyeneas  is  the  ormn 
of  Forces  "  the  case  of  M^LacUan,  a  Saltcoats  weaner^  who, 
in  the  energy  of  his  peioeption  of  momentum,  engaged  for  ye«9» 
in  making  expeidments  upon  the  stroke  of  -a  pnmp,  and  ruuicd> 
hiknsdif  by.  employing  others- to  wadie  what  he  invented';  land: 
acoordin^y  in  mm  the  organ  erf: Weight' is  lor^,  andfotifitcso- 
iiveness  small.'*   Had  a  more  full  account  of  this  man7s  develofK 
ment  been  given,  every  phrenido^t  would  havebeen  ahte- <o 
asoertainy  in  some  mtasure^  the  probaUe  motives  to.  action  :in: 
thia  singular  casetia»tead  of  which,  we- are  «imp(y  informed^* 
that,  owmg  to  the  energy  of  his  perception  of  mbmentum^^te 
ndiied  hinraelf^y' continuing  these^  e^peiiiBents,  aiid  tbat^:  ac- 
cordingly, he  had  the  organ  called  Weight  large,  imd  Constnie- 
tivenesBiamalL:  : However,  taking,  the  case  as  it  stands,  it  iseiri- . 
denoe  of  considerable  force  of  me  justness  of  my  viewi;/ineae. 
especially  if  M^Lachlan  was  prbmpted-  to  .this  eondnct  lokly 
by  the- energy  of  Weight;  for  wc  find  all  the  powers  he  pos- 
sttBsed,  eagafi^ed  unremittingly  fat  years  upon 'the  impn^ement 
of  one*  sivgle  motion  of  a  simple  niachiBe--the  stroke  of'' a 
puaop,— *the  diisction  of  which,  all  are  aware,  is  vertical' td  ^ 
earth^s  sur&ee;  in  6tK$rwoiids,lhe  pump^box  is  moved  tip  aiid* 
down  the  tree  or  body  of  the  pump  pemnidicidarfy/Bthriing' 
diveot'  and  ccsnstaiit  gratification  to  tlus  orgain.  *    Again>  the- 
organ  has  been  found  large  in  all  eminefnt  bilnard-^btyers,  bow- 
lers^-^uoiters,  &c.,  and  the  fact  has  been  adduced  as  strong  c^vi* 
dencd  for  its  being  the  organ  for  Force;  Mr  Simpson  alludes - 
to  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  essay.  *  The ciri^umstittice  is* 
however  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  view,  as  will  be  obvious  tO' 
all  who  consider  the  nature  of  these  games.    Billiards,  for  hi^- 
stance,  is  an  entire  game  of  strait  lines  and  angles^,  requirif)^'> 
the  nicest  pereeptibn  of  their  innumerable  directions,  iti  ordi^r  * 
that  the  requisite  force  may  be  properly  applied ;  and  it  would 
be'UHterly  iti[ii)Oi»sible  for  any  one  to  excel  in  this  beautiful' aivi , 
fiUcTciating  game,  who  had  not  an  accurate  perception  of  these 
angles,  the  result  t>f  a  large  development  of  this  orsran.  A  ^ar* 
ticularly  large  organ  of  Force  is  not  so  essential,  d^rrcften  be. 
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ingy  as  I  flhould  hnagme  fixNn  experience^  about  seven-tendis 
of  the  game*  Any  one  who  has  attended  a  bOlianjUtable^  dther 
as  an  amateur  or  as  a  player,  must  have  observed  that  many 
ere^ent  playeTB  use  rery  litdfe  force  in  thdr  strokes,  playing 
what  is  called  the  ^ quiet  game;**  while  otheifi^  equally  gooo, 
ap^,  in  most  caaes,  ten  times  the  amount — amwunif  as  I  be-^ 
fo^  observed,  being,  in  the  majority  oi  strokes,  of  less  oonse- 
qilittio^  thta'  direvHon.  In  bowls  tms  is  not  the  case^  amount 
befl%  'quite  as  inyportant  as  directicm;  for  howeiver  correctly  a 
bowl*  be  groundied  or  biaaEvd,  if  the  nredite  amount  of  force  requi- 
site b^  not  applied,  the  stroke  will  be  just  as  useless  as  if  not  di- 
rected in  tne  proper  ande :  in  odier  words,  both  an  accurate 
penoej^ott  tol  the  required  angle  of  direction,  and  the  capability 
to  apply  the  necessary  amount  of  force,  are  essential  to  the  sue* 
cesinil  bowler.  Soalso  in  the  game  of  quoits.  A  good  develop- 
ment of  Locality,  which,  firom  observatimi,  I  dec^  to  perceive 
th^  distanire  of  each  object  fhMn  the  eye,  is  indispensable  in  all 
these^games.* 

I  have  now.  Sir,  as  briefly  as  full  justice  to  the  subject  would 
alkrw,  unfolded  the  view  I  ludd  of  the  Ainction  of  the  oigan 
called  Weight  I  trust  to  have  shewn,  that  the  evid«ice  collect- 
ed and  recced  by  others,  in  siniport  of  its  being  the  organ  oi 
Foroe^  is,  when  properly  applied,  most  pointed  and  condudve 
in  estaUishtttff  my  proposioon ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
ev«vy  recorded  iact  that  I  have  seen  ccnmeotea  with  its  mani- 
festadon,  coincides  with  my  own  observations,  and,  so  far  as 
th^y  <kpply,  clearly  shew  that  its  function  is  the  perception  of 
the  dirMwn  of  gravitating  force ;  reeeiving  ikifarmation  through 
two  media,  llie  optic  nerve  and  the  nerves  of  muscular  sensa* 
tionMi-^naUing  us,  through  the  former,  to  see  &^  relative  po- 
sition, wlieAer  vertical  or  inclined,  in  motion  or  at  rest,  of  b& 
external  objects  tothe  earth*s  surface,  or  the  base  on  which  they 
rtfst ;  and,  through  the  latter,  to  perceive  the  position  of  our 
bodies  relative  to  the  base  on  which  they  rest-*m  other  words, 
thei  diiteetiott  of  the  gravitating  foree  of  our  bodies  and  any- 
thing in  contact  widi  us,  and  so  oogmi^able  through  this  medl' 
um.  This  beio^  the  case,  I  scarcdy  need  say  that  <«  Weight^ 
afmears  a  very  inapt  name  for  the  organ,  ana  that  <<  Mechani- 
cal Perception^  is  equally  inappropriate,  neither  of  them  being 
at  all  expressive  of  iu  function.  ^  Verticriity^  is  die  best  word 
our  language  aflbrds,  ix>th  for  brevity  and  comprehcsisiveness ; 
(of,  though  the  organ  perceives  deviations  from  the  v^cal,  it  ii 

-^The<»lgsn<»f  Sise  i«  believed  by  manj  plirfo^MitU  to  take  cofnimnce 
of  distance^  as  well  as  of  other  modifications  or  qwce..  Mav  not  this  omn  bare 
been  large,  along  with  T/>calit7,  In  the  cases  obsenred  by  Mr  Edmondson  ? 
The  ideas  of  potSim  and  dhtanoe  appear  so  ^ssentiaUy  diflerent,  that  we  fti^  ' 
little  inclined  to  regard  them  as  orig£Datiagfronr  a  sin^e  ftcttky.t*-y£DiT.. 


dear  to  me  that  it  does  sp  by  placing  either  real  or  imiigiiiarj,  . 
vertical  Uses  in  jus^posidon  with  them :  ao  that  the  term  is  very 
expressive,  and  I  would  here  reflpedfuUy  suggest  its  aidoptioii. 
I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  pixxseed  to  dSTer  a  vary  few 
observaticHis  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  orean  of  Forces-  . 
Mr  Simpson,  in  the  note  to  which  I  before  alluded,  says  that 
it  is  not  Cotistructiveness;  but  the  reason  be  gives,  via.  *^  that 
the  ablest  mechanician  is  often  obliged  to  employ  more  expert  , 
wcH^men  than  himadf  to  construct  what  he  sv^gests^^^to  re^. 
alize  his  principle  in  construction,  as  patentees  say,^'  is  far  from  - 
beiiig  conclusive ;  and  I  hope  to  convince  him,  thAt  if  Constrtto^ 
tiveness  be  not  the  organ  of  Force,  its  .function  is  still  tindis* 
covered.    It  is  undisputed,  I  believe,  among  int€U%ent  phra* 
nologists,  that  tUs  <N'gan  gives  expertness  in  exeieiang  the  rous-i 
des  of  the  hand,  arm,  &c.  in  the  use  of-  tools.    It  does  notccHi" 
trive  or  inventi  but  merely  sives  dexterity  in'Opan^e  labours 
— ^in  other  wcNrds^  an  individufd  who  has  the  organ  l«rgdy  deh 
veloped,  will,  ceeteHa  fortbus^  perform  a  ^reaiter  amount  of  his 
usiial  work  in  a  ^ven  time,  than o|ie  who "bas  it  UmaU;  the  qua- 
lity of  the  work  m  both  being  dqpimdent  not  upon  it,  but  up^ 
on  the  inteUectual  organ&     This  beiBg  the  case,  the  question 
arises — ^What  constitutes  this  manual. dexterity  or  expertness  i 
Should  we  consider  a  jpin^  an  expert  workman,  who,  in  driv<>  t 
inff  a  four-inch  nail,  used  no  more  force  than  he  would  when 
dnviug  a  half-inch  qnig  ?*«»-€»-  one  who,  in  rough  planing  an  oak 

Elank,  should  tireat  it  as  delieatdy  as  would  oe  reouisite  were  . 
e  smoothing  off  the  edge  of  a  hal&itidi  deal  board  r  Cartoinly  . 
not    Or  should  we  consider  a  blacksmith  an  expert  workman, 
who  used  as  much  force  in  nailing  on  the  dioe  ci  a  horse,  as  he  • 
would  in  welding  together  two  thick  bars  ef  iron  P    Or  should  . 
we  pronounce  a  man  dexterous  in  the  use  of  a  turning  tool,  who 
applied  as  much  force  when  finishing  off  a  piece  of  wood  or 
metal,  as  he  would  when  roughing  it  out  P    Or  would  a  man 
be  thouebt  dexterous  in  penmanship,  who,  in  imitating  the  pite- 
sent  fa^ionaUe,  delicate,  and  indescribable  female  scrawl,  ap- 
plied the  same  amount  of  force  to  his  pen,  that  he  did  when  a  ' 
Doy  at  sdiool  in  writing  large. hand,  or  vice  versa  f    By  no 
means.    Or  should  we  say  that,  a  painter  was  expert  in  his  art^ 
who  applied  9^  much  fosee  to  his.  pencil,  in  the  la6t  fiaii^iibg 
touches  df  a  female  faoe^  as  would  suffice  for  >his  first  rubbings 
in  P    Or  would  a  surgeon  be  an  expert  operator,  were  he  to  ap^ 
^y  as  much  force  when  reducing  a  fracture  in  the  leg  of  an  in* 
rant,  as  he  would  use  when  perrorming  the  same  operation  up- 
on an  adult>--or  vice  veraa  f    Undoubtedly  not    I  tt^t,-  if 
necessary,  go  through  the  whole  cirde  of  voluntary  mtlsctiUr 
action,  with,  I  think,  the  same  results ;  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  shew,  that  no  man  would  be  a  dexterous  or  expert  work 
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laait,  who  failed  in.  applying  die  pioper. amount  (^  lioBce  r^ 
f{uired  by  the  nature  of*  his  work.  .  But  allow  him  that  power 
in  a  high  dejgree,  oomUned  with  a  well  developed  and.  healthy 
imiscular  systeiDy  an  active  tanperament,  and  a  proper  train- 
iBg,«r-and  ne  wiU  be,  in  what  I  take  to.be.tlie  legitimate  sense 
of  the  teltBy^  estpert  worknuuii  that  is  a  rapid  one  4  and  the 
conclusion  appfe'anMpme  inevitable,  that  as  Constructiveness  in 
high  endowment  giverthis  expertneps,  Construct iveness  is,  .to 
all  intents  and  purposes^  the  orga^i.of.  Force*     There  is,  how- 
everv  another  qualification  necessary.to , constitute  ^sk'tlfid' or 
good,  in  ad^Moo^to  tin  experti  workman,,  ndmtlyy  th^  power  of 
properly  directing  the^ap^r  amount  of  force,  which,  .depends, 
as  I  hope  to  shew,  upon.theiiftell^tual  organs ;  ,andjn  ther  pre- 
cise ratio  to  the  develqsmeni  of  these  oifgai^  cpeieria  ^parUmSy 
.  will  be  the  quality. of  the  .work  Derformed.     For  in^pce,  an 
artist:  has  t6  execute  a  portrait  of  the  human  face :  he  must  not< 
only  be  able  to  apply  to  his  pencil  the  proper  degree  of  fbpce,. 
but  it  mu3t'be  applied  in  certain  directions  percei,vied  by  the'or- 
.  gan  of  Form  (which  from  a,  great  number  of  observations  I  be- 
Seve. to  cp^oc  ciiryed  lines),  and  according  to  the  aocur^cy  of 
his  perception  of  the  necessary  lines,  \fiU  be  his  direction  c|  the 
pencil :  if  he.  be  deficient  in  Form,  he  caimot  4tccu|?ately  per- 
ceive the.dijfei;eiit  curves,  and  therefore  ^caoBot  trace  them ;  in 
other  words^  he  carniot  apply  the  proper  force  in  the  required 
direction.     Or  suppose. an . architect  has  to  draw  the.plaaof  a 
building  about  to  be. erected:  unless  he  have  the  organ  of 
Weight  large,  he  caimot  parceiye  perpendiculars  and  inclined 
an^es  correcdy ;  and  though  he  may  be  quite  competent,  tto; 
use  the  just  degree  of  force,  he  cannot  use  it  in  the  direction  of- 
t^  required  angles,  because  he  cannot  accurately  perooiye.- 
then ;  and  so  on  thrpugh.the  whole  oi  the  intdle^tual  faciult^, 
both  in  their  single  and  in  their  combined  manifestatjpm.  With . 
large  Constructiveness  and  the  above-mentioned  fSBtvourable- 
conditicms,  a  man  will  be  an  expert  workman,  or  able  toi»{^ly. 
with  rapidity  force  in  the  reqiured  amount ;  and  with  a  good, 
devefepment  of  the  intellectual  organs  necessary  in  the  particu- 
lar pursuit  in  which  he  may  engage  superadded^  he  will  be  able 
tP  apply  that  force  in  the  proper  direction :  he  will  be  both  an 
ex^rt  and  a  skilful  workman,  no  other  qualifications  being  re- 
quisite. 

.  So  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  they  most  decidedly -ocNifinn 
this  view ;  and  for  some  time  I  have  feU  convinced  that  if  Con- 
atroctivenesB  be  not  the  organ  for  muscular  force,  ita  function 
ij^^ilknown,  For  instance,  I  had  a  man  in  my  employment  a 
abort-  time  ago  as  an  engraver  upon  steel,  who  was  very  defi- 
ci^t  in  Constructiveness ;  and  though  his  work  when  done  was 
in  most  respects  tolerably  good  as  to  quality  or  skill  displayed. 
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yet  he  WAS  thef  most  tmjmifitdble  workintn  t  ever  had,  as,  not-' 
withstaiHling  very  close  appUeation  and  great  assiduitj,  he /re- 
quired at  least  one-third  more  time  for  the  execution  of  each 
pattern  than  ought  to  have  been  taken.  His  oFgans  of  Form,' 
Sisse,  Weight,  Colouring,  Order,  and  Individua&tjr,  were  well 
developed,  and  the  reflecting  organs  about  the  average.  His 
temperament  was  sadguine,  and  he  had  been  in  constant  prac^ 
tice  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  His  great  deficiency  was 
really  the  incapability  to  apply  to  his  woik  the  proper  amount 
of  muscular  forci^*;  he  required  to  go  over  his  steel  with  the 
graver  and  other  tools  several  times  oftener  than  others  with 
large  Constructiveness  find  necessary,  before  he  could  work  up 
his  drawing  to  the  strength  required!,  althoi^h  he  was  a  strong 
frmscular  person*  And  the  practical  result  of  tny  observation 
is,  that  I  would  never  willingly  engage  a  man,  either  as  an  en* 
graver  or  as  any  other  kind  X>i  workman,  whom  i-  found  deficient 
in  this  organ ;  knowing  thmt  such  an  one  would  bcfan  unprofit-i 
aUt  servant,  however  skflfiil  he  might  be.  As  a  contrastito 
the  above — I  have  had' fiMr  several  years  a  mm  in  mjr  emjdoy-^ 
ment  as  a' turner  and  filer,  whose  Construetiveness  is  large,  but 
whose  Form  and  Size  are  small ;  Weight  and  (^der  are- rather 
large,  and  the  refieeting  organs  small.  His  kind  of  work  doei 
not  require  much  skill,  and  he  is  truly  '^  rough  and  ready ,^  and 
can  execute  more  work  in  the  same  time  than  most  men  I  have 
seen  ;  yet,  though  he  has  been  conirtantW  employed  at  a  lathe 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  should  aAiy  thing  occur  to  thtt)W  it 
out  of  order,  he  appears  to  have iao mcffeidea  how  to  set  it  to 
rights,  than  a  ploughman  who  had  never  seen  a  lathe  in  his 
life  would  have :  indeed  he  has  no  more  mechanical  skill  or  con* 
trivance  or  taste,  than  a  North  American  Indian.  His  tempe- 
rament is  a  mixture  of  bilious  and  nervous,  chiefly  the  finrmer. 
I  might  multiply  cases  of  this  kind  to  tediousness,  but  I  triist 
the  above  will  sufiice  to  make  clear  the  kind  of  evidence^  on 
which  my  view  rests,  as  to  the  function  o£  the  organ  called 
Constructiveness. 

Lha^re  hitherto  alwuys  found  that  individuals  wiA  Cokmtruci 
tiveness  large,  are,  cctteris  paribuSy  more  active  in  any  kind  of 
muscular  action,  and  delight  more  in  muscular  exertion,  than 
others  who  are  deficient  in  it ;  and  the  organ  appears  to  me  not 
only  to  incite  to  muscular  action,  but  to  give  the  power  of  using 
the  amount  necessary  to  accomplish  the  result  desired. 

There  isl  a  gentleman  in  Manchester,  a  principal  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  Respectable  machine-making  estaUisbment^ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  personally  eminent  for  his 
mechanical  iiiventions  and  improvements,  whose  organ  of  Con- 
straetiyeness  is  most  decidedly  small  (indeed,  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  so  by  Dr  Spurs^heim  himself,  and  considered  by  him  as  a 
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cMo  of  grettt.difficsuky :  Mr  ;BaUv  is  my  «utiiorU]r:for  tbtsi  inbo 
tovkacastof  the  gentleoiaQ''9heaaatthe  Dcxtor^s  request,  which 
he  has  in  bis  oollectioD).  The  character  given  of  the  ^^tle< 
iiia»»by.hbiirorkoient  as  a  oiechiiDi<»aQy  is,  that  he  can  invept 
anything,  but  that  he  can  scancely  put  his  iaventioiis  together 
when  each  part  is  made  ready  to  his  hand  and  by  his  own  di- 
rectipn^  or  take  them  to  pieces  when  put  tpgetber.  Of  course, 
tlus  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  I  believe  he  is  a  much  better  con* 
triver  and  jud^  of  work  than  he  is  a|)lc  to  wprk  himself.  Those 
who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  consider  that  bis  in- 
ventions are  frequently  defective  in  principle  (which  I  hombiy 
conceive  to  arise  irom  his  organs  of  reflection  bdng,  comparative 
iqpeaking,  defident),  but  beautiful  in  detail  as  to  proportion,  form 
of  each  part,  rad  general  finish,  the  result  of  course  of  his.  ^ 
menss  development  of  the  organs  of  perception ;  and  it  kjpipwn' 
tome  that  all  mechanical  inventions  and  improfvement^,  as  io 
princlple^Bfe  the  result  of  reflection,  aided  by  observatioh  and 
experience;  that  the  prsctical  skill  or  knowledge  necessary  ta 
realize  them  in  construction — ^in  other  words,  to  form  the  com* 
ponent  parts,  and  to  ^ve  them  propcnrtioli,  accuracy  of  position 
as  to  the  different  angles  each  pan  should  occupy,  beauty  of  ft* 
nirii,  kc* — is  dependent  upon  the  perceptive  organs,  and  that  Con« 
structiveness,  the  humble  servant  of  the  rest,  gives  the  power  to 
apply  the  muscular  force  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  whole. 
I  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  resume  die  subject ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  request  those  phrenologists  who, 
like  myself,  employ  a  number  of  hands,  to  direct  their  attention 
toit  in  the  way  of  observation ;  as  'aU  mere  opinions  are, value- 
less in  PhrenolDgy,  facts  alone  being  calculated  to  further  its 
progress  and  completion.-^I  am,  &c. 

RicHD.  EnHOKnsoT«. 


Though  not  yet  ffteptared  *to  coincide  with  Mr  Edmondsoa 
in  all  his  views,  we  think  the  facte  and  argutaents  adcificedi  ^  bis 

Eiper  worthy  of  the  attentive  consklerBdon  of  |4irQ^oIogistr« 
aving  artisans  in  his  employ sient)  he  is  fiivourably  eatuatejfor 
makinjr  observatims  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  snl^gept  under'  ^ 
discussion,  and  we  trust  that  he  and  other  phrenek^istsurfao 
have  simibtr  opportunities-  will  continue  to  impart  their  disco* 
veMs  to  the  public*  Constructiveness  is  a  faculty  legardhig 
elamantsry  nature  of  which  we  have  never  been  fiilly  satisfioL 
The  propmsilgf  io  JaMan  or  coa^guroik  has  occurred  to  m 
as  the  phrase  most  accurately  descriptive  of  It ;  but  if  Mr 
Edmonason'^s  views  be  sound,  some  other  name  must  of  course 
be  applied.     In  several  of  the  manifestations  ascribed  by  Dr  . 
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* 

Spmsheim  inmsdif  to  this  faculty,  tbore  is  neitdier  cmstructiottt 
nor  any  other  kind  of  fiwhioniDg  or  configarating :  ^^  It  is  ne^ 
ceuaryC^  says  be^  ^^  to  those  who  excel  by  their  ability  in.  inix^ 
cai  performances,  todever  experimenters  in  pbysicd  ^^^  ' 
to  good  operative 'StfrgeoDSbT-^EniToa.  • 


i*.^. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

THE  DETAILS  OF  PHEENOLOGY. 

The  empty  cry  aix)ut  the  conclusions  of  phrendogiats  beiQ^ 
unsupported  by  facts  has  now.cea&ed».  unless  with  a  few  ^peo*; 
mens  of  antiquity  or  obtuseness^  tp  the  stock  of  whose: id9as.i^. 
addiuon  has  Ix^n  made  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  i» 
found  more  convenient,  because  more  vague  and  pnmeaning,  to^ 
make  random  protests.against  the  detaih.  What  are  these  der 
tmls  ?  Tliey  are  either  facts  conisidered  individually,  or  the  Xf^ 
lations  existing  between  such  facts;  that  which  is  discovered  to 
be  applicable  to  all  similar  facts,  or  all  similar  relations,  beiog 
called  a  general  conclunon.  These  general  conclusions  ai» 
usually  admitted  by  the  persons  who  object  to  the  detaik*  Now» 
the  facts  exist  in  nature,  and  that  by  millions, ^  whether  we  ob- 
serve them  as  not*  So,  also,  do  th^-mutual  relations.  The 
uniting  of  thesis  details  into  general  conclusions  is  what  the  phr^ 
nologists  can  alone  claim.the  peculiar  credit  of.  How  vast,  tneee*; 
fore,  is  the  absurdity  of  these  objectors  to  ^<  the  details,^  whp  thus 
give  their  acquiescence  to  Phrenolo^^  in  so  far. as  it  depends 
immediately  upon  the  correct  observations  and  reasonings  of  phre- 
nologists ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  deny  such  details  of  the 
sdence  as  rest  directly  on  the  viable  realities  of  nature,  open  to 
the  eyes  of  every  one  I  After  all,  we  find  such  objections  to  the 
details  to  be  merely  nominal-^*-mereIy  a  cry  without  substance 
and  support;  since  ^actical.  observers  of  acknowledged  ability 
are  continually  bringuiff  forward  these  details  as  matters  of  faaty 
and  differ  from  phremMogists  only  by  failing  to  reach  the .  con*> 
elusions.  ..  .-  , 

A  good. illustration  of  this  moy  be  seen  in  Audubon^s  deserip^ 
tion  of  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr  Bewick,  the  celebrated  engtaver  on 
wood.*  Bewick  is  described  as  being  ^'  a  tall  atout  man^  with 
a  large  head,  and  with  eyes  fdaced  farther  apart  than  dme  of 
any  man  I  have  ever  seen ;— a  perfect  Englishman,  fttU  of  liiia^ 
although  seventy-four  years  of  age,  active  md  prompt  in  hia  la« 

.  *  In  the  third  volume,  recently  published,  of  his  <<  Ornithological  Bio« 
gtaphy,"  p.  300. 
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bouts.*  On  readihg^tlns  siinple  d^ripiion,  a  pbfeiiblogi6t  would- 
at  oni:e  presume  the  lar^e  bead  and  active  tenrpei^ment  to  have 
been  attended  with  a  powerful  and  energelicr  mind  ;  while  tha^ 
very  largie  organ  of  Form,  indicated. by> the  extraordinary  breadtb- 
between  the  eyes,  would  at  once  poiatoul  the  probable. direclioiy 
of  that  mental  power  to  spme  art  in  which  a  talent  for  correetly 
observing  ihapM  is  pre-eminently  ^.led  forib*  Of  .course^  Au- 
dubon, in  speaking  of  Bewick^s  talents  and  force  of  mind,  deesu 
it  necessary  to  give  his  own  guess  as  to  their  origin ;  and,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  vague  maimer  in  which  mental 
manifestations  are  usually  written  of,  the  explanation  of  Mr  Au- 
dubon is  substantially  correct  as  a  general  statement ;  but  it  wants 
the  ^'  phrenological  details^  necessary  to  repder  it  of  «iy  pra<v 
tical  applicability.  His  words  are — *'  My  own  o|Hnion  of  this 
remarkable  man  is,  that  he  was  purely  a  son  of  nature,  to  whom 
alone  he  owed  nearly  all  that  characterized  him  as  an  artist  and 
a  man.  Warm  in  his  affections,  of  deep  feeling,  and  possessed 
6r  a  vigorous  imagination,'  with^ccMrect  and  penetrating  observa- 
tion, he  needed  little  extraneous  aid  to  make  bin  what  he  be- 
came, the  first  engraver  on  wood  that  England  has  prodiiced.^ 
Let  us  now  join  this  description  of  Bewick^s  mind  to  tbedescrip* 
tion  of  his  person,,  and  we  have  one  of 'rfie  *^  detaiU  of  Pbreno* 
logy,^'  given  by  a  man  of  great  natural  tajent,  and.  wbo^  in  all 
likelihood,  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  doing  so  when  writing' 
the  descriptions  above  quoted.  How  many,  too,  will  read  those 
descriptions  without  «ver  suspecting  the  necessary  connexion  of 
the  facts  mentioned ;  and,  possibly  enough,  in  a  few  hours  th^re- 
ai^ter,  $onie  of  them  will  declaim  i^inst  the  *^  Details  of  Pnafi^ 

KOI.OGY*''  H.  C..W. 

•  •  • 

•    •       • 

'      Februaty  WaC 
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B£HA&K8  ON  THE  CEREBRAL  ORGAN  CALLEb  kARVEt^ 

LOOS^ESB  I7  Sro&BHBiii^  and  WONDER  by  Combe. 

—  .  .  .    •  •  • 

(to  THB  editor  OF  THE  B1IINB17RGH  PHBKNOtOOTCAL  JOrRKAL.) 

Haul  Gkatx,  Dokcastkr, 
'   SlRj  DeoifMr  24. 183fi. 

As  soGfi  as  I  could  possibly  spare  time,  I  avail  myself  of  your; 
kind'offer  of  allowing  me  to  nnake  a  few  remarks  on  the  func-. 
tion  of  Marvellousnessy  in  reply  to  a  statement  made  in  aa.a^. 
tide  of  your  Journal,  No.  43,  page  276.     'The  writer  says : 


^  Mr  LtiVicbtf  entertaHts  aheound  and  tiorel  o|)tniontf  respecting 
^e^sentimeM^of  Woodef;  though  he  propomtdft  them'as  esta^^ 
biiahed;  doctrine:  He  thinks  the  faculty  gives  iriankind  an  iii: 
stitictive  fttth;'*  &c .♦  It  will  be  presently  proved  that  Ihti  bpM 
nion  is'  not  so  novel'  ils  the  writer  seems  to  suppbse.  Before^ 
hdweV^r,  I  enter  oipon*  a  di&fenoe  of  that  part  of  my  c^n  micle 
which  iMjffht  appear  noveF,  I  i96vHd  premise'  that  I  'used  the 
ixho^ mhrvelUnmufis  kiviy  Mental  Culture,  beeau^  I'thbufght 
the  viBWS' which'  -Dr  Spurzheim  entertained  upon  it  i4nere  tno^ 
oerrect,  'and  my  t^nly  fault  or  merit  was  an  ehd^avdur  to  trace 
themann^er  of  the  operation  of  Ihis  faculty  in  a  mind  uncultii 
vnted^^lbr  the  purpose  of  fmving  that  its  demeniary  tendency 
Wiajf6t<tfk;  find  be^ifs^,  in  eivili'im  man,  actitfns^aretnove  com^ 
pound  and  inAu^fioed  by  opinions  and'dogmas  early  inctilcated, 
and  itnproved  by  the  «xperi€f|fee  and  ktiowledge  bf  physicat  antl 
tnorai  scaeaoe.  I  ednfdidered- the  orj^  h6t  only  gave  a  love  ^t 
tiM  iiian»eUdU6,/^vbut^bat7ZK  it:  .  *  ^  ^ 

'  ]!hr<dptirdieim  n9iA«d  itiiitbe  firist  ra8tance''<*'8umafturfl(lit^|^ 

^  iwrpHsjmff  (etoanatot^^' and  nfeo  m  mysteries*  and  miracles; 
•te^  am  these  offinions  M  tctiuned  in  bis  English  ediftbns,  'wheti 
he  altered  the  liame. to'MaYv^ioOMfess ;  •  distinctly  stating,  froih 
Ilk  ineiettsed  'ObfleiryaitioRS^  thalt  this  faculty' contributed-tof^/^ 
gimi^JkUh  morn  than:  VeiieratifMi'  dtdrrNowj  in  my  work  oli 
\Aleiitftt  enltote^  Mitf^'il^tiBiiited  a  (Similar  opinion,  and  endea- 
Vaurad  to  prove  this  riinple  pr^mtion ^  that  Muhfelh^^e^s  act- 
ingwttbodt  tniekMwkdge^iriuliable  toa  bb^         or  igtorant  cr^- 
•dulilyi-^an  opiiiidl|iwhi&h  i$.nbt  at  vailante  with  the  deddetioris  df 
iMr  Gbmbf^iQ  hisvi9vi^..of  Wondbii^  fiut^  at  thecohclusipn  df  thjr 
'owii  article,  page  63.  of  jfentaf  Culture,  I  made  one  assertion 
which  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  oommunicatjon,  it  will  be  my  endea- 
vour to  render  my  novel  notion  cleaver  and  better  illustrated. 
The  statements  made,  pagi^6&  of  my  work,  are  in  these  words : 
^*  Yet.wben  thisisenUnint  (MarveUoumi^)  is  controUed  by  tea- 

Jundamental  truth  i^  tivd  -  thai  Jaith  waa  required  in  what  we 

*  It  is  DTopei;  that  tbe  reader  diould  te^  the  whole  paaisgc^  <*  He  tbialrft  tliat 
this  faculty  gives  mankind  '  an  instinctive  fidth*  in  the  recurrence  of  natuial 
phenomena  of  which  a  regular  and  unbrc):en  series  has  for  a  long  time  been 
obserred*  <  Posacsiing  tUs  sentiment  of  natural  belief'  says  he,  ^  we  are  not 
now  under  tbe  necessitj  of  reconvinciog  ourselves  that  the  operatioiis  of  na 
ture,  which  we  observe,  are  uniform  aiid  constant :  we  feel  certain  that  JLhey 
are  Sh,*  (p.  63).  Facts,  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  are  wholly  at  variance  with 
such  an  idea  of  tbe  function  of  the  organ  of  Wonder<-#an  Idea  in  support  of 
which  Mr  Levison  offers  not  the  smidow  of  an  argument.  Observatiqik 
proves^  that  the  larger  this  organ  is,  the  less  confidence  have  men  In  the  uni. 
i'ormity'and  constancy  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  more  are  they  dis. 
«  pored  to  expect  the  uuperaatural  interference  of  occult  beingst — EDiToa." 
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flMgiiate  ^  [diUosc^icftl  inifBiihs.^'     Tbteeforer  in|f  F^^efit 

object  IB  an  eodeavoitr  to  wiMtmte,  ^thatid  aH  talijeots'^li 

apeculattve  kiiid  Marvdbuiness'iB  prinmfiiiUy  oGinomied,  md 

tfaat  in  adentific  hivestigalions  it  is  an  esientiat  aimfliarf :"  For» 

alchoi^  U  is  sud  comkeitm  dependson  the jatdteet«dl'  AhsU* 

.lies,  yet  beti^  eredencoj  Mthi  &c.,  as  paits  of  tbeidaiW^pib- 

\  oess.  seem  ta  me  to  depend  ^irthe  Mttrvellinisiies& ' 

«  My  own  experience  and  observatioBs  bave  ndded  nsf  jodg^ 

vausnt  if  it  prove  not  as  just  stated^  when  natnrr  is  eonsiwed  ■■ 

when  numerous  facts  wul  conArm  my  oonoapfeion  of  siveelenieiN 

faryi  fanction  of  ihb  organ  to  bd  failb^ 

'    All  things  which  are  cognizahle^by.  ib»  estxenai  seilsea  may 

seem  at  fiist  to  require  Uttleof  fiuth^  bin  it  will  be  pbidoiivtbat 

^is  is  not  precisely  the  case;  for  many  of  tbepA^nlmidyiA  in  &e 

•sfliNices  emoraeed  under  die  generic  term- Natural^  PhilosofAtyae 

«ot,  tike  raothenmtioal  trutfasr  so  deosonsUable  as  not  to  «lmit 

.o£  a  difference  of  (^iiQoii;    Wheor'tbe^  aenses'aiw  impressed'^ili 

iithflk  reapecitive  manncns  and  their  io^iesMiona  'ase  tnmSMtttted 

3«tO!ihe  perceptiTe  factddes,  we  take  oognisanee.^  tlnnaf%'4ketf  ; 

nod  by  frequent  repetition  of  sudi  imnressiopsj,  aond  by  ootti- 

iparing  ttem  as  to  their  simikirity  or  difference,  wededlioe  aoaie 

:  gsnecal  infSnrenee.    Let  me  fltusliate:  this,  to  pMve  that  (MWie-> 

:tiUMr  besides  the  intellect  entens  into  iMir  indocdto«pRMiesa.  tBicp^ 

Ample :  Wheii  we  observe  heads  with  towering  forelreads,  nod 

.the  individuds  are  benevolent^  and  that  the  contravy  takes  place 

'.when  die  head  is  low,  ^e  dwold  be  jiisliM  by  tnis'speaes  nf 

'^evidence  to  conclude,  thai  the :€kvaiea  bead  ai^tae€mfyrhr  and 

'^superior  pertiam  qfih§  anterior  lobe  gave  a^tendeiM^fer  kind* 

'  dilss^  sympathv,  and.  mercy !    But  when  aaked^  how  ndn  and 

tistdbfing  should  afi^  this  pari,  of  the  brnn  and  no  o^cr  P  we 

mnsf  have  reoburse,  frominot  knowinff  the  tnodue operamdis'to 

bdiefae  that  it  wbs»  because  peesoas  who  have  imsvolMcr  large 

use  mviuJably.  affected  by  scenes  of  sofiering,.  wldlst  thcnewbo 

«sie  compaeatively  delbnadt  of-  this  organ  areindifiefent  ep^titepu 

in  similar  circumstances.  If  it  is  erm  admilted,  that  whatever  the 

inteUeotual  powers  oogvke  may  beooomdered  as  bringittg  oon- 

\  .  vktiony  we^eaqnot  reject  the  prebabitity,  that  whatev«['<dqiBBds 

I'  on  any  thing  like  fuith  in  investigating  pb^sical  tvulfas  tv^ices 
/the  aid  of  MaFvdflausness  :-*i4his  eeMimerital  convictiBli  ^is  op- 

I  .  pdsed.  tD  ppiitive  oonvicfion ;  in  the  latter  is  eomprebeoded  such 

xrHtiomsas  *^  the  whole  is»grBaten.tha»apart,^  Jre. ;  'and  the  far- 

I  m^pia  intimately  oobcemra  in  nil  abstract  seasonings,  dr  in  «Jrs- 

leiDs  forned  on  even  what  may  be  rcglurdsd  as  soSd.  ddtm:  tbe 
^iheorinB  qf  geok>gi^  form  a  striking  commenton  the  Jatser  po- 
flitien* 

^e  select  another  exain{>le  from,  physical  science.    When  a 
magnet  is  placed  ;y near  a  piece  of  iran».it  is  said  to  attract  it. 


Nowy  if  the  word  aUTMct  means 'asy  tbiog,  it  isy  that  the  jnagSBt 
puils  the  iron-«^thi8  is  inferred  fram  the  ohurrsd  eflBNsts,'«a  ibe 
Amn  mofvw  io  tkr  magnet:  To  -esLjplain  ibii  we  say,  tfaeiattnie- 
tioD  k  oocanoned  iiyUie  maj^edemiid  r  which  iraa.MM^ii^ 
philosafihera  from  the  time  the  italeaient  was- first  made^  aU 
thougb  until  Terj  recently  such  A  fluid  was  merely  oDnjectuiiai. 
until  seeminghr |»a?ed  by  the  deolnKinagavtio  eKperimaUi  ;'8iid 
eten  ik»w  we  have  but  *  teamed  igdoranee  -aa:to  its  Teal  niture. 
Sanilar  observaliknui  may  be  applied  to  the  nenrous.  systemaad 
the  viuioaB  phenammfa  of  nervous  aotioD. 

The  woros  fnarvelhuenese  at  wonder^*  which  are  neia-Iy^sy- 
aonymoiis  in  all  lanffuaaes,  do  not  ex{^n  the  notion  c€  that 
pcMBSs  in'the  mind  whicn  predisposes  our  assent  to  half  ffHmpses 
ef  knowledge,  but  the  active  sentiment  ot^fiMUk  aim  usf  in 
every  eifcumstanea  In  the  pursuit  ef  infiNrmaition  man  isirager 
m  duld  than-  hia  se}£>esteem  would  induce  him  to  -simpoiofr 
for  if  we  were  oUiged  to  pieve  Idl  tlnogs-befoie  we  yicaded  dur 
lassent^  life  would  nass  hi  the  attainnwiit  of  a  very  xetf  smidl 
poruoa  of  hmnan  knotpledge.  Do  we  noi  Tecerre  infennation 
abiing  duUbood  ahseet  fMeeMlffy  and  as  little  is  ectnallj  ooml 
pvebended  oC  what  is  told  us^  even  when  we  appear  to  givetmir 
whde  attemion-^bttt  yet  we  adopt  it^  because  we:  enlevudm' a 
respeol  for  our  parent  oo  our  tutor  %  and  it  is» eten  so.in  after 
life.-  -.'.•.'.. 

My  first  impressioo  that  faUk  or  belief  was  owing  to.  what ^s 
caUea  Marvellousness,  ^as  induced  by  numerous  luaw^rvaliMs. 
All  the  heads  of  persons  with  strong  eredulitv,  have  thaaopMsner 
and  lateral  portoon  of  the  frontal  bcme  spread  out,  koidaK^like  a 
flat  shelf:  the  folbwem  of  Johanna  Seutbeote  may  beetled  as 
proving  this  stateosent ;  yoii  are  awam  that  they  considereJtlmt 
defunct  lady  to  be  the  mother  of  the  true  Shiloh,.  and  that  al- 
ihough  years  have  passed  aeay  Und  this  prophecy  is  fidriJBed, 
yet  these  beUeoers  are  earudn  that,  the  time  is  only . delayed  io 
'  pet  their  feith  tothetest*  I  visited  one  of  dieir  chapeb'al  Shef- 
field dxMlt  thrse  yean  sinoe^  and  was  parttcuiariy  struck  thftt 
every  true  Souiheoiarian  had  the  bif^an  of  Marvellousness  ^er y 
imtgs  ;*-HKir  could  I  be  deceived  in  the  true  disciples  of  Jwhanna, 
as  eadi  who  chuuMd  such  hononraUe  distinction  had  a  beard, 
'or,  if  too  young,  the  hair  of  the  Bead  screwed  up  in  a  sort  of 
Fienoh  ciirif*  Self-esteem  was  also  kvgdy  developed  in  these 
peiions*  It  was  lau^iaUe  to  observe  the  contHUpt  which  they 
showed  to  any  Arer&M  visitor.  Part  of  the  service  was  per. 
formed Jby  ^'wcasan^  who  read  that  portion  of  Lenricos  wmh 
•  contain^  the  eommand>  ^'  The  comers  of  the  beacd  ye^sfaaU  not 
clip.**    The  preacher  was  a  modest  sensible  sort  of  a  person  for 

*'  I  do  not  intend  to  ctll  the  organ  in  my  public  Lectares  SerUmejii  qf 
FolA,  bot  ttp^ak  of  itr  indifi^ieBtly  as'  MtrveUoumeas  or  Wonder. 
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else  but  amiabte  weakness,  the  living  proof  of  the  potency  of  his 
early  impressions.  If  such  are  the  conclusions  and  compromises 
during  the  vigour  of  the  intellect,  let  the  mind  become  sick,  as 
when  a  morbid  action  of  the  brain  is  induced,  and  then  he  re- 
turns^  to  his  early  associations,  and  he  believes  in  their  reality  as 
if  they  were  demonstrable  truths. 

Dr  Johnson  believed  in  ghosts,  because  he  had  been  frighten- 
ed  when  a  child  with  stories  of  the  horrible — ^his  powerful  in- 
tellect may  have  combated  suich  notions,  but  he  could  never  dis-- . 
engage  his  mind  from  the  potency  of  their  influence :  and  Blake 
(who  illustrated  Blair's  Grave,  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts) 
beUeved  in  the  entity  of  the  personages  created  by  his  morbid 
mind,  and  which  he  conjured  up  with  a  magician's  power;  he 
is  said  to  have  been  very  angry  if  disturbed  while  sketching  his 
ideal  sitters,  among  whom  were  Moses,  Aaron,  Christ,  St  Paul, 
and  many  of  the  worthies  of  olden  time.  In  the  heads  of  John- 
son and  Blake  the  organ  of  Marvellousness  was  very  large^ 
The  great  lexicographer  believed  also  in  dreams  as  partial  reve- 
lations, and  was  also  a  fatalist,  in  the  sense  this  doctrine  is  rc^ 
garded  by  the  Orientals. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  from  these  and  numerous  other  obser- 
vations, that  all  notions  of  an  occult  kind  are  addressed  to  this 
faculty  (Marvelbusness), .  and  that,  their  powerful  ipfluence  on 
the  mmd  arises  from  the  fact,  that  we  imbibe  such  particular 
ideas  during  iufaooy,  and  that  tliey  are  accredited  because  com- 
muBicated  by  persons  we  regard  and  look  up  to  ad  some  unerr^ 
ing  authority.  In  this  wayour^i^Ais  stimulated  tp.actk>n, 
For  whatever  creed  or  notion  we  receive  in  childhood,  such 
opinions  remain  more  or  less  vivid  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
MarveUoumesst  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  inieUect,.  When  the  iirst 
predofninates,  the  person  goes  on  to  the  end  of  his  existejDCS 
without  a  single  doubt  disturbing  thtf  even  tenor  of  Jiis  thpughts. 
On  the  other  hand,  persons  with  good  reaM>niqg  faculties  doubt 
the  reality  of  every  thing  that  occurs  to  them,  even  matter  of 
fact  evidence.  The  case  of  the  late  Mr  James  Bullus  of  How., 
den,  in  this  county,  which  I  communicated  in  your  Journal^ 
.vol.  V.  p.  430,  illustrates  my  last  position  ^  ^^  He  saw  ghoHsand 
did  fwt  believe  in  thcm^^  and  he  had  an  exbelleat  anterior  lobe^ 
but  the  organ  of  Marvellousness  so  very  dfMicient,  that  the  con* 
volutions  appeared  scooped  oiit-at  each  side.  This  and  similar 
cases  confirm  my  notion  that^^^A  or  belief  oMinoi  be  supplied 
by  any  process  uf  (he  hitellect.  Mr  Bullus  was  an  unbeliever 
of  religious  dogmas — he  laughed  al  them  as  dreams  of  fp<Js,  or 
the  imperfect  conceptions  of  grown  up  children  :*--»in  short,  he 
was  a  consistent  doubter,  for  I  verily  believe  that  even  in  tha 
ordinary  events  he  doalited  his  own  experience.     If  he  had  had 
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ken  penepdvm  hoakit^  he  Hdght  Jiavft'heooiiie  a  fiMtCKLsvAir 
i«iri;efOPSER,  ioslead  of  the  ^pihoxa  <if  his  viUaffc. 

'  I.€oilUMtigfbrir«nl'«  goeot  auuscrf'  iurtber  evidence  that  my 

notions  are  verified  as  to  the  true  f luoiioD -of  this  onf^aa,  in  4be 

snoeess  of  chariataiifl»  io  att*  depart  lento*;  hvi  I  liave  oocopied 

-you  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.     Yet  I  mustuilrudeaitar 

nMOdtes  longer,  just  4o  raoapitalafte  saaie.<o>'  the  praviowi  sane- 

ments,  ^  that  belief  is  a  aeotiflient  depending  on  what  we  called 

'instinctive  faith/ ^-^-that  MmrveUeu»He$»  aixi  Wonder  express 

oilly  tonte  of  its  modes  of  action ;  and  if  there  is  any  4ifaieiMe 

in  «he  meaning  of  the  terms  now  'in  tiae,  it  is  only  in  degree  •r 

teaitfty.     That  llie  fiMt  employed  by  Dr  Spurahenn  is  need 

to  in^oata  any  thing 'myst^riousy  or  the  cKroarrenoe  of  acMie  «m- 

aeeoQOtaUe  event;  wbtlst  the  term  «enipioyad *by  Mr  Oomiie 

-  iftdieates  the  notion  of  chiidaen  or  ilUnfomed  adiiltB  when  they 

iNliold  (any  novelty-^^^whetfaer  it  should  be  a  frightful  humcane, 

•SHtremendous  alorm^  or  some  curious  inventioo  m  art  or  acieaor. 

Many  hiteresting  cases  are  in  my  pMoooaiott,  (Shoidd  yon  be 

diiposed  to  receive  anodier  short  paper  m  some  future  nuiiibnr. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 


•*k4fa^«HMM 


W^  are  dIspMed  to  think  «ibat  belief  is  in  every  eae^  an  m- 
felle<nual  operation,  though  frequently  modified  in  its  ebamcter 
by  VHridus  of  the  affective  powers.'  Belief  that  an  occurrence 
bas  bftppened,>  or  will  happen,  seemn  to  be  a  etmccption  of  Bven^ 
tudlity,  accompanied  by  th&  ndtion  of  post  or  future  time ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  belief  in  arfact  that  is  not  an  event  or  relation, 
Mpestrs  to  be  a  conbeption^  of  Individuality.  The  ehref  affective 
raculties  by  which  the  chftradter  of  these  conceptions  is  modi, 
fed,  are  Wonder,  Hope,  Venenrtion,  Cautiousness,*  and  ^elf. 
Esteem.    Gatnality,  also,  has  much  influenee. 

When  Wonder  is  inordinately  scmh^  th^t^  is  a  powerful 
tendency  t6  believe  in  the  marvellous^-  the  sTrange,  flie  occult, 
the  surprising.  We  know  a  gentlentan'With  the  organ' large, 
who  confesses  that  the  more  wonderfbl  a  circumstance  -related 
tb  him  is,  the  more  apt  is  he  to  believe  it.  It  is  among  the 
ignorant  that  this  elKct  is  most  likely  to  happen ;  for  bj  them 
^e  suggestions  of  the  sentiment  are  in  a  very  slight  degree 
counteracted  by  knowledge.  *•  Wonder,"  says  Lord  Karnes, 
^  is  the  passion  of  savieu^  and  of  mstics.  .  .  •  The  more  super- 
Mttural  tne  facts  related  are,  the  more  wonder  is  raised ;  and  in 
|9froportton  to  the  degree  of  bonder  is  the  tendency  to  beKef 
atnongthe  vulgar."'*  To  a  shmlar  effect  Montaigne  observes: 
*  Things  unknown  are  the  principal  and  true  sub]ect  of  impos- 
ture ;^  forasmuch  as,  in  the  first  place,  their  very  strangeness  lends 

•  Sketches,  D.  i.  ak.  iv.  S  2. 
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tbem  ctodit,^  &c^  ^  Nothing  n  so:  firmly  believed  m  wbc|t  .we 
least  know ;  oar  are  any  pec^esa  confident  as  those  who  eo- 
tertmn  US  whh  fabobus  stones,  such  as  your  alchyiittit8#  judi- 
cial astfifdoffers,  fdrtunf5-teUers,  and  {ihysioiails*^  ^  .  .  t 
Sdp^  mekiivery  powerfid,  diipoees  men  to  believe  oa^el^i^ 
grounds  what  they* wish' to  happen  «r  to  be  the  oase^  This 
setttiment  is  rightly  denominated  ^^crednlonshope^  by  TibuUuft-v- 

SpM  fi».yet,  «t  &9e  eras  semper  flit  aieUos.** 

It  facililates  belief  in  theeaistenoe  of  a  atate  of  hapfnness'be- 
yond  the  graven  By  persona  in  -whom  the*  oi^^  of  He|pe  is 
moderately  devdoped,  the  evidence  of  that  existence  jsineMe 
criticaUy  aenitiBiied  than  by  individuals  difierendy  oonaliiluted. 
Bums,  whoae  Hope  was  modemtey  expretees  himself  dbusc  ^^.One 
diing  ftightens  noe  much ;  that  we  ane  to  live  for  ever  seeais 
too  good  news  to  he  tme.  That  weare  toenter  inloAnewseole 
of  eaustence,  where,  exempt  from  want  and  pain,  weidudLenjay 
ouvselvies  and  our  finends  without  satiety  or  soiamtion-^bow 
much  ehoiild  I  be  indebted  to  any  one  who  ooutd  fully  «^»i|Be 
me  that  this  was  certain  T  Wooder,  we  may  rema/rk,  wa^a 
feeling  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  mind  of  Burns, 

Those  who  have  much  Veneraiion  are  prone  to  listen  with  im- 
plicit faith  to  whatever  proceeds  fnom  the  mouth  of  revered  Au- 
thority. 

From  Cautiouenees  arises  facility  in  giving  credit  to  what  is 
feared.  A  veiy  timid  person  in  a  storm  at  sea  is  much  more  apt 
than  a  courageous  individual  to  believe  the  assertion  that  the 
ship  will  assuredly  be  wrecked*  And  as  Hope  disposes  to  belief 
in  a  happy  eternity,  so  perhaps  does  Cautiousness, to  faith  14  a 
miserable  one*    Both  faculties  are  aided  by  Wonder  in  this. 

Inordinate  St^Eskem  senders  people  credulous  of  whatever 
tends  to  their  own  aggrandisement ;  in  weak-minded  men^  and 
even  in  some  belonging  to  a  diflerent  class,  it  causes  the  gfossest 
flattery  to  be  swallowed  and  believed.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Gay,  m  his  eighteenth  Fable : 

^  But  flattery  never  seeois  absurd; 
The  flatter'd  alwajs  Uke  your  word : 
Impossibilities  seem  Just ; 
They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust; 
Hyperboles,  though  ne*er  so  great. 
Will  still  come  abort  of  aelj&coooeit." 

Dr  Spurzheim  seems  to  have  r^rded  belief  as  an  intellectual 
operation,  and  to  have,  like  us,  considered  Wonder  as  only  a 
modifying  cause.  His  words  req)eeting  this  sentiment  are,  tnat 
it  **  exeru  a  very  great  influence  over  religious  concepiUnie'.'^ 
Now  conception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  inteHeotual  faculties 
alone.<-**£niTOR. 

*  Essays,  B.  I.  ch.  31.     Cotton*t  TransL 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CASE  OF  JOHN  ADAM,  EKKCUTED  AT  INVERNESS,  ON  THE 
16TB  OCTOBER  1835,  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  HIS  WIPE. 

The   murder  committed  in  Rnss-shirc,  in  April  18S5,  by 
John  Adam,  on  the  person  of  his  wife,  was  one  oF  the  must  atro- 
cioffs  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  drime.    The  body 
of  the  murdered  woman  was  discovered  by  some  persons  em- 
ployed ki  planting  trees  on  a  tract  cif  waste  land  through  which 
the  road  from  Inverness  to  Dingwall,  by  Kessoch  Ferry,  passes. 
Th^deed  having  been  committed  after  it  was  dark,  the  murder- 
er did  not  observe  that  some  parts  of  the  dress  remained  unco- 
vered by  the  niateriab  he  had  thrown  over  the  l)ody,  from  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  cottage  within  which,  it  would  appear,  the 
poor  woman  had  been  killed.     By  means  of  a  part  of  a  veil  the 
body  was  discovered.  As  an  old  road  passed  cldse^to  the  spot,  it 
18  probable  that,  the  woman  beingi'n  stranger,>k  had  been  describ- 
ed to  her  as  a  near  cut,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  pass  ihein- 
dosufe.-    The  selection  of  the  spot  seemed  clearly  to  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  murder;  and  this  circumstance  intkl- 
ced  some  to  conclude,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  that  the  mur- 
derer a)uld  not  be  far  off;     Advertisements  describing  the  jicr- 
son  and  dress  having  been   promptly  dispersed,  some  persons 
from  Inverness  were  induced  to  come  to  Dingwall,  and  by  them 
ttie  body  was  identified  as  that  .of  a  woinan  who  had  lodged 
with  them.     They  stated  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appre- 
hension* of  Adam,  who  had  lived  some  time  in   Dingwall  uuder 
the  name  of  Anderson,  with  a  young  Englishwoman,  Dorotliy 
Biliot,  who  passed  as  his  wife,  and  had  behaved  uniformly  welil 
She  was  useful  to  the  public  authorities,  and  appeared  to  lie 
t*uly  penitent.     No  attempt  to  flee  was  made  by  Adam,  whcrt 
the  body  was  discovered.     When  brought  into  the  apartment 
where  the  dead  body  lay,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  |>er- 
son,  and  scarcely  a  symptom  of  agitation  was  visible,   even 
when  desired  by  the  procuratt)r-fiscal  to  take  hold  of  the  cold 
hand  (which  he  did),  and  say  whetherhehad  ever  held  that  haqd 
before.     From  infdrmatioif  received  from  the  people  with  whon^ 
the  woman  had  lodged  at  Inverness,  it  was  ascertained  that  her 
friends  lived  at  Montrose.    Some  of  them  were  sent  for  and 
oame  immediately  to  Dingwall,  and  identified  the  body  as  that 
of  Jean  Brechin,  their  relation,  and  Adam  as  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  recently  married.     He  still  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  woman  and  her  relations.     The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  judicial  declarations  which  he  made,  taken  from  the  Inver-^ 
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•  fiess  Courier  newspaper  of  2dd  September  1835,  and  wbioh 
formed  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  -trial :    • 

"  The  prisoner's  declarations  ^were  then  read.     The  first  was 
.  taken  by  Mr  Cameron,  .procurator-fiscal,  before  Mr  Mackenzie, 
Sfaeriffisubstitufe^  on  the  14th  April.    In  this  the  prisoner  pro- 
fessed to  gite  ,ai>  account  of  his  whole  life.     His  naroe,  he  said, 
was  John  Anderson,  and  he  had  never  been  known  by  any  other. 
He  was  born  9l  the  Townhead  of  Dalkeith.;  he  Q)($ntioBed.  the 
names  of  his  teachers  at  .school,   and.  of  the  sieyeral  ma«f;ers 
whom,  he  had  afterwards  served. in  different  capacities;  that,  in 
18£9  or  183Q,  he  went  iato  the  sixvice.of  a  Mr  CricUtou,  tbp 
tenant  of  Kew  Barns,  three  miles  east  of  Cupar  ^ngus,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  about  18S1  or  18(32,  when  Mr  Crichh 
ton's  lease  expired,  and  that  gentleman  .took  the  farm  of  Banir 
bill,  3^  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  the  property  of  the  corppm^ 
tion  of  that  rtown*     Here  the  declarant  had  J^.  4q  per  aonwn  of 
wages;  but  Mr  Crichton  becoming  bankrupt,  his  servants  w^fje 
discharged,  and  he  (Adam)  travelled  north.     He  wtaa  never  .^ 
soldier.     He  brought  with  him  the  sum  of  L.  55,  the  accumulaf 
tion  of  his  earnings  .while  with  Mr  Crichton.     About  the  new 
yearof  1834>,  he  said  he  married,  by  license,  Dorothy  Elliol, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Elliot,  a  publican  in  the  town  of  Mans* 
field,  who  accompanied  him  north.    His  intention  was  to  oU 
tain  employment  as  an  overseer,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  went  to 
Dingwall,  and  worked  at  such  labour  as  he  could  obtain.     He 
remained  in  Dingwall  till  the  besinning  of  March,  when  he  went 
south  to  see  his  friends  at  Dalkeith,  and  received  L.  70  from 
his  mother,  as  his  share  of  his  fadier^s  succession ;  be  also  lifted 
L.  40  from  his  brother,  being  a  sum  he  (the  declarant)  had  gi- 
ven to  bim  when  he  came  from  Bamhill.     He  denied  all  knowT 
ledge  of  the  deceased  Jean  Brechin,  and  had  never,  he  said, 
been  at  Montrose.     He  had  received  some  furniture  and  clothes 
left  him  by  an  aunt  named  *  Janet  Bunton  ;**  he  acknowledged 
being  in  Inverness  about  the  furniture  ;  but  he  denied  that  lie 
had  ever  been  in  a  house  in  Chapel  Street.     This  declaration  of 
the  prifioner  was  very  long,  and  contained  a  multitude  of  minut«[ 
details.    The  second  declaration  was  dated  two  days  afterwardsr 
April  16,  and  was  also  taken  in  presence  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  She-, 
riff-substitute*    It  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  first,  anc^ 
contained  a  distinct  denial  on  the  part  of  the  accused  of  ali^ 
knowledge  of  the  deceased,  and  her  relations  in  Montrose.    The 
iliird  d^laration  was  taken  before  Mr  Sheriff  Tytler^  Iqv^r:^ 
ness,  on  the  7ih  of  May,  and  was  wholly  different  /rom  the  fbi^-, 
nien     In  this  be  said  liis  name  was  John  Adam,  and  not  Johin 
Anderson ;  that  he  was  a  naUve  of  the  parish  of  Lintrethen, 
county  of  Forfar ;  that  his  mother  is  at  present  the  tenant  of 
CrAigieloch  in  the  same  parish ;  that  he  never  was  a  farm  ser- 


"WM  in  Sngbml ;  that  in  1891  beenlfaled  in  CHtfgcnr  into  die 
ISd  Dragoon  Gnaixls,  bot  deserted  frorii  the  regiment  while  sta- 
tioned at  Duffield  in  Derliysfaiiv,  in  March  18S4 ;  that  he  indo- 
eed  Dorothy  EHiot  to  aoecoipany  hini)  on  hh  promimg  to 
marry  lier ;  that  they  travelled  to  bis  mother^g  honae  at  Craigie* 
loch,  and  thenoe  to  Inverness  and  DingwaiU  but  be  was  never 
fbrmally  married  to  the  said  Dorothy.  He  acknovrledged  visit- 
ing Jean  'firechin  in  Montrose  about  Martinmas  laat,  as  be  wish- 
ed, he  said,  to  get  repayteent  ijt  some  money  he  had  lent  to  her 
befbre  he  joined  the  Dragoon  Guards;  bnt  Jean  Bredrin  nsfus- 
eA  to  give  him  the  money  until  became  bark  to  marry  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  arranged  between  them,  he  went  back  to  Mont- 
lose  in  the  end  of  jPebruary  or  beginning  of  March,  stopped 
Siboot  a  fbrtnight,  was  married  to  Jean  Brechin  at  LaurenoeKtrk, 
aiidcame  to  Inverness,  where  he  lefk  her.  He  obtained  the  Bank 
iMrifits  fVom  Jean  Brechin,  one  for  L.96  and  the  other  for 
L.  W,  en  the  9th  of  March,  two  days  before  their  marriage. 
Hef  nevef  told  Dorothy  EHiot  the  true  cduse  of  bis  absence  in 
the  south,  nor  of  hicr  having  been  married  to  Jelin  Bredua.  Ife 
vteited  Jean  three  times  at  Hector  Mackhitosh's  kidginge,  In- 
verness, and  a  fourth  time  on  the  Monday  se^emiight  after  the 
Saturday  upon  which  he  had' the  furniture  brodght  to  Dingwatt. 
Ow  tbis  occasion  when  he  (the  declarant  Adam)  was  about  tb 
set  out  for  DingwaD,  Jean  took  him  a^e  and  told*  him  that  die 
dHd  not  wish  to  remain  any  longer  in  these  lodgiiigs  as  tbey  n^ere 
^d,  and  that  she  would  therefore  pay  them  and  leave  theui. 
He  said  she  might  take  loddngs  in  any  other  part  of  the  town 
she  pi-eferrted.  Jean  settled  for  her  lodgings,  and  came  with 
declarant  tdwards  the  Ferry,  carrying  wkh  hCT  a  reticule  basket 
aifd  un^rdla  and  a  bundle;  on  their  arriving  at  the  Windmill^ 
the  declarant  observed  that  the  boat  was  wout  to  start,  and 
then  took  leave  of  Jean  and  harried  on  to  the  Ferry,  and  she 
returned  to  the  town.  He  had  never,  he  smd,  seen  Jean  Brechin 
shice  the  said  Mondiiy  evening  unless  'the  corpse  shewn  to  Mm 
fay  the  procurator-fiscal  was  her^s;  but  the  features  were  9b 
much  altered  and  disfigured,  that  the  declarant  cannot  say  they 
were  those  of  Jean  Brechin.  [The  reading  of  these  dedaiwlbaa 
caused  a  streng  sensation  in  Court.  The  last  agreed  with  the 
enidenee  on  many  p6int8  up  to  the  fatal  day  on  which  thede* 
ceased,  for  the  Ital  time,  was  seen  with  tbe  prisoner.]^ 

The  thihl  of  these  declarations  was  made  after  Adam  saw  It 
would  be  tiseless  to  make  toy  eSEart  against  tbe  testimony  of  tht^ 
dargyman  who  married  him  to  Jean  Brechin,  and  tbe  ivitaessei 
from  Montrose,  firotn  his  native  parish,  and  from  the  regiment 
iVom  which  he  had  deserted.  It  was  proved  thht,  under  pretence 
rf  providing  a  proper  habitation,  Aoam  had  persuaded  Ua  wifii' 
to  lemain  at  Inverness  tDl  it  was  keady .   In  the  m^ao  time  be  had 


mifammimk  of  bev  mamy  and  fiimitui^  He  i^ad  qiok^n  Ii> 
Dorothy  EHiol  ^  a  plan  he  had  of  gMg  to  Aoicfka  m  aettfe 
a»  an  einii^niiiti  and  ptopoeed  that  m-  »l^old  retuan  to  bei^  fi». 
mily  until  be  was  aettied^  when  he  would  cotfie  bade  endVMamjr 
ber*  The  pBotMtbilky  k^  vhat  heh^  tbift  aokeaie  in  view.^  for 
k  is  net  libely  he  gouM  h^^e  imagiQed  that  the.  diaa|ipearaiiee 
ci  bis  wife  could  remain  long  unaolieed,  tbou^  bev  body  mght 
have  lemaiiMd  lindu^eovercd.  The  miipder  afifiean)  Mohave 
bjBtfn  detibcmlely  and  stulf^^y  planned ;  and  every  ihflig  A^aie 
ta  baHTo  been  anraeged  for  Ms  d^^aetufe  before  it^  was  comnnttecK 
as  he  had  taken  die^noiiey  ffom  the  office  of  ihe  National  BanA^ 
wiiete  he  had  depoflited  it. 

With  respeet  to  bta  general  eharaelier,  0orothy  £IHot  alal«d 
that  he  waa  m>t  im8cii&,  but  reaerved»  proud,  and  saqaeiiiinta 
suUcy.  He.  was  reaalute  and  vindicfeive.  He  nevee  failed  to 
execute  what  he  bad  re.«>ked  upon,  or  said  be.wouht  do;  and 
whenaatefied  by  Dorothy  cbal  be  was  wrong,  be  would  persiatv 
because  be  bad  said  it.  Be  was  sobev;  she  neter  saw  binsb  b$| 
tMrke  bitoBiclited  while  at  IMngwall,  and  never  heard  biln^  aweiar 
or  use  tm  inproper  expveftsion.  On  the  night,  as  was  fboer^ft* 
ed^  of  the  miirderi  be  csame  borne  in  a  atate  of  great  e«baustioi»^ 
brine  soatoely  able  to  stand,  and  was  morose  and  averse  to  speafei, 
He  haaallaloag  (rfiewB  mueh  regard  for  Dorothy  £lliot,.aa<l 
eacpreased  gratitude  for  attention  shewn  to  her. 

He  persisted  in  saKrting  bis  innooence  from  first  to  hist,  i«^ 
the  iaceof  thestmnffest  drcumstanCtal  evidenee^  asd  of  the  foot 
ifcat  from  tbe  tia»e  be  said  be  bad  last  parted  with  bia  wife,  ha 
had  bhmIo  no  inquiry  about  her.  Even  on  the  seaffold  be  d^ 
dbred  that  *^  he  was  not  afhiid  lo  meet  God  on  the  ground  of 
bis  innocence.^  Afher  the  execution,  however,  it  was  sttHed  by 
a  young  man  named  Sutherland^  who  had  been  confined  witk 
bim  fer  theft,  Chat  about  three  weeks  before  the  trial  Adam  eofli^ 
fitssed  the  murder  to  him,  but  made  bbn  take  an  oath  ihat  he 
would  not  divol|^  the  secret  till  afiter  the  exeeution,  if  sueb 
should  be  the  result.  Great  cffi>rta  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  eonfasB  his  guih^  but  without  effect  Indeed,  we  are  inftmn* 
ad  that  tbe  uneeasinff  and  injudicious  importunity  of  numbars 
of  the  dergy  and  oUier  persons,  was  enougb  to  disgust  and 
sour  a  mucn  leas  determined  temper  than  his.  Itisextremdy 
doubtful,  bowever,  whether  a  mmd  so  constituted  ooirfd  bave 
been  brought  to  confessian,  bad  even  the  most  eoosuntmale  hnow- 
ladge  of  it  been  bffbught  to  bear  on  the  predomituuit  feelings* 
Tm  last  visit  of  thetinfiirtunate  Dorothy  Elliot  (towards  wbooH 
aa  we  have  saidi  be  evinced  somethinff  like  genuinf  attachment), 
it  was  hoped,  might  have  moved  him«  During  the  interview 
her  woecb  and  manner  were  powerfully  affecting.  She  tried 
him  in  every  possible  way-«made  strong  and  even  eloquent  ap» 
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poids  to  every  fe«liiig4>f  huinao  nature,  sudb  as  one  would  have 
tbou^t  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stoae— but  bis  waa  of 
iron.  He  maintained  an  indifferent  and  dogged,  yet  re&pectfuL» 
manner  to  the  last. 

\  ..Of  his  previous  and  early  history,  the  following  account  has 
been  obligingly  furnished  by  the  Reverend  Mr  G«aoan,  minis- 
ter of  Liotrethen,  in  Fprfarsfaire. 

^^  The.  ffimily  from  which  Adam  was  descended  have  been 
tenants  of  the  Airlie  family  in  this  parish  for  at  Jeast  three  bund- 
le years.  They  have  uniformly  been  a  quiet,  religious,  moral, 
/md  industrious  race  of  men.  His  father  had  this  character  io 
a  remarkable  degree.  He  died  when  his  unfortunate  son  was 
about  fouiiteen  or  £ftec;n  years  of  a^ ;  and  ,the  latter  beiog  un- 
der little  control,  we  may  decide  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty 
what  his  natural  dispositioqs  were. 

^'  before  this  event,  however,  his  father  was  for  many  years  .in- 
firm, and  he  had  been  under  little  control,  so  that  when  he  was  de- 
E rived  of  him^  his  diaracter  did  not  alter  much.  From  his  child- 
ood  up  to  the  niueteentlii  year  of  his  sge,  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered mild,  peaceable,  obli^ng,  merry,  free  from  malice,  bo- 
nest,  forgiving,  and  not  addicted  to  swearing  or  intemperance. 
Although  he  shewed  no  contempt  for  religion,  he  did  not  evince 
any  sense  of  religious  obligation.  He  attended  church  regularly, 
and  about  his  nineteenth  year  became  a  communicant. 

'^  His  observance  of  religious  ordinances,  however,  arose  more 
from  habit  and  custom  than  from  any  interest  he  took  in  theoi. 
He  scarcely  ever  spoke  in  either  one  way  or  another  about  reli- 
gion. Almost  the  only  failing,  besides  his  religious  indifference, 
for  whic;h  he  was  noted,  was  a  constant  jiractice  of  concealing 
the  truth  when  it  affected  him,  and  of  fabricating  lies.  The  fa- 
brications»  however,  which  be  invented,  were  not  got  up  with 
any  view  of  iiyuring  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to 
amuse  and  ente;rtain  his  companions.  His  conversation  was  in 
general  very  frivolous,  and  he  appeared  not  to  be  in  any  waj 
concerned  as  to  his  prospects  in  the  world.  But  with  all  this 
carelessness,  during  the  few  years  that  he  was  from  home  serv- 
Uig  some  farmers,  he  did  his  work  with  willingness,  and  obtain- 
ed  the  approbation  of  his  masters.  He  was  also  a  great  favoti- 
i^te  amongst  his  fellow-servants,  on  account  of  bi3  humorous 
turn»  and  liis  rei^diness  to  assist  #iny  of  them.  He  was  at  school 
for  several  years,  but  showed  a  great  disinclination  M>  learn :  he 
frequently  remained  away  many  days  without  tlie  permission  of 
(jiis  parents,  and  was  very  much  in  the  practice  of  inventing  false 
excuses,  to  escape  the  lash  of  the  teacner.  If  he  was  guilty  of 
doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  he  neirer 
fjEuled  to  put  the  blame  on  some  other  person.  He  was  never- 
tjl^eless  respectful  to  his  teacher  and  to  his  parents. 
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**  A  new  era  in  htn  life  commenced  when  lie  was  aliout  nine- 
teen or  twenty.  His  passion  for  women  be^an  to  show  itself  in 
the  most  violent  manner.  Having  now  got  the  charge  of  bis 
mothers  farm,  and  his  time  being  at  bis  own  disposal,  he  wan* 
dered  away  almost  every  night,  visiting  females.  He  remained 
so  late,  ami  was  so  fatigued  with  his  rambles,  that  he  often  lay 
in  bed  till  12  or  1  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  This  parish  is 
entirely  agricultural,  and  tliere  were  no  haunts  of  infamy  to  en- 
tice him  away,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  had  any  companions 
to  give  him  bad  advice.  Two  women,  one  of  them  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  and  daughters  of  two  elders  in  the  parish^  charged 
hita  with  being  the  father  of  the  children  with  which  they  were 
pregnant.  As  he  knew  very  well  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl 
could  not  establish  bis  guilt,  he  denied  the  charge  she  made 
against  him,  but  confessed  to  the  other.  It  was  almost  univer- 
sally believed  that  he  seduced  both.  The  children  resemUe  bim 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  It  was  given  out,  and  witli  mudi 
truth  I  believe,  that  he  had  intercourse  with  many  other  women 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  had  a  most  uncommon  faculty  of 
flattering  and  deceiving  the  female  sex,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
injuries  he  did  to  many,  yet  he  was  more  a  favourite  with  the 
young  women  of  the  district  than  any  other  person. 

**  His  conduct  was  so  generally  disapproved  of  by  the  grave 
and  decent  part  of  the  community,  that  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  parish  :  another  circumstance  also  had  its  ef- 
fect in  thus  determining  bim.  He  had  become  so  indolent,  and 
S'ven  his  thoughts  so  entirely  to  women,  that  his  mother'^s  small 
rm  of  twelve  acres  became  nearly  useless ;  and  she  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  accordingly  wished  him  to  go  away  for  a  while. 
Up  to  this  period  he  was  very  obliging  to  his  neighbours,  and 
respectful  to  his  mother.  Although  she  scolded  him,  yet  he 
never  said  any  thing  harsh  in  return.  The  reproofs  which  she 
gave  him  for  his  idleness  and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  upon  her^ 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  disturb  him,  or  alter  his  conduct. 
His  thoughtlessness  was  quite  proverbial,  and  I  suspect  he  felt 
very  little  the  power  of  conscience  at  any  time.  About  his 
twenty-first  year  ne  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brechin,  where 
he  first  met  the  woman  whom  he  afterwards  married  and  mur- 
dered. She  was  housekeeper  to  his  master,  and  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  then ;  but  as  she  was  much  older  than  he,  it  is 
supposed  his  motive  was  to  procure  better  feeding  than  the  rest 
of  the  servants. 

*^  He  went  afterwards  to  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  renlained 
for  two  or  three  years.  During  that  period  no  new  dispositions 
in  his  character  were  indicated ;  he  still,  however,  adhered  to 
his  old  practice  of  flattering  and  deceiving  young  women.  It 
was  understood  that  this  was  the  cause  ci  his  leaving  tba' 


^  md'gom^'ta  the  ndghliiMiflMiod  of  Ofai^>o«'  atid'EMfav- 
burgK.  We  know  very  little  of  him  behitvioiir  while  thece; 
He  «ttliKted  in  iSSfU  ««!  witedtbis  pttriefa  enlf  tvke  wbtle 
hh  was'  imthe  aiwf .  He  was  qiake'  pvddigat  ef  Ua  money,  b«t 
Mfievepy  IHtleef  it^to  asmstthe  womenwhom  hechMi  techKed 
nil  «h^  maitttcnanoc^  of  their  chiMren ;  and  I  am  viot  aiware  that 
Ira  mother  reeeivedanj  aftsi«Mice  f ram  Mmd«irfRg  hm  abmnee. 
iieaevanA«seoiilideredti>be-ft98riekn8/  Wbea  he  deserted  he 
caanedown  to hi9 motherVs aUdetaid eight  dmfn;  Thfesbewtd 
gnat  tboaghtleftsiieA ;  for,  twd  di^s  after  he  was  gone,  i  re> 
oesead  a  letti^r  from  the  War^Office^  inquiring  whether  or  m* 
he  hid  eoifie  hither.  He  might  havie>  kn«WR  that  inft»niiatie«i 
of  his  desertion  would  be  soouitisiisaMtted  to  his  native  fMtMi, 
and  that  in  all  probability  it  would  have  reached  me  sooner. 
faalead  ef  teHing  hik  friends  diat  he  had  deBorted^  be  staled 
Aaths  had  married  a  Tieh  wifc,  who  had  bouffht  hm  disiAiarge; 
Mmim  great  many  otiher' lies,  whicb  indicated  a  good  deid  «€ 
sbK«one^i;  and  aMiough  they  knew. that  be  was  verv  maeh 
addicted  to  lytwg^  yet,  so  expert  had  he  beoome  in  that  atti 
that  on  < this  ^Ktasitm  he  imposed  upon  them.  He  went  aboat 
at  the  same  tiinie  telling  the  neighbours  of  hie  weaith  and  gal* 
lantry,  and  deceived  mem  alsor  He  did  bring  a  dansideraMe 
sum  of  moneywith  him,'wfaidh*he  was  susp^sM  of  having 
sbicn:  Before  leaving  this  pflase  he  uammitted  another^  act  of 
dishswtstj.  Thefriehdd  of  one  of  die  v^mww  whom  he  sedilced; 
hearing  Uwt  he  had  bfooght  money  with  him,  were  amdeus  to 
be  Mmpensated  4of  die  maintiMance  of  bis  children ;;  and  tfs  he 
did  not  diew  any  dispm^ion  t»^y  bis  aneaie^  they  sent  Me- 
vUMfw^Ts  to  arrest  him.  When  apprehended,  he  gave  twenty 
pounds^  and  prevailed  upon  his  brotner  to  sign  an  obligation 
ibr  the  board  of  the  children  until  they  shbuld  be  able  to  sup» 
pert  themselvA  Without  this'  the  woman^  friends  wieuld  not 
Wt- trim. go.  'His  brother  afterwardb  began  to  think  that  he 
bad  been  too  rash,  and  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  obI1« 
gation.  John  toon  relieved  him,  but  in  a  very  unprincipled 
way.  He  took  his  brother  and  his  brother-fn-law  down  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  had  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  said, 
as  he  was  going  away  next  morning,  he  was  anxious  to  shew  his 
brother-in-law  the  (ifocument.  The  man  who  had  it  produced 
it,  and  no  sooner  had  John  got  it  into  his  hands  than  he  tore 
it  to  pieces.  As  it  was  Sunday,  the  injured  party  did  not  like 
to  use  violoice  towards  him.  Next  morning  he  decamped  by 
f*five  oVlocky  tdling  his  friends  he  was  going  to  Endand  by  Che 
ooaeh,  whereas  it  was  afterwards  found  out  that  be  had  bent 
his  course,  with  his  female  companion,  on  foot,  ovel*  the  Gnun- 
plans.  His  conduct  in  this  nraudulent  transaction,  and  die 
place  whidi  he  selected  to  murd^  the  woman  Brechin,  indi- 
cated some  ingenuity.    He  never  was  kriown  to  shew  any  in- 
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eeauity  befone,  eli^jept  in  Hdbricatiiig  idle  stories^  in:  cam 
the  truth),  and  in  deettving  jouDg  womeih'*^ 

The  age  of  Adamat  the  time^^f  the  murder  was  ibkty-ontc 
thUt  of  Jean  Brechin  about  fifty.  He  is  described  a8<  ^^  a  tall, 
handsome  laaa*^  His  marria^l  iwas  solerooiBed  at  liaurenee*' 
kitky  OH'  the  lltk  of  March^  by  Dr  Cook  the  miiiister  oC  ithat 
parish^  well  .known  as  an  ecoksiastical  historian^  The  pait 
Uien  proceed^  to'lnverocss^  and  shortly  afterwards  the. muri- 
der  was  perpetrated^  .A  cast  of  Adam^s  head  wa»tdMnrby;£&r 
GeoTM  S.  Maekfiiiaiei^'  assisted  by  Dr  Nio^  aiad  Pmvost:  Oanef 
mn  c€  DingwttlL  Owing-  to  an  a^de«t  which  happened  to  Ae 
mould  on  one.  side,  the  tost  is  to  he\  regarded  as  only  appioxi^ 
majHngdoeely  in  form  to  the  actual  head^     •  ..       •   i- 

Befoie  being  made  acquainted  with  the  detbils  of  AdaaA 
life  and  •ehanusle^f  and  having  merely.faeard  that  hehadconl^ 
mitted  a  veiy  brutal  .murder,  we  naturaUy*  antidpated.to  tmi 
in  the  cast  a  jwpresentatioa  of  the.  woNt .  fefta  <ctf  •  headr^^iixind) 
low,  and  kn-gely  det  doped  in  the  occipital  region. .  The  oceans 
of  the  propeasitiesy  however,  we  found,  though  in  general  ant-* 
ply  developed,  not  so  to  a  very  inordinate  exient ;  whik  is  the 
oofonal  region  a  ootisideraUe  development  o(  BeneVoIaice<aiid 
Veneration  appeared.  ,8nch' being  the.  ease,  we  instantly  con- 
diided,  that,  nowever  atrocious  the  act  for. which  he*  suffeiied^ 
the  tenor  of  Adams's  life  would  proVe  to  have  b^n  of  aa  ht^ 
traordinary  kind,  and  thi^  the  murder  would  be  found  jtohava 
been  peipetrated  from  strong  motives  in  addition^  to  that  arising 
from  Destructiveness^  and  not  for  the  gratifeation  of  mere  lovb 
of  slaughter.  This  anticipation  l^e  i^terwards.had  the  satis- 
factiim  of  eeeing  fully  confirmed  by  the  Bev&rend  Mr  Caananfa 
account.  >i. 

.We  subjoin  three  views  of.  the  cast,  and,  as  a  contrast  to 
them,  three  views  of  the  head  of  John  Linn,  an^  Irish  pugilist 
and 


Adah: 


Lnrir. 
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The  following  is  a  tiiltk'  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cast  of 
Adam's  head,  and  development  of  the  different  organs. 


1.  Dimmtioni. 

Greatest  circumference  of  Head, 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  over  the  Inp  of  the  head, 

Ear  to  Kar  vertlcnlly  over  the  top  of  the  bead, 

HhiloprogenitiveneM  to  IndividualltT, 

Concentrativeneas  to  Comparuon, 

Ear  to  Philoprogenltiveneas,     . 

Individuality 

Benevolenet^ 

Finnneai,       .... 

Ueatnicliveneag  to  Destructlveoeas, 

Secietirenesa  to  Secretivenen, 

CuiUousneu  to  Cautlou»neM, 

Uealitjr  to  Idealltj, 

Connmctivenew  to  Coiutructiveneai, 

Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid  process, 
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2.  DevdupauiiU  (^the  Organs. 


1.  AmatiTeneflB  laige,  19 
8.  Philoprogenitiveness  zather 

large,    ....  17 

3.  ConcentratiTeneas  rather  large,  17 

4.  AdhesiyeneiB  full,      •        •  15 

5.  Comliatiireiiefls  moderatet  1 1 
6L  Destructiveness  rather  large,  17 
7*  Secretiveness  large.,  .  18 
&  Acquisitiveness  rather  large,  17 
0.  Constructiveness  full,  .  14 
0.  Self-Esteem  large,  .  .  19 
>  I.  Love  of  Approbation  large,  18. 

12.  Cautiousness  larger             .  18 

13.  Benevolence  full,      •        •  16- 

14.  Veneration  rather  laige,    .  17 

15.  Firmness  large,  .  .  19' 
18.  Conscientiousness  rather  full,  13 
17*  Hope  rather  full,       .  13 


1&  Wonder  rather  full, 
19.  Ideality  rather  full, 
2a  Wit  or  Mirthfulness  full, 

21.  Imitation  full, 

22.  Individuality  full,     . 

23.  Form  rather  full, 

24.  Size  full, 

25.  Weight  full,       . 

28.  Colouring'  rathe^  Aill, 

27.  Locality  full,     . 

28.  Number  rather  full, 

29.  Order  rather  full, 

30.  Eventuality  full, 

31.  Time  full, 

32.  Tune  rather  full, 

33.  Ijanguage  rather  large, 

34.  Cdmparison  rather  full, 
3&  Causality  rather  full. 


12 
12 
14 
15 
16 
13 
14 
14 
12 
15 
12 
13 
14 
14 
13 
IG 
12 
12^ 


Scale. — ^Idiocy,  2 ;  "vtry  small,  4  ;  small,  6 ;  rather  small,  8 ;  moderate,  10  ;< 
rather  full,  12 ;  fuU,  14 ;  rather  lai)^,  16 ;  large,  18 ;  very  lai|^,  20. 

Murderers  may  be  divided  into  three  greal  classes.  The 
first  comprises  the  naturally  blood-thirsty — men  directly  ac- 
tuated by  an  overpowering  Destructivencss.  Many  instances 
of  this  class  of  criminals  are  on  record.  Several  are  quoted  in. 
our  last  number,  p.  500,  and  the  following  particular^  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Caldwell  in  his  New  Views  of  Penitentiary 
Discipline,  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  it.  "In  some  indi- 
viduals,^^ says  he,  "  the  instinct  of  Destructiveness  is  like  that 
of  a  tiger.  Nothing  can  appease  it  but  blood.  We  possess  the 
skull  of  a  man  who  wias  executed,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  for 
the  last  of  nine  murders,  the  whole  of  which  he  acknowledged 
he  had  committed  from  an  inherent  love  of  slaughter.  He 
murdered  as  an  amateur.  The  flowing  of  blood  he  declared  to 
be  delightful  to  him.  H^nce  be  never  foiled  to  cut,  from  ear 
to  ear,  the  throat  of  his  victim.  In  the  case  of  his  last  murder, 
he  would  probably  have  escaped  detection,  bad  it  not  been  for 
this  horrid  sanguinary  propensity.  After  having  proceeded 
several  miles  from  the  place  of  his  felony,  he  turned  back  to 
cut  the  throat  of  him  wnom  he  had'  muraered^  and  was  appre- 
hended. His  whole  animal  compartment,  but  especially  in  the 
region  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  was  unusually 
large."^  The  character  of  Ltnn  is  of  a  like  description,  and 
the  shape  tX  his  head  correq)onds.  The  basilar  and  occipital 
regions,  in  which  are  situated  the  organs  of  the  animal  propen^ 
sities,  are  extremely  large,  while  the  top  of  the  head  is  compa- 
ratively deficient.  We  intended  to  insert  an  account  of  Linn 
in  the  present  article,  but  are  compelled^  by  want  of  space  to 
reserve  it  for  our  next  number. 
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In  the  second  class  of  munderers  may  be  included  those  who 
are  blood-thirsty  from  circumstances;  ihat  is,  whose  Destruc- 
tiveness,  though  not  in  itself  habitually  of  inardinate  strength, 
18, roused  by  provocation,  or  disagreeaMe  tiflfections  of  other  or- 
gans generally,  according  to  a  law  expo^nd^d  and  illustrated 
at  great  length  in  our  45ch  number,,  article  thicd.  In  such 
cases,  the  passion  usually  has  ^he  form  of  fesentmest,  which  sub- 
sides with  the  disagreeable  sensations  that  produced  it.  David 
Balfour,  executed  at  Dundee  on  8d  Jiine  18^6,  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  belongs  to  this  class  of  orinlinals.  His  head,  of 
which  there  is  a  cast  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, indicates  no  extreme  preponderance  of  the  organs  of  the 
propensities  over  those  of  the  moral  powers.  In  fact,  although 
always  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  he  bore  a  respectable  character 
for  many  years ;  and  be  was  goaded  to  the  commission  of  the 
Clime  by  nis  wtfe's  lonff-oontinued  misconduct,^ which  preyed 
grievously  upon  his  mind.*  Othello  may  be  referred  to  as 
another  illustnilknL     Jealousy-— indeed  every  inteoariy'dift- 

4gte6sble  emodoB^^has  the  effiact  of  rousing  Debtructivenesa: 

,     •  •  •  , 

'  Hv  mind  wUh  raffe,  uiiaooth^,  unnt\ited,** 

';       ,        >  CrabbS. 

yhe  thifd  dass  of  murderers  is  cwiposed  of  persons  who 
commit  the  crime,  not  from  the  excitement  of  passion^  or  any 
purely  destructive  impulse,  but  as  the  only  or  readiest  way  of 
rempying  an  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment,  of  a  much  desired 

,  epd, — such  as  obtaining  possession  of  money,  or  effecting,  an 

'  escape  from  confinement  or  annoyance*.  The  Thugs  or  StradQig- 
lers  of  Central  India,  whose  profession  it  is  to  mur^  traveUers 
lii^r  the  sake  of  plunder,  exemplify  this  cl^ss  well.-|-     David 

,  Hagmrt,  executed  at  Edinbur^  on  17th  July  18^1,  tor  the 
murder  of  the  jailor  at  Dumfries,  may  be  taken  as  another, 
though  less  striking,  example.  His  purpose  was  not  to  murder, 
but  merely  to  stun  his  victim,  in  order  .to  facilitate  escape  horn 
the  prison  ;  and,  on  hearing  a  boy  tell  that  the  blow  had  been 
fatal,  his  better  feelings  suffered  dreadfully.  **  The  words,^ 
says  he,.^'  struck  me  to  the  soul;  my. heart  died  within  me; 
and  I  was  insensible  for  a  cood  while :  on  coming  to  mysdf  I 
^uld  scarcely  believe  I  had  heard  them;  for  the  possibility  of 
poor  Morrin^s  death  had  never  entered  into  my  mind.'' j;  Be- 
nevolence was  Wjell  developed  in  .Haggart's  head,  and  Deatruo- 

.  tiveness  was  not  excessive. 

«  Phren.  JouKB.  ill.  888.  t  IbhL  vUi.  097. 

%  Life  of  D.  Haggart,  JDiin.  18^1. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  Aiam\  case  partakes  of  the  chsiratftci* 
of  the  second  and  yiinl  dassdsy  chiefly  the  thinl.  -  1l'bat.he 
does  not  fall  within  the  first,  is  abundantly  obvious  from  the 
statements  of  B|r  Caniuu[i  and  Dorothy  Elliot,  and  also  of  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a  labourer  at  Dingwall. 
All  these  concur  in  representing  his  habitual  tempe;' as  the  re- 
verse of  ferocious.     ••  From  his  childhood  up  to  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  ag^,^  says  Mr  Cannan,  **  he  was  generally  consi- 
dered knild,  peaceable,  obliging,  merry,  free  from  malice^  hon- 
est, forgiving,  and  not  addicted  to  swearing  or  intemperance;^ 
and  his  employer,  in  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  represented 
him  as  having  been^  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  whjle 
in  his  service,  ^^  a  steady,  industrious,  sober,  harmless,  and  in- 
offensive man  ;  witness  never  saw  a  frown  oh  his  face^      We 
are  farther  told  by  M^  Cannan,  that,  when  his  mother  scolded 
him,  *^  he  never  said  any  thing  harsh  in  return.'*"     These  av^' 
not  indications  of  a  mind  naturally  and  inherently  JEfftvage ;' 
and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  murdering  his  victim 
arose  much  less  from  any  direct  malevolence  or  crudity  towards 
her  personally,  than  from  his  bein^  unable  to  devise  any  bet*^ 
ter  way  by  which  he  tould  rid  himself  of  an  obstacle  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  selfish  desires.    There  is  too  much  Destruc- 
tiveness  aitd  too  little  morality  to  have  revolted  at  such  a  way 
of  attaining  his  end ;  and  his  mind  may  have  been  reconciled- 
to  it  by  her  age  and  homely  appearance.     Macbeth  murdering^ 
Duncan  is  an  analogous  case.     The  two  motives,  unconnect- 
ed with  Destructiveness,  by  which  Adam  was  chiefly  actuated, 
appear  to  have  been,  1st,  a  desire  to  get  possession  of  the 
woman^s  money ;  and,  Sdly,  a  wish  to  tree  himself  of  her  so- 
ciety, which  was  far  inferior  in  attractions  to  that  of  Dorothy 
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Elliot.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that,  when  the  feeling  of 
the  love  of  life  is  weak  in  an  individual,  the  crime  of  murder  is 
regarded  with  less  detestation  and  horror  than  by  persons  dif- 
ferently constituted ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  portion 
of  the  apparent  callousness  of  Adam  proceeded  from  such  a 
cause.  Firmness  was  so  gtrong,  that  having  resolved,  in  one 
of  his  sullen  moods,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  motives  ad- 
verted to,  to  commit  the  murder,  he  would  persist  in  carrying 
his  resolution  into  effect,  even  though  conscious  of  its  crimina- 
litv  at  the  time.  Indeed  it  was  explicitly  stated  by  Dorothy 
EUiot,  that  be  never  failed  to  execute  what  he  had  resolved 
ui)on  or  said  he  would  do,  and,  even  when  satisfied  that  he  was 
wrong,  persisted  in  effecting  his  j^urpose. 

We  ought  now  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  details 
of  Adam^s  character  and  cerebral  development ;  but  our  space 
being  exhausted,  we  must  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a 
very  few  remarks.  Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  how  close- 
ly 'the  particulars  given  above  correspona  with  the  leading 
features  in  the  development  of  Adam**s  head.  The  effects  of 
Amativeness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem,  which  are  the  largest 
organs,  appear  at  every  step  of  his  history.  Secretiveness  large 
and  Well  cifltivated,  combined  with  Conscientiousness  only  ra- 
ther full  and  Self-Epteem  large,  was  the  origin  of  his  unprin- 
cipled fabrication  of  lies,  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
when  placed  in  competition  with  his  own.  Veneration  was  suf- 
ficient to  antagonize  Self-Esteem  so  far  as  to  render  his  beha- 
viour respectful ;  although,  being  associated  with  moderate 
Wonder  and  Reflection,  it  was  never  strongly  directed  to  any 
religious  objiect.  Under  the  dictates  of  Self-Esteem  and  Se- 
cretiveness, combined  with  a  moderateendowment  of  the  reflec- 
tive faculties,  he  appears  to  have  thought  his  schemes  and 
movements  unfathomable  by  other  men;  and  in  this  way  Cau* 
tiousness  was  apt  to  be  on  some  occasions  lulled  into  repose. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  he  denied  his  guilt  was  very  re- 
markable ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  and  the  general  tenor 
of  his  character  through  life,  the  organ  of  Firmness  (as  is  re- 
marked in  the  Invemefis  Courier)  "  was  so  prominent,  as  to 
give  the  head  something  of  a  conical  appearance.  We  know,** 
it  is  added,  "  that  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to 
Phrenology,  have  acknowledged  that  the  case  of  Adam  almost 
made  them  converts  to  the  truth  of  this  science.^ 
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MISGELLANJBOUS  NOTICES. 

*  * 

KoiKBVBGB. — On  3d  December,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
office-bearers  of  the  Phrenological  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  c— -Tbe  Ho^ 
iiourable  Douglas  Gordon  Hally burton,  M.  P.  President  ;-ISlr  6.  S.  Mac* 
kenzie,  Bart.,  Dr  Francis  Farquharson,  Bindon  Blood,  John  Syme,  Vice* 
PrtHdenis; — Charles  Maclaren,  H.  T.  M.  Witham,  Dr  John  Scott;  Phineaa 
Deseret,  Dr  Patrick  Neill,  James  Simpson,  CouneUhrs;  Dr  William  6re. 

Sory,  Secretary  i^Hohert  Cox,  Conservator  qf  the  Museum,  The  following 
onations  were  presented,  and  the  Society *s  thanks  voted  to  the  donors  ^-^ 
Cast  of  the  head  of  Mary  Ann  Burdock,  executed  at  Bristol  on  the  I6th  Apr3 
1835,  for  the  murder,  by  poison,  of  Mrs  Clara  Ann  Smith  ;  and  casts  of  tw6 
Peruvian  skulls,  one  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Pachacamac,  and  the 
other  from  an  ancient  Peruvian  tomb  at  Huacho,  an  India  town  north  of 
Lima— all  pr^ented  by  Samuel  Stuchbury,  Esq.  Bristol ;  cast  of  the  skull  of 
a  mechanician  at  Alyth,  presented  by  the  Dundee  Phrenolcxgical  Society; 
skull  found  in  a  stone^:offin  in  a  cairn  at  Nether  Urquhart,  Fife,  16th  March 
lHS5f  presented  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  Eloge  Fun^bre  de  S.  M.  Don 
Pedro,  and  Manuel  des  Maladies  Veneriennes,  both  by  Count  Godde  de 
liancourt,  presented  by  the  author ;  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  5^  presented 
by  the  publishers ;  two  old  skulls  ibund  at  Gpgar  near  Edinburgh,  presented 
by  Dr  J.  R.  Sibbald ;  cast  of  the  brain  of  the  whale  lately  exhibited  by  Dr 
Knox  in  Edinbur^i^,  and  mask  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brown  Paterson,  minisr 
ter  of  Falkirk,  both  presented  by  Mr  Anthony  O'Neil ;  bust  of  Dr  Hahne- 
manoy  the  founder  of  homoeopathy,  presented  by  Dr  Hirschfeld  of  Bremen ; 
cast  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  tne  skull  of  Dean  Swift,  presented  by  Dr 
R.  T.  Evanson,  Dublin ;  duplicates  of  the  same,  and  cast  of  the  akuil  of  Esther 
Johnson,  or  ^*  Stella/*  presented  by  Dr  Houston,  Dublin;  cast  of  the  head  of 
John  Adam,  executed  at  Inverness,  on  16th  October  1835,  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  presented  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart- ;  cast  of  the  head  of  George 
Campbell,  executed  at  Gbsgow  on  29th  September  1835  for  murder^  and 
skulb  of  a  magpie  and  a  starling,  presented  by  Dr  Robert  Macnish ;  cast  of 
the  skull  of  Michael  Pickles,  executed  about  twenty  years  ago  at  York,  pre- 
sented by  Dr  Jubb,  Halifax.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr  Evanson, 
Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Phrenological  Society  (published  in  our  last  Number), 
relative  to  a  proposed  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Mental 
Science ;  and  the  meeting  expressed  their  cordial  agreement  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Dublin  Society  as  to  the  desirableness  and  propriety  of  such  an 
Association.  With  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  however,  various 
opinions  were  entertained.  Mr  Hewett  Watson  suggests  that  the  meetlngii 
ought  to  be  held  alternately  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  where  phre- 
nologists are  numerous,  and  the  best  collections  exist. 

IiOKDoy.<^In  the  Lancet  of  19th  December  1835,  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  at  the  meet- 
ing on  2d  November.  Four  skulls  had  been  transmitted  to  Sir  James  Mac- 
gngor  by  Dr  Stewart,  principal  medical  officer  of  the  army  in  the  Mauritius^ 
with  the  following  letter,  dated  27th  December  1834 : — ^*  Sir,  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  forward  to  England,  and  to  your  care,  the  skulls  of  four  human 
subjects,  which  are  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  phrenological  science.  This  I  am  directed  to  do  upon  condition 
that  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London,  upon  an 
engagement  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  result  of  their  examination.  Should  they 
decline  agreeing  to  this  condition,  it  is  requested  that  they  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  same  science  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  the  like  injunc- 
tion. The  inclosed  sealed  packet  contains  matter  relating  to  these  skulls. 
This  packet  is  to  be  retained  in  your  possession  unopened,  until  the  report  of 
the  Society  to  which  they  are  presented  shall  have  been  received ;  it  is  then 
to  be  opened,  and  the  contents  to  be  at  your  disposal ;  the  observations  of  tho 
Society,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  to  be  transmitted  hither  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  concerned  in  this  island.    The  heads  are  numbered,  and  the  re- 
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imn  tiian»  cnwlMJiied  iatiw  oiGloMd  padDaC,  benr  cocpeipoBiiiBg  m 
ben.  'With  the  aiwurBnee  thut  the  intoeitiiig  Jietum  of  ^e  tahJKt  wiU, 
nifth  JB119  be  admitted  as  a  wiffldent  apokgy^ibr  thuflujpealing  to  you  In  pn»- 
ieeutian  of  a  ^zaneh  of  knowledge  Junr  ao  generaUj  and  ao  h^lily  cuitinMb 
i  faaye  the  honour  to  bey  Sir,  jour  m<)st  obedient  humble  serFant,  As. 
StxwjuiT,  M*  !>•"  The  Society,  ai  a  body,  never  draw  inlerence^  from  heada  ; 
but  Dr  EUiotaon  individually  undertook  the  taab  The  skull  Ko.  1.  be  de- 
acdlicd  to  be  that  of  a  gentle,  open>  and.inofiettaive  penrao,  £neefiom  glaring 
Vke^  thottffh  probably  Jiot  a  splendkl  instance  of  active  virtue.  Fiom  No.  8. 
he  inferred  pnde,  obstinacy,  selfishness,  deceit,  cruelty,  an^  auaxTeboaBeBeas, 
as  the  leaduig  characteristics ;  from  No.  3,  ^t  the  individual  '^  would  be 
exceedingly  cruel,  would  fear  noithing^  would  yield  to  nothings  and  would  be 

Kmid  am  selfish  in  the  highest  decree ;  and  his  vanity  and  caution  must 
ve  been  as  striking  as  any  part  of  bis  character.    Veneration  is  lar|^  so 
that  he  might  have  felt  deference  for  thoae  who  were  evidently  his  supouus.** 
OTHo.  4.  it  was  stated^*^  This  is  by  no  means  a  bad  skulL    The  indbridual 
«iight  have  been  of  a  very  respectable  character,  though  not  intellectually 
^ttnguiabed.'*    Dr  EUiotsoh's  notes  (which  are  here  necessarily  abridged) 
iuLvittg  bean  tranamitted  to  Sir  James  M'GrigoA  the  packet  mentioned  in  Br 
Stewart's  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Society,  containing  accounts  of  the  cha. 
4aetex»  of  two  of  the  individuals  to  whom  the  jskulla  hod  belonged ;  these  cha- 
taiftera  having  been  furnished  by  the  Chief  Judge -of  the  lk(Iauritiusy  Edward 
Bladtbum,  j£q*  a  eealous  phrenologist.  Upon  the  characters  of  the  other  two 
individucda  it  appears  that  no  particular  observations  had  been  asade..  Nos.  1. 
nnd  a»  were  stated  ^to  be  the  wulls  .of  a  Government  apprentice  and  «  female 
alave^  both  of  whom  died  a  natural  deatb>  and  of  whose  characiers  notlung  is 
nantaoned;  No.  2.  to  be  the  sfculLof  a. cunning,  jeaious,  &rodous^  and  Ucea- 
tloua  negro^  omvicted  of  a  barbarous  attempt  to  mmr^er  a  female  ;  and  Kd  4, 
to  be  the  ^ull  of  an  Indian  murderer  of  very  brutal  dinraaitions.    It  thus 
nppears,  as  Dr  Elliotson  stated^  that  there  were  two  skulls  of  oidinary.per. 
-sens,  and  two  «f  very  depraved  persona,  and  that  the  phrenological  characters 
perfectly  asreed  with  the  biograpbioftl  $.the  two  former  having  probably  been 
sent  mere^  ta  «ocaaioa  difficulty  and  put  Phrenology  to  a  seveicr  test. 
Whiloi  however,  one  ordinary  skull  and  one  b^d  skull  answered  to.tbechaxac- 
-tara  respectively  given  of  them  in  the  JMS.|  it  is  remaikable  that  the  other 
two  skuUs  indicated  each  4he  .character  that  was  given  of  the  other  In  the  1|S. 
by  which  they  were  accompasded*    Br  ElUotson  remarked  that  there  was  no 
poSAbiUty  of  mistaking  the  character  of  the  skulk,  and  that>  phrenology  he* 
ing  true,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  skull  marked  4  should  have  been  marked 
3^  and  that  skuU  3  should  have  been  marked  4.    He  added  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Mauritius  to  this  efi*eet,  confident  that  it  would  be  discovered, 
either  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  there,  or  that  the  akull  had  been  wronglv 
marked,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  test  Phrenokgy.    Two  sketches  of  eadi 
akull  are  given  in  the  £««oft 

'  K£wcASTi,Bi — Extract  from  tho  ^ewcasil^  C%roiue2^of  19th  t)ecember  1835 : 
'—*^  The  first  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society  was  hefd  on  the  7th  in- 
stant, ill  the  Lecture  Xioom  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
was  very  numerously  attended ;  Mr  T.  M.  Greenhow  In  Uie  Chair.  At  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  Mr  J.  Fife  consented  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  elementary  principles  of  Phrenology.  M;r  Fife  observed  that 
he  should  best  advance  the  otnects  of  the  Society  bv  directing  attention  to 
the  elementary  principles  on  which  Phrenology  was  founded ;  and,  upon  the 
present  occasibn,  he  proposed  to  adduce  those  evidences  of  its  truth  whk:h 
were  drawn  from  worKs  publidied  long  before  the  promulgation  of  the  theory, 
or  advanced  bv  men  who  deaixed  to  s^te  it,  though  i^bilosophers^  poeti^and 
artists,  firom  the  earliest  periods,  had  assented  to  the  common  c^taervatiflD  that 
intellect  tn  its  hkhest  state  waa  invariably  accompanied  by  a  jpeQuliar  con- 
figuration of  the  head.  Mr  Fife  exhibited  casts  of  the  skulls  of  various  of 
the  most  barbarous  and  uncultivated  nations,  as  also  of  some  of  the  lower  ani* 
mals  most  resembling  man,  and  p<nnted  out  the  marked  diffisreneea  between 
them  and  those  of  tl^  inhabitants  of  civilLi^  countries— a  diffinsence  so  con- 
stent  and  uniform  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  persons  dis- 
posed, fi-om  unacquaiatance  with  Pmrenology,  to  question  the  soundness  of 


•ai  Uiq^noua  J»a|mer,  hoir  from,  the  mode  in  wblt^  wbe  'fee«ftl9%B]nitod-Ml 
Ihe  bodjrt  tl^  Droportioiiiite  oiMntijt^  of  bnfai  Mug  lit  ttointoftaibiM^i^tte 
<CT»toB  jfigufcted  the  attitude  r  anifasttote 'ilfegtf»tWtfoi<|fci%as  ttitf<bM  w  aiiL 
mitiiHX.of  the  taid,  «lcribed  by  HLemerto  tiw'wlMr  l)lyMii^>'lM«i«nleft  finr 
\n  n,  pnedoml wttiig  prepoitien  of  hk  -iKtelii  l^iflff^nrtli^  aiitevM  pesk^^^e^  bb' 
4niU<o^  seet  of  inteilMt,  and  flriyfleyetoyient  9fth&\mpm«ppiiMUi%  to  tamm 
bie  bead  tq  droop  in  a  fior^riid^irectldn  r  thw  cfaita^^ 
p(reiaia9,of  di^iitj-.in  tbe  coatouirof  iHe-fGre^'atAtUe^^sa'prMftiirtfaeittiftleBt 
Doet  baviag  beeo  aa  aecucaCe  rtaMevagrePiilrttfaflU  .  Vbe  aBoiMa<3««aka'liase 
iiiTambljr  attended  to  tbe  shape  lof  the  bcadii^^be  liiprMntatlMwof  their 
gpda«  and  we.obearve  bjrthe  specfanena'df  their 'ft  taUMry  «vliltb'f«alidB  ^ 
«%  .that  theb: Jmbu  Mia/  ooorifted  m  an  upright  and  flpadoaa  fiirebciid^  mUkiky 
diffbwnfc  Asm  theia  fouod  in  thehr  figures  of  iMtyrc  and'  IbbolttuBiiM&Hdia. 
Pahiten^  wheae  art  eooaiataiB  aecurate  delineation  ef  natnre/hate'aliMyirM^ 
prasented  tbe  brow  as  the  seat  of  intellect  and  intelligBnee,  and  the  Italian 
and  Ftemish  masters  in  particular  fiaveeondtahtly  and  unifbmilf*'d<Me  so. 
Mr  Fife  related,  that  having  on  dne  occasion  thade  a  remark  on  some  of  tife 
^batures  of  a  XSirist  on  the  .Cross,  painted  by  an  artist  <^his  iBcqasintan6e,»he 
argued  thai  all  the  features  were  similar  tU  what  bad  been  adhered  toby  artists 
from  time  junnepiorial    that^  foanded  on.  a  minute  observation  of  natttte,  a 
particular  outline  had  been  carried  out  as  the  delineation  of  wisdom,  ^platyi 
and  benevolence.    Shakspear^  Milton,  and  others,  have  associated  cBgnift' 
and  hitettigenoe  with  iMge  and  upright  ibrdieads,  and,  as  unlformlyi  the  vil- 
hnn  and  the  idiot  with  a  contrary  configuratibtf.    Mr  Fife  traced  the  progrtas 
aCtiie  aludies  and  investigations  ^t  physidloffista  and  uiatomiBts  in  the  middle 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  denturr,  wb%b  gradually  led  to  the  discovesy 
of  tPbrviology  by  Dr  CalL    He  detailed  th^  manner  in  which  Gall  so  soie- 
oessfhUy  demonstrated  thd  anatomfy  of  tbfe  bndn ;  the  drcnmstance  which 
led.  to  his  discovery  of  the  separate  organs;  and  tbe  oapoeition  be  met 
wllbfeom  tiie  Court  of  Vienna,  lest  hisliew  view  should  lead  to  the  doc- 
trine ai  Materialismy—an  apprehensiob  which  Mr  Fife  finished  his  address 
bv  shewing.  In  the  most  satisfitotory  manner,  to  be  equally  abonni  and  'un« 
phiiosopbioiL  •   Mr  Fife  prop6sed  at  some  fbtute  period  (n  go  -mete  into 
the  details  of  Phrenology,  and  to  an8#er,  severally,  tne  objections  of  the -moat 
planiible  writers  against  tke  science.    His  address  manUerted  an  intimate  ac- 
quafaitance  wHh  the  snbjecty  and  was  particularly  interesting  .to  persons  com- 
mencing the  study  of  Phrenology.    Cta  tbe  motion  of  ^Mr  Turner,  the  'Ibllow- 
ing  xeaMuth>n  was  then  passed,  aiid  thb  Secretary  was  requested  to  oommuni- 
cate  H  to  Mr  Combe:— >That  the  Phrenological  Sdciety  of  Newcastle^  al  this 
its  first  meetinff,  desires  to  testify  its  cordial  respect  to  George  Combe,  Esq., 
and  Its  acknow&dgment  of  the  great  obligations  which  its  members  feel  them- 
selves under  to  that  gentleman,  for  the'infbrmation  which  they  have  cferived^ 
fimn  the  excellent  course  of  lectures  Utelv  delivered  by' him  in  tiiis  plaice  ; 
and  particularly,  for  the  effective  means  which  he  afforded  to  tbe  establish- 
ment of  this  society,  by  thie  collection  of  "busts,  &c.,  obtained  by  meankof  his 
public  lecture.*    It  was  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meethig  Mr  M«  H. 
BanUbe  would  read  ^  paper;  entUled  '  Somd  remairks  on  Ch6  doctrine  of  Hel- 
vetius  and  his  followers,  respecting  the  causes  of  inequality  in  men*s  miudS| 
as  controverted  by  facts  and  Phrenolosy.***    We  learn  that  tbe  subseouent 
meetingi  of  the  Newcaade  Bbrenoliwical  Society  have  been  numerously  at- 
tended,  and  that  .the  inter^t  ejduS  by  Phrenology  in  that  tdwn  continues 
toincrease* 

^  Bs&rAST.^-Cxtract  firom  the  B^ffiui  Guardhn,  6th  Fdmiair  laM:.^ 
Another  public  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  (the  fourth 
of  the  present  lenion)  was  held  in  the  Museum  on  Wednesday  evening  the 
13th  January,  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr  Giattan  on  the  bbsts  of  Sir  Walter  8cott«  Lord  Byron,  and 
Thurtell,  the  murderer  of  Mr  Weaie,  co^isidered  phrenologically.  Some 
fxtremely  valuable  remarks  were  made  hi  the  course  of  the  evening  by 
Dr  Drummond,  Prertdent  of  the  Society  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
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Botany  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  who  expressed  his  fiil| 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  instanced  some 
important  &cts,  illustrative  of  the  subject,  which  had  come  under  h!s  own 
observation.  In  speaking  of  Thurteli,  Mr  Grattan  fell  into  an  inaocuney 
which  a  gentleman  who  was  present  corrected  next  day  In  the  following  In* 
terestins  communication : — ^  In  order  to  remove  one  stidn  from  the  Mtir 
jackets,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  the  noted  Thurtell  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Roysl  Marines,  and  not  in  the  Navy.  He  served  in  that  rank  on  board  his 
Migesty's  ^ip  Defence,  7^  guns,  and  in  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  the 
Baltic,  in  December  1811,  tlwt  ship  and  the  St  George,  98  guns,  were  total- 
ly wrecked  on  the  West  coast  of  N.  Jutland ;  the  crews  of  these  two  vessels 
amounted  to  about  1 100  men  at  least,  of  this  number  only  twelve  persons 
were  saved,  among  whom  was  the  unfortunate  individual  mentioned :  so  true 
Id  his  instance  our  nautical  proverb  came  to  pass^  that  *  he  who  is  bom  to  be 
hanged  wiU  never  be  drowned.** 

Faeeham,  25th  December  1835.— Mr  Miller  of  £msworth,r  deUverod 
an  admirable  lecture  on  Phrenology,  in  the  HaU  of  our  Institutioo,  os 
Tuesday  evening  last.  The  lecturer  urged  his  audience  to  free  their  minds  of 
such  moral  defects  as  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  frustrate  sincere  and. 
honest  research,  and  to  give  the  science  candour  of  reception  and  impartiality  of 
investigation.  The  three  grand  principles  of  the  science  were  then  discussed, 
nn^ftUatim  et  seriatim,  viz.  first,  that  the  brain  is  the  or^nn  through  which  Um 
mind  manifests  itself;  secondly^  that  the  brain  isa  congeries  of  oroans  possess- 
ing a  plurality  of  Acuities ;  and,  thirdly,  that  size,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
a  measure  of  the  power  uf  the  faculty.  Anatomy,  physiology,  genius^  insanit j» 
dreaming,  somnambulism,  with  the  evidence  of  maiiy  eminent  authorities^ 
all  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  principles  of  the  science^ 
the  progress  of  which  at  the  present  day  is  so  rapid,  and  becoming  so  widely 
extended,  as  calls  for  every  mdividual  to  devote  his  mind  to  ascertain  the 
soundness  of  its  doctrines,  what  are  its  pretensions^  its  tendencies,  and  what 
is  its  utility,  especially  in  reference  to  education^  legislation,  insanity,  mental 
philosophy,  and  morality.  The  influence  of  circumstances  and  education  was 
fuUv  aamltted  In  modifying  human  character ;  and  though  they  never  did  or 
could  create  a  faculty,  yet  they  would  strengthen  it  when  in  existence^  and 
afford  opportunities  for  action.  The  ignorance  of  phrenologists  was  freely 
confessed,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  all  discussion  on  a 
subject  beyond  the  reach  of  human  comprehension  reprobated.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  declaring  his  belief  that  Phrenology  was  Ibunded  on  the  solid 
foundations  of  truth — and  as  truth  is  the  basis  of  religion,  both  Phrenology 
and  ReUgion  would  be  found  to  support  and  consolidate  each  other  mutuaOy 
and  harmoniously ;  that  every  individual  was  competent  to  examine  and  de- 
cide for  himself:  and  his  chief  object  on  the  present  occasion  he  declared  was 
to  excite  reflection,  induce  observation,  challenge  scrutiny,  and  inspire  a  dis- 
position  for  the  love  of  facts,  either  to  confirm  or  refute  the  science  of  Phre. 
nology*  The  audience,  which  was  as  numerous  as  on  any  former  occasion, 
and  comprised  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  listened  with  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  while  the  cordial  thanks  tliat  were  awarded  to  Mr  Miller, 
shewed  how  warmly  they  approved  tbe  sentiments  dctivcnrd.  •  HamjuMrm 
Independent,  26th  December  1835. 

WoBcxsT£it.-*We  observe,  in  the  January  number  of  our  able  contem- 
porary The  Anaiyet  (which  has  now  become  a  quarterly  instead  of  monthly 
publication)^  a  notice  of  the  proceedinos  of  the  Worcester  Litcfsry  and 
Scientific  Institution,  embodying  a  detai&d  report  of  a  lecture  on  PhreooU^ 
by  £.  A.  Turley,  Esq.,  being  the  fifth  delivered  by  hhn  in  that  institiiticik 
^  The  lecture,'*  says  the  report,  <^  occupied  more  than  an  hour,  and,  in  its  course 
and  on  its  conclusion,  was  repeatedly  greeted  with  applause.  There  was  not  s 
whli^)er  of  dissent  noticeable ;  and  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  inferred  that  the 
unanimous  approbation  resulted  from  a  concurrence  of  opinion.  The  mods  sf 
argument  was  well  calculated  to  elucidate  the  profeund  physiological  scienoe 
om^rehended  in  this  very  interesting  subject.  The  oral  evidences  were  sue* 
cessively  illustrated  by  a  series  of  portraits  and  casts.    These,  and  the  re« 
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<ftearcYies  displayed  in  the  exposition,  evinced  the  deep  studj  bestowed  on  the 
subject.  Those  evidences  are  now  submitted  to  the  public,  and  all  classes  are 
interested  in  affording  them  a  dispassionate  consideration.  As  the  benefit  of 
mankind  is  the  object,  open  discussion  must  be  a  public  advantage ;  and  the 
Mends  of  truth,  on  either  side,  have  powerful  motives  for  promoting  a  calm, 
impartial  decision.  No  person  of  candour  and  good  sense  will  r^ect  a  pro- 
X>08ed  improvement  without  full  and  sufficient  inquiry,  nor  persevere  agamat 
-tax  unbiassed  refutation.  The  inestimable  value  of  education  is  a  general 
theme,  and  in  the  late  session  it  occupied  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. '  PeiN* 
haps  no  system  ever  offered  to  the  world,  opened  a  more  important  field  for 
investigation,  than  the  probable  effect  of  Phrenology  on  education,  morals^ 
«nd  manners.** 

Fo&FAR.— '*  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  a  society  has  been  esta- 
blished in  this  place  for  promoting  the  study  of  Phrenology.  The  means  for 
attaining  this  end  are— 1st,  the  formation  of  a  library  illustrative  of  its  doo> 
trines ;  and  2d,  the  procuring  of  a  set  of  casts,  Ac,  for  experimental  practice. 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  prejudices  against  which  Phrenology  has  so 
long  stiHiggled  are  at  length  giving  way,  and  tnat  an  earnest  desire  for  infor- 
aiatioB  on  this  interesting  sciencehas  become  more  prevalent,  not  only  here,  but 
generally  throughout  the  country.  Instead  of  being  assailed  with  unmeaning 
ridicule,  it  is  now  viewed  as  an  important  system  in  the  nhilosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  the  longer  it  is  pursued  with  a  desire  to  learn,  the  better  will 
it  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  It  is  proposed  that  essays  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  science  shall  be  read  by  the  members  at  their  monthly  meet- 
ings. These  essays  will  either  be  original  or  selected ;  and  as  the  society  al- 
ready includes  amongst  its  members  several  professional  gentlemen,  their 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  so  important  in  the  study  of  Phrenology,  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  we  wish  the  institution 
every  success,  and  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  usefulness.*" — Montrose  Review, 

In  December  last  this  Society  consisted  of  about  thirty  members,  among 
whom  are  the  Sheriff^-nibstitute,  Town-clvrk,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions.  At  the  first  meetinff  Dr  Murray  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  osteology  nf  the  cranium,  and  at  the  second  Dr  Allan  submitted  some 
remarks  on  the' structure  and  physiology  of  the  brain.  ■ 

Montrose. — Mr  TV.  A.  F.  Browne  has  been  requested  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Scientific  Association  here,  to  deliver  twelve  lectures  on  Phrenology,  and 
has  accepted  the  Invitation.  He  has  received  also  requisitions  to  lecture  in 
Forfar  and  Kirriemuir. 

AMKRXCA-^Several  numbers  of  the  Annals  $f  Phrenology  have  &iled  to 
reach  us,  though  regularly  published.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  ac- 
couat  of  their  contents  in  our  nexL  The  following  is  extracteafiom  a  letter 
dated  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1st  March  183A  :_''  Mr  Price  of  St  PauPs  EpiscoiMl 
Churchf  where  I  attend  on  Sundays,  has  been  deliverinff  a  course  of  sermons 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  said  at  the  close  of  them,  that  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  a  few  books  to  those  of  his  hearers  who 
might  be  inclined  to  follow  out  the  subject.  The  first  book  mentioned  was 
Conbe  on  the  Coostitution  of  Man." 

• 

A  paragraph,  copied  from  the  GoMstte  Afedicale,  relative  to  the  head  of 
Laoenaire,  a  French  criminal,  has  lately  appeared  in  several  English  pa- 
pers. It  states  that  the  head  of  that  individual  has  an  excellent  configu- 
ration, wholly  at  variance  with  his  character.  Such  averments  are  exceed- 
ingly  common,  and  uniformly  turn  out  to  have  been  either  dishonestly  or 
ignorantly  made.  We  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  faets  ^  the  case, 
and  confidently  anticipate  a  similar  result  in  the  present  instance.  The  writer 
of  the  paracrraph  seems  to  look  for  bumps  alone  as  the  signs  of  strong  pro- 
pensities s  lor  he  speaks  of  the  cranium  presenting  a  **  remarkable  smoothnets 
of  the  two  sides,  and  particularly  in  those  parts  which  are  said  to  correspontl 
with  robbery  and  murder.'*  Did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  a  smooth  surfkce  is  as 
compatible  with  great  development  of  certain  regions  of  the  brain,  as  the 
extensive  plains  among  the  Andes  are  with  an  altitude  of  many  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ?    [Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  -sent  to 
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the  printer,  we  have  received  an  answer  to  our  inquiry  from  a  phrenological 
friendin  Paris,  who  has  examined,  the^kull  of  Lacenaire.  His  remarks  are 
these  :•— ^*  Veneration  small ;  Benevolence  moderate ;  Imitation  very  lurgc ; 
Bestructiveoets,  Combativeqes^,  9j\d  Secretiyeness,  very  laii|e ;  skull  very 
broadi  GaulioiisQess  Uu^;  .A<Qqittsiyi?eQ^8  very  large;  Amativeness  large; 
skulk  very  thin  at  Aequisitivenesa  an^lPestructiveness;  M.  Dumoutier  is  to 
hav^.in  a  few  daya^  an  article  iA>,t|ie  l^mqfitti^  .utterly  refuting  the  GtuteOt 
MedieaU***  Such.ia  the Tru^.  version  pf  the  eirc^umstances — Hsten  now  to  the 
Gazette  e^-.."  I^Qenaire,L whose  cold-l>loo^?d  cruelty  and  want  of  feeling,  under 
the  most  fiaghiful  circumstances,  has  Woi^ished  and  disgusted  all  France^  wn 
plorenfllo^ieidly  eodoved  <vith  aU.the  qHal&ti^  pf/^  fooSt  kind,  milc^  sensible^ 
»nd  reU^ous  man,  holainf  ixyustice  and  robbery  m  horror,  tnd  a.huadrod 
thpi^san^  leagues  |rom»  be^)g.aii.,a93ass|zi«  Thuij  there. Is  a  marked  develop- 
.men^^all  |£e  aute^andsyjpenosr  pjir^.bf  tl^e  c  at)d /as  remarkable 

■1^  8§ppothpeil».  of  Jtbe  two  siaes^.  ai^di^p^ci^rly  ia  t)ios^  parts  wbicb  ai^  i^ 
tQ  GorxespoQjd  with  robber v  fuod  murdeit.  l^e.ox^^na  of  BeQev(>len.ce  and, 
abpy^nlU  yeneration  v«j[ai;gely  f)eveIopedv'  lITe  call  upoii  those  journals 
which  Jkave  gJLY^ea  om^ncy  to.  ibe  &1s€^9q4  iwK.  t^  publish,  the  truth*    ' 

T§iKEv:oi:6^tAt'it&Atfk^:^'W6'ti¥e  f{M  to  pei^seive  that  our  Phreoob- 
l^elO^diilenliloiUy'y^'Uk^n 'these  gentry  ifi  hand.  'It^oaUlbedl^sttiig, 
Sffl  w^  iidti^o  ftbsufd,  tb  ^d^ifness  th<^^lkMintebtiik  perfennuicef  of  some  jier- 
sons  who  profess  Pkrenoldgy.'  They  th'uofkb  the  heads  of  gaping  or  of  laugh* 
iiig  ftlidiences  sit  sixpence  or  a  shllUtig  eadh,  and  pronbttn6e^otie  tOtiMdo,  tttit 
elaborate  characters  of  Styles  and  Noakes,  who,'mty  to  one,  ha^fe  got  northtti 
racters  at  aU  We  hate  been  at  some  of  thdse  exhibittonSy  And  a  tncire  ctwi* 
plete  travestie  of  a  science  we  liever  in  our  live^  hate  Seen.  We  b6pe'  Um 
philosophical  phrenologists  will  piit  this  egvegious  humbug  de#n.-^  MMs^ 
Chiruryioal  neviewj  Jan.  ldZ6.  .        -  •      -p  .,.i,..v,. 

,  -  We,  have  received  sevend  pbrsmikgicai  pampUaCa  hy  i>r  Cald  w^  oC  Lev- 
faigton,  Kentucky,  containing  much  important  matteiv  4»vlMcb^Wc^.^^jiiW 
irert  more  fully  hereafter.  X  repriat  of  his  Thoughts  on  Pbysiiaai  EducatiiMi, 
aad  ott  the  lilisaiit^.^Imgroting  the  Condition  of  Man,  wiU  shortly  appear  in 
fidinbaigh.  We  anticipfite  that  this  impressive,  eloquent,  and  eminently  prac- 
tical treatifs,  .n^ill  hitve  a  wide  circulation  in  Britain,  fgid  contribute  to  ^ve 
Its  author  that  celebrity  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled.  ' 

Dr  Brigham's  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  ColtivUtion  and  MeUr 
tal  Excitement  upon  Health,  of  which  we  expressed  a  very  favourable  o^iiian 
in  nor  45tfa  Number,  has^  been  reprinted  by  Messrs  John  Reid  and  Co.-  of 
Glasgow,  with  many  valuable  notes  by  that  tfttonted  phtMoloffist  Mr  Aabert 
Macnisfa.  The  esienaive  circulation  wUch  this  work  Is*  ebtaimng  cinnot  fidi 
to  be  productive  of  great  improvements  In  the  tMatment  of  cfaildtfen  In  Ikmip 
early  years. 

A  tnm^tioir  ef  |ifr  Combe's  Elemento  of  fh^eiiokgy;  by ^Dr  Po8sifti,<li^ 
Koently  been  publiahed  in  Farisi  -^         >  .  .«{>..»•.: 

'  Although  by  far  the  greater  pflrt  of  ou^  ptea€at'VvLi6ltmf\ktllSt\tfM  ttf 
the  communleatiens  of  eorrespondentor  ft  few  sieatiU  unavoidably  postponed^ 
along  with  several  articles  by  the  conductors  tbemselves.  -  Anfoi^^^<AM#«fffl^ 
the  GOOMDunicatiuus  of  "ilix  Onttaot  Dr,  Maxwell,  and  Dr  Inglia;  and  Mr 
George  Hancock's  reply  to  Mr  Watson.  We  entreat  corre8pon3e;nt8  to  stMy- 
brevity  above  all  thin^  as,  by  the  absence  of  this  qualificano^  the'chaiioe  df 
k«Krtio9  iaconeidfirably  diminished. .  •      " 

...Xhe  T*Q^  from.QaJashiela  are  ^defective  in  structure,  and  not  quit^Suit- 
aiile  for  ou^pag^    Thefenli^iettta  expressed  are,  howeverr  excellent. 

vW^ilmair  of  finding  room  fer  tbs  communication  of  our  respected  corre- 
nondeoti  w  %*  \Tf '  Thft  subject  has  already  been  so  lamly  treated  of  in  Che- 
PhuBBolagkri  JoHif^al*  tbat  wa  are  .forced  to  give  a  preference  to  ai^tides  o«i 
moTftnoKfil,  toplc9r^|!|r  3a^p<fer9*s  little  work)  ^^  What  is  Phrenology  ?*'  baa 
been  recced*'  .    ,."* 

f^tkea.of  the.  Jpumal  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  ami  of  The  M<k 
ral  &efi^r99fr»:f^te,deferred  for  want  o^ 

.  £i>iif Biyj|9)H, ,  1 9t  Match  18^ 
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ness,  333.-'his  visit  to  the  lunatic  Destructiveness  laige  in  the  head  of 

asylums  and  prisunalNewcastle^619.  Bums,  63.-^is  not  neutralized  by 

Combe,  Dr  Andrew,  review  of  his  Benevolence,  67,  SOSU-distiiiguish- 

Principles  of  Physiology,  &c  74. —  edfromCombativeness,169.»-ezcit- 

on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  70.  ed  by  intoxication,  306.«wMr  Cox 

-.^n  the  importance  of  physiology  on  its  uses,  and  the  laws  and  modes 

with  reference  to  education,  620.  of  its  action,  402,  49a_ks  utikty. 

Comparison,  Mr  Hancock  on  the  func-  407.— its  sphere  of  action  more  ex- 

tions  of  the  oigan  of,  436#..*Mr  tensive  than  the  name  indicates, 

Watson  on,  494.  407.-.-nwsed  by  disi^fpfeeable  affec- 

CoBoentrativenesB,  remarks  on,  330,  tions  of  other  ftculties,  408, 664.— 

61 2»  cases  of  its  excessive  and  mcfrtiid 

Conscience,  Dr  Wardlaw  and  Sir  Jas.  action,  600,  663.                           •» 

Mackintosh  on,  394.  Details  of  Phrenology,  636. 

Conscientiousness,  70,  275,  394,  418,  Deville,  James,  91,  133. 

623. 
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THucnir,  phtldsopbtcal  traatneni  of, 

465. 
Diaputation*  love  of,  Ift?-^ 
JUverntyi  natunU,  of  famiMui  minds^ 

230,  243>  253. 
Dog,  small  sice  of  tke  bnin  of  the 

]>f«iBBy  Mgular,  278L«-iiiTeDtloa  in 

.  dreams,  67S» 

BiibUn,  Phienol^  in,  190;i^Dilbliil 

<Pkfeaol00lcaL  £cietjF,  229,  666. 
Duelling,  barbarous;  369. . 
Duff,  Rer;  Alexander,  bia  sneech  oil 
the  mode  of  converting  the  HimkNM^ 
-•443^   -     '.    . 

Dumoutier,  Mens.  139.  ' 

Diuiean,  James  Fouli^on  the  means  oT 

..AcifiUting  the 'Study  and  improv- 

.  ing  the  tseatmcnt  of  insaiiltf,  809i 

Dundee  Lunatic  As3rlura,  144, 41^6*-^ 

r;.«hmaefeg7ittDtaidee,286,6yK   ' 

DunfermUnt,  PhMmdogr  in,  286^ 

BensUHie  liodge  hfrntltki  JuyhBtWi 

621*  : 
Dyspepala  oftai  caused  by  cerebral 
diBease^  481, 487. 

Mtebttvgh  Sffttity  ibr  the  dlfiVisloB  «f 

moral  and  economical  knowleAje, 

.6|f  .— Edinbittgh  Reviewer  and  Ut 

.  ,i8pitnBhehn,.629«-^Edinbui9h  Phi- 
losophical AssociatiWD,  284. 

Bdisiondiion,lUohaKtl,  on  the  flincUone 
of  the  onrans  of  Weighty  142^  298, 
024»  and  GonfltrucUvencM,  636.      > 

Educat&en,  review  of  Mr  Slmpson*s 
work  on  theNeeessity  of  Popular, 

.  98».-anu»tprQWdeiiBngjk|inlnstru4« 
ftien,  8(X*i-4n9ral  traiolfig  neceissiiy 

33>  430 classical  educatidi  too  ex- 

dusiveLy  attended  to,  6,  33. — ^in- 
atructimi  of  chttdren  in  mental  and 
political  philosophjr«  36.^-itudx.  of 
civil  history,  37* — should  national 
ediicatioil  be  five  or  paid  fbr  ?  '88^ 
•..ijpropofed  code  and  board  of  edu- 
cathm,  49b-.-4)Ught  religion  to  be 
tau^t  in  national  schools'?  41^— 
Dr  IMl  the  original  inventor  of  the 
Madras  system  of  edocatiom  42, 
'i91's2.^review  of  Dr  Combe's  Prin« 
ciples  of  Phyalokigy  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  edncatien,  Ac*  74.^^ 
review  of  •VThe'T4acheis  by  Jacob 

*  Alibott,**  960.-'titllity  or  mental 
phitoaephy  In  reUtion  to^  26K  466, 
48SU'iiow  dttU  boys  oudht  to  be 

.  treated,  268^— severity,  nether  to 
be  used  in,  Mkr-atrictness  of  dis. 
dplhwt  Si6.^-«ystem  ia,  267.---«a- 
■ay^writii^patschools,  267*-^et«lls 


ought  to  be  long  dwelt  on,  268«— 
teachers  apt  to  bmmearragant,  268. 
— greatly  modifies  the  natural  dis- 
positions, 264,  489 — utility  of  the 
attidy  of  literature,  266. — does  edub. 
cation  tend  to  increase  or  diminish 
crime?  267**-4a  genius  the  result 
of?  303.— hints  on  the  formation 
and  conduct'  of  a  Model  Normal 
school,  397.«~reviaw  ■  of  Dr  Brig- 
ham  on  the  influence  of  mentid  ctu- 
tivation(«nd  mental*  eidtecaent  up* 
on  health,  494. — menial*  preeasity 
generally  a  sign  of  disease^  ^7^-* 
tasking,  428, 488.«*Dr  Brigham  ctt 
inftmt  schoob,  429i-**play<«gnnind 
ought  to  be  there  meet  tittemled  to 
433. — infimtscbool8iirAmerica^488, 

-  fialr.-.4lie  u4ntal  flicuhies  improve 
able  only  by  improving  their  organs, 
482.^DrCaldw^Dn  infimtschoob^ 
486ii..-aystem  of  education  at  tho 
Rev.  J.  C  Brucc^  academy  in 
Newcastle,  64& — errors  in  religit 
ous  educa^oD,  674^— ^faeap  lectures 
to  tiM  working  classes,  676«— Dr 
•  Coiltb4on  the  Importance  of  Physio* 
logy  with  reference  to,  690.— ^ysi- 
caU  28,  26,  424.-^Dr  CaldwfH  ott 
physical,  481. 

Kducalhmal  Msgasine,  notSoeaof,  479» 
666 quoted, -674. 

Edwards,  Dr  W.  F.,  review  of  hii 
work  en  the  physiological  characfeert 
of  .mces  of  mankimC  considered  in 
their  relations 'to  history,  97* 

Egyptian  mummy,  sknU  and  prohsftle 
character  of  an,  366.  * 

Elliotson.  Dr,iH...^is  examination  of 
skuUs  nom  the  Mauritius,  668. 

ElHa,  Dr,-hifl  mode  of  treating  Insane 
patients  at  Hanwell  Aiijlnm,  44. 

Encyclopaedia  Brttamriea,  tifeof  Dr 
QtAt  in  the,  286. 

Edgledue^  Dr,  his  lectures  t>n  Phreno- 
logy in  PortsoMUth,  67  !• 

Ennius  quoted  on  hatred,  416. 

£nvy,*whence  orwinatlng,  4i3* 

Epps,  l>r»  case  or  epilepsy  by,  188;>— 
case  of  injury  of  the  brain,  669.— 
his  lectures,  670. 

Equilibrium,  iaculty  of,  194,  604. 

Eradne,  Rev.  Ebenener^  account  *of 
his  wife's  illneos,  877- 

Esquirol'ii  lunatic  asylum,  316. 

ElUca  and  Phrenology,  886. 

Eustacfae,  a  negns  hu  head  and  cha- 
racter, 184,  160. 

Eventuality,  pain  of  balked,  419. 

ExUmple  gneatly  inodifiea  the  aatual 
[tMm%  266. 


£Dffcu^on8«  kvv«  of  wltsMaliigv  ^562.  thrown  b^  Um  oa  tbe  waaJb9mf  of 

Sxpitenioii  of  tlie  eye,  26..h^f  the  the  broin,  613. 

ooimteoance^  54*  Gambling,  909. 

QnmeMy  actkni  of  ComlMtii^aiCM  io^ 

Fteultte  primitive  or  elementary,  163. 

■omfltodatuKC  of  the,  160^1, 407^*-  6aine.hnr4^  30fv  .^    - 

how  to  be  determined,  4  &ly.39& —  Genius  not  the  result  of  edueatioir^ 

di&rent  directioiii  of  eseh,  26^ —  >   aMMZOnltAbilifey  of  men  of  gwittt> 

Mr  Cobc  on  their  iaiutnel1nJ9uett»>  410;  -487*— u»fit70uim|i1e<'te  lei^ 

402.-»improTabte.oBl7  byimptOT-  yi^  44)7* 

inff  their  orgsns,  48S^  6iU  •  Geology,  its  conuetion  wktb  leliglon. 

Faith,  Mr  Levieon  on  •  scpfiesqil  or-  2, 16,  303. 
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gan  0^636.             \     .     <•  Germany,  Phiireilfllogy  iii,  1^1 « 

Fiaief;maD,3a7.^      •  Gheel  huiatlc  village,  36.    -.  «     • 

Fanaticism,  obBervatktiUS  on,  by  Mr  Glasgow,  Phrenology  in,  91, 189^  965^ 

W.  A.  F.  Bnwrne,  289^  632^  9fn*  474, 670.                           .            i 

Fateham,  MrMiUer*s  lecture  onPhre-  Gibsoiiy  Wipitto^  case  of  deiw^gemebi 

nology  in,60O.                         «'  efttaetoaltyof  Ijsmgoitte^byf616. 

Fataliem,  objection  thtft  Phrenology  Golden, silrsr,  htusett^  aoi inmages, 

leads  to,  an8irei«d>.30a.  .  390,       '          ->.    :,.  n.'.        .<; 

FeeUni^scsMeto^  ally  860,  639»^1.  Gordon,  Dr  Jeh%   his  eontfov^rsy 

Feruasac's  bullelin,  dtfe  of  diseased  wUh  Dr^ishelm,  IMA*    <     *^.^  '< 

cerebeUum  quoted  from,  229r.    •  Gottfiied,  an  amatenrimirdspeai,  699t 

Fickleness,  whence,  617-  '  Gmttan,  Johi^  his  ease '  of  dttrUlqiG. 

Fifthprnonanehy  men,  302*  •   uent  of  the 'Acuity  of  Langiiage^ 

Fighting,  Uvfroi;  whence^  169l>  47t.**-Phxemilogkia  essaj  i-eailV, 


Findlatev,  Rev.  Charles,  anti>iphi)eno«  660. 

iogkel^sissi^  by^  233*    '  Greek  too  mndh  studied  set  Oimbridge^ 

Firmness,  .78,/918.  *   y  \6;                                         •      <* 

Foissac,  Dr,  13&            <  Greefc%  hewtedviliscdr  392*«^nii«L* 

Foaee, lacchanicalv t^^H^r  ibr th9|)er«>  -  nolooieal  allusiens  ^ in  Hemer  ind 

ceptiunof,  193,S40,994y..  ApoUonlus,  388. 

Forftr  Phrenolegical  Society,  891.  Guseoock  i'hitttaiihigled  Seelety,^  8lliL 

Focm,oi^n«of,  cs^ef  WilKam  Ma-  liCctures  in,  671*' 

nud,  a  pneccdous  child,  in  whom  it  Giegoiyi  dhr  John^'Mt  th#  ^ii«tuet4li. 

is  very  hirge,  192^  844r-Ja«ge  in  '  fluenceof mindted^bodyytpS^'i; 

Xhoanw  Bewick,  l|86w '         •  Grief  excites^  DeMMactiveticlia,  421f 

FoaKiti,Dr,  139^90^     -  Guerry,  Moos.,  his  tahl»|  riie#ingvHhe 

Fox,  6cofge,ctr.«ietimeptohablyiii-  parts  of  France  in  which,  crirn^ 

8Bne,63&  '  9h9l9ids  Iiiesti-i9yv  -  ^ '   -''*-  .-  -kI 

Firanc^crlaiie  And  education  In^  207'  <    u  i  :«/r 

Frasers  Magazine  on  Flifenolegy,  96.  Haggfni;D«vl4*'894»  -       .^   -i.  «, 

VvetliilneaB,  what^  42&  HaS&r  the  ihthev  ef  modem  ^i^iyilo- 

Friends,  their  bitterness  towards  each  logy,  40ft.                         *  \  •  t  ( 

other  after  a  ouanrel,  418..-^ef  Hancock,  Georae,  en- the  ftinetioiis  of 

fiir  the  deatb  m^  shrtrpena  the  tem-  the  mgans  of  Comparison  and  "VRt, 

per,  42L  .  436U-comments  on*  his  viewS)  by 

Future jUte^  Suras  on  theexisieooe  M^ fir  C  Wattonj^494;^    '  >  .  r  •. 

of  a,  69.— teadency  to  bdieve  te  a,  Hancodc,  William,  jun.,  en  €kMMien-> 

648.          /      .  trativeness^  617*                •    -v.i.   j 

Hanlrell  Lunatic  Asylum,  treatment 

Gall,  Dr,  Us  message  on.  deathbed  to  of  phtients  in,  44, 192,  317. 

Cuvier,  138.— liis  method  of  MoeTi*  Happiness,  what,  499. ' 

taining  the  ftmctiooa  ef  the  dfile-  HatrB(U'wlienc9oTiginathig«414L-  t 

rent,  parts  of  the  hraiii,  147-*&«-9B  Hats,  different  sisee  of,  for  person4  of 

the  means  of  determining  the  ftm-  different  ages  and  taskSy  299&«l»  > ' 

.ilament^  ftcpltie^  191.— wfaelhcr  Head^  Imge  when  miwl  fiser  pewtf; 

he  bomowed  from  Herder,  184,nsis,  ful,  48^ — this '  exemplified  in  •  the 

188^«account  of  Mm  in  the  JEb^-^  case  of  Retert  Burns, -fiii^.-^iihree 

clopmdia  Britsaudca*  988u.Jils  let-  ^elisses^of hes4sf  awdy  bad,  9Hdi9id- 

ter  to  Reiser  in  1799, 99«i-4ii^t  dUng,  66_Dr  Serkadlkv'a  tecim. 
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apent  for  measuring  Uie  head,  141.-^ 
whether  it  attains  its  ftiU  sisse  at 
seven  years  of  age,  2!ft)..»hatter's 
measurement  of,  22 1.  -^  tapering 
head  of  Thersites,  383 — ^heads  of 
idiots  and  infimts,  500.— hints  about 
examining  heads,  517 — cases  where 
dispositions  were  inferred  from 
heads,  459,  512,  520,  etseq*  553. 
Health,  physiology  applied    to    the 

Sresenration  of,  74. — review  of  Dr 
Irigfaam  on  the  influence  of  men- 
tal  cultivation  and  mental  excite- 
ment on,  424. 

Heart,  emotions  popularly  referred  to 
the,  23& 

Henderson,  W.  R.,  his  bequest  for  the 
benefit  of  Phrenology,  375,  575. 

Henin,  a  French  pilot,  510. 

Herbivorous  animals  not  destitute  of 
Destructiveness,  400,  ¥iote. 

Herder,  whether  Gall  borrowed  fh)m, 
184,  fMl^,  188. 

H«re4fitarr  tnnsmisnon  of  talents  and 
dispositions,  27.-^I>r  Edwards  on 
the  transmission  of  physiological 
characteristics  of  races  of  mankind, 
07> — effects  of  the  mixture  of  races, 
09. — ^hereditary  rank  and  titles,  307. 

Hindoos,  is  their  Benevolence  large  ? 
973.— how  convertible  to  Chris- 
tianity,  443. 

Hippocrates,  his  opinion  of  hisanity, 
440. 

History,  how  hitherto  written,  37. — 
the  physiological  characters  of  races 
^tmmkind  considered  in  their  re- 
lations to^  97* 

Hobbies,  015. 

Hefatt,  Mr,  his  controversy  with  Mr 
Owen,  489. 

Homer,  Ms  genius  iniiate,  303. — his 
description  of  the  head  and  charac- 
ter of  Thersites,  383;  of  the  grief 
ofAeh111es,422. 

Hoppe,  Br,  on  Concentrativeness, 
018. 

Houston,  Dr,  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  skulls  of  Swift  and  Stella,  003. 

Hunger  sharpens  the  temper,  420. 

Ideality  large  in  the  head  of  Bums, 
7ft — cultivated  by  the  study  of  li- 
terature, 265. — ^ought  to  be  grati- 
fied, 374. — is  Destructiveness  roused 
by  offending  it  7  418. 

Ideler,  Professor,  of  Berlin,  his  opinion 
of  Phrenology,  191. 

Idiocy,  case  of^riO. — Dr  Voisin's  ob- 
servations on  the  heads  of  idiots, 
600. 


Imitation  greatly  modifier  tfie  ilatu« 

ral  dispositions,  264 Mr  Levison 

on  the  fiu!ulty  of,  270. 

Incendiarism,  propensity  to,  500. 

Independence,  love  o^  65,  413. 

Indigestion  often  caused  by  cerebral 
disease,  431,  487- 

Infimt  schools,  Dr  Brigliam  on,  429. 
— ^Cobbett's  opinion  of,  432.— how 
they  ought  to  be  conducted,  433. 
Dr  Caldwell  on,  485 — ^Mr  Owen 
the  originator  of,  490*. 

Infiints,  heads  of,  500. 

Inhabitiveness.  —  See  ConoentreUioe' 
ness. 

Injure,  propiensity  to,  159,  407. 

Insanity,  cases  of,  17,  118,  133,  149, 
294,  334,  459,  471,  515,  520-3.— ac- 
count  of  Han  well  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum,  44 — Dr  A.  Combe  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  insane  ought  to 
be  treated,  70. — lunatic  village  of 
Gheel,  85. — Dundee  Lunatic  A^- 
lum,  144,  475.— notice  of  Scipio  PI. 
nePs  **  Physiologie  de  THomme 
Alienf»'*&c.  269. — ^improvement  ef- 
fected  by  the  elder  Plnel  in  the 
treatment  of,  259,  310. — ^fanaticism 
considered  as  a  form  of,  289,  532. 
577* — Mr  J.  F.  Duncan  on  the  means 
of  fiicilitating  the  study  and  improv- 
ing the  treatment  of^  309 — Mr  No- 
ble on  the  application  of  Phrenolo- 
gy to  the  investigation  o^  447.--ab- 
surd  opinions  formerly  prevalent  re- 
specting it,  449 — monomania,  453 — 
philosophical  treatment  of  insanity, 
455_its  effect  on  the  skull,  408- 
470. — Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum, 
475.— cases  of  destructive  insanity, 
500,  501. — the  sense  of  feeling  of- 
ten apparently  obtuse  in  the  insane, 
539,  541. — insanity  on  one  side  of 
brain,  and  not  on  the  other,  Oil, 
noie. 

Intoxication,  how  does  it  peculiarly 
excite  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness ?  300. — a  mark  of  barba- 
.    rlsm,  369. 

Ireland,  Phrenology  in,  477*  —  See 
Dublin,    Belfast, 

Irish,  how  convertible  from  Popery^ 
444. 

Irving,  Edward,  597. 

Itinerant  phrenologists,  382, 479. 

Jealousy,  whence  originating,  413. — 
excites  Destructiveness,  064. 

Jesuits  and  Jansenites,  controversy 
between  them,  537* 

Jews,  their  physiognomy.. the  same 
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HOW  fts  in  atident  timeSp  98. — tes- 
tified grief  by  rending  the  garments, 
422 — on  credulity,  642. 

Kames  on  moral  training,  33.  —  on 
cruelty  and  harshness  of  manners, 
411,  fio/e,  498 — on  credulity,  642. 

LAcenaire,  skull  of,  661. 

Lamarque,  head  ahd  character  o(  137. 

Ijancaster,  Joseph,  hia  controversy 
with  Dr  Bell,  42,  19U2. 

Lancet,  the,  on  the  mastication  of  food, 
287. 

Jjanguage,  faculty  of^  affection  of  it 
from  injury  of  the  brain,  17* — its 
derangement  from  a  blow  near  the 
eye,  118. — Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  on 
two  cases  published  by  Dr  Moir, 
162. — case  of  William  Manuel,  a 

Srecocious  linguist,  344. — case  of 
erangement  o^  by  Mr  Grattan, 
471*»«nother  case,  with  pain  aboye 
the  eyes,  by  Mr  Gibson,  515.— in- 
sanity of  the  unknown  tongues^ 
593. 

■  natural  and  artificial,  236, 248. 

Laplanders,  heads  o^  328.— -their  cha- 
racter, 329. 

Lauder,  Mr  W.  Tait^s  lectures  on 
Phrenology  in,  380. 

Laws  of  nature,  Mr  Sedgwick  on  the, 
2,  3.— their  independent  action,  12^ 
376.— Dr  Spurzheim*s  work  on  the, 
187,223. 

Legislation,  372.~crimina],  367^  509. 

Lemoine,  a  French  criminal,  508. 

Leroy,  J.  A.,  his  observations  on  the 
skuU  of  Madame  Tiquet,  511. 

Leuret,  Mons.,  his  arguments  against 
Phrendogy,  513. 

Levison,  J.  L.,  94.— letters  firom,  181, 
271 — 'On  marvellousness;  636. 

Linguists  often  shallow-minded,  25. 

Linn,  a  parricide,  651. 

Locality,  275,  419 ;  in  landscape 
painters,  139. 

hocke  on  moral  training,  33. 

London  University,  Phrenology  in 
the,  91. 

Longevity  of  philosophers,  486. 

Loudon,  J.  L.,  quoted  on  Phrenology, 
287,  5/3. 

Love  of  Approbation,  66, 275, 4 14, 622. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  44,  77>  144,  192, 
269,  289,  309,  475,  519,  521 — lu- 
natic villaffe  of  Gheel,  85. 

Luther*8  conflict  with  Satan,  301. 

Luxury  and  refinement  of  civiliza- 
tion, their  supposed  enervating  ef- 
fects, 373. 

Lymington,  Phrenology  in,  91. 


Lymphatic  temperament,  111. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  the  faculty 

of  mechanical  force,  21 1,  S49.-Jbli 

prospectus  of  a  British  Association 

for    the   advancement  of  Hiatal 

Science,  281. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  remarks  on 

his  views  of  conscience,  394. 
Macnish,  Robert,  notice  of  his  Book  of 

Aphorisms,    23..-.- his  controveny 

with  Mr  Carmichael  on  the  projn- 

mate  cause  of  sleep,  164,  318. 
Manchester,  Phrenology  in,  91^  260, 
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Phrenology,  unrefMonahly  jmlected, 
.  6.— Ti^demannSi  and  Amold's  op- 
nions  of  it,  4a_Dr  CSaidweU  ou 
,  the  admission  of  its  prtaciptes  lur 
those  who  deny  its  detail^  50*^^ 
London  University,  9l««-the  -BiAt 
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—case  lUustrativeof  itt  utility.  450. 
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Pope  quoted,  420*  of  man,  360. --custom  of  savages  of 

Portsmouth,   Phrenology  in,  57 1*—        disfiguringtheirpersonsoiitheaeath 

Phrenobgical  Society  of,  572.  ofarelatfon,  421. 

P.o;irer,  lust  of,  413.  Schoola.     See  Education.   '  ^     "" 

Power  and  activity  of  mind,  110, 1.18,    Schwartis,  6.  M.,  letter  fVom,  828. 

262,  267.  403.  Sdence  not  hostile  to  religion,,  but  tl^ 

Precocious  children,  427.  severs&  15,  224,  343,  37O,  388,  444. 

Prichard,  Dr  J.  C,  olgections  of  his    Scott,  William,  quoted  on  Combaiive- 

to  Phrenolo^,  48.  i .  ness,  1 52,  ei  «rar.— 4ii8  views  of  Com- 

Prince,  H.  J.,  his  account  of  William        parlson  and  Wit,  435. 

Manuel,  344.  Secretiveness,  64,  329-30. 

Prophecy  j»  tm  jevidence  of  re  vela-    Sedgwick's  discburse  on  the  studies  of 
tion,  445l  the  Univetsity  of  Cambridge,  re- 

Pursuit,  love  of,  613.  viewed,  1. 

Mf»Esteem,  275 — strong  in  Bums, 
C^uacks,  phrenological,  51 7»  662,  .  64. — flenerally  strong  in  teachers 

and  cforgymen,  258. — its  offbnce  a 
Bammohun  Roy,  96,  232.  frequent' occasion  of  dinger  and  re- 

Rapbael's  skull,  92.  venge*,  .  412.  demotions  isesultlng 

Beligion,  connexkm  of  geology  with,       finom,413.' 
2,  15,  393. — science  not  hostile  to.    Sensorial  power,  173, 178, 822. 
15,  224,  388,  444_education  ne»    Servants^  27.  .    » 

ceaaary  as  a  preliminary  to  religious    Shakspeare  quoted,  408^  410, 41^%  4il8, 
instruction,  31.— errors  in  relif^oua        414,  415,  490,  421,  499. 
inatructioi^  41,  674. — on  the  use  of  Sheep  aot  desttfeute'  of  DcfltruoU^B- 
reason  in  reUtiun  to,  224,  343, 370^        ness^  406,  note.  . 
'  — Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  on  fanati-    Simeon  Stylites  compared  with  an  in- 
dsm,  289»  532,  577- — human  re^      sane  patient  >  hi  the  Montniae  A'ay- 

sponsibility,    305 relation   be-     r  h/mpSBJ^- 

tween  Phrenology  and  Christianity,  Siropaon,  •lames,  r«vi^w  of  hia  work 
335. — creeds,  37 1. — light  thrown  on  the  Neoessitv  of  Popular  Educa- 
upon  the  dispensations  of  Provi-  tioB«.a8«.*.on'  tlie  toittiiaa  for  «ie- 
dence  by  the  doctrine  of  the  inde-  chanical  resistance  and  force,  193. 
pendenceoftiie  natural  laws,  376.—  Hints  by,  for  the  fbrmatlon  and 
ous  utility  of  affliction,  378. —  conduct  of  a  Model  Normal  Sdiool, 
1  of  reUsioua  persecution,  414,  397**-^zftmined  by  the  Committee 
—  church  of  scotland^s  India  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  on  Irish 
mission ;  true  mode  of  propagating  Education,  480. 
Chrfotianlty,  443. — evidence  of  re-  Size  not  a  measure  of  power  in  corn- 
relation  derived  lh>m  miracles  and  paring  the  brains  or  muscles  of  dif^ 
prophecy,  444.5.  ■  case  of  strong  rerent  species  of  animals,  515. 
devotion  combined  with  dishonesty.  Skull,  parallelism  of  its  tables,  222^— 
459.— Dr  CddwelTs  description  of      changes  occasioned  in  it  by  old  age 


